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CHRONICLE     AND     COMMENT 


The  late  Guy  Wetmore  Carry!  when 
he  was  in  Paris  occupied  the  house  in 
which  Guy  de  Maupas- 
The  Futility         sant  ^ad  "ve^  f°r  many 
of  Fame.  V*3**-     °ne  morning  the 

old  concierge,  bringing 
up  Mr.  Carryl's  mail, 
happened  to  look  at  the  address  of  one 
of  his  letters  and  gave  a  little  exclama- 
tion of  surprise.  "Ah  I"  Monsieur's  name 
is  Guy.  There  was  another  Guy  who 
lived  here  for  a  long  time.  Guy  de  Mau- 
passant, I  think  it  was.  He  also  was  a 
writer  of  stories.  Perhaps  Monsieur  has 
heard  of  him.  I  have  not  seen  him  for 
a  long  while.  I  don't  know  what  has 
become  of  him.  Perhaps  he  is  dead. 
Who  knows?" 


If  we  are  to  accept  a  newspaper  story 
printed  a  few  weeks  ago,  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's story  "A  Matter  of 
"A  Hatter  Fact"  has  become  a  mat- 

of  Fact."  ter  °^   ^act-     According 

to  the  yarn,  Mr.  Kipling 
and  his  family  were  pas- 
sengers on  a  vessel  somewhere  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  when  an  upheaval  of  the 
waters  brought  to  the  side  of  the  ship  a 
strange  sea  monster  bearing  no  very  re- 
mote resemblance  to  the  creature,  "blind, 
white,  and  smelling  of  musk,"  whose  piti- 
ful death  so  astonished  the  Dutch,  Brit- 
ish and  American  journalists.  Speaking 
of  Mr.  Kipling,  we  are  at  last  to  have  a 
book,  or  at  least  a  series  of  articles,  deal- 
ing with  the  Kipling  country.    For  years 


we  have  wondered  why  some  traveller 
has  not  written  adequately  up  to  the 
title  "On  the  Road  to  Mandalay."  Mr. 
Frederic  Courtland  Penfield,  the  author 
of  Present-Day  Egypt,  who  has  travelled 
extensively  and  has  been  connected  with 
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our  diplomatic  and  consular  services,  is 
now  in  India  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  Kim  and  gathering  all  the  material 
possible  about  Kipling's  country. 
K 
We  have  been  seeing  something  of  Mr. 
Kipling  as  a  letter-writer  of  late.  There 
was  that  extraordinarily  clever  epistle  of 
his  to  Mr.  Fil son- Young  which  was 
printed  in  The  Complete  Motorist.  Now 
he  has  contributed  a  breezy  introductory 
letter  to  Viscomte  Robert  d'Humieres's 
book,  The  Island  Empire,  which  has  cre- 
ated quite  a  sensation  in  France,  and 
which  is  soon  to  be  brought  out  in  this 
country.  As  Mr.  Kipling  is  a  political 
force  of  no  mean  proportions,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  learn  that  he  approves  of  the 
entente  cordiale.  "Believe  me,"  he  writes, 
"I  agree  most  cordially  with  alt  you  say 
on  the  value  of  a  good  understanding 
between  our  countries ;  and  this  is  not 
only  for  the  need  of  to-day,  but  for  the 
hope  of  to-morrow.  The  two  lands,  so  it 
seems  to  me,  supplement  each  other  in 
temperament  and  outlook,  in  logic  and 
fact.    Even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  we 


.  must  remember  that  there  is  not  so  much 
of  liberty  left  in  Eastern  Europe  that  the 
two  leaders  of  Freedom  should  dare  to 
dispute  between  themselves.  We  both 
have  to  deal  with  the  'unfrei'  peoples, 
the  veiled  and  cramped  lands  where  the 
word  of  a  king  is  absolute  power.  If  we 
should  quarrel,  who  will  profit?  The 
Middle  Ages  with  the  modern  guns. 
Isn't  that  true?" 

H.  B.  Marriott  Watson,  whose  new  ro- 
mance. Hurricane  Island,  will  be  reviewed 
later  in  The  Bookman, 
H.  B.  Marriott     c¥ms  t°  be  one  of  the 
Watson.  original  literary    discov- 

erers." He  and  J.  M. 
Barrie  were  fellow  con- 
tributors to  the  St.  James  Gazette  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago.  Barrie  was  young  and 
ambitious.  Watson  persuaded  him  to 
publish  his  first  book,  Better1  Dead,  and 
collaborated  with  him  in  his  first  play, 
Richard  Savage,  which  was  published  in 
1892.  Out  of  all  this  has  grown  a  close 
friendship.  Mr.  Watson  gave  H.  G.  Wells 
his  first  literary  start  when  he  was  asso- 
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dated  with  the  late  W.  E.  Henley  on  the 
National  Observer  during  its  brief  and 
meteoric  career.  Mr.  Watson,  who  is  a 
type  of  the  virile  Englishman,  was  born 
in  Australia,  went  to  school  in  New 
Zealand,  and  was  a  successful  journalist 
in  London.  His  wife  is  Rosamond  Mar- 
riott Watson,  whose  verse  is  widely 
known  and  admired.  Mr.  Watson  says 
he  got  absorbed  in  the  tangle  of  Hurri- 
cane Island  himself  and  had  to  kill  a  few 
mutineers  to  clear  up  the  situation. 


Among  the  general  run  of  authors  of 
the  present  day  it  is  not  usual  to  find 

any    marked    degree    of 

reticence.  In  fact,  a  case 
"O.  Henry."         like    that    of    the    writer 

who   signs   himself   "O. 

Henry"  is  exceptional 
enough  to  astonish  and  dismay  the  or- 
ganised "Publicity  Department"  of  any 
modern  publishing  house.  No  one  who 
has  read  Cabbages  and  Kings,  which  was 
reviewed  in  our  February  number,  can 
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JACK    LONDON 

Mr.  London  will  begin  an  extended  lecture 
tour  next  autumn 

doubt  that  the  author  has  a  very  unusual 
knowledge  of  his  subject — that  he  him- 
self has  at  some  time  been  one  of  those 
latter-day  buccaneers  of  the  Spanish 
Main  of  whom  he  writes  with  so  much 
humour  and  zest.  Although  O.  Henry 
now  lives  in  New  York,  very  few  people 
know  anything  about  him  that  is  definite. 
He  has  done  the  West,  Southwest,  Mex- 
ico, South  America,  and  Central  Amer- 
ica as  a  wanderer  and  soldier  of  fortune 
with  the  utmost  thoroughness.  He  has 
been  cowboy,  sheep  herder,-  merchant, 
salesman,  miner,  drug  clerk,  and  a  good 
many  other  things.  During  all  this  expe- 
rience he  had  his  eyes  open  for  a  possible 
use  of  it  in  a  literary  way,  keeping  a  diary 
pretty  steadily,  in  which  he  recorded  the 
things  that  happened  to  him  and  what 
he  thought  about  them.  He  has  been 
writing  stories  for  about  four  years,  and 
during  the  first  part  of  the  period  without 
much  recognition.  He  writes  slowly  and 
carefully  and  is  one  of  the  few  authors 


who  has  not  yet  been  converted  to  the 
use  of  the  typewriter.  When  his  manu- 
scripts were  being  sent  the  rounds  of  the 
magazine  offices,  which  now,  of  course,  is 
a  thing  of  the  past,  the  clear,  legible  pen- 
manship became  in  a  way  a  tradition 
among  editors. 


Mr.  Booth  Tarkington,  whose  volume 

of  political  stories,  In  the  Arena,  will  be 
reviewed  in  a  later  num- 
Tarkington  ber,      seems     to     prefer 

of  the    simple    life    to    the 

Ta  rase  on.  strenuous  atmosphere  of 

the  Indiana  legislature, 
and  since  his  return  from  Europe  last 
autumn  has  been  residing  in  New  York, 
Many  events  of  moment  befell  Mr.  Tar- 
kington during  his  year's  trip,  but  it  was 
in  Paris  that  a  slight  misunderstanding 
of  actual  conditions  caused  him  to  show 
a  coolness  and  intrepidity  in  the  face  of 
danger  equal  to  that  of  the  immortal  Tar- 
tarin  facing  the  deadly  crevasses  of  the 
Jungfraul  The  lion  of  Tarascon,  you  will 
remember,  had  been  told  in  confidence  by 
Gonzague  that  there  was  no  Switzerland,  . 
that  the  land  was  simply  a  vast  Kursaal, 
managed  by  the  company  with  the  object 
of  humbugging  the  travelling  public, 
that  the  "newspaper  stories  of  Alpine  dis- 
aster were  mere  advertisements,  designed 
to  whet  the  ardour  of  the  adventurous, 
and  that  if  a  tourist  were  to  fall  into  the 
deepest  of  ravines,  he  would  be  promptly 
caught  by  an  agent  of  the  company,  who 
would  brush  off  the  snow  and  inquire: 
"Has  Monsieur  any  baggage?"  Mr. 
Tarkington's  Gonzague  did  not  talk  of 
mountain  climbing,  but  of  ballooning.  In 
the  strictest  secrecy  he  informed  the 
author  that  all  the  reputed  danger  of  the 
sport  was  mere  blague  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  excitement  and  thereby  aug- 
menting the  profits  of  the  promoters,  and 
that  one  might  dine  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  top  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  with  as 
much  security  as  in  a  corner  of  Voisin's 
or  the  Cafe  de  Paris.  Elated  with  this 
exclusive  information,  Mr.  Tarkington 
succeeded  in  astonishing  a  great  many 
people.  For  a  time  he  lived  in  the  air,  so 
to  speak.  Ten  days  in  succession  he  made 
the  ascent  in  the  captive  balloon  at  the 
Porte  Naillot.    The  roaring  of  the  wind, 
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the  swaying  and  tossing  of  the  fragile 
basket,  the  apparent  anxiety  of  the  aerial 
sailors,  the  frantic  dismay  of  the  man 
from  Kokomo  and  other  passengers  who 
had  not  been  informed,  moved  him  only 
to  secret  mirth.  Had  he  not  listened  to 
the  voice  of  Gonzague  ?  Finally  nothing 
would  do  for  the  eleventh  day  but  a  ban- 
quet up  toward  the  clouds.  A  waiter  was 
to  be  taken  along.  A  dinner  was  selected 
with  the  utmost  care  and  the  viands  were 
to  be  kept  warm  by  means  of  hot-water 


jackets.  Through  the  merest  chance  the 
scheme  was  temporarily  postponed.  Late 
that  evening  the  author  learned  from  a 
newspaper  that  those  who  had  made  the 
ascent  in  place  of  his  own  parly  had  had 
a  surprising  experience.  The  ropes 
which  held  the  balloon  captive  had  part- 
ed, the  car  had  been  carried  miles  away 
from  Faris,  and  finally  the  gas  bag  had 
exploded.  Only  the  presence  of  mind 
and  resourcefulness  of  the  aeronaut  in 
charge  saved  all  from  instant  destruction. 


From  a  painting  by  Blur 
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MISS     ELLIS    JEFFREYS 

s  Jeffreys  is  the  latest  Englis 
s.    She  is  engaged  to  tour  in  ' 


A  sort  of  parachute  was  improvised  to 
■diminish  the  speed  of  the  descent.     The 


car  finally  landed  in  the  branches  of  a 
willow  tree,  and  though  all  of  its  nine 
occupants  were  badly  injured,  none,  for- 
tunately, was  killed.  No;  Mr.  Tarking- 
ton  did  not  eventually  give  that  dinner. 
But  he  hunted  for  Gonzague. 


When  the  King  and  Queen  of  Portu- 
gal were  the  guests  of  King  Edward  the 
Seventh  and  Queen  Alexandra  in  Eng- 
land last  year,  the  play  presented  at 
Windsor  Castle  for  the  entertainment 
of  their  Majesties  of  the  Peninsula 
happened  to  be  the  dramatisation  of 
Mr.  Tarkington's  Monsieur  Beaucaire. 
One  feature  of  this  presentation  will 
sound  amusing  to  Americans.  Innocent 
as  the  play  seems,  it  gave  those  officials 
who  were  responsible  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  royal  guests  considerable  anxiety.  In 
choosing  a  hero  for  his  story,  Mr.  Tar- 
kington  not  only  selected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Family,  but  a  personage  who  hap- 
pened to  be  an  ancestor  of  the  Queen  of 
Portugal.  This  might  be  interpreted  as 
lese  majesti  of  the  worst  sort.  So  it  was 
thought  best  to  soften  the  offence  by 
printing  in  French  for  the  royal  visitors 
an  elaborate  apology,  laying  the  blame  on 
American  audacity  and  intimating  that 
the  author,  being  an  American,  could  not 
possibly  realise  the  enormity  of  his  pre- 
sumption. This  apology  is  said  to  have 
effectually  soothed  the  wounded  sensi- 
bilities of  the  King  and  Queen. 


The  author  of  Fables  in  Slang,  The 
Sultan  of  Sulu,  The  College  Widow  and 
other   good   things   was 
Cors.Ad.'.       si"'"f     ffside     *     litt!e 
Humour  round  table  at  a  certain 

New  York  club  a  few 
nights  ago,  when  a  friend 
asked  him  where  he  got  his  sense  of  hu- 
mour. Mr.  Ade  thought  over  the  matter 
for  a  minute  and  then  replied  that  he 
thought  that  it  was  inherited  from  his 
father.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "I  guess  I  get  it 
from  Dad.  You  see,  Dad  once  went  out 
and  settled  down  in  a  little  Indiana  town 
of  a  few  thousand  inhabitants.  After  a 
while  he  started  a  bank.  He  capitalised 
it   at   t went v- five   thousand   dollars   and 
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called   it   the   National    Bank  of   North 
America." 

«t 
As  one  scarcely  looks  for  literary  news 
in  the  pages  of  our  plein  air  contempo- 
rary. Forest  and  Stream, 
Mr.  Thompson-  it  may  be  that  our  read- 
Seton  and  the  ers  have  missed  a  little 
"Inter-hiss."  discussion      which      not 

long  ago  appeared  there. 
Mr.  Ernest  Thompson- Seton's  latest 
book,  entitled  Monarch,  the  Big  Bear, 
contains  a  brief  preliminary  explanation 
by  Mr.  Seton  of  how  he  gathered  the 
material  for  his  story.  According  to 
him,  the  tale  was  first  told  by  two  rough 
hill-men  whose  language  would  be 
"meaningless  without  the  puckered  lip, 
the  inter-hiss,  the  brutal  semi-snarl  re- 
strained by  human  mastery,  the  snap  and 
jerk  of  wrist  and  gleam  of  steel-grey 
eye,  that  really  told  the  tale.  Theirs," 
says  Mr.  Seton,  "is  a  tongue  unknown  to 
script."  This  is  highly  interesting.  It  is 
almost  the  best  thing  in  the  book,  of 
which  the  human  hero  is  one  Lan  Kel- 
lyan — a  semi-brutal  snarling  moun- 
taineer, with  an  inter-hiss.  But  now  comes 
Mr.  John  Malone  and  points  out  with 
great  circumstantiality  in  Forest  and 
Stream  that  most  of  Mr.  Seton's  inci- 
dents had  previously  been  published  in 
a  book  called  Bears  I  Have  Met,  written 
by  Mr.  Allen  Kelly.  It  is  obvious  that 
Mr.  Allen  Kelly  must  be  Lan  Kellyan, 
the  brutal  mountaineer.  Mr.  Kelly,  it 
seems,  was  reared  amid  the  gloomy  gorges 
and  savage  glens  of  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, where,  however,  we  always  sup- 
posed that  the  broad  a  was  more  common 
than  the  "inter-hiss."  There  is  at  least 
one  thing  in  Mr.  Seton's  story  which  he 
did  not  get  from  Mr.  Kelly,  and  that  is 
the  incident  of  the  grizzly  bear  which 
climbed  a  tree  in  search  of  honey.  In 
fact,  no  one  but  Mr.  Seton  is  aware  that 
grizzly  bears  climb  trees  at  all.  We 
commend  this  little  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  various  authorities  on  "nature- 
books"  and  "intimate  animal  studies." 
They  have  been  fighting  among  them- 
selves of  late,  each  claiming  that  the 
others  are  all  wrong.  If  the  controversy 
waxes  any  hotter,  we  shall  expect  the 
whole  lot  of  them  to  betake  themselves 
to  "inter-hisses,  semi-brutal  snarls,  and 


a  tongue  unknown  to  script,"  which  last, 
we  fancy,  means  language  unfit  for  pub- 
lication. 
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"Revelry  in 
Graustark." 


We  were  not  at  all  surprised  to  learn 
that    at    the    last    moment    the    Little 

Roomers,  of  Chicago, 
had  changed  their  plans 
and  dubbed  their  bur- 
lesque of  Mr.  George 
Barr  McCutcheon's  novel 
Revelry  in  Graustark  instead  of  Baldy 
the  Goat.  It  was  characteristic  of  the 
Little  Roomers,  possibly  also  of  Chicago. 
Nevertheless,  Revelry  in  Graustark, 
which  was  written  by  Melville  E.  Stone, 
Jr.,  was  a  great  success  as  no  one  who 
reads  the  following  programme  will 
doubt. 


THE    LITTLE 
ROOM  THEATRE 


NANNY.  Beverley*  (f .)  aaaea  Bostoa  terrier 

^  •  Sac  aiasn  ta  lata  ana1  mi  n  aaeeti 


MISS       ANNA 

LESSOR  AND 


MORGAN 

BORROWEE 


21  January,  1905.  8:30  p.  m. 

The  Oalj-oae-uid-Wc've-got-It  Stock  Company  of  the 
Little  Room  will  happen  along  with 

REVELRY  IN 
GRAUSTARK 

or.  Some  Royalties  I  Have  Met 

A  dramatised  translation  into  English  from  the  Romance  language  of 

the  original  work  by  the  namesake  of  the  celebrated 

Cartoonist.  MR.  McCUTCHEON 

To  be  broogkt  oat  by  a  grand  scintilhting  pyroteckical  and  winsome  cast  u  acces- 
sories after  the  fact  who  have  consented  to  appear  oa  this  occasion  only  for  reasons 
they  bops  to  nuke  obvioas  to  all  hot  the  meanest  anderstandiags:  inclnding 

I 


Every 

On* 

1st 


Candle 


! 


THE  ZEISLER 

Relectl 

MUSICO-LECAL  TEAM 

STONE  FILS 

VANDYKE  BROWNE 

Some 

THE  VERSATILE  POND 

Are 

CARDEN  THE  BLACK 

Rockets 

TULIP 

And 

HEUN  THE  EXQUISITE 

Pmvkeeb 

AND 

THE  INCARNADINED 

COOKE 

Consider  1 

Take  tin  elevator  aa  ami  step  aov/a.  Creckc  aid  cloak-rooms  jaat  aaacr  the  gravel. 
Maaantaaeat  not  rcsaoasiale  for  Jieaoac'  tiara*  left  oa  tkc  stairs.*  Check*  givca  for 
atsMtea  is  anas,  etc    N.  B.~ Leaf  to  aoacy  to  the  pcrforaun. 


Tke  oat  earn  el  tke  ioon  it  aa  ia4icatioa  of  their  puufcilitv. 
fall  ia  reoaeetcd  sot  to  ttaaJ  oa  the  chain.    AppUuc  will  be 
nent  ij  tna  AUTHOR.  Sot  to  lovers     ' 


Pride  nyearaiag  for  a 
takta  u  a  pcrsoul  com* 
these  arc  aot  obtcqaies. 


THE    CAST 

Wacnl        Optacl        Aperckcall        Poaecr!        lauaiae! 

BCVCILEY  (f.)  of  Poaey  Coaaty.  Craastark   . 

Pretty  aa4  fU4  of  it.  hot  auaacn— gothi 

sMTUVI.  Maeesa  of  Gtaastark 

The  laosaaa  tece  b  ariatocrary 
CAtfDY.  Princes*  of  Dawsktrata 

Staaaiai  vUh  reiactaat  feet— coaat  then! 


Faacy)        Trowl 
MISS  COOKE 

MRS.  ZEISLER 

MI.  POND 


MI.HEUM 


MB  CAIDfJI 

■AIDY  THE  COAT,  a  Hifkway  tonka      .       .       .       .  MB.  STONI.  jams 
A  akkcr-ea  of  ■atoaiiaVrtd  BcverJcy*  (f.) 

HANS  PITZSKERS.  anotker  lakktt 

fearic*\  aalikc  kia  Pari 

CRINTHO  SORRY.  Friaa  of  Graattark       .... 
TheWho'sWhe^krofttieAlataaachosCotka 

BARON  OABNCBOSS.  Boas  )oaf  iaha       .       .       .      MR.  C  P  BROWNE 
The  Sherlock  Dante  Hawkskew  of  tkoat  fatta 

THE  CAT  (Pcti  Poloaica) MR  I  K.  POND 

Aa  aanaal  siaanlirly  aalike  tkc  Oreitkorkyacas 

THE  PROMPTER  (hu  fcat  atrearaatt  u  sack)  .       .  Ml.  BJCkT 

For  whoa  the  prayer*  of  the  at4 kaa  arc  reeactttd 

N.  B—  The  Bask  will  kc  Mew  and  tkc  Box  kantf  by 

VB.  FRANK  HOLLOW  AY  ATKINSON 

ACT    I 

A  Monntain  Road  u  Craastark. 
The  Raaaway—  The  Thirst— The  Rebbers— The   Steeds— A  Question  of 
Philology— The  Rescue- My  Hero!— Beverley  *s  ((.)  Pilfered— The  Desper- 
ate Encoaater—  My  Hero! !— The  Capital  of  Craastark— Where  in  H**««* 
are  v/e? — My  Hero ! ! ! — Climax. 

Between  the  acts,  and  at  irregalar  intervals  throaghoat  the  evening,  the  aadiencs 
will  dare  Mr.  McCatcbeon  to  speak  the  Cnestark.  believed  to  be  a  ptckJeaV 
tongae.     Show  Me !     What  |  the  Answer  7. 

ACT  II 

Scene  I — Settin'  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Scene  II— LaSaDe  aad  Randolph  Streets. 

Scene  HI— The  Throng  Room. 
Family  Life  in  Exalted  Circles — The  Maaicare — A  Proposal — The  Pickle— 
The  Snores— My  Hero ! ! ! !— The  Sweat  Box— The  Shoes— The  Tannel— 
My  HERO!!!!!— Royalty  in  a  Flat- Himself  at  Last— MY  Hero!!!!!!— 
To  be  Coatiaaed  in  his  next. 

Thanks  to  Miladi  Langkka.  Chairlady  of  Commissary.  Sandwiches.  Food. 
High  Balls  and  other  Opera  Classes  in  parchaaable  qaantities.  bat  priceless  thai 
evening,  may  be  bad  after  tkc  show. 

US    TO    DE  ,EATS! 

The  appetite  may  be  increased  by  walkiag  to  ike  spread,  ap  two  nights — not  of 
the  imagination;  bat  no  recommendations  are  made. 

Aav  money  remainiag  after  the  gastatory  contest  will  be  devoted  to  charity: 
and  the  Treasnrer  thinks  chanty  begias  at  home.  Oris  gigglint  in  the  tight 
puces  and  others  exkibiting  kaman  intelligence  may  apply  for  rebates. 

Sabscriptions  to  the  capital  stock  of  tke  Craastark  Land  .6  Improvement  Ca 
may  be  made  at  tke  Box-Oice.  Worse  properties  have  bcowght  mote — sec 
Janabody  namber  of  Magaary's  Everyzine. 

The  piano  ased  daring  the  performance  vu  obtained  on  the  Installment  Plan. 
Save  yoar  pennies  and  bay  a  Castle  in  Craastark. 

Here  's  wishing  the  Author  more  Royalties 
he  may  meet  1     And  That  's  no  Romance 


N 


N       I 


The  Little  Roomers  in  the  past  have 
burlesqued  books  by  H.  C.  Chatfield 
Taylor,  Henry  B.  Fuller,  and  I.  K.  Fried- 
man. Last  year  they  presented  George 
Ade's  version  of  John  T.  McCutcheon's 
Bird  Centre  Cartoons.  In  that  perform- 
ance Mr.  George  Barr  McCutcheon  had 
a  leading  part,  whereas,  we  learn  from 
the  programme  that  he  was  excluded 
from  any  share  of  the  burlesque  of  his 
own  book. 

The  caste,  as  the  Little  Roomers  main- 
tained, was  no  ordinary  one.  Miss  Mar- 
jory Cooke,  who  took  the  part  of  Beverly, 
is  the  most  prominent  reader  and  amateur 
actress  in  Chicago.  She  is  also  a  play- 
wright.    In  her  makeup  she  was  a  per- 


IO 
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feet  likeness  of  the  girl  on  the  cover  of 
Beverly  of  Graustark — so  much  so  as  to 
cause  considerable  astonishment.  Fannie 
Bloomfield-Ziesler  is  a  very  distinguished 
pianist.  Irving  K.  Pond  is  an  architect, 
as  are  Arthur  Heun  and  Hugh  Garden, 
who  did  Aunt  Nannie.  Charles  Francis 
Browne  is  the  landscape  painter.  Mel- 
ville E.  Stone,  Jr.,  is  the  publisher  and 
was  in  his  day  one  of  the  best  actors  of 
the  Hasty  Pudding  Club,  of  Harvard. 
Wallace  Rice  is  the  critic  poet  and  re- 
viewer. 


Our  friends  sometimes  ask  us  why  we 
have  so  much  to  say  about  writers  of 

no  importance,  why  we 
"About  print  their  portraits,  and 

Authors w  sketch    their    lives,    and 

tell  who  discovered  them 
and  when  they  discov- 
ered themselves,  and  whether  they  play 
golf  or  go  a-fishing,  and  where  they  were 
visiting  last  summer,  and  where  they  will 
be  next,  and  just  when  and  how  the 
thought  of  writing  first  occurred  to  them. 
Impatient  of  our  mild  garrulity,  they 
embarrass  us  greatly  by  sarcastic  inquir- 
ies as  to  the  standard  of  literary  criticism 
revealed  in  certain  innocent  paragraphs 
which  we  drape  around  the  still  more  in- 
nocent faces  of  new  writers,  best  sellers 
and  the  like.  Can  it  be,  they  say,  that 
you  actually  take  such  people  seriously? 
Words  fail  us  in  the  presence  of  such 
a  hopeless  misunderstanding.  Quern  rem 
publicam  habemusf  In  what  city  do  we 
live?  Is  it  not  the  day  of  small  things? 
We  compare  turnips  with  turnips,  not 
with  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  and  if 
we  prattle  amiably  about  popular  nonenti- 
ties it  is  greatly  to  our  credit.  If,  for 
example,  Miss  May  Blossom  writes  a 
successful  novel,  entitled,  let  us  say,  The 
Wooing  of  Susan,  which  is  precisely  on 
the  level  of  other  successful  novels,  we 
do  not  direct  upon  it  the  full  force  of 
our  powerful  intellect.  We  try,  rather, 
to  dismiss  from  our  mind  about  every- 
thing it  ever  knew,  including  all  classic 
prepossessions  and  literary  preconcep- 
tions, and  write  of  Miss  Blossom  as  of  a 
prize-winner  in  the  dog  show,  golf 
champion,  captain  of  industry,  or  leading 
sugar-beet  producer,  referring  only  to 


the  degree  of  success  and  leaving  the 
reader  to  guess  its  quality.  We  do  not 
invoke  the  names  of  the  great  dead  and 
lay  a  curse  on  Miss  Blossom.  Neither  do 
we  range  Middlemarch  alongside  the 
Wooing  of  Susan  and  say,  Pishl  We 
believe  in  rendering  unto  the  market  the 
things  that  are  the  market's. 

If  in  so  doing,  we  are  misunderstood, 
if  our  friends,  instead  of  complimenting 
the  catholicity  of  our  interests  or  the 
sweetness  of  our  disposition,  ascribe  it 
brusquely  to  feebleness  of  mind,  we  can 
only  grieve.  We  shall  persist  in  our 
bland  attitude  toward  harmless  common- 
place. We  shall  not  wreak  an  artistic 
vengeance  on  obviously  inartistic  things. 
When  The  Wooing  of  Susan  appears, 
we  shall  not  only  reproduce  the  author's 
portrait,  but  also  the  picture  of  her 
home,  and  in  the  accompanying  text  we 
shall  probably  suppress  all  signs  of  a 
critical  faculty  and  confine  ourselves  to 
bare  narration.  We  may  even  so  far 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  as  to 
tell  a  story  about  her  pet  canary.  The 
book  may  be  exactly  like  the  commodi- 
ties of  other  successful  authors,  but  they 
may  prefer  cats  or  monkeys  or  mountain- 
climbing.  The  usual  book  drives  one 
mad  lookinjg  for  a  sign  of  difference,  but 
authors  are  often  personally  dissimilar  in 
many  little  ways.  We  like  to  note  any 
distinctive  quality  in  them.  It  makes  us 
feel  less  blase,  and  imparts  a  sense  of 
actuality  which  we  are  apt  to  miss  in 
their  books.  Of  course,  these  matters 
ought  to  have  a  certain  significance,  and 
benignant  as  we  are,  we  do  balk  at  some 
details.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  bit  of 
news  which  we  should  not  have  recorded, 
though  we  have  no  doubt  it  was  read 
with  avidity : 

Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler  tells  of  "Friday 
tea"  in  Ireland.  She  arrived  at  a  country 
house  extremely  thirsty.  Her  hostess  imme- 
diately offered  her  a  cup  of  tea,  which  was 
refreshing;  but  the  author  was  also  supplied 
with  some  sardine  sandwiches.  She  tried  to 
nibble  at  one,  until  her  hostess  noticed  her 
misery.  But  she  said  she  could  not  give  her 
anything  else  except  salt  mackerel,  because  it 
happened  to  be  Friday.  Miss  Fowler  ate  the 
sardine  sandwich. 
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Had  the  sandwich  poisoned  her,  or 
had  she  declared  that  she  conceived  all 
the  epigrams  of  Isabel  Carnaby  while 
eating  sardines,  we  might  well  have  men- 
tioned it,  but  the  mere  fact  of  her  eating 
the  sandwich  would  have  found  no  place 
in  our  trivial  fond  records. 

K 

In  a  general  way,  any  one  who  had 
had  experience  with  authors  and  their 

manuscripts,     from    the 
prl2C  editorial    or    publishing 

c,    .M  side,  could  have  foretold 

with  a  fair  degree  of  ac- 
curacy the  result  of  the 
"Short  Story  Contest"  announced  by 
Collier's  Weekly  a  little  over  a  year  ago. 
One  author  may  be  very  different  from 
another,  but  five  or  six  thousand  authors 
bulk  pretty  much  the  same,  no  matter 
what  are  the  conditions.  Had  the  three 
prizes  offered  aggregated  eighty  thou- 
sand dollars,  instead  of  eight  thousand 
dollars,  it  would  not  have  changed  to 
any  appreciable  degree  the'merit  of  the 
average.  Ninety  out  of  every  hundred 
manuscripts  examined  would  have  been 
found  just  as  hopelessly,  as  flatly,  as 
fatuously  bad. 

In  one  way,  the  Colliers  competition 
proved  a  great  surprise  to  the  majority 
of  persons  of  practical  experience.  It 
was  very  confidently  predicted  that  the 
prize  winners  when  announced  would 
all  prove  to  be  men  and  women  with 
whose  names  and  work  magazine  readers 
have  long  been  familiar.  This  belief  in 
no  way  implied  any  suggestion  of  fa- 
vouritism on  the  part  of  the  judges,  but 
simply  a  feeling  that  might  be  summed 
up  as  professional  contempt  for  the 
amateur.  The  hitherto  obscure  writer 
stood  no  chance,  not  because  of  his  ob- 
scurity, but  because  he  would  not  know 
how  to  write  a  storv  as  well  as  the  man 
who  had  "learned  the  game."  "Look  at 
the  similar  competition  held  by  the  New 
York  Herald  eight  or  nine  years  ago," 
said  people.  "That  was  a  great  affair  for 
those  days.  Ten  thousand  dollars  for 
the  prize  novel,  three  thousand  dollars 
for  the  selected  'novelette/  and  two  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  winning  short  story. 
Every  man,  woman,  and  child  who  could 


hold  a  pen  had  a  fling  in  that  scramble, 
and  yet  what  did  it  do  to  develop  or  en- 
courage new  talent?  The  winners,  Julian 
Hawthorne,  Mary  E.  Wilkins  and  Edgar 
Fawcett,  had  been  widely  known  pro- 
fessional writers  for  years.  And  at  that 
who  ever  read  or  cared  for  their  stories 
after  they  had  been  published?  This 
competition  will  result  the  same  way." 
A  few  days  before  the  public  announce- 
ment of  the  verdict  of  the  Collier's  con- 
test judges,  a  magazine  editor  called  up 
one  of  the  Collier  s  editors  on  the  tele- 
phone and  offered  to  wager  that  offhand 
and  without  the  slightest  preparation  he 
could  write  a  half-page  biographical 
sketch  of  each  of  the  nine  successful 
authors.  To  his  astonishment  he  learned 
that  six  of  the  nine,  including  the  first 
and  third,  were  persons  of  whom  he  had 
never  heard. 

A  few  months  hence,  when  the  stories 
shall  have  been  printed,  we  shall  be  able 
to  judge  better  of  the  value  to  American 
fiction  of  this  contest.  Of  the  work  of 
Mrs.  Wharton,  for  instance,  we  can  be 
assured,  and  if  The  Best  Man  is  in  her 
best  vein,  and  the  tales  of  Mr.  Thomas 
and  Margaret  Deland  and  Mr.  Alden  are 
better  than  that,  and  the  other  five  in  the 
same  class,  we  may  safely  look  to  Col- 
lier's for  some  interesting  reading  in  the 
near  future.  Nevertheless,  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  "Prize  Stories"  of  the  past 
makes  us  just  a  little # bit  sceptical.  We 
like  to  speculate  as  to  what  would  have 
been  the  fate  of  Mr.  Kipling's  The  Man 
Who  Would  Be  King  in  such  a  competi- 
tion, provided,  of  course,  it  had  been 
sent  in  at  a  time  when  the  author  had  not 
yet  become  The  Man  from  Nowhere. 
Would  it  have  reached  the  final  ten  or 
the  final  hundred,  or  even  the  final  thou- 
sand ?  And  would  The  Bar  Sinister  have 
been  discarded  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
a  "class"  story,  and  Monsieur  Beaucaire 
because  it  was  not  an  American  tale? 
Judging  from  the  past,  one  may  come  to 
any  conclusion  that  one  wishes. 

ft 

An  unusual  feature  of  this  competition 
was  the  disagreement  of  the  judges,  and 
in  the  issue  of  Collier's  Weekly  contain- 
ing the  announcement  of  the  winners, 
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each  of  the  judges  had  an  article  bluntly 
stating  his  preferences  and  his  reasons. 
Mr.  Page  and  Mr.  White  were  fairly  in 
accord,  but  Senator  Lodge  professed 
little  liking  for  the  tales  taking  the  first 
and  second  prizes,  deeming  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton's story  by  far  the  best  of  any  offered. 
By  the  way,  it  seems  to  us  unjust  and 
unreasonable  to  refer  to  a  contest  of  this 
kind  as  being  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
"the  best"  stories,  rather  than  those  "best 
liked  by  the  judges."  The  avowed  dif- 
ference of  opinion  of  Senator  Lodge,  Mr. 
White  and  Mr.  Page  bears  us  out  in  this, 
and  another  trio  o\  judges,  let  us  say, 
for  instance,  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  Mr. 
Burlingame,  of  Scribner's  Magazine,  and 
Mr.  Gilder,  of  the  Century,  might  have 
passed  all  the  winning  stories  by  in 
favour  of  others  that  are  not  found  in  the 
selected  list.  Mr.  White's  article  is  less 
argumentative  than  those  of  his  associ- 
ates, and  it  makes  better  reading.  Of  the 
one  hundred  stories  from  which  the  final 
selection  was  made  he  writes: 

The  time  of  every  story  but  one  is  set  since 
the  election  of  President  McKinley,  and  one 
or  two  of  the  best  stories  come  down  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  present  Administration. 
Civil  War  stories  are  missing,  the  mortgage 
on  the  farm  and  the  wayward  daughter  are 
missing,  Indian  fighting  stories  are  missing, 
and  dialect  stories  are  missing.  There  is  but 
one  doublet  and  hose  in  the  hundred  stories, 
and  not  a  pair  of  top-boots  and  miner's  whis- 
kers in  the  lot.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
two  automobiles,  a  modern  battleship,  a  big 
prairie- type  engine,  a  pianola,  a  police  scandal, 
a  freak  woman  reporter,  a  modern  hospital, 
innumerable  trained  nurses,  five-o'clock  com- 
muters' trains  whizzing  by  every  ten  thousand 
words,  and  telephone  buzzers  zipping  on  every 
page.  More  than  this,  the  whole  contest  is 
full  of  east  wind.  Forty  per  cent,  of  the  sto- 
ries are  located  in  and  around  New  York 
City,  and  twenty  per  cent,  that  are  located 
elsewhere  concern  New  Yorkers  in  exile.  And 
this  also  is  curious.  When  the  New  Yorker 
in  these  stories  has  to  leave  New  York  he 
goes  straight  to  the  desert  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  Arizona  desert  catches  six 
New  Yorkers  in  the  hundred  stories,  the 
Nevada  and  California  desert  catches  ten  New 
Yorkers,  the  Idaho  desert  two,  and  if  Collier's 
holds  a  few  more  contests,  the  desert  will  blos- 


som as  the  rose,  and  the  Yucca  stalks  winking 
with  electric  signs  will  coax  wayfarers  into  the 
haunts  of  the  gila  monster  and  the  horned 
toad.  After  New  York  and  the  desert,  the 
home  of  true  romance,  judging  from  these 
stories,  would  seem  to  be  New  England. 
There  only  do  the  expense  accounts  of  the 
heroes  and  heroines  shrink  into  the  back- 
ground. They  live  with  no  visible  means  of 
support,  except  in  a  few  instances  the  old 
farm.  Following  New  England,  California  is 
the  next  most  popular  habitat  of  the  story  peo- 
ple. Just  one  story  is  located  in  Chicago,  and 
one  in  some  town  like  Pittsburg.  Three  sto- 
ries are  located  in  the  Middle  West,  one  in- 
central  Illinois,  a  second  in  Indiana,  and  a 
third  at  some  Mississippi  River  town,  say 
Davenport,  Iowa.  Davenport  gets  one  of  the 
three  labour  stories,  Chicago  another,  the 
third  being  located  in  the  clouds  some  place. 
Two  of  the  labour  stories  are  socialistic,  and 
the  Davenport  story,  being  of  the  West  West- 
tern,  is  strongly  anti-socialistic  or  individual- 
istic. Alaska  comes  in  for  one  scene  of  a 
telepathic  story  with  the  central  office  down  in 
Italy,  and  Japan  gets  all  the  stage  setting  of 
one  story  and  one  act  in  another  story.  The 
only  war  story  in  the  lot  is  located  in  the 
island  of  Luzon,  and  the  hero  is  a  black  man. 
The  black  man  and  the  race  question  are  the 
themes  of  four  stories.  In  one  the  fellow  mar- 
ries an  octoroon,  in  another  the  girl  escapes 
marrying  a  mulatto,  in  the  third  there  is  a 
public  burning  of  the  quadroon  son  of  the 
local  district  judge  for  the  usual  offence.  Two 
of  the  authors  of  the  three  stories  concerned 
with  miscegenation  are  opposed  to  it,  and  one 
author  seems  to  be  in  doubt.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  this  topic,  which  has  scarcely 
any  place  in  the  discussion  of  intelligent  peo- 
ple north  of  the  black  belt,  should  dominate 
three  per  cent,  of  these  stories,  or  as  much 
attention  as  the  labour  question.  There  is  but 
one  political  story  and  one  temperance  story 
in  the  hundred — which,  considering  that  the 
stories  were  sent  in  during  a  political  cam- 
paign, and  at  a  time  when  railroads  and  in- 
surance companies  are  bringing  the  question  of 
temperance  forward,  is  rather  odd.  None  of 
the  better  writers  in  the  contest  put  in  too 
much  local  colour,  yet  all  of  them  used  it — 
even  those  who  preached  and  were  improbable 
— and  used  it  with  discrimination.  And  the 
hopeful  thing  for  real  literature  in  this  coun- 
try is  this:  That  only  four  writers  wrote  what 
might  be  called  foreign  stories. 
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We  envy  the  humane  view  that  certain 
writers  for  the  British  press  are  able  to 

take  of  politics.  Our 
Politics  and         own      Political      writers 

Humour.  seem  to°  much  in  P°h" 

tics  to  see  anything  but 

the  details,  and  they  sel- 
dom permit  themselves  any  general 
Reflections.  There  is  nothing  with  us 
that  corresponds  to  those  candid  little 
essays,  questioning,  speculative,  some- 
times iconoclastic,  which  the  British  edi- 
tor admits  to  his  columns  without  fear 
of  being  misunderstood.  They  are  not 
particularly  profound,  but  they  do  at 
least  trv  to  trace  the  connection  between 
the  issues  of  the  moment  and  something 
that  is  fundamental  in  morals  or  phi- 
losophy ;  whereas  with  us  they  are  treated 
as  isolated  phenomena,  or  at  best  as  re- 
lated to  the  next  election.  The  London 
Spectator,  for  example,  prints  a  discus- 
sion of  "Humour  and  Statesmanship," 
which  is  a  good  type  of  the  sort  of  arti- 
cles that  our  own  magazines  would  reject 
as  irrelevant  or  unpractical  or  not  suffi- 
ciently "timely."  Yet  many  of  us  import 
the  Spectator  chiefly  on  account  of  just 
such  articles.  "The  obvious  truth  about 
politics, "  says  the  Spectator,  "is  that  it 
is  pre-eminently  the  sphere  of  the  com- 
monplace." It  goes  on  to  explain  the 
suspicions  naturally  aroused  by  men  who 
are  not  commonplace  and  whose  sense  of 
humour  prevents  their  sharing  certain  il- 
lusions. 

Politics  depend,  as  Mr.  Courtenay  says, 
largely  upon  make-believe,  upon  the  loyal 
maintenance  of  certain  conventions.  Now  the 
essence  of  humour  is  seeing  beyond  artificial 
walls,  and  recognising  them  as  things  builded 
by  men's  hands  and  not  the  frowning  battle- 
ments of  the  universe.  None  the  less,  it  is 
desperately  important  that  this  should  not  be 
the  common  view.  The  walls  should  be  re- 
garded with  awe  and  fear,  that  unwise  spirits 
may  not  go  clambering  over  them  into  the  void 
beyond.  An  instructive  sermon  might  be 
written  on  the  moral  value  of  conventions,  and 
their  political  use  is  equally  great.  We  can- 
not have  everybody  criticising  the  Constitution, 
or  speaking  disrespectfully  about  the  equator. 
If  the  whole  world  were  humourists,  life  would 
be  too  unquiet  for  comfort,  and  there  would 
be  no  work  done,  because  there  would  be  no 


provisional,  if  imperfect,  basis  to  work  upon. 
This  is  one  of  the  truths  that  the  ordinary  man 
recognises  in  a  dim  sort  of  way,  and  it  ex- 
plains his  distrust  of  the  too  critical  and  too 
brilliant  personage  and  especially  of  the 
humourist.  He  represents  a  force  of  social 
persistence,  the  humourist  a  force  of  change, 
and  though  the  two  are  mutually  necessary  they 
are  not  friendly.  There  is,  also,  a  very  prac- 
tical reason  for  their  dislike.  The  humourist 
will  in  all  likelihood  not  suffer  fools  gladly. 
He  may  have  the  brilliant  man's  intolerance  of 
the  commonplace,  the  extraordinary  man's 
aversion  from  the  ordinary.  He  will  be  a  lit- 
tle impatient  in  practice  of  dull  fidelity  to  old 
fashions,  though  in  theory  he  may  admit  its 
value.  Hence,  in  dealing  with  men  as  a  leader 
there  is  always  a  chance  that  he  may  fail.  A 
suspicion  of  persiflage  is  a  poor  recommenda- 
tion to  a  serious  follower.  No  one  likes  to 
think  that  the  man  he  obeys  is  not  a  thorough 
devotee  of  the  gods  he  believes  in,  may  even 
be  covertly  laughing  at  them  while  he  does 
them  apparent  homage.  No  people  will  ever 
submit  to  be  led  by  a  sceptic,  and  the  humour- 
ist in  high  places  will  easily  acquire  a  repu- 
tation for  scepticism. 


As  soon  as  the  report  of  the  St.  Peters- 
burg   massacre    reached    England    and 

America,    most    of    the 

Occasional  sma11  J***8  *nd   one  or 

Verse  two  of   the   larger  ones 

set  vigorously  to  work, 
and  in  an  almost  incredi- 
bly short  time  the  mails  were  full  of 
poems  on  the  Czar.  It  was  not  our  for- 
tune to  see  many  of  them,  but  from  such 
as  happened  our  way  and  from  the  re- 
ports of  readers  who  occupied  a  more 
exposed  position,  we  infer  that  either  the 
later  ones  were  all  modelled  on  the  first 
or  that  by  a  marvellous  coincidence  forty 
independent  inspirations  hit  on  the  same 
words.  So  embarrassing  was  the  situ- 
ation that  one  newspaper  announced  edi- 
torially its  inability  to  publish  any  more 
poetical  rebukes  of  the  Czar  except  on 
the  impossible  condition  that  they  con- 
tained thoughts  not  presented  in  those  al- 
ready printed ;  and  it  decided  in  advance 
against  any  poem  that  should  turn  on 
the  incongruity  between  the  Czar's  title 
of  "Little  Father"  and  his  actual  conduct 
toward  his  people.     About  twenty  poets 
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a  day  were  discovering  that  incongruity. 
It  has  happened  many  times  these  past 
ten  years.  They  say  the  modern  man 
does  not  read  poetry.  Many  essays  have 
been  written  on  the  growing  dislike  for 
it,  and  only  the  other  day  we  were  read- 
ing in  an  English  periodical  an  interview 
with  a  London  publisher  under  the  dis- 
heartening caption  "The  Slump  in 
Verse."  A  writer  in  Punch  tells  us  the 
case  is  hopeless — 

For  men  in  these  expansive  times 
(Due,  I  am  told,  to  fiscal  freedom), 

Though  earth  were  black  with  angels'  rhymes, 
Dine  far  too  well  to  want  to  read  'em. 

Yet  looking  back  on  the  past  dec- 
ade we  cannot  escape  the  conviction 
that  it  has  been  one  of  extraordinary 
prosodical  activity.  Occasional  verse  has 
never  been  so  abundant  or  so  prompt,  for 
poets  nowadays  are  great  readers  of 
newspapers,  especially  of  the  headlines, 
and  trained  to  sing  before  the  report  is 
contradicted,  almost  between  successive 
editions.  Now  we  who  never  drank  of 
Aganippe  well,  nor  ever  did  in  Vale  of 
Tempe  sit,  may  not  speak  with  authority 
in  these  high  matters,  but  as  warm- 
hearted fellow-beings,  anxious  to  see 
every  poet,  great  or  small,  put  his  best 
foot  foremost,  we  may  venture  to  draw 
attention  to  the  notoriously  small  pro- 
portion of  occasional  verse  that  has  ever 
succeeded  in  rising  to  the  occasion. 


This  is  true  even  of  the  great  poets. 
Despite  many  conspicuous  exceptions,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  poets  have  always  done 
their  worst  under  the  constraint  of  time- 
liness. Banquets,  birthdays,  coronations, 
bicentennials,  news  from  the  seat  of  war, 
the  laying  of  cornerstones,  earthquakes, 
assassinations,  the  return  of  heroes,  the 
thousand  and  one  obviously  poetic  exi- 
gencies of  the  day  have  been  commemo- 
rated in  lines  that  are  the  hardest  of  all 
to  remember.  Poets  seem  by  nature  un- 
punctual  and  perverse  and  of  the  least 
use  when  in  the  greatest  hurry  to  make 
themselves  useful.  The  best  poems  are 
those  which  we  did  not  know  we  wanted 
and  the  worse  are  those  which  are  de- 
livered on  demand;  and  occasional  verse 
is  mainly  of  the  latter  description,  being 


seldom  anything  more  than  appropriate  to 
the  day  or  the  deed,  or  the  lady's  al- 
bum that  evoked  it.  Where  genius  has 
so  often  failed,  our  mild  modern  bards 
should  observe  more  prudence,  awaiting 
patiently  the  moments  of  spontaneity,  and 
realising  that  it  is  given  to  few  poets  to 
take  time  by  the  forelock,  or  make  hay 
while  the  sun  shines,  or  strike  while  the 
iron  is  hot — adages  not  meant  for  bards 
but  for  farmers,  steamfitters  and  us  old 
prosers,  who  are  as  inspired  to-day  as 
we  ever  shall  be  and  stand  no  chance  of 
a  tuneful  impulse  if  we  waited  for  ever 
so  long. 


People  may  make  huge  fun  of  certain 
features  of  the  reference  books  contain- 
ing   the    biographies    of 
living  men  and  women, 
A  Warning.         and  may  have  their  own 

opinions  as  to  whether 
#this  person  or  that  has 
achieved  anything  to  deserve  representa- 
tion, but  the  fundamental  business  in- 
tegrity of  such  publications  as  the  Eng- 
lish Who's  Who  and  the  American  Who's 
Who  is  not  for  a  moment  open  to  ques- 
tion. These  books  may  not  always  be 
absolutely  accurate,  but  this  is  not  en- 
tirely the  fault  of  the  publishers,  and 
space  in  them  is  not  for  sale.  As  much 
cannot  be  said  of  some  minor  works  of 
the  same  nature,  and  there  is  one  enter- 
prise of  this  kind  that  has  recently  been 
resorting  to  a  particularly  unscrupulous 
trick.  The  editors  of  this  enterprise  sent 
around  the  usual  conventional  informa- 
tion blank  to  be  filled  out.  Subjoined  to 
this  blank  was  a  space  on  which  nothing 
was  printed,  but  with  a  line  at  the  bot- 
tom for  the  signature.  Accompanying 
the  communication  was  a  note  saying 
that  the  person  addressed  would  be  in  no 
way  called  upon  to  subscribe  for  the  vol- 
ume. It  was  a  number  of  months  later 
that  the  work  was  completed.  Then  each 
person  who  had  filled  out  the  blank  re- 
ceived a  notification  to  the  effect  that  the 
book  had  been  shipped  to  his  home 
and  demanding  twenty  dollars  in  pay- 
ment. The  natural  thing  to  do  was  to  sit 
down  and  reply  that  there  had  been  no 
understood  agreement  to  buy  the  book. 
Thereupon  the  publishers  forwarded  "on 
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honour"  to  each  protestant  the  original 
blank  bearing  a  signature  that  was  un- 
questionable with  above  it  a  printed 
agreement  to  subscribe  to  the  book  in 
consideration  of  representation.  Consid- 
erable time  had  elapsed  since  the  blanks 
had  first  been  sent  out,  and  a  great  many 
persons  thinking  they  had  signed  the 
agreement  in  a  careless  moment,  were  led 
unwillingly  to  buy  the  work.  Others 
detected  the  obvious  fraud  and  realised 
that  the  agreement  had  been  printed 
boldly  above  their  signatures  after  the 
blanks  had  been  returned. 

ft 

In  a  country  where  literature  means 
realism,   and   where   realism,   by  laying 

bare    intolerable    condi- 

Gorkyand  tions'    Poi*ts    unerringly 

Tolstoy.  to    rev°lutlon>    lt    1S>    of 

course,    entirely    natural 

that  a  man  like  Maxim 
Gorky  should  come  to  the  front  during 
a  period  of  insurrection.  This  "most 
bitter  one" — for  such  is  the  significance 
of  his  pen  name — has  been  languish- 
ing in  a  Russian  prison.  There  geems 
to  have  been  ho  truth  in  the  report  that 
the  Czar  intended  to  have  him  executed 
as  a  sort  of  proof  &  la  Russe  that  the  pen 
is  not  mightier  than  Cossack  soldiery. 
Gorky  should  appreciate  the  tremendous 
outpouring  of  protest  in  his  behalf  from 
London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Rome, 
and  the  United  States.  It  was  a  tribute 
to  which  the  annals  of  literature  show 
no  counterpart.  All  the  more  is  it  to  be 
regretted,  therefore,  that  those  having 
the  movement  in  charge  in  this  country 
should  in  some  cases  have  shown  a  de- 
plorable lack  of  judgment.  One  of  the 
petitions  which  they  prepared  and  which 
was  published  with  blanks  for  signature 
in  the  daily  press  of  our  large  cities  con- 
tains the  following  paragraphs : 

Gorky  is  known  in  America  for  his  writings, 
which  have  spoken  for  liberty;  they  have 
touched  a  responsive  chord  in  the  American 
heart,  which  beats  with  sympathetic  throb  to 
the  aspirations  of  all  liberty-lovers  throughout 
the  world. 

As  defenders  of  the  right  of  free  speech,  as 
upholders  of  the  principle  of  the  right  of  peace- 
able petition,  as  champions  of  the  privilege  of 
any  citizen  lawfully  to  aid  in  ameliorating  the 


condition  of  his  fellow-men,  as  admirers  of  the 
courage  and  unselfishness  of  men  of  talent  and 
judgment  whose  pens  have  always  been  em- 
ployed in  behalf  of  human  rights,  we  appeal  to 
your  Majesty  to  inflict  no  punishment  upon 
this  man. 

As  a  specimen  of  bumptious  tactless- 
ness this  is  beyond  all  comparison.  Laud- 
able as  doubtless  are  the  political  views 
of  the  writer,  what  place  have  they  in  a 
petition  to  the  great  White  Throne?  No 
better  summing  up  of  all  that  is  hateful 
to  the  Russian  autocracy  could  be  made 
than  in  the  words  quoted  above.  To 
flaunt  such  sentiments  while  urging 
clemency  amounts  in  effect  to  coupling 
a  prayer  for  the  Czar's  mercy  with  the 
assertion  that  he  is  a  bloody-minded  ty- 
rant and  that  the  petitioners  themselves 
would  join  the  ranks  of  revolution  if 
they  were  in  Russia — and  had  the  cour- 
age to  do  so.  Every  lover  of  literature 
the  world  over  had  an  indefeasible  right 
to  petition  that  the  genius  of  Gorky 
should  not  be  blotted  out  by  death,  but 
it  was  quite  possible  to  urge  this  request 
manfully  without  making  it  the  vehicle 
of  political  dogmas  which  are  necessarily 
abhorrent  to  the  recipient  of  the  petition. 

* 

In  sharp  contrast  with  Gorky's  promi- 
nence was  Tolstoy's  reticence  during  the 
recent  flare-up  in  Russia.  Accustomed 
as  we  are  to  hearing  at  length  from  the 
latter  whenever  the  affairs  of  his  country 
have  reached  one  of  their  periodic  crises, 
it  seemed  remarkable  that  he  should  not 
have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  outbreak  of  January  22d,  save  as  one 
who  had  prophesied  the  inevitable  event 
two  years  ago.  Tolstoy,  however,  is 
much  less  "bitter"  than  some  of  his  lit- 
erary children.  It  was  doubtless  very 
irreverent  of  the  Munich  Jugend  to  com- 
ment so  satirically  upon  this  fact  in  one 
of  its  imaginary  interviews  with  great 
men,  but  such  as  it  is,  the  following  ex- 
tract from  that  airy  conversation  may 
give  pleasure  to  those  who  find  it  hard 
to  comprehend  what  Tolstoy  "is  really 
driving  at"  in  the  way  of  social  reform : 

Reporter  for  the  Jugend.  "Forgive  me,  dear 
Count,  but  I  don't  exactly  understand  how 
wars  are  to  be  done  away  with." 

Tolstoy.    "By  not  beginning  any." 
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Reporter.  "But  what  if  the  other  party 
should  begin  one?" 

Tolstoy.    "Why,  then,  simply  ignore  him." 

Reporter.  "But  if  he  invades  the  country, 
burns,  robs,  murders?" 

Tolstoy.  "In  that  case  he  commits  a  fear- 
ful crime.    He  ought  not  to  do  such  things." 

Reporter.    "But  how  is  he  to  be  stopped?" 

Tolstoy.  "No  one  should  stop  him.  No  one 
has  the  right  to  interfere  with  the  pleasures  of 

another." 

Reporter.  "Do  you  think  that  religion  will 
prevent  the  wicked  from  killing  their  fellow- 
men  ?" 

Tolstoy.    "Religion  is  nonsense." 

Reporter.  "Or  the  progress  of  scientific 
knowledge?" 

Tolstoy.    "Science  is  clap-trap." 

Reporter.  "Do  you  believe  in  courts  of  ar- 
bitration ?" 

Tolstoy.  "Courts  of  arbitration  are  so  much 
putty." 

Reporter.    "Or  in  treaties?" 

Tolstoy.  "Treaties  exist  simply  to  be 
broken." 

Reporter.  "When  will  the  wicked  cease  to 
wage  wars?" 

Tolstoy.    "They  will  never  cease." 

Reporter.  "Then  preparations  must  be  made 
for  self-defence  against  them?" 

Tolstoy.  "By  no  means.  That  would  make 
us  also  guilty  of  killing  our  fellow-men." 

Reporter.  "In  other  words,  we  should  allow 
ourselves  to  be  killed  quietly  and  without  re- 
monstrance ?" 

Tolstoy.  "On  the  contrary.  Whosoever  al- 
lows himself  to  be  killed  makes  himself  the 
accomplice  of  his  murderer." 

Reporter.  "Then  we  should  take  up  arms 
at  the  call  of  the  Emperor?" 

Tolstoy.  "Xo,  it  is  our  duty  to  refuse  to 
kill  others." 

Reporter.  "But  what  if  one  is  forced  by  vio- 
lence to  obey  the  sovereign?" 

Tolstoy.  "In  that  case  the  sovereign  power 
should  be  overthrown." 

Reporter.  "Ah,  a  revolution !  But  in  revo- 
lutions blood  is  spilled." 

Tolstoy.  "The  people  mu^t  learn  to  bring 
about  bloodless  revolution?." 

Reporter.  "Indeed!  But  how  are  such  revo- 
lutions to  be  brought  about?" 

Tolstoy.  "By  following  the  precept.  'Thou 
shalt  not  kill/" 

Reporter.  "Do  you  expect  mankind  to  be 
converted  to  this  principle?" 


Tolstoy,  "As  soon  as  they  have  mastered 
my  teachings  sufficiently,  certainly  they  will." 

Reporter.  "And  the  quintessence  of  your 
teaching  is — ?" 

Tolstoy.  "Is  the  principle:  'Thou  shalt  not 
kill/  " 


We  fear  that  one  particularly  amusing 
episode  of  the  Williamsons's  new  motor- 
car story,   The  Princess 
The  Host  Passes,  will  not  bear  too 

and  the  close  scrutiny.    The  epi- 

Traveller.  sode  in  question  tells  of 

the  arrival  at  an  Italian 
hotel  of  a  German  traveller  who  gives 
his  name  as  Karl,  who  asks  for  the  cheap- 
est room  and  drinks  the  least  expensive 
wines.  When  the  time  comes  for  him 
to  pay  his  bill  he  finds  that  he  has  been 
slightly  overcharged  for  one  or  two  small 
items,  and  he  promptly  protests.  The 
landlord,  not  pleased  with  so  niggardly  a 
guest,  treats  the  traveller  with  great 
brusqueness.  A  moment  later,  however, 
the  host  is  seen  running  madly  up  and 
down  the  courtyard  waving  his  hands  in 
despair  and  shouting:  "I  shall  loose  my 
star?  I  shall  loose  my  star!"  For  it 
seems  that  he  has  learned  that  the  unob- 
trusive Herr  Karl  is  in  reality  the  great 
Herr  Karl  Baedeker,  and  he  sees  the  fu- 
ture prosperity  of  his  hotel  seriously 
threatened  through  a  moment's  rudeness. 
The  conceit  is  a  pleasant  and  laughable 
one,  but  hardly  in  keeping  with  fact. 
The  elder  Baedeker  died  many  years  be- 
fore people  began  touring  in  motor  cars, 
and  unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  the 
present  Karl  does  not  himself  go  about 
making  notes  and  observations  for  the 
red  bound  books  that  bear  the  Baedeker 
name. 

While  we  do  not  expect  to  see  The 
Princess  Passes  achieve  quite  so  great  a 
success  as  did  The  Lightning  Conductor, 
the  new  story  is  clever  and  amusing. 
It  might  figuratively  be  called  a 
sort  of  Mademoiselle  de  Maupin  brought 
up  to  date.  In  The  Lightning  Con- 
ductor we  were  told  that  the  method 
of  construction  was  for  Mrs.  Williamson 
to  write  all  the  letters  of  the  American 
girl,  while  Mr.  Williamson  wrote  those 
of   the   English   hero.      We   should   say 
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that  in  the  new  book  Mrs.  Williamson 
has  done  rather  more  than  her  husband, 
with  the  result  that  Lord  Montie  has  a 
decidedly  feminine  point  of  view.  Never- 
theless, details  like  these  are  not  going  to 


own  car,  and  The  Lightning  Conductor 
was  suggested  by  a  long  tour  which  he 
and  his  wife  took  in  their  automobile 
through  the  various  countries  named  in 
that  book. 
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interfere  greatly  in  the  reader's  enjoy- 
ment of  the  story.  The  Williamsons 
have  been  married  for  about  eight  or  ten 
years.  Mrs.  Williamson  was  an  Ameri- 
can girl— a  Miss  Livingston  of  New 
York,  who  went  to  England  on  a  visit 
and  there  met  her  husband.  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson is  an  expert  motorist,  driving  his 


New    York   audiences   are   now    con- 
vinced that  if  they  take  Mr.  Shaw  as  they 
find    him,    without    any 
"You  Never  £rave   concern   for  what 

Can  Tell."  ne  anc'  otners  are  please^ 

to    call    his    philosophy, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  be  had.    Yon  Nei-er  Can  Tell 
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is  so  constituted  that  one  may  enjoy  it 
and  completely  miss  its  message.  Those 
messages  of  Mr.  Shaw's  plays  have  need- 
lessly alarmed  the  ordinary  theatre-goer. 
He  has  suffered  in  this  respect  at  the 
hands  of  too  intellectual  admirers,  whose 
account    of    him    has    been     somewhat 


formidable.  Nor  was  he  himself  alto- 
gether reassuring  when  he  insisted  on 
his  didactic  mission,  declaring  that  he 
was  always  in  the  pulpit  and  had  no  in- 
terest in  anything  save  the  rebuking  of 
sin.  We  bear  no  malice  against  Shaw 
students,  and  indeed  shall  publish  in  this 
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magazine  before  long  a  careful  paper  by 
one  of  them  dealing  seriously  with  his 
philosophy,  but  meanwhile  we  must  say 
it  strikes  us  as  rather  pathetic  that  such 
a  thing  as  Shaw  study  should  have  to 
exist.  Mr.  Arnold  Daly  has  proved  that 
Mr.    Shaw   is,   above   all,   a   playwright 


capable  of  addressing  many  kinds  of  peo- 
ple at  once,  and  he  is  no  longer  playing 
to  small  Candida  audiences  with  tense 
faces  and  bent  brows,  but  to  quite  the 
usual  sort  of  playgoers,  who  do  not  even 
seem  to  know  they  are  observing  any- 
thing that  ought  to  puzzle  them.    Doubt- 
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less  his  purpose  in  You  Never  Can  Tell 
is  to  disparage  the  marriage  tie,  wreck 
the  home,  and  induce  people  to  repudiate 
their  blood  relations,  if  they  are  not  to 
their  taste.  Any  one  who  liked  to  ponder 
it  was  at  liberty  to  do  so,  but,  like  all 
Mr.  Shaw's  best  plays,  it  gave  one  plenty 
to  do  besides  pondering. 

It  may  be  taken  either  as  a  series  of 
logical  propositions  or  as  a  farce,  and  in 
either  aspect  it  is  good.  The  strict  logi- 
cian is  apt  to  be  the  best  of  farceurs,  for 
there  is  nothing  more  surprising  than 
reason  when  it  has  full  swing.  A  per- 
sistently reasonable  man  would  inevitably 
be  regarded  as  comic  or  insane.  Let  any 
one  imagine  himself  as  rising  some  morn- 
ing with  a  resolve  to  be  relentlessly 
logical  through  the  day.  Nothing  to  be 
done  unless  a  reason  could  be  given  for 
it,  not  a  convention  but  must  be  interro- 
gated, a  logical  father,  a  rationalistic 
husband,  a  sceptic  of  his  own  appetite, 
an  exploded  patriot,  by  noon  an  Early 
Christian,  toward  night  an  Anarchist,  an 
agnostic  of  all  things  acquired  since  we 
lived  in  trees,  and  wondering  if  after  all 
the  baboons  did  not  have  the  right  of  it 
— it  would  be  a  wonderful  day  and  yet 
might  be  so  strictly  logical.  Mr.  Shaw 
is  always  reasonable,  and  he  does,  as  he 
says,  take  hold  of  a  stick  by  the  right  end 
(if  the  rational  end  be  the  right  one), 
but  incidentally  he  appeals  to  other  facul- 
ties, and  the  consistencies  which  his 
pupils  admire  often  serve  excellently  the 
ends  of  comedv.  You  Never  Can  Tell. 
as  presented  by  Mr.  Arnold  Daly's  com- 
pany, is  agreeable  as  nonsense  or  as  one 
side  of  the  truth,  just  as  you  choose  to 
take  it,  and  that,  of  course,  is  what  any 
comedv  should  be. 

Mr.     Morley    has    been    urging    the 
British  public  to  take  their  newspaper- 
reading   more    seriously, 

Keeping  to  s^  tne  news  eacn  day 

Posted.  critically,      and      charge 

their  minds  with  all  im- 
portant information.  He 
advocates  courses  of  newspaper  study, 
involving  much  supplementary  reading, 
for  he  will  have  no  skipping  of  unfa- 
miliar  names,   or  vague  guesses   as   to 


whereabouts,  history,  forms  of  govern- 
ment, size  of  armies  or  duties  of  political 
functionaries.  No  doubt  three  hours  of 
such  daily  reading  would  soon  make  a 
man  encyclopaedic,  but  there  is,  unfortu- 
nately, the  further  and  strictly  personal 
question  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  be 
encyclopaedic.  Even  Matthew  Arnold 
complained  that  he  knew  more  things 
than  his  mind  could  deal  with,  and  we 
all  know  "well-posted"  people  whose  pre- 
hensile minds  seem  strangely  impotent 
of  reflection.  Indeed,  with  many  men 
the  acquisition  of  information  seems 
merely  to  widen  the  sphere  of  their 
atrocities,  for,  as  M.  Renan  remarked 
some  years  ago,  we  are  constantly  edu- 
cating the  wrong  persons.  Well  read 
and  widely  read  are  with  us  synonymous, 
and  we  are  ten  times  more  ashamed  of 
not  knowing  things  than  of  lying  flat 
and  apathetic  under  what  we  know. 

Refinement  of  manners  and  acuteness  of 
intellect,  says  M.  Renan  elsewhere,  have  in 
the  East  nothing  in  common  with  what  we  call 
education.  It  is  the  men  of  the  schools,  on  the 
contrary,  who  arc  considered  as  being  pedantic 
and  wanting  in  manners.  In  a  social  state  such 
as  this,  ignorance  which  with  us  condemns  a 
man  to  an  inferior  position,  is  the  condition  of 
great  things  and  high  originality. 

Gregarious  impulses  drive  us  to  the 
acquisition  of  a  raw  social  miscellany 
which  we  recount  to  one  another  in  the 
hope  of  seeming  well-informed.  We 
allow  others  to  dictate  to  us  what  we  are 
to  regard  as  "burning  questions"  and 
just  how  long  they  are  to  burn.  We  are 
abject  in  the  presence  of  the  well-posted, 
and  feel  an  insane  joy  at  being  mistaken 
for  one  of  them.  We  persecute,  also, 
when  our  turn  comes,  and  are  fearfully 
insistent  about  anything  which  we  "see 
by  the  papers*'  is  "in  the  public  eye." 
Scott  tells  of  an  awful  dinner  at  the 
house  of  John  Davidson,  where  he  and 
Davidson's  young  son  sat  silent  while 
their  elders  talked. 

The  Pragmatic  Sanction  happened  unfortu- 
nately to  become  the  theme  of  their  conversa- 
tion, when  Constable  said  in  jest,  "Now,  John, 
I'll  wad  you  a  plack  that  neither  of  those  two 
lads  ever  heard  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction." 
"Not  heard  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction!"  said 
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n :  '"I  would  like  to  see  that ;" 

from  the  table 

of  thunder  he  asked  his  son  the 

ing  the  confus 

As  young   Davidson  modestly 

w  nothing,  his  father  drove  him 

Mr.  Morle 

i  rage,  and  I  absconded  dur- 


s  whirligig  newspaper  and 
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re  fere  nee- book    courses    arc    the    worst  aliout  the  olil  ones  anil  would  be  heller 

things    imaginable   to    recommend   to   a  off  if  they  were  gagged  and  bound  fast 

mixed   audience,   many   of   whom   learn  underneath    a    bo-tree    tor    four    hours 

new  facts  to  save  the  bother  of  thinking  every  day. 


KOROLENKO,  APOSTLE  OF  PITY 


During  the  night  a  man,  wounded  and 
bleeding,  sank  upon  the  doorstep  and 
cried  feebly:  "They  are  after  me,  I  can- 
not fly  further,  they  will  take  me  and 
kill  me  if  you  do,  not  shelter  me !"  The 
master  of  the  house,  hearing  him,  re- 
plied :  ''I  know  by  whom  you  are  pursued, 
they  are  folk  whose  fathers  have  long 
persecuted  the  miserable  and  the  unfor- 
tunate, whereas  my  people  have  always 


cared  for  those  who  are  forlorn  and 
downtrodden."  And  therewith  he  lifted 
the  man  in  his  arms  and  bore  him  into  the 
house. 


For  a  long  series  of  hideous  and  hu- 
miliating years  Russian  society  was  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  the  oppressors 
and   the  oppressed,  those  who  suffered 
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and  those  who  caused  suffering.  Toward 
the  middle  of  last  century  there  came  for- 
ward another  class  who,  at  the  risk  of 
life  and  liberty,  became  the  champions 
of  the  poor  in  body  and  in  spirit.  The 
heart-throb  of  pity  which  swept  over 
the  country  from  Arkangel  to  Odessa 
not  only  freed  the  serfs  but  fostered  as 
well  a  national  art  and  a  national  litera- 
ture. Throughout  the  troubled  years 
that  followed,  the  best  alike  in  one  and 
in  the  other  has  been  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  humanity.  Repin's  Bargemen 
of  the  Volga  and  Dostoyevsky's  Injured 
end  Insulted  rank  side  by  side  as  tributes 
to  the  downtrodden.  There  have  been 
countless  martyrs  during  these  days  of 
darkness  and  distress,  but  none  more  con- 
sistently heroic  than  Vladimir  Korolen- 
ko.  It  is  he  who  personifies  more  than 
any  one  that  surging  social  conscience 
which  must  in  the  end  redeem  Russia. 

Like  Gogol,  Korolenko  is  a  Little  Rus- 
sian, and  hence  came  naturally  by  an  un- 
failing tenderness  of  heart  and  a  genial, 
robust  outlook,  that  never  forsook  him 
even  in  the  face  of  incredible  hardship. 
He  was  born  in  1853,  at  Zhitomir,  in 
Volhynia,  the  son  of  a  Cossack  father 
and  a  Polish  mother.  While  he  was  at- 
tending the  Technological  Institute  at 
St.  Petersburg  his  father  died,  leaving 
the  family  penniless.  Poor  as  he  was, 
Korolenko  managed,  however,  to  enter 
the  Petrovsky  College  of  Agriculture 
in  Moscow.  Yet  he  was  not  there  long 
before  he  was  pounced  upon  by  the  po- 
lice and  banished  to  the  Government  of 
Vologda.  It  was  but  the  beginning  of 
a  ten  years'  persecution,  which  he  bore 
with  unflinching  fortitude.  Whether 
forced  to  live  among  fanatic  Votiaks  or 
semi-savage  Yakuts,  he  always  managed 
to  get  closer  to  the  human  heart  and  to 
read  more  deeply  the  perplexing  mystery 
of  human  destiny.  Years  of  loneliness 
and  privation  in  the  most  desolate  quar- 
ters of  the  Empire  could  not  break  his 
spirit.  After  being  exiled  to  Tomsk  he 
was  permitted  to  return  to  European 
Russia,  and  was  asked  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  Alexander  III.  and  to 
renounce  rightful  sympathies.  This  he 
refused  to  do,  and  was  immediately  sent 
to  the  snow-choked  forests  of  Northeast 
Siberia,   where   for  five   years  his  only 


companions  were  convicts  and  half- 
breeds.  In  1885  he  was  released  and 
settled  at  Nizhny-Novgorod,  devoting  his 
energies  to  literary  and  humanitarian 
pursuits.  He  subsequently  became  edi- 
tor of  Russkoye  Bagatstvo  in  association 
with  the  late  Constantin  Mikhailovsky, 
and  to-day  occupies  the  foremost  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  Russian  letters. 

Korolenko  is  an  exponent  of  social  pity. 
He  has  never  penned  a  line  that  does  not 
thrill  with  love  for  human  kind  or  radi- 
ate an  abiding  tenderness  for  the  frail 
and  the  forlorn.  Instead  of  being  embit- 
tered by  his  experiences,  he  has  been 
broadened.  Among  cripples  or  convicts, 
among  navvies  or  thieves,  along  the  ice- 
bound Lena  or  the  slumbering  Volga, 
in  filthy  kabak  or  in  tumble-down  izba, 
he  has  always  found  sparks  of  kindness 
and  of  courage.  He  does  not  concern 
himself  with  those  who  indulge  in  senti- 
mental self-analysis  but  with  those  who 
are  hungry  or  sick  unto  death.  Women 
seldom  flit  across  his  pages,  for  women 
are  plastic,  adaptable  and  easily  appeased. 
It  is  more  apt  to  be  a  blind  child  or  a 
man  shattered  by  suffering  or  blighted  by 
ignorance  who  becomes  his  pathetic  and 
appealing  hero.  There  is  hardly  a  char- 
acter in  the  entire  range  of  his  work 
that  has  not  been  taken  direct  from  the 
teeming,  troubled  life  about  him.  He 
has  never  had  to  invent  a  situation  nor 
to  manufacture  a  tragedy.  The  material 
for  innumerable  plots  lay  seething  before 
his  eyes,  and  heart-racking  scenes  were 
daily  enacted  in  his  presence.  Yet  de- 
spite everything  he  has  remained  a  mel- 
low, sunny  Little  Russian,  transfusing 
all  he  saw  with  sympathy  and  with  a 
playful,  endearing  commiseration,  that 
nothing  could  obscure. 

Maka/s  Dream,  Korolenko's  first  story 
of  importance,  which  appeared  in  the 
Russkaya  Mysl  while  its  author  was  still 
in  exile,  opened  the  eyes  of  Russia  to 
a  new  man  and  to  a  new  field.  It  is  a 
prose  epic,  fanciful,  yet  real,  depicting 
with  colour,  precision  and  expansive  hu- 
mour life  among  the  Yakuts  of  the  Si- 
berian Taiga.  The  effect  of  the  story 
was  tonic.  It  came  at  a  time  when  Tol- 
stoy was  confusing  the  public  with  My 
Confession  and  My  Religion,  and  when 
Garshin's    Red   Flower   was    adding   to 
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the  general  hysteria.  Here  at  last  was  a 
sane,  jovial  talent,  a  man  who  had  not 
forgotten  how  to  laugh.  Sketches  of  a 
Siberian  Tourist  t  followed,  and  they,  to- 
gether with  A  Saghalinian,  At-Davan, 
and  a  score  of  kindred  tales  quickly  as- 
sured Korolenko's  reputation.  For  con- 
summate poetic  realism  and  for  pure 
descriptive  beauty,  Turgeniev  himself 
never  surpassed  certain  of  these  sketches, 
and  for  poignant  humanity  they  often 
recall  the  agonising  pages  of  Crime  and 
Punishment.  With  later  stories  the 
range  of  character  and  incident  became 
almost  infinite.  The  grotesque  terror  of 
Makar  was  followed  by  the  tremulous 
aspiration  of  little  Joachim  in  The  Blind 
Musician,  the  demoniac  cruelty  of  Ara- 
bin  in  At-Davan  found  antithesis  in  the 
garrulous  solicitude  of  old  Tiburzhy. 
In  Bad  Company  and  A  Paradox  are  two 
of  the  most  exquisite  bits  of  child  an- 
alysis in  any  language,  and  At  Night  and 
The  Old  BelURinger  show  a  power  of 
evoking  the  supernatural  that  has  rarely 
been  equalled.  The  appeal  to  sympathy 
which  persists  through  all  these  stories 
is  infectious,  not  obvious.  It  is  almost 
unwillingly  that  Korolenko  touches  the 
heart-strings,  and  yet  he  never  fails  to 
do  so.  No  words  of  praise  can  be  too 
high  for  the  very  latest  stories  which  have 
come  from  Korolenko's  pen — The  River 
at  Play  and  The  Siberian  Carriers.  They 
rank  with  his  best  work,  which  is,  in- 
deed, saying  much. 

It  is  natural  that  a  man  with  Korolen- 
ko's civic  temperament,  his  broad  politi- 
cal humanism,  should  at  times  forsake 
fiction  and  devote  himself  to  a  closer 
study  of  actual  conditions.  Such  is  the 
spirit  that  prompted  him  during  the 
great  famine  to  visit  the  stricken  dis- 
tricts, where  for  months  he  went  from 
village  to  village  dispensing  the  meagre 
aid  at  his  command.  A  Year  of  Famine, 
in  which  he  described  his  experiences, 
was  a  book  without  literary  alloy,  and 
was  so  fearless  a  record  of  fact  that  it  was 
immediately  suppressed  by  the  censor. 
Korolenko  has  always  loved  the  restless 
fermentation  of  humanity,  and  frequently 
journeys  to  various  parts  of  the  Empire 
in  order  to  mingle  with  turbulent  dock 
hands      or     pallid      mystics.      Pavlovo 


Sketches,  The  Eclipse  and  Judgment 
Day  are  the  best  among  these  miscella- 
neous studies,  and  are  filled  with  accu- 
rate detail  and  illuminating  observation. 
There  are  those  who  pretend  that  Koro- 
lenko has  given  no  sustained  picture  of 
society,  no  work  of  substantial  propor- 
tion. They  perhaps  forget  that  he  has- 
been  persistently  hounded  by  the  censor  r 
and  that  Prokhar  and  the  Students r 
which  promised  so  well,  was  suppressed 
directly  the  first  chapters  appeared. 

From  first  to  last  Korolenko  has  been 
a  fighter.  He  is  the  spiritual  successor 
of  the  great  publicist  Chernyshevsky,  and 
has  always  had  an  abounding  contempt 
for  the  pious  pessimism  of  Tolstoy.  He 
exalts  struggle,  the  insistent  struggle  for 
liberty  and  enlightenment.  Nothing  can 
dim  his  consuming  ardour  for  justice  and 
for  truth  nor  blight  his  belief  in  his  fel- 
low man.  Only  a  few  years  since  he 
rose  single-handed  to  the  defence  of  cer- 
tain poor  Votiaks  who  were  unjustly 
accused  of  ritualistic  sacrifice,  and  single- 
handed  he  forced  the  courts  of  Ufa  to 
acquit  them  after  they  had  twice  been 
convicted.  Still  more  recently  he  re- 
signed  from  the  Academy  because 
his  protege  Gorky  had  been  stricken 
from  membership  for  alleged  partici- 
pation in  the  student  troubles.  So  ardent 
a  spirit  as  Korolenko  has  naturally  played 
a  prominent  part  in  the  current  agitation 
which  is  rending  Russia  asunder  or 
welding  her  into  a  stronger  unit.  On 
December  4th  last  he  was  chosen  to  pre- 
side at  the  great  mass  meeting  of  the 
Liberals  in  St.  Petersburg,  when  resolu- 
tions were  passed  demanding  constitu- 
tional reforms,  freedom  of  speech  and 
a  national  parliament.  In  appearance 
Korolenko  recalls  to  Russians  the  sov- 
ereign figures  of  the  eighties.  The 
pallor  of  his  countenance,  the  calm 
serenity  of  his  brow  and  the  gentle  in- 
tensity of  his  gaze  tell  their  own  story. 
He  is  even  greater  as  a  man  than  as  a 
writer,  and  it  is  as  a  man  that  he  is  wor- 
shipped by  his  countrymen.  They  wor- 
ship him  because  he  is  an  individualist, 
an  idealist,  because  he  believes  with 
every  apostle  of  progress  that  there  is 
manv  a  dawn  which  has  not  vet  shed  its 
light.  Christian   Brinton* 
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Translated  from  the  Russian  by  Henry  James  Forman 


Easter  Eve  of  the  year  187 — . 

Night  had  already  fallen  upon  the  si- 
lenced world.  The  earth,  warmed  during 
the  day,  was  now  fanned  by  the  sharp 
breeze  of  a  spring  night  frost  and  seemed 
to  be  deeply  breathing.  This  exhalation 
beneath  the  rays  of  the  glimmering,  star- 
speckled  firmament  created  pale  mists, 
that  rose  like  clouds  of  incense  to  meet 
the  coming  holiday. 

All   was   still.     The   small   provincial 

metropolis   of   N ,   wrapped   in   the 

damp  chill,  was  silently  waiting  for  the 
first  stroke  of  the  cathedral  bells.  But 
the  town  was  by  no  means  asleep.  In 
the  dusk,  in  the  shadows  of  the  voiceless 
and  depopulated  streets  you  could  feel  a 
pent-up  expectancy.  At  times  a  belated 
labourer,  whom  the  holiday  had  all  but 
overtaken  at  his  hard  and  thankless  task, 
would  run  by  homewards ;  at  times,  too, 
a  cabman's  team  would  clatter  along ;  and 
then  again  the  dumb  silence.  From  the 
street  life  had  ebbed  indoors,  into  rich 
mansions  and  into  squalid  huts,  all  aglow 
with  lights,  and  there  it  lay  still.  Over 
field  and  city,  over  all  the  earth  the 
breeze  that  blew  carried  a  nameless  sound 
heralding  the  approaching  Sabbath,  holi- 
day and  rejuvenescence. 

The  moon  had  not  risen  and  the  city 
lay  darkling  on  a  broad  height  upon 
which  stood  out  a  building,  large  and 
gloomy.  The  peculiar,  severe  straight 
lines  of  the  building  were  in  shadowy 
outline  against  the  starlit  blue;  a  black 
gate  barely  stood  out  from  the  dark  mass 
of  the  wall  and  four  turrets,  high  and 
tapering,  one  at  each  angle,  were  silhou- 
etted against  the  sky. 

On  a  sudden  there  broke  from  the 
high  cathedral  belfry  upon  the  sensitive 
air  of  the  brooding  night  the  first  ringing 
stroke  of  the  bells,  then  the  second  and 
the  third.    Scarcely  a  moment  passed  be- 


fore many  bells  in  many  places,  with 
varying  tones,  rang  out,  mingled  and 
sang  strains  that  blended  in  a  weird  har- 
mony and  softly  rocked  and  hovered  in 
the  ether.  From  the  gloomy  building, 
also,  could  be  heard  a  thin,  cracked,  jar- 
ring sound  that  seemed  to  tremble  in 
faint  hopelessness  of  rising  to  the  ethe- 
real heights  of  the  mighty  accord. 

The  ringing  ceased.  The  sounds 
melted  into  the  air,  but  the  previous  si- 
lence of  the  night  came  back  to  its  own 
only  by  degrees;  for  a  long  time  the 
plaintive,  dying  echo  wandered  through 
the  night  like  the  quivering  of  an  invisi- 
ble string  attuned.  In  the  houses  the 
lights  went  out;  the  windows  of  the 
churches  shone  brightly.  The  earth  in 
187 —  was  once  again  preparing  to  voice 
the  old  slogan  that  conquered  the  uni- 
verse— Love  and  Brotherhood. 

Within  the  black  gate  of  the  gloomy 
building  the  bolts  rattled.  Half  a  platoon 
of  soldiers,  with  muskets  clanking  in  the 
darkness,  came  forth  to  relieve  the  guard. 
They  marched  up  to  the  corners,  and  at 
each  post  stopped  for  a  moment.  From 
the  dark  little  clump  of  men  a  solitary 
figure  would  detach  itself  and  walk  off 
with  measured  step;  the  man  relieved 
would,  in  turn,  become  absorbed  by  the 
murky  little  group.  Then  the  half  platoon 
moved  on,  circling  round  the  high  prison 
walls.  The  sentry  who  was  to  be  posted 
on  the  western  side  was  a  young  recruit, 
whose  country  breeding  still  hung  about 
his  clumsy  movements.  The  young  face 
betrayed  the  keen  attention  of  the  tyro 
about  to  hold  his  first  responsible  place. 
He  stopped  with  his  face  toward  the  wall, 
and  clanking  his  musket,  advanced  two 
steps,  faced  about,  and  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  man  he  was  relieving. 
Turning  his  head  toward  his  relief,  the 
sentry  on  post  recited  to  the  newcomer 
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in  a  monotone  the  standing  regula- 
tions : 

"From  one  corner  to  the  other — to 
watch — not  to  sleep,  or  doze — ,"  the  sol- 
dier mouthed  jerkily,  while  the  recruit 
listened  with  attention,  a  strange  look  of 
anxiety  in  his  grey  eyes. 

"Understand  ?"  spoke  up  the  corporal. 

"Yes,  sir!" 

"Well,  be  careful,"  sharply;  then  in 
milder  tones  he  added : 

"Fear  nothing,  Thadieff,  you're  not  a 
woman  to  be  afraid  of  the  devil." 

"Afraid  of  the  devil?"  returned  the 
naive  Thadieff;  then,  musingly,  "some- 
thing in  my  heart — a  creepy  kind  of  feel- 
ing, brothers — " 

At  this  simple,  almost  childish,  confes- 
sion, laughter  was  heard  among  the  little 
troop  of  soldiers. 

"Poor  little  country  wife,"  remarked 
the  corporal  with  a  kind  of  pitying  con- 
tempt. Then,  in  a  more  military  voice 
he  commanded : 

"Carry — arms !  March !"  The  guard, 
with  even  tread,  disappeared  around  a 
corner  and  was  soon  out  of  earshot.  The 
new  sentry  shouldered  his  musket  and 
quietly  paced  the  length  of  the  wall.    .  .  . 

Inside  the  prison,  as  soon  as  the  test 
stroke  of  the  bell  was  heard,  all  was 
astir.  It  was  a  long  time  since  the  black 
and  sorry  night  of  the  prison  had  seen 
so  much  bustle.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as 
though  the  holiday  had  brought  with  it 
a  rumour  of  freedom.  One  after  another 
the  doors  of  the  cells  opened.  Men  in 
long,  grey,  draggle-tailed  cloaks  marched 
two  by  two  in  endless  files  along  the  cor- 
ridors and  into  the  prison  church,  agleam 
with  lights.  From  the  right  and  from 
the  left  they  came,  mounting  the  stairs 
from  below,  and  descending  from  above. 
Through  the  noise  of  the  tramping  feet 
could  be  heard  from  time  to  time  the  rat- 
tle of  a  musket  or  the  clang  of  fetters. 
Within  the  spacious  church  the  grey 
throng  poured  into  a  compartment  sepa- 
rated by  a  grating  of  bars  and  there  be- 
came still.  The  windows  of  the  church 
were  also  protected  with  strong  iron 
bars. 

The  prison  itself  was  empty.  Only  in 
the  four  turrets  at  the  angles,  securely 
locked    in,    four   lonely    prisoners    were 


pacing  their  round  cells  like  things  caged, 
and  every  now  and  then  they  would 
listen  at  their  doors  to  scraps  of  song  that 
reached  them  from  the  church. 

In  one  of  the  common  cells,  moreover, 
upon  a  bench,  lay  an  invalid.  The  war- 
den, on  hearing  of  this  prisoner's  sudden 
illness  as  the  others  were  being  marched 
into  the  chapel,  entered  his  cell,  bent  over 
him  and  looked  into  his  eyes  that  burned 
with  a  strange  lustre  and  gazed  into  the 
distance  without  expression. 

"Ivanov! — Listen,  Ivanov,"  the  war- 
den addressed  him. 

The  prisoner  did  not  turn  his  head; 
he  muttered  something  incomprehensible ; 
his  voice  was  hoarse  and  the  feverish  lips 
moved  with  pain. 

"Hospital  to-morrow,"  ordered  the 
warden  curtly  and  went  out,  leaving  a 
turnkev  at  the  door  of  the  cell.  The 
turnkey  glanced  at  the  prostrate,  fever- 
ish figure  and  shook  his  head. 

"Eh,  Mr.  Tramp,  but  you  ve  tramped 
your  last  this  time,  sure,"  he  philoso- 
phised, and  having  decided  that  there 
was  nothing  to  keep  him  there,  he  walked 
down  the  corridor  to  the  chapel,  and 
behind  the  closed  door  followed  the 
service,  kneeling  softly  at  the  appointed 
times. 

The  desolate,  unguarded  cell  was  filled 
from  time  to  time  with  the  mutterings  of 
the  invalid.  He  was  not  yet  an  old  man, 
this  invalid ;  he  was  large  and  well  built. 
In  his  rambling  talk  he  lived  again  his 
more  immediate  past,  and  his  face  was 
distorted  with  suffering. 

Fate  had  played  a  queer  prank  upon 
this  tramp.  Over  the  dangerous  Taiga* 
and  mountainous  wildernesses,  braving  a 
thousand  perils,  he  had  walked  fully  a 
thousand  versts  driven  by  a  burning  nos- 
talgia, led  on  by  one  hope :  "To  see  them 
— a  month — a  week — to  live  with  the 
folks,  then  the  road  again  for  me."  Only 
a  hundred  versts  from  his  native  village 
he  fell  into  that  prison.     .     .     . 

But  on  a  sudden  the  wild  mutterings 
ceased.  The  tramp  opened  his  eyes  and 
breathed  more  evenly.  In  his  burning 
head  thoughts  of  a  more  soothing  kind 
began  to  stir. 

The  sough  of  the  Taiga ! 

He    recognises    that    sound — musical, 

*A  marshy  forest  in  Siberia. 
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free.  He  had  learned  to  know  the  voices 
of  the  forest,  the  speech  of  every  tree. 
The  lofty  pine  trees  tinkle  high  above 
with  their  dense,  dark  foliage;  the  fir 
trees  whisper  together  impressively;  the 
bright  larch  waves  with  supple  branch, 
and  the  aspen  quakes  and  shivers  with 
frightened  leafage.  The  free  birds  twit- 
ter gaily  and  the  garrulous  brook  goes 
bowling  turbulently  along  through  stony 
gullies  and  secret  places  of  the  Taiga.  A 
flock  of  chattering  magpies  circles  in  the 
air — they  always  hover  over  those  thick- 
ets where  the  tramp,  hidden  by  the  un- 
dergrowth, stealthily  makes  his  way 
through  the  Taiga. 

The  invalid  seemed  actually  to  smell 
a  breath  of  the  Taiga  wind.  With  a  deep 
sigh  he  sat  up;  the  eyes  gazed  into  the 
distance,  but  suddenly  something  like 
consciousness  gleamed  in  them.  The 
tramp,  an  habitual  fugitive,  saw  before 
him  that  unusual  phenomenon — an  open 
door. 

A  mighty  instinct  quivered  through 
his  whole  fever-shaken  organism.  The 
symptoms  of  delirium  swiftly  disap- 
peared, or  else  rallied  about  the  solitary 
image  that  penetrated  the  chaos  of  his 
mind  like  a  ray  of  light — the  open 
door. 

In  a  minute  he  was  standing  up.  It 
seemed  as  though  all  the  fire  of  his  in- 
flamed brain  swept  into  the  eyes.  They 
gazed  ahead  with  an  intentness  set  and 
terrible. 

Some  one  coming  out  of  the  prison 
chapel  opened  the  door  for  a  moment. 
Waves  of  the  melodious  singing,  softened 
by  distance,  struck  upon  the  ears  of  the 
tramp  and  then  were  heard  no  more.  A 
tremor  of  emotion  passed  over  his  pale 
face ;  his  eyes  grew  dim  and  in  his  mind 
arose  a  picture  long  cherished  by  mem- 
ory— a  quiet  night,  the  whispering  of 
reverential,  dark-boughed  pines  about  the 
church  of  his  native  village ;  a  crowd  of 
fellow  villagers,  fires  burning  along  the 
river  bank  and  this  same  singing — he 
must  hurry  along  in  order  to  hear  all  that 
among  his  own  people.     .     .     . 

All  this  time  the  turnkey  behind  the 
church  door  in  the  corridor  of  the  prison 
kneels  and  prays  with  all  his  heart.    .    .    . 

The   young   recruit,   with   shouldered 


musket,  is  pacing  the  length  of  the  wall. 
The  smooth  prairie,  but  lately  denuded 
of  the  snow,  stretches  far  into  the  dis- 
tance before  the  sentry.  A  light  wind 
rustling  dryly  through  last  year's  grass 
over  the  steppes  forces  upon  the  mind  of 
.the  soldier  a  tender,  melancholy  reflec- 
tion. 

He  stopped  in  his  march,  stood  his 
musket  on  the  ground,  put  his  hands  on 
the  muzzle,  his  head  on  his  hands  and 
fell  to  musing.  It  was  still  not  quite 
clear  to  him  just  why  he  was  here  with 
a  gun  on  this  solemn  night  before  Easter, 
between  the  prison  wall  and  the  empty 
prairie  land.  Indeed,  he  was  still  a  good 
deal  of  a  moujik,  not  comprehending 
much  that  a  soldier  ordinarily  under- 
stands, and  it  was  not  for  nothing  he  was 
nicknamed  "Country."  It  was  only  a- 
little  while  ago  that  he  had  been  free, 
lord  and  master  of  his  own  field,  of  his 
own  work.  But  now  a  nameless,  indefi- 
nable dread  dogged  his  every  footstep  at 
every  moment,  and  drove  the  angular 
peasant  nature  into  the  strict  routine  of 
the  service. 

But  for  the  moment  he  was  alone.  The 
empty  landscape  spreading  before  him 
and  the  cry  of  the  wind  in  the  prairie 
grass  brought  upon  him  a  strange  drow- 
siness, and  before  his  eyes  floated  pictures 
of  home.  He  too  sees  a  village;  there 
also  the  wind  blows ;  fires  burn  about  the 
church  and  dark  pines  wave  their  green 
tops  above  it. 

At  times  he  starts,  and  then  his  grey 
eyes  seem  perplexed;  what's  this?  The 
prairie,  a  gun,  the  wall.  Reality  comes 
back  to  him  for  a  moment,  but  soon  the 
melancholy  whistle  of  the  night  wind 
again  conjures  up  domestic  scenes  and 
again  the  soldier  is  dozing  as  he  leans 
upon  his  gun.     .     .     . 

Not  far  from  where  stands  the  sentrv 
a  dark  object  rises  on  the  crest  of  the 
wall;  it  is  a  human  head.  .  .  .  The 
tramp  gazes  over  the  broad  steppe  to  the 
scarce-discernible  outline  of  the  distant 
forest.  .  .  .  His  chest  expands  as  he 
inhales  eagerly  the  free,  fresh  breath  of 
mother-night.  Hanging  by  the  hands  he 
softly  and  noiselessly  drops  from  the 
wall. 

The  jubilant  sound  of  bells  again 
wakes  the  nocturnal  stillness.    The  door 
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of  the  prison-chapel  opens  and  the  Easter 
procession  moves  solemnly  through  the 
courtyard.  A  wave  of  harmonious  song 
breaks  from  the  chapel.  The  sentry 
wakes  with  a  start,  straightens  up,  takes 
off  his  cap  to  cross  himself  and — with  his 
hand  uplifted  in  prayer  he  is  suddenly 
frozen  with  horror.  .  .  .  The  tramp, 
upon  reaching  the  ground,  made  a  dash 
into  the  dry  grass  of  the  steppe. 

"Stand!  Stand,  my  fine  fellow,"  cried 
the  terror-stricken  sentry  raising  his 
musket.  All  that  he  feared,  all  the  name- 
less dread  that  had  possessed  him,  re- 
turned at  the  sight  of  the  fleeing  figure  in 
grey. 

"Give  the  password!"  flitted  through 
the  mind  of  the  soldier,  and  taking  aim 


at  the  fugitive,  he  cocked  his  eye  with  a 
piteous  grimace  and  fired.    .    .    . 

Over  the  city  the  harmonious  peals 
again  hover  and  circle  melodiously  in  the 
ether.  The  cracked  bell  of  the  prison 
church  again  quakes  and  struggles  like 
a  slain  bird  in  its  death  agony.  From 
behind  the  walls  float  the  first  rhythmic 
sounds  of  the  solemn  chant,  "Christ  is 
Risen." 

But  on  a  sudden  all  else  is  drowned 
by  a  musket  shot  outside  the  wall.  .  .  . 
A  weak,  helpless  groan  is  followed  by  a 
plaintive  sob,  and  then  for  the  time  all 
is  still.     .     .     . 

But  the  far  echo  of  the  vacant  steppes 
repeated  with  dismal  murmuring  the  last 
reverberations  of  the  gun  shot.     .     .     . 


THE    GRAVES    OF    GRANARD 


Upon  the  night  of  souls  old  Maurya  heard 

The  graves  of  Granard  speaking  word  for  word : — 

"I  starve,"  groaned  one,  beneath  its  ancient  rood, 
"My  stomach  gnaws  me  for  the  loss  of  food." 

"There's  an  old  crone  lies  in  me,"  said  one, 
"That  won't  rest  easy  without  Teig,  her  son." 

Another : — "  Twas  in  India  he  fell, 

And  Donough  too  by  plague  or  shot  or  shell." 

Another: — "Shaun  that  promised  to  come  home 
Now  cheats  me  for  a  grave  of  Yankee  loam." 

The  next  one  murmured,  "Since  the  Southern  Sea 
Devoured  young  Aileen,  there's  a  void  in  me." 

Asked  one: — "Are  they  who  glutted  us  of  yore 
Now  starving  us  to  pay  our  old-time  score?" 

"Jealous  am  I  of  some  far  coral  reef — 

I  of  the  mines  where  Garry  came  to  grief." 

And  I  of  El  Dorado—"  came  their  sighs ; 
I  of  the  Potter's  field,  where  Morna  lies." 

Till  one  beneath  its  sculptured  vault  replied : 
"Hush  with  your  little  griefs,— I  bear  inside 
A  traitor  crushing  me  with  stones  of  pride.' 
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TWENTY  YEARS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

(1885-1905) 

BY   HARRY  THURSTON   PECK 


Part  III.— THE    REPUBLICAN    RALLY 


How  rapidly  old  issues  and  old  causes 
-were  fading  into  political  obscurity  was 
impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  the  passing  away,  early 
in  President  Cleveland's  administration, 
of  many  men  whose  names  evoked  in- 
numerable memories,  but  whose  careers 
already  had  receded  into  history.  In 
1885,  died  George  B.  McClellan ;  in  1886, 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Chester  Alan  Arthur, 
Winfield  S.  Hancock,  Horatio  Seymour, 
and  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  Of  these  dis- 
tinguished men,  two — General  Grant  and 
Mr.  Arthur — had  been  Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  Three — General  McClel- 
lan, General  Hancock,  and  Mr.  Seymour 
— had  been  unsuccessful  candidates  for 
the  presidency.  One — Mr.  Tilden — will 
probably  remain  unique  in  American  his- 
tory as  having  been  prevented  by  politi- 
cal intrigue  from  taking  possession  of  the 
chief  magistracy  to  which  his  country- 
men had  called  him. 

The  names  of  General  McClellan  and 
General  Grant  are  linked  iridissolubly 
with  the  annals  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
history  of  the  one  not  only  supplements 
the  history  of  the  other,  but  affords  a 
striking  contrast.  It  was  McClellan's  for- 
tune to  begin  the  task  which  Grant  com- 
pleted. McClellan  rests  to-day  beneath  the 
shadow  of  imputed  failure;  Grant  wears 
in  history  the  laurels  of  supreme  success. 
The  final  judgment  of  posterity  is  a 
judgment  from  which  appeal  is  hopeless ; 
yet  in  this  one  thing  it  is  seldom  wholly 
just.  It  takes  no  heed  of  circumstances 
or  conditions.  It  makes  no  reservations. 
It  exacts  unqualified  acceptance.  It 
stands,  with  a  stolidity  that  is  almost 
brutal,  upon  the  bed-rock  foundation  of 
bare  results. 

In  1861,  McClellan,  then  an  ex-captain 
of  Engineers,  came  to  Washington  to 
assume  command  of  the  nation's  military 


forces  in  succession  to  the  infirm  and 
aged  Scott.  A  few  successful  skirmishes 
in  West  Virginia,  which  popular  inex- 
perience magnified  into  mighty  bat- 
tles, had  won  for  him  this  swift  promo- 
tion. He  found  the  capital  in  a  state  of 
chaos.  The  rout  at  Bull  Run  had  demor- 
alised alike  the  army  and  the  Govern- 
ment. Raw  levies  from  the  North  were 
camped  about  the  city,  ignorant  of  the 
very  rudiments  of  military  training,  and 
officered  by  no  less  ignorant  civilians — 
tradesmen,  lawyers,  and  politicians.  As 
an  army,  it  was  preposterous ;  as  the  raw 
material  of  an  army,  there  was  no  better 
in  the  world.  But  to  convert  this  mob- 
like mass  into  a  great  fighting  machine, 
to  give  it  discipline,  coherence,  confi- 
dence, endurance  and  enthusiasm,  was  a 
problem  to  appal  the  genius  of  a  Carnot. 
Yet  this  McClellan  did,  and  he  did  it 
most  superbly.  The  impatient  North, 
smarting  under  defeat  and  fatuously  ex- 
pecting from  a  single  campaign  the  con- 
quest of  an  entire  people  of  English 
stock,  fretted  at  each  moment  of  delay. 
President  Lincoln  and  the  bullying  law- 
yer whom  he  had  made  his  Secretary  of 
War  were  little  less  unreasonable.  Mc- 
Clellan had  the  infinite  misfortune  to  take 
command  when  the  nation  was  still  child- 
ish in  its  hero-worship  and  as  yet  un- 
sobered  by  the  stern  realities  of  war. 
Men  called  the  new  commanding  general 
"the  young  Napoleon" ;  but  not  Napoleon 
himself  could  have  satisfied  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  Northern  editors  and  war- 
mad  orators.  Moreover,  McClellan  was 
charged  with  nursing  political  ambitions, 
because  of  the  foolish  speeches  of  some 
of  his  party  friends.*    He  became  an  ob- 

*  "My  friends  have  injured  me  a  thousand 
times  more  than  my  enemies,"  McClellan  is  said 
to  have  remarked  to  a  brother  officer. — 
Richardson. 
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ject  of  suspicion  to  members  of  the 
Cabinet — first  to  Stanton,  then  to  Chase 
— and  a  network  of  petty  intrigue  was 
woven  round  him  to  hamper  and  exas- 
perate him.  The  President  believed  in 
him,  yet  never  gave  him  a  free  hand  in 
anything.  A  morbid  fear  lest  the  Confed- 
erates should  make  a  sudden  dash  on 
Washington  came  over  Lincoln  from 
time  to  time,  and  still  more  strongly  over 
Stanton,  and  paralysed  the  operations  in 
the  field.  The  command  was  divided 
between.  Halleck  and  McClellan,  and 
divided  command  naturally  brought  di- 
vided counsels.  The  army  fought  and 
fought  heroically,  for  it  loved  McClellan. 
No  other  general  in  that  war  ever  so 
completely  won  the  devotion  of  his  sol- 
diers. An  intelligent  private,  who  after- 
ward published  his  recollections,  wrote: 
"Soldiers'  eyes  would  brighten  when 
they  talked  of  him.  Their  hard,  lean, 
browned  faces  would  soften  and  light  up 
with  affection  when  they  spoke  of  him."* 
Defeat  or  victory,  it  was  all  the  same. 
He  never  lost  his  hold  upon  the  men  who 
followed  him. 

That  McClellan  was  an  able  soldier 
and  that  his  campaigns  were  ably 
planned,  is  an  assertion  which  rests  upon 
the  highest  military  authority.  General 
Lee,  five  years  after  the  war,  when  asked 
whom  he  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  the 
Northern  generals,  answered  emphati- 
cally, "McClellan,  by  all  odds."f  Von 
Moltke,  in  1874,  said  that  McClellan  was 
the  one  scientific  general  on  the  Northern 
side,  and  that  Grant's  final  campaign  was 
worked  out  successfully  on  the  strategic 
lines  which  McClellan  had  laid  down.  In 
1862,  McClellan  pushed  the  Union  forces 
to  within  four  miles  of  Richmond.  After 
the  Seven  Days'  Battle,  he  was  super- 
seded by  the  boastful  and  incompetent 
Pope,  under  whom  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac was  shattered  at  Manassas  and 
driven  in  panic  flight  to  Washington. 
Called  in  this  dire  emergency  to  com- 
mand once  more,  McClellan  restored  as 
by  magic  the  morale  of  the  army,  which 
greeted  his  return  with  frantic  cheers; 
and  he  soon  after  led  it  to  the  bloody 

♦Wilkcson,  Recollections  of  a  Private  Sol- 
dier, p.  102  (New  York,  1887). 

tLcc,  Recollections  and  Letters  of  General 
Lee,  p.  416  (New  York,  1904). 


field  of  Antietam,  where  he  won  a  stra- 
tegic victory  over  Lee.  That  he  was  soon 
after  sent  into  retirement  and  that  his 
name  no  more  appears  in  military  annals, 
must  be  ascribed  to  several  circumstances. 
The  country  had  not  yet  learned  that  the 
conquest  of  the  South  was  utterly  im- 
possible until  it  should  have  been  drained 
to  the  last  drop  of  its  resources — in 
Bismarck's  ghastly  but  expressive  phrase, 
soigne  a  blanc.  Single  victories  were 
expected  to  crush  the  Confederacy, 
though  the  Confederacy  was  still  in  the 
early  years  of  its  existence,  amply  sup- 
plied with  men  and  with  munitions,  not 
intolerably  pinched  for  money,  and 
flushed  with  the  brilliancy  of  its  initial' 
victories.  President  Lincoln  had  not  yet 
nerved  himself  to  the  point  of  contem- 
plating bloodshed  with  a  feeling  that  it 
was  inevitable.  Stanton  and  the  Radi- 
cals hated  that  general  who,  if  successful, 
might  prove  to  be  a  political  opponent. 
In  consequence,  McClellan  fought,  as  it 
were,  with  a  rope  about  his  neck.  The 
delays,  the  repulses,  the  loss  of  life,  the 
inconclusive  battles — all  of  which  were 
afterwards  so  readilv  excused  in  Grant — 
were  held  to  be  unpardonable  in  McClel- 
lan. His  twenty  days'  successful  siege 
of  Yorktown  seemed  to  Mr.  Lincoln  a 
waste  of  time  quite  unendurable ;  where- 
as the  months  which  Grant  devoted  to 
the  siege  of  Petersburg  brought  on  him 
no  official  criticism.  McClellan's  Penin- 
sula campaign  was  rendered  fruitless  by 
the  sudden  withdrawal  of  McDowell's 
force  of  forty  thousand  men  just  at  the 
psychological  moment.  Grant's  arnjy 
was  never  weakened  by  executive  inter- 
ference. The  knowledge  that  his  ene- 
mies in  the  Government  were  as  active 
against  him  as  his  enemies  in  the  field, 
intensified  in  McClellan  a  certain  caution 
of  which  undoubtedly  he  already  had  too 
much.  He  exaggerated  both  the  num- 
bers and  the  equipment  of  the  Confed- 
erates. After  a  battle  he  could  never 
quite  understand  that  while  his  own 
troops  were  shaken,  the  enemy's  army 
must  be  shaken  quite  as  much.  He 
seemed  not  to  realise  that  what  the  foe 
could  do,  his  men  could  also  do  if  urged. 
And  so  he  balked  at  obstacles  of  which 
Lee  made  small  account;  he  waited 
for  supplies  of  food  and  clothing,  while 
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the  Confederates  marched  hungry  and  in 
rags ;  and  therefore  he  failed  to  follow 
up  successes  when  prompt  action  might 
possibly  have  dealt  a  crushing  blow. 
Judgment  is  given  against  McClellan 
because  of  the  sequel  to  the  battle  of 
Antietam.  Speaking  of  this,  President 
Lincoln  said  to  Mr.  Albert  D.  Richard- 
son:* 


•'I  adhered  to  him  [McClellan]  after  all  my 
Cabinet  advisers  lost  faith  in  him.  But  do  you 
want  to  know  when  I  gave  him  up?  It  was 
after  the  battle  of  Antietam.  The  Blue  Ridge 
was  then  between  our  army  and  his.  We  en- 
joyed the  great  advantage  over  them  which 
they  usually  had  over  us.  We  had  the  short 
line  and  they  the  long  one  to  the  rebel  capi- 
tal. I  directed  McClellan  peremptorily  to  move 
on  Richmond.  It  was  eleven  days  before  be 
crossed  his  first  man  over  the  Potomac;  it 
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was  eleven  days  after  that  before  he  crossed 
his  last  man.  Thus,  he  was  twenty-two  days 
in  passing  the  river  at  a  much  easier  and  more 
practicable  ford  than  that  where  Lee  crossed 
his  entire  army  between  dark  one  night  and 
daylight  the  next  morning.  That  was  the  last 
grain  of  sand  which  broke  the  camel's  back. 
I  retired  McGellan  at  once." 

There  is  really  no  answer  to  be  made 
to  this.  Yet  it  must  be  noted  that  when 
precisely  the  same  thing  occurred  after 
Gettysburg,  no  official  censure  was  passed 
on  Meade,  who  let  Lee  slip  away,  al- 
though the  Southern  army  was  badly 
broken,  and  although  the  Potomac  in  the 
rear  of  the  Confederates  was  swollen  bv 
a  flood  and  for  a  time  practically  un ford- 
able.  In  that  case,  however,  Lincoln 
merelv  wrote  to  Meade  a  "fatherly  let- 
ter,"  and  even  then  refrained  from  send- 
ing it.*  McClellan,  in  fact,  received  one 
kind  of  treatment,  while  Meade  and 
Grant  received  a  very  different  one. 

What  confirmed  and  fixed  the  un- 
favourable opinion  of  General  McClel- 
lan which  manv  Americans  now  enter- 
tain,  was  the  book  which,  after  his  death, 
was  published  under  the  editorship  of 
Mr.  \\\  C.  Prime.  McClellan  had  left  in 
manuscript,  for  the  private  reading  of 
his  children,  his  own  account  of  his  mili- 
tary career.  This  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Prime,  together  with  all  the  letters 
which  McClellan  while  at  the  front  had 
dashed  off  to  his  wife  from  day  to  day. 
Mr.  Prime  most  injudiciously  gave  to 
the  public  not  merely  the  manuscript,  but 
also  the  private  letters.  These  letters 
were  the  confidences  of  a  fond  husband 
to  an  adoring  wife,  and  they  were  never 
meant  for  anv  eve  but  hers.  Thev  are 
the  hasty  and  unpremeditated  expres- 
sion of  a  man  labouring  under  immense 
responsibility,  and  with  every  nerve 
strained  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  they 
reflect  accurately  the  moment's  mood. 
Read  fairly,  seven-tenths  of  what  they 
contain  should  be  eliminated  in  passing 
judgment  on  the  writer  of  them.  The 
bursts  of  impatience,  the  unreserved  free- 
dom of  criticism,  the  blunt  comments 
upon  men  and  things,  are  of  no  more  real 

•Of  Meade's  mistake.  Lincoln  said  to  Gen- 
eral Howard:  "He  expended  all  the  skill  and 
toil  and  blood  up  to  the  ripe  harvest  and  then 
let  the  crop  go  to  waste."    S perches,  ii..  p.  373- 


significance  than  the  casual  ejaculations 
and  careless  words  of  any  one  who  finds 
that  it  relieves  his  mind  to  speak  without 
restraint  to  a  wholly  sympathetic  listener. 
Knowing  that  she  to  whom  he  wrote 
would  rejoice  in  any  honours  that  were 
paid  him,  he  tells  her  many  things  of 
which  no  man  would  ever  speak,  save  to 
a  loving  woman,  and  then  for  her  delight 
and  not  for  his.  Yet  all  these  little  con- 
fidences, these  tokens  of  affectionate  inti- 
macy, were  set  forth  in  cold  type,  and 
they  have  been  made  to  justify  a  con- 
demnation of  McClellan.  Even  so  sen- 
sible and  fair-minded  an  historian  as  Mr. 
Rhodes  speaks  of  McClellan's  "puerile 
vanity,'*  while  upon  the  public  mind  there 
has  been  left  a  painful  and  quite  false 
impression  of  fret  fulness,  and  pettiness, 
and  egotism.  All  this  is  due  to  the  mis- 
taken zeal  of  Mr.  Prime,  who  in  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  a  literary  executor 
dealt  a  cruel  blow  at  the  reputation  of  a 
gallant  soldier.  For  with  all  his  military 
defects — and  these  he  shared  with  manv 
others  whose  fame  is  now  secure — Mc- 
Clellan was  a  brave,  unselfish  lover  of  his 
country,  which,  in  the  hour  of  its  black 
despair,  he  served  both  faithfully  and 
well. 

Whenever  a  pure  democracy  under- 
takes a  great  and  bloody  war,  some  of 
those  who  serve  it  are  cevtain  to  be  sac- 
rificed as  the  price  of  its  education  into 
an  understanding  of  just  what  is  needed 
for  success.  In  the  American  Civil  War, 
it  was  McClellan  who  was  sacrificed. 
Bv  the  time  when  Grant  was  ordered 
from  the  West  and  pitted  against  Lee, 
the  North  had  fullv  learned  the  lesson 
over  which  it  had  so  badly  bungled  for 
three  melancholv  vears.  All  the  bun- 
combe  had  been  knocked  out  of  it.  Even 
the  dullest  minds  perceived  that  a  hostile 
army  could  not  be  routed  by  flag-raisings 
and  florid  oratory.  That  very  Chinese 
mode  of  waging  war  was  at  an  end,  and 
men  buckled  down  to  the  grim  realities. 
Senttmentalism  had  no  more  place.  Sol- 
diers were  now  food  for  powder  and 
nothing  more.  Money  was  not  to  be 
saved  and  counted,  but  must  flow  like 
water — must  be  wasted  even,  rather  than 
withheld.  Militarv  amateurs  to  the  rear, 
professional  soldiers  to  the  front.  Even 
law  was  silent  amid  the  clash  of  arms. 
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Citizens  in  the  North  who  criticised  the 
Government  were  seized  bv  soldiers  and 
hurried  into  fortresses.  Newspaper  of- 
fices were  broken  into  and  their  presses 
stopped.  The  courts  were  open,  but  their 
writs  no  longer  ran.  A  telegram  from 
Washington  could  send  any  man  to  Fort 
Lafavette.  A  few  lines  scribbled  bv  a 
general  officer  served  to  annul  an  order 
of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
Everything  was  forced  to  yield  to  the 
supreme  exigency  of  war.  Democracy 
for  a  time  gave  way  to  military  despot- 
ism. And  so  when  Grant  was  called  to 
Washington,  he  was  invested  with  a 
power  which  none  of  his  predecessors 
had  possessed.  There  was  no  check  upon 
his  authority  in  the  field.  lie  was  freed 
from  Stanton's  interference.*  Even  the 
President  forbore  to  meddle  and  direct. 
And  the  Treasury  poured  out  three  mil- 
lions of  money  every  day  to  replace  the 
regiments  as  fast  as  they  were  slaugh- 
tered. Grant  was  a  tactician  as  McClel- 
lan  was  a  strategist.  As  a  soldier  he 
resembled  a  lump  of  clay  in  which  are 
embedded  grains  of  gold.  His  normal  me- 
diocrity was  at  times  lighted  up  by  gleams 
of  genius.  He  had  moments  of  stolidity 
so  dense  as  to  be  almost  dulness;  and 
again  he  would  rise  to  heights  of  magnifi- 
cent efficiency.  The  moral-military 
qualities  of  courage,  responsibility,  and 
self-confidence,  he  possessed  in  a  rare 
degree,  and  these  were  reinforced  by  a 
strong  good  sense  which  often  served 
him  as  an  admirable  substitute  for  theo- 

*Stanton  once  demanded,  in  his  impatient 
manner,  an  explanation  of  an  order  given  by 
Grant. 

"I  think  I  rank  you  in  this  matter,  Mr. 
Secretary,"  was  the  quiet  answer. 

"We  shall  have  to  see  Mr.  Lincoln  about 
that."  the  Secretary  replied. 

"All  right."  said  the  Lieutenant-General. 
''Mr.  Lincoln  ranks  us  both." 

They  went  to  the  White  House. 

"Won't  you  state  your  case,  General  Grant?" 
said  Stanton. 

Grant  replied :  "I  have  no  case  to  state ;  I 
am  satisfied  as  it  is." 

Mr.  Stanton  stated  his  case.  Then  Lincoln 
answered : 

"You  and  I,  Mr.  Stanton,  have  been  trying 
to  boss  this  job,  and  we  have  not  succeeded 
very  well  with  it.  We  have  sent  across  the 
mountains  for  Mr.  Grant,  as  Mrs.  Grant  calls 
him,  to  relieve  us,  and  I  think  we  had  better 
leave  him  alone  to  do  as  he  pleases." — Church, 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  p.  249  (New  York.  1897). 


retical  knowledge.  For  his  own  technical 
deficiencies  he  once  made  a  sort  of 
apologia  in  the  following  shrewd  sen- 
tences : 

"Some  of  our  generals  failed  because  they 
worked  out  everything  by  rule.  They  knew 
what  Frederick  did  at  one  place,  and  Napoleon 
at  another.  They  were  always  thinking  about 
what  Napoleon  would  do.  Unfortunately  for 
their  plans,  the  rebels  would  be  thinking  about 
something  else.  I  don't  underrate  the  value  of 
military  knowledge,  but  if  men  make  war  in 
slavish  observances  of  rules,  they  will  fail.  No 
rules  will  apply  to  conditions  of  war  so  dif- 
ferent as  those  which  exist  in  Europe  and 
America.  Consequently,  while  our  generals 
were  working  out  problems  of  an  ideal  char- 
acter .  .  .  practical  facts  were  neglected.  To 
that  extent  I  consider  remembrances  of  old 
campaigns  a   disadvantage." 

Yet  Grant's  two  signal  triumphs — 
Donelson  and  Vicksburg — were  won  by 
a  close  adherence  to  the  established  rules 
of  warfare.  The  operations  about  Donel- 
son have  been  compared  with  Napoleon's 
at  Ulm;  and  at  Vicksburg  his  well-exe- 
cuted plan  of  crushing  the  enemy  in 
detail  was  essentially  Napoleonic.  It  was, 
indeed,  at  Vicksburg  that  Grant's  mili- 
tary powers  rose  to  a  climax.  Never 
again  did  he  show  so  admirable  a  com- 
bination of  strategic  and  tactical  capacity, 
so  much  skilful  planning  and  so  much 
energy  of  execution.  He  seems  himself  to 
have  understood  this,  for  he  said  long  af- 
ter :  "I  don't  think  there  is  any  one  of  my 
campaigns  with  which  I  have  not  some 
fault  to  find,  and  which,  as  I -see  now, 
I  could  not  have  improved,  except  per- 
haps Vicksburg."  Certainly  he  never 
again  rose  to  the  same  height.  Perhaps 
the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  dif- 
ference in  military  skill  between  his 
two  opponents,  Pemberton  and  Lee. 
Placed  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  he  fought  the  useless  and 
bloody  battle  of  the  Wilderness — that 
name  of  horror — from  which  he  was 
forced  back  with  a  loss  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men.  At  Spottsylvania  he  made 
three  desperate  frontal  attacks  upon  a 
strongly  fortified  position,  with  no  result 
except  a  lavish  loss  of  life.  Then  came 
the  crowning  blunder  of  Cold  Harbour, 
where  again   the  Confederate   intrench- 
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ments  were  assaulted  from  the  front  and 
where  within  an  hour  twelve  thousand 
Union  soldiers  fell.  It  was  here  that 
Grant,  unmoved  by  the  frightful  loss  of 
life,  ordered  a  third  charge,  and  the  army 


disgrace.  Even  Grant  himself  in  after 
years  spoke  of  Cold  Harbour  with  re- 
morse.* In  this  one  campaign,  which 
earned  for  him  the  title  of  "the  Butcher," 
he  lost  more  men  than  Lee  had  in  his 


SSES  S.   GRANT 


remained  motionless,  refusing  to  obey.* 
Had  McCIellan  or  Hooker  or  Meade 
been  guilty  of  so  terrible  a  failure,  the 
whole  nation  would  have  demanded  his 
•Wilkwon.  p.  iji 


entire  army.  But  Lincoln  said,  as  he 
had  said  after  Shiloh:  "I  cannot  spare 
this  man.    He  fights."    Here  lay.  indeed, 
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the  secret  of  Grant's  ultimate  success. 
He  had  grasped  the  one  great  central 
fact  that  his  true  objective  was  not  Rich- 
mond, but  Lee's  army.  To  grapple  with 
that  army  at  any  time  or  any  place  and 
at  whatever  cost  in  soldiers'  lives,  sums 
up  the  plan  to  which  Grant  held  in- 
flexibly. Lee  could  no  longer  be  rein- 
forced. His  war-worn  troops  could  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  be  fed  and  fur- 
nished with  munitions.  Back  of  Grant 
there  was  always  an  unlimited  supply  of 
men,  of  money,  and  of  all  that  money  can 
procure.  Hence,  in  the  end,  Lee  must 
succumb  to  the  process  of  attrition  in- 
volved in  constant  fighting.  There  was 
no  genius  in  this  plan.  It  bore  the  same 
relation  to  military  science  which  slog- 
ging bears  to  scientific  boxing.  But  it 
was  certain  to  succeed  when  carried  out 
by  one  who  had  alike  the  authority  to 
pursue  it  and  the  iron  nerve  to  look  un- 
moved on  fields  of  slaughter.  When  Lee 
finally  surrendered,  there  was  nothing 
but  a  fragment  of  his  army  left,  half- 
starved  and  ragged,  and  at  the  very 
limit  of  what  flesh  and  blood  can 
bear. 

The  character  of  General  Grant  is 
usually  held  to  be  an  easy  one  to  read, 
and  yet  its  curious  contrasts  indicate  a 
singular  complexity.  There  were  in  it 
elements  of  undoubted  greatness,  and  yet 
few  men  have  lacked  so  utterly  the  ex- 
ternal marks  of  greatness.  A  keen  ob- 
server,* who  saw  him  for  the  first  time 
in  1864,  described  him  as  short,  round- 
shouldered,  utterly  devoid  of  presence, 
rough,  and  with  a  rather  scrubby  look, 
one  who  neither  marched  nor  walked,  but 
"pitched  along  as  though  his  next  step 
would  bring  him  on  his  nose."  "He  had 
a  cigar  in  his  mouth  and  rather  the  look 
of  a  man  who  did,  or  once  did,  take  a 
little  too  much  to  drink."  The  only 
softening  of  this  description  is  found  in 
the  mention  of  a  clear  blue  eye  and  a 
look  of  resolution  as  of  one  who  could 
not  be  trifled  with.  General  Horace 
Porter  gives  an  almost  pathetic  picture 
of  Grant,  in  the  midst  of  the  Wilderness 
campaign,  clothed  in  a  shabby,  tarnished 
uniform,  and  whittling  a  stick,  with  hands 
encased  in  brown  thread  gloves,  through 

*R.  H.  Dana.     See  Adams,  Life  of  R.  H. 
Dana,  ii.,  p.  271. 


the  frayed  finger-ends  of  which  his  nails 
protruded.*  At  the  surrender  of  Lee,  the 
Confederate  commander  came  to  the  in- 
terview, as  courtesy  required,  in  complete 
uniform  and  wearing  at  his  side  a  jewelled 
sword.  Grant  came  clothed  in  the  garb 
of  a  private  soldier,  spattered  with  mud, 
swordless,  and  with  no  sign  of  rank 
save  the  stars  of  a  general  stitched  upon 
his  faded  blouse.  He  carried  this  exces- 
sive simplicity  into  everything.  Bred  as 
a  soldier,  he  had  no  liking  whatsoever 
for  military  pomp.  When  he  visited 
Berlin  in  1877,  the  Emperor  offered  for 
his  entertainment  the  spectacle  of  a  mili- 
tary review,  only  to  be  met  by  the  re- 
mark :  "A  military  review  is  a  thing 
which  I  hope  never  to  see  again."  He 
could  not  even  bear  the  sound  of  martial 
music. 

The  contradictions  in  his  character  are 
difficult  of  explanation.  Considerate, 
tender-hearted,  and  as  merciful  as  Lin- 
coln himself,  he  could  yet  order  the  sac- 
rifice of  thousands  and  look  upon  their 
slaughter  with  a  perfectly  impassive 
face.  Shrewd  and  practical  in  military 
administration,  he  failed  to  make  even  a 
comfortable  living  in  civil  life ;  and  when 
the  war  broke  out,  he,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-nine,  was  a  debt-ridden  clerk  in  a 
country  "store,"  with  an  annual  salary 
of  $800.  Incorruptibly  honest,  he  was, 
nevertheless,  surrounded  throughout  his 
presidency  by  stock-jobbers,  money- 
sharks,  ringsters,  and  blacklegs  of  every 
sort,  whose  baseness  he  could  not  be 
made  to  see,  so  that  he  stood  by  them  to 
the  end  with  a  loyalty  which  was  at  once 
sublime  and  pitiful.  His  last  years  were 
clouded  by  the  shadow  of  disgrace  which 
came  upon  him  from  his  business  asso- 
ciation with  a  common  swindler,  by 
whom  Grant  himself  was  ruined,  together 
with  hundreds  of  unfortunate  persons 
who  had  been  lured  to  beggary  by  the 
misuse  of  an  illustrious  name.  In  any 
other  man,  such  trustfulness,  such  blind- 
ness to  the  truth,  would  have  been  little 
less  than  imbecility.  In  Grant  it  was 
only  one  of  the  many  paradoxes  in  a 
character  which  in  its  depths  must  always 
be  inscrutable.  When  he  died,  his  coun- 
trymen, moved  by  the  pathos  of  his  end, 

♦Porter,    Campaigning    with    Grant,    p.    65 
(New  York,   1900). 
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forgot  the  sordid  drama  of  his  presi- 
dency, and  remembered  onlv  the  davs  of 
his  true  greatness,  his  courage  and  te- 
nacity, and  his  noble  magnanimity  to  a 
conquered  foe.  Throughout  the  future, 
when  his  name  is  spoken,  it  will  inevita- 
bly recall  the  picture  of  a  silent  man  on 
horsclwck.  unmoved,  unflinching,  undis- 
mayed— one  whom  the  mists  of  time  have 

m 

already  blurred  into  a  figure  of  heroic 
mould. 

Mr.  Tilden  was  a  type  of  man  quite 
antithetical  to  this.  He  is  the  supreme 
illustration  in  American  political  history 
of  sheer  intellect  unrelieved  bv  anv  of 
those  human  qualities  which  win  men's 
love  as  well  as  their  respect.  Born  with 
a  bodv  so  frail  that  he  never  knew  a  dav 
of  perfect  health,  he  had  no  boyhood; 
but.  even  as  a  child,  his  mind  was  given 
wholly  up  to  the  mastery  of  government 
and  politics.  In  his  father's  house  he 
heard  political  discussions  between  some 
of  the  most  adroit  and  wily  party  man- 
agers of  that  day.  By  the  time  when  he 
was  fifteen  years  of  age.  he  was  as  well 
informed  in  American  political  history 
and  in  the  manoeuvres  of  political  strife 
as  any  one  of  those  whose  revelations  he 
had  listened  to  so  greedily.  He  studied 
law  and  soon  rose  to  high  rank  in  that 
profession.  With  its  pursuit  he  blended 
political  ambition.  and  both  in  law  and 
politics  he  brought  to  bear  all  the  re- 
sources of  a  cold,  calculating  nature,  un- 
moved by  passion  or  by  prejudice,  able 
to  bide  its  time,  to  terrorise,  to  dissem- 
ble, and  :o  plan,  not  merely  for  the  pres- 
ent, but  for  the  distant  future.  He  knew 
that  money  was  a  power  in  political  life. 
and  he  accumulated  a  large  fortune  as  a 
railroad  lawyer.  n:akiug  political  promi- 
nence a  source  of  gain,  though,  as  a  ntat- 
ter  of  far- seeing  wisdom,  setting  his  face 
against  political  corrupt:- re.  A:  the  tune 
when  Tweed  and  his  vulgar  hondits  be- 
ca«  their  swav  in  the  ctt*.  ::  Xew  York. 
v;Ver*  -~a-:e  "•:  sict  ::  x7«:->:t:-:n.  He 
ev">  ••<^:  -hi*  taw  irv  destrce  tor  h:>  own 
enos.  until  the  m-rment  .•ante  when  he 
coult  strike  'vith  :eaily  certainty:  and 
then  the  R:~g  v-a>  smashed  and  :ts  two 
servile  :ud^>.  "f-amar:  ir  :  iJ"arf-:z«?. 
were  irtven  tr m  the  terch  ^  El ected 
covertvr  in  :  >ro-  he  ruled  tire  Stat?  with 
<uch   *.  nte  «.".*?? -t   mtegrt.y  a^  t  r   "*nn   .  r^ 


himself  in  1876  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  the  presidency.  The  nation  at 
large,  wearied  by  the  scandals  and  cor- 
ruption of  Grant's  second  term,  saw  in 
Tilden  the  very  leader  demanded  by  the 
hour,  a  true  reformer  fit  to  cleanse  and 
purify  the  departmental  sewers  at  Wash- 
ington. In  the  election  he  received  not 
only  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote,  but 
likewise  a  majority  of  twenty  votes  in 
the  Electoral  College.  To  destroy  this 
majority  it  was  necessary  for  the  Repub- 
licans to  alter  the  result  in  the  States  of 
South  Carolina,  Florida  and  Louisiana, 
and  in  the  State  of  Oregon.  This  was 
accomplished  by  the  superb  political  man- 
agement of  the  Republicans,  who  re- 
ceived their  cue  from  Mr.  Chandler's 
famous  telegram:  "Claim  everything." 
Through  the  Electoral  Commission, 
voting  always  on  strictly  party  lines 
— 8  to  7 — the  four  doubtful  States  were 
given  to  Hayes,  who  was  declared  elected 
by  a  majority  of  a  single  vote.  The 
announcement  was  made  only  two  days 
before  the  new  President  was  sworn  in. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr. 
Tilden  was  rightfully  elected.  Such  was 
apparently  the  view  of  President  Grant 
himself,  if  we  may  credit  the  statement 
of  his  intimate  friend.  Mr.  G.  W.  Chflds. 
Every  Democrat  in  the  country  was  con- 
vinced of  it,  and  not  a  few  Republicans. 
Had  Mr.  Tilden  been  a  different  sort  of 
man.  he  would,  perhaps,  have  said  the 
word  to  precipitate  a  civil  war.  Rut  he 
was  not  the  one  to  seek  his  ends  by  force : 
and  Si>  he  accepted  a  result  which  he  and 
all  his  friends  believed  to  be  a  triumph  of 
injustice.  It  must  tie  said,  however,  that 
the  Electoral  Commission  was  not  in- 
vented as  a  partisan  device,  but  as  a  means 
of  securing  an  honest  decision.  In  Con- 
gress, the  bill  creating  it  was  passed  in 
each  House  by  a  combination  of  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats.  Had  the  Democrats 
voted  solidly  against  it.  the  Commission 
could  not  have  been  established.  It  is 
not  unfair  to  say  that  the  Commission 
was  more  truly  a  Democratic  than  a 
Republican  affair:  for  it  was  the  Re- 
publicans who  at  first  feared  that  it 
would  give  the  presidency  to  Tilden. 
Therefore  Tilden's  party  was  logical!  v 
beund  to  accept  the  final  verdict"  even 
though  it  believed  that  the  maioritv  of 
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the  Commission  had  acted  not  as  judges 
but  as  partisans. 

Mr.  Tilden  never  was  so  highly  hon- 
oured by  his  countrymen  as  in  the  hour 
of  his  defeat.  Unfortunately  for  him, 
the  scandal  of  the  so-called  "cipher  tele- 
grams" robbed  him  to  a  great  degree  of 
the  respect  and  sympathy  which  until 
then  had  been  so  freely  given  him.  In 
January,  1877,  a  number  of  telegrams 
relating  to  the  election  of  the  previous 


year  had  been  delivered  to  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of 
which  the  chairman  was  a  Democrat. 
More  than  thirty  thousand  other  tele- 
grams were  furnished  to  a  committee  of 
the  Senate,  of  which  a  Republican  was 
chairman.  Mr.  William  H.  Orton,  the 
president  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  a  thick-and-thin  Repub- 
lican, had  first  allowed  certain  members 
of    his    own     party    to    examine    these 
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despatches  and  to  abstract  such  ones  as 
they  required.  Many  of  the  telegrams 
were  written  in  cipher,  and  in  a  mysteri- 
ous manner  they  found  their  way  to  the 
office  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  where 
some  ingenious  person  worked  out  the  key 
to  their  decipherment.  On  October  8, 1878, 
that  paper  published  the  translation  of  a 
number  of  telegrams  relating  to  the  dis- 
puted Florida  election,  and  on  the  16th 
of  the  same  month  it  gave  the  translation 
of  another  batch  of  telegrams  relating  to 
the  canvass  in  South  Carolina.  From 
these  it  appeared  that  offers  had  been 
made  in  behalf  of  the  returning  boards 
in  Florida  and  South  Carolina  to  cast 
the  electoral  votes  of  those  States  for  Mr. 
Tilden  in  return  for  a  large  sum  of 
money.  It  subsequently  became  known 
that  like  offers  had  been  made  to  Mr.  A. 
S.  Hewitt  by  persons  representing  the 
Louisiana  returning  board.  Some  of 
these  despatches  had  been  addressed  to 
Mr.  Tilden's  residence  in  New  York 
City,  and  had  been  delivered  to  his 
nephew,  Colonel  Pelton.  The  Republi- 
cans at  once  charged  that  Tilden  had  en- 
deavoured to  secure  the  presidency  by 
bribery,  or  at  any  rate,  that  he  had  been 
in  negotiation  with  scoundrels  concerning 
such  a  plan. 

Mr.  Tilden  wrote  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Congressional  sub-committee,  then 
sitting  in  New  York,  and  asked  to  be 
heard  as  to  the  inquiry  which  it  was 
making.  He  appeared  before  it  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1879,  an^  was  subjected  to  a 
rigid  examination  by  Mr.  Thomas  B. 
Reed,  a  Republican  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. Tilden  was  in  a  state  verging 
upon  physical  collapse.  Partly  paralysed, 
and  with  limbs  contracted,  he  dragged 
himself  haltingly  to  his  seat,  and  gave 
his  answers  in  a  voice  so  feeble  and  so 
hoarse  as  to  be  almost  inaudible.  As  the 
probe  was  relentlessly  applied,  his  pallid 
face  became  mottled  with  excitement, 
his  lips  twitched,  and  his  hands  trembled, 
until  the  sight  of  him  was  painful.  If 
one  were  to  base  a  final  judgment  upon 
the  record  of  this  examination,  it  could 
scarcely  be  in  Mr.  Tilden's  favour.  He 
answered  clearly  with  regard  to  every 
circumstance  which  helped  his  case;  but 
at  times  he  seemed  afflicted  with  a  most 
extraordinary    lapse    of    memory,    and 


many  of  his  answers  were  vague,  evasive 
and  unsatisfactory.  He  seemed  to  avoid 
all  categorical  replies.  "I  presume  I 
did,"  "I  do  not  remember,"  "I  guess  not," 
"I  may  have  done  so,"  "I  do  not  believe 
so,"  "I  think  I  did  not,  so  far  as  I  re- 
member," "I  think  not,"  "I  may  have 
seen  it" — this  is  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Tilden  again  and  again  made  answer. 
The  effect  of  this  examination  upon  pub- 
lic opinion  was  distinctly  bad.  It  lost 
him  the  sympathy  of  thousands  of  Re- 
publicans ;  and,  to  some  extent,  it  led  his 
own  followers  to  qualify  the  confidence 
which  they  had  in  him.  He  seemed 
for  the  time  no  longer  the  stern  re- 
former and  high-minded  patriot,  but 
rather  the  sly  and  foxy  politician,  stoop- 
ing at  least  to  contemplate  dishonour. 
That  Mr.  Tilden  was  actually  unaware 
of  what  was  going  on  in  1877,  an^  tnat 
he  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  telegrams 
which  were  received  in  his  own  house  by 
a  near  relative,  and  in  a  matter  of  such 
vital  interest  to  him,  is  very  difficult  to 
believe.  That  he  had  any  corrupt  pur- 
pose, however,  is  quite  incredible.  He 
may  have  hoped  to  lay  a  trap  for  his 
opponents,  or  to  secure  evidence  to  dis- 
credit the  venal  canvassers  of  the  doubt- 
ful Southern  States.  This  is,  at  any 
rate,  a  reasonable  theory.  The  facts  un- 
doubtedly acquit  him  of  anything  more 
serious.  These  facts  are  verv  convinc- 
ingly  summed  up  by  Mr.  Tilden's  biog- 
rapher, Mr.  Bigelow :  Only  one  vote 
was  required  to  elect  Tilden.  The  votes 
of  three  States  were  in  the  market  and 
at  a  price  which  Tilden  could  easily  have 
paid.  Tilden  did  not  get  that  vote. 
Hayes  needed  all  the  votes  of  three 
States.  All  were  for  sale.  Hayes  got 
them  all  and  was  elected,  and  within  six 
months  after  his  inauguration  every  per- 
son known  to  have  been  concerned  in 
securing  or  giving  those  votes,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  received  an  office, 
or  the  offer  of  one,  from  Mr.  Hayes. 

Tilden  as  a  politician  was  a  combina- 
tion of  Jefferson  and  Van  Buren.  His 
hold  upon  his  party  was  stronger  than 
that  of  any  other  leader  since  Jackson's 
time.    An  admirer  wrote  of  him : 

"His  qualities  were  of  the  solid  and  reflective 
type  that  are  slowly  recognised  by  the  masses,. 
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but  when  once  perceived,  constitute  the  strong- 
est claim  upon  public  attention  and  yield  to 
their  possessor  the  largest  influence  with  his 
fellows.  .  .  .  The  secret  of  Mr.  Tilden's  suc- 
cess in  life  as  a  lawyer,  a  man  of  business,  and 
a  statesman,  was  the  thorough  way  with  which 
he  did  everything  that  he  attempted  to  do.  He 
never  took  anything  for  granted.  He  never 
went  into  court  with  a  case  until  he  had 
searched  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  law. 
He  never  made  an  investment  until  he  had  per- 
sonally studied  the  last  details  of  the  business. 
He  never  went  into  a  political  campaign  with- 
out looking  out  after  every  individual  voter. 
In  the  campaign  of  1876,  he  took  everything 
into  account  up  to  the  closing  of  the  ballot 
boxes,  and  he  beat  his  opponents  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  game.  If  the  election  laws 
of  the  whole  country  had  been  like  those  of 
New  York,  he  would  have  been  President  of 
the  United  States." 

As  a  man,  he  was  one  to  be  respected, 
but  hardly  to  be  liked.  His  whole  life 
was  given  up  to  his  ambition.  He  had  a 
lust  for  power,  and  to  this  all  else  was 
sacrificed.  His  feeble  health  contributed 
to  isolate  him  from  the  great  mass  of 
humanity.  He  was  all  intellect,  and  this 
intellect  was  dominated  always  by  the 
spirit  of  calculation.  Frugal,  cautious, 
cold-blooded,  he  was  absolutely  destitute 
of  the  emotions  and  the  passions  which 
are  felt  by  normal  men.  His  friendships, 
such  as  they  were,  never  led  him  into 
any  warmth  of  feeling.  He  treated  his 
friends  as  though  at  some  time  they 
might  become  his  enemies.  In  all  the 
years  of  his  life  he  never  loved  a  woman. 
The  very  naive  biography  of  Mr.  Tilden, 
written  by  his  friend  and  literary  execu- 
tor, says  of  him :  "Tilden  never  married, 
only  because  he  never  felt  the  need  of  a 
wife.  .  .  .  Women  were,  so  far  as 
he  could  see,  so  unimportant  to  his  suc- 
cess in  any  of  the  enterprises  upon  which 
his  heart  was  set,  that  marriage  never 
became  a  subject  of  leading  interest."* 
Just  as,  when  a  boy,  he  had  no  part  in 
sports  and  games,  "never  whittled  a 
stick,  tossed  a  ball,  climbed  a  tree,  ran  a 
race,  or  pulled  an  oar,"  so  in  his  maturer 
years  he  had  few  pleasures  such  as  ren- 
der the  mind  elastic  and  cultivate  the 
taste.     He  knew  little  or  nothing  about 

♦Bigelow,  Life  of  Tilden,  ii.,  p.  374. 


art.  Music  he  never  cared  for.  He 
read  much,  but  solelv  because  he 
sought  the  power  which  knowledge 
gives.  Physical  exertion  was  distasteful, 
and  he  enjoyed  massage  because  it  gave 
him  exercise  without  exertion.  Such 
was  Mr.  Tilden — less  a  man  than  a 
highly  intelligent  machine,  a  machine 
which  worked  with  absolute  precision, 
but  in  which  the  only  thing  to  be  admired 
was  the  perfection  of  its  mechanism. 

The  vear  1886  was  marked  bv  serious 
disturbances  arising  from  strikes  and 
other  labour  movements,  which  recalled 
the  events  of  1877,  when  the  industries 
of  the  country  were  paralysed,  and  when, 
at  the  great  centres  of  traffic  in  twelve 
States,  conditions  existed  that  seemed 
to  threaten  civil  war.  In  1886,  there  was 
less  violence,  yet  the  social  unrest  was 
so  widespread  as  to  be  at  once  significant 
and  ominous.  From  the  shipyards  in 
Maine  to  the  railwavs  in  Texas  and  the 
Far  West  there  was  continual  disorder 
in  nearly  every  branch  of  industry.  In 
New  York  City,  the  employes  of  the 
street-car  lines  began  a  strike  on  Febru- 
ary 3d,  which  was  ended  on  the  18th  by 
a  victory  for  the  strikers.  The  disturb- 
ances, nowever,  broke  out  again  on 
March  2d  and  continued  intermittentlv 
until  September  1st,  when  the  managers 
of  the  roads  once  more  gave  way.  On 
one  day,  every  line  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  was  "tied  up"  completely.  In 
June,  the  elevated  railways  had  a  similar, 
though  much  more  brief,  experience. 
The  mania  for  striking  seemed  to  be  in 
the  very  air;  and  on  April  20th,  in  Bos- 
ton, even  the  children  in  two  of  the  public 
schools  struck  for  a  continuous  session, 
and  adopted  all  the  approved  methods  of 
the  conventional  strike,  stationing  pick- 
ets, attacking  such  children  as  refused 
to  join  them,  and  causing  a  small  riot 
which  had  to  be  put  down  by  the  police. 

The  storm  centres  of  labour  agitation 
were  St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  At  St. 
Louis  a  demand  was  made  by  the  em- 
ployes of  the  Texas  Pacific  Railway  for 
the  reinstatement  of  a  foreman  who  had 
been  discharged.  The  receiver  refused 
the  demand,  and  a  strike  took  place  which 
very  soon  extended  to  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific, and,  in  fact,  to  all  the  roads  con- 
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stituting  the  Gould  system.  Traffic 
throughout  the  whole  Southwest  was 
practically  suspended,  and  before  long 
the  strike  took  on  the  form  of  riot  and 
incendiarism.  United  States  troops  were 
sent  to  maintain  order,  but  their  numbers 
were  insufficient,  and  the  rioters  cared 
nothing  for  the  special  deputies  who  had 
been  sworn  in  to  keep  the  peace.  A 
squad  of  these  deputies  fired  upon  a 
crowd,  killing  or  wounding  a  number  of 
persons  (April  7th).  This  act  inflamed 
the  mob,  which  armed  itself,  and  for  a 
time  was  master  of  the  city.  The  torch 
was  applied  to  railroad  property,  fac- 
tories were  closed,  and  great  losses  were 
inflicted,  not  only  upon  the  railroads,  but 
upon  the  entire  population.  The  leader 
in  these  depredations  was  a  Scotchman 
named  Martin  Irons,  a  typical  specimen 
of  the  ignorant  fanatic,  exactly  the  sort 
of  man  who  comes  to  the  front  whenever 
the  populace  is  inflamed  by  passion  and 


bent  on  violence.    Sly,  ignorant,  and  hall 

an  animal,  he  nevertheless  was  able  tc 
play  upon  the  prejudices  of  his  fellows 
and  to  stimulate  their  class  hatred  ac 
artfully  as  to  make  them  deaf  to  tht 
counsels  of  their  saner  leaders.  For  a 
time  he  had  his  way;  yet  in  the  end  thij 
strike  collapsed  after  those  who  shared 
in  it  had  forfeited  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  wages,  and  after  the  rail- 
roads had  incurred  an  even  heavier  loss. 
In  Chicago,  the  men  in  the  Pullman 
works  began  a  strike  in  May,  and  before 
long  nearly  fifty  thousand  men  were  out. 
In  a  conflict  with  the  police  a  number  of 
workingmen  were  shot.  Chicago  had 
for  some  time  been  the  headquarters  of 
a  small  but  very  active  group  of  An- 
archists, nearly  all  of  whom  were  for- 
eigners. The  strikers  had  no  sympathy 
with  Anarchists,  nor  any  affiliation  with 
them.  Nevertheless,  the  Anarchists  be- 
lieved that  the  proper  moment  had  now 
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come  for  them  to  strike  a  blow,  hoping 
thereby  to  win  to  their  support  new  fol- 
lowers from  the  ranks  of  the  discon- 
tented. There  were  published  in  Chi- 
cago two  newspapers,  one  in  English 
(the  Alarm),  conducted  by  a  man  named 
Parsons,  and  one  in  German  (the  Ar- 
beiler  Zeitung),  conducted  by  one  Au- 
gust Spies,  and  both  of  them  devoted  to 
the  anarchistic  propaganda.  About  the 
time  when  the  strike  began,  there  appeared 
in  the  Alarm  a  most  inflammatory  article, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  part : 

"Dynamite!  Of  a!l  the  good  stuff  this  is  the 
stuff.  Stuff  several  pounds  of  this  sublime 
stuff  into  an  inch  pipe,  plug  up  both  ends,  in- 
sert a  cap  with  a  fuse  attached,  place  this  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  lot  of  rich 
loafers  who  live  by  the  sweat  of  other  peo- 
ple's brows,  and  light  the  fuse.  .  .  .  The 
dear  stuff  can  be  carried  around  in  the  pocket 
without  danger ;  while  it  is  a  formidable 
weapon  against  any  force  of  militia,  police  or 
detectives  that  may  want  to  stifle  the  cry  for 
justice  that   goes    forth    from   the   plundered 

On  May  4th,  a  mass  meeting  of  work- 
ingrrien  was  held  in  the  Haymarkct 
Square  to  protest  against  the  acts  of  the 
police.  Late  at  night,  after  some  rather 
tame  addresses  had  been  delivered,  art 
Anarchist  leader,  an  Englishman  named 
Samuel  Fielden,  broke  forth  into  a  vio- 
lent harangue.  He  denounced  all  gov- 
ernment in  the  most  savage  terms,  yelling 
out,  "The  law  is  your  enemy!  We  are 
rebels  against  it  I" 

Word  had  been  sent  to  police  head- 
quarters, and  while  Fielden  was  in  the 
midst  of  his  wild  talk,  a  battalion  of 
nearly  two  hundred  policemen  marched 
into  the  Square.  Their  captain  com- 
manded the  gathering  to  disperse. 
Fielden  replied,  "We  are  peaceable." 
He  was,  however,  arrested.  A  moment 
later,  a  pistol  was  fired,  apparently  as  a 
signal,  and  at  once  a  bomb  was  hurled 
into  the  ranks  of  the  police.  It  exploded 
with  terrible  effect.  Nearly  fifty  police- 
men were  thrown  to  the  ground,  and 
seven  of  them  were  so  badly  wounded 
that  they  died  soon  after.  With  splendid 
discipline,  the  ranks  were  at  once  closed 
up  and  a  charge  was  made  upon  the  mob 
which  scattered   it  in  flight.     Of  the 


Anarchists  arrested  for  this  outrage, 
seven  were  sentenced  to  death  by  Judge 
Gary.  Of  these  seven,  four — Engel, 
Spies,  Parsons  and  Fischer — were 
hanged ;  one — Lingg — committed  sui- 
cide; and  two — Schwab  and  Fielden — 
had  their  sentences  commuted  to  impris- 
onment for  life.  Eight  years  afterward, 
a  Governor  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Altgeld, 
moved  partly  by  the  appeals  of  senti- 
mentalists, and  partly  by  his  own  in- 
stinctive sympathy  with  lawlessness, 
gave  a  free  pardon  to  such  Anarchists 
as  had  been  imprisoned. 


In  June,  1886,  in  New  York,  the  dis- 
turbed conditions  were  mirrored  in  po- 
litical agitation,  though  here,  also,  the 
Anarchists  showed  their  heads.  They 
were,  however,  dealt  with  before  they 
could  do  mischief.  One  of  their  leaders, 
named  Johann  Most,  and  three  of  his 
companions,  were  imprisoned  on  the 
charge  of  inciting  to  riot.  Most  was  a 
foul  creature,  at  once  murderous  and 
cowardly.  When  arrested,  he  was  found 
hiding  under  the  bed  of  his  mistress,  and 
was  taken  away  whimpering  in  abject 
terror.    With  him  and  with  his  kind  the 
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workingmen  of  New  York  had  no  affin- 
ity, but  sought  to  redress  their  grievances 
at  the  polls.  In  this  year  Mr.  Henry 
George  was  nominated*  as  the  Labour 
candidate  for  the  mayoralty  of  New 
York  City  against  Mr.  A.  S.  Hewitt,  the 
Democratic  candidate,  and  Mr.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  the  candidate  of  the  Repub- 
licans. Although  Mr.  Hewitt  was 
elected,  it  was  only  by  a  plurality.  He 
received  some  90,000  votes  against 
68,000  votes  given  to  Mr.  George ;  while 
Mr.  Roosevelt  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the 
poll  with  a  little  more  than  60,000  votes. 
Wherever  throughout  the  country  the 
labour  element  had  shown  its  discon- 
tent, the  name  of  the  Knights  of  Labour 
was,  in  one  way  or  another,  pretty  cer- 
tain to  be  heard.  This  organisation  was 
one  whose  origin  and  evolution  are  of 
great  significance  in  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic history  of  the  United  States. 
Prior  to  1866,  such  organisations  of 
workingmen  as  existed  were  either  socie- 
ties for  general  purposes,  not  necessarily 
connected  with  labour  questions,  or  else 
they  were  trade  unions  in  the  narrowest 
sense,  confining  their  membership  to  men 
and  women  engaged  in  particular  and 
special  industries.  In  1866,  however, 
there  was  formed  the  National  Labour 
Union,  of  which  the  purpose  was  to  pro- 
mote the  solidarity,  not  only  of  skilled 
workmen,  but  of  the  masses  in  general, 
with  a  view  to  the  amelioration  of  their 
condition.  This  body,  unfortunately, 
almost  from  the  first,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  politicians,  and  in  1870  it  died  a 
natural  death.  Its  aims,  however,  were 
adopted  by  a  number  of  garment-cutters 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1869,  who  at  first 
formed  a  secret  order — secrecy  being 
adopted  because  of  the  hostility  of  em- 
ployers to  labour  organisations.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Knights  of 
Labour,  who  admitted  to  membership  in 
the  order  all  persons  above  the  age  of 
sixteen,  except  saloon-keepers,  gamblers, 
bankers,  and  lawyers.  In  1882,  it  ceased 
to  be  a  secret  order,  and  thereafter  it  rap- 
idly increased  in  membership  until,  in 
1886,  it  was  said  to  number  more  than 
seven  hundred  thousand  persons.  The 
principles  which  the  order  officially  ac- 
knowledged were  distinctly  socialistic. 
It  advocated  equal  rights  for  women,  the 


common  ownership  of  land,  and  the  ac- 
quisition by  the  Government  of  public 
utilities,  such  as  railroads,  telegraphs 
and  telephones.  It  is  here  that  we  first 
find  in  the  United  States  a  large  and 
influential  body  of  men  pledged  to  the 
support  of  what  was  in  reality  a  system 
of  State  Socialism. 

In  order  to  understand  the  significance 
of  this  movement,  and  to  explain  the 
rapid  propagation  of  socialistic  princi- 
ples, it  is  necessary  to  set  forth  a  few 
important  facts  relating  to  the  American 
economic  history  of  the  preceding  thirty 
years.  One  effect  of  the  Civil  War  had 
been  the  rapid  acquisition  of  great  for- 
tunes by  individuals,  and  the  growth  of 
powerful  corporations.  Conspicuous 
among  the  latter  were  the  railway  com- 
panies. The  period  succeeding  the  war 
had  been  a  period  of  railway  building. 
Between  i860  and  1880  more  than  sixty 
thousand  miles  of  railway  had  been  con- 
structed and  put  into  operation.  They 
represented  an  enormous  amount  of  capi- 
tal, and  this  capital  represented  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  influence,  both  political 
and  social.  How  much  the  nation  owed 
to  its  railway  system  was  very  obvious. 
The  easy  distribution  of  its  products 
brought  prosperity  to  every  section. 
Population  was  extended  over  new 
areas.  Great  cities  sprang  up  in  the 
remotest  prairies  at  the  magic  touch  of 
the  railway  builder.  Moreover,  in  one 
sense,  the  unity  of  the  Republic  itself  was 
the  work  of  the  railway,  which  proved  to 
be  a  great  assimilator,  annihilating  dis- 
tance, bringing  one  section  into  easy 
communication  with  another,  and  there- 
by creating  not  only  common  interests, 
but  a  common  understanding.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  moment's  thought  will 
make  it  clear  that  railways  were  essen- 
tially monopolies,  and  that  their  growth 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  their  owners  the 
right  to  tax  at  will  the  public  from  whom 
they  had  received  their  charters,  and 
whose  interests  they  were  supposed  to 
serve.  In  1870,  when  there  were  only 
53,000  miles  of  railroad  in  the  United 
States,  the  revenue  collected  by  the  rail- 
way companies  from  the  people  amounted 
to  $450,000,000,  representing  a  transpor- 
tation tax  which  the  owners  of  the  roads 
imposed   at   their   own   discretion,    and 
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without  the  intervention  or  consent  of 
any  other  authority.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Charles  Francis  Adams  wrote: 

"Certain  private  individuals,  responsible  to  no 
authority  and  subject  to  no  supervision,  but 
looking  solely  to  their  own  interests  or  to 
those  of  their  immediate  constituency,  yearly 
levy  upon  the  internal  movement  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  a  tax  .  .  .  equal  to  about  one-half 
of  the  expenses  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment— army,  navy,  civil-list,  and  interest  upon 
the  national  debt  included."* 

Even  if  the  individuals  to  whom  this 
irresponsible  power  was  entrusted  had 
been  always  wise,  unselfish  and  public- 
spirited,  this  right  of  taxation  would  have 
been  an  anomaly  in  a  free  State.  But  as 
they  were  very  human,  serving  their  own 
interests,  and  naturally  seeking  their  own 
enrichment,  abuses,  and  very  gross  ones, 
were  inevitable.  Still,  no  hostile  senti- 
ment would  have  been  aroused  against 
them  had  they  levied  their  transportation 
tax  equitably  upon  all  and  without  dis- 
crimination. That  they  did  not  do  so, 
and  that  in  consequence  they  began, 
about  1870,  to  create  and  foster  other 
still  more  gigantic  combinations  inimical 
to  the  public  welfare,  are  facts  which 
serve  to  explain  the  prevalence  through- 
out the  country  of  great  social  discon- 
tent, beginning  in  1870  and  growing 
deeper  and  more  intense  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  An  instance — the  most 
striking  of  all  instances — of  an  abuse  of 
corporate  power  by  the  railways,  is 
found  in  the  history  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company. 

In  1862,  a  partnership  for  the  refining 
of  petroleum  was  formed  between  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  his  brother  William 
Rockefeller,  and  an  English  mechanic 
named  Samuel  Andrews.  This  partner- 
ship grew  into  a  corporation  which, 
after  1870,  became  known  to  the  country 
as  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  From 
i860  to  1868,  the  oil-wells  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  West  Virginia  had  enriched 
the  people  of  several  States  and  had 
added  very  largely  to  the  wealth  of  the 
entire  country.  By  the  year  1870,  the 
production  of  oil  had  increased  to  such 

♦Adams,  The  Railroad  System  (Boston, 
1871).  Included  in  Chapters  of  Erie  and  Other 
Essays,  p.  361, 


an  extent  that  this  country  exported  to 
Europe  not  less  than  one  hundred  mil- 
lion gallons  a  year.  A  hundred  new  wells 
were  drilled  every  month.  The  people 
of  this  region  had  created  in  ten  years 
a  new  industry  at  the  cost  of  patience, 
self-sacrifice  and  labour,  supplemented  by 
invention.  New  cities  and  towns  had 
sprung  up,  humming  with  life,  and  full 
of  hope  and  confidence  in  the  future. 
Churches,  schools,  libraries,  banks,  and 
all  the  machinery  of  prosperity  had  been 
established,  and  these  were  supported  by 
the  oil  wells  and  refineries.  Presently, 
ill  some  mysterious  way,  all  this  activity 
was  checked.  It  was  found  that  certain 
shippers  were  obtaining  from  the  rail- 
roads rates  so  low  as  to  enable  them,  by 
underselling  other  oil  producers,  to 
drive  their  competitors  out  of  business. 
These  favoured  shippers  turned  out  to  be 
a  body  of  thirteen  men,  among  whom 
were  the  two  Rockefellers,*  who  were 
gaining  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  oil 
business.  They  were  united  in  what  was 
known  as  the  South  Improvement  Com- 
pany; and  with  the  South  Improvement 
Company  the  oil-carrying  railroadsf 
made  a  secret  contract  which  provided 
(1)  that  the  freight  rates  should  be 
doubled  to  all  other  shippers;  (2)  that 
this  increase  collected  from  competing 
shippers  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
South  Improvement  Company;  (3)  that 
any  other  changes  in  the  freight  tariff 
necessary  to  crush  out  competition  should 
be  made;  and  (4)  that  the  railroads 
should  inform  the  South  Improvement 
Company  of  all  the  details  of  its  rivals' 
business.  The  result,  of  course,  was  the 
ruin  of  the  oil  producers.  They  were 
faced  with  the  alternative  of  selling  out 
to  the  South  Improvement  Company  at 
a  merely  nominal  figure,  or  else  of  giving 

♦Before  an  investigating  committee  of  the 
New  York  Senate  (February  28,  1888),  Mr. 
J.  D.  Rockefeller  stated  under  oath  that  he 
had  not  been  a  member  of  the  South  Improve- 
ment Company.  On  April  30th  of  the  same 
year,  he  told  a  Congressional  Committee  that 
he  and  his  brother  had  had  an  interest  in  that 
company. — Tarbell.  History  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  i.,  p.  138  (New  York,  1904). 

tThese  were  the  Erie,  the  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River. 
The  contract  was  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
railroads,  by  Jay  Gould,  Thomas  A.  Scott,  and 
William  H.  Vanderbilt. 
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up  their  business  altogether.  Some  of 
them  went  to  the  officials  of  the  Erie  and 
of  the  New  York  Central  roads  in  order 
to  expostulate.  They  were  told,  "You 
had  better  sell  out.  There  is  no  help  for 
it."  Many  did  sell  out  to  the  oil  monopo- 
lists at  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.  One 
refinery,  which  produced  annually  an 
average  profit  of  $40,000  and  which  rep- 
resented an  investment  of  $150,000,  was 
abandoned  to  the  monopoly  for  the  sum 
of  $45,000.  The  owner  (Mr.  Robert 
Hanna)  said:  "I  would  not  have  sold 
out  if  I  could  have  got  a  fair  show  with 
the  railroads."*  The  blow  fell  alike  upon 
producer  and  refiner.  Within  two  days 
after  the  secret  contract  went  into  effect, 
the  prosperity  of  the  oil  region  was  at  an 
end. 

"The  entire  business  of  the  oil  regions  be- 
came paralysed.  Oil  went  down  to  a  point 
seventy  cents  below  the  cost  of  production. 
The  boring  of  new  wells  is  suspended ;  existing 
wells  are  shut  down.  The  business  in  Cleve- 
land has  stopped  almost  altogether.  Thou- 
sands of  men  are  thrown  out  of  work/'t 

Naturally  so  gross  an  outrage  was  not 
accepted  meekly.  The  law  was  tested  in 
a  great  number  of  suits,  some  of  them 
brought  by  individuals,  and  some  of  them 
technically  in  the  name  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  Indictments  for  criminal 
conspiracy  against  the  Rockefellers  were 
found  by  a  Grand  Jury,  but  with  no  result 
The  State  officials  seemed  strangely  un- 
willing to  push  these  cases.  Officers  of  the 
law  of  a  sudden  became  wonderfully  list- 
less. Governor  Hoyt  of  Pennsylvania  re- 
fused to  issue  a  requisition  for  the  extra- 
dition of  the  Rockefellers.  The  highest 
court  in  Pennsylvania  interfered  to  stay 
proceedings  in  the  lower  courts.  The  oil 
monopolists  boasted  with  cool  confidence 
that  the  case  against  them  would  never 
come  to  trial.  Law  having  failed,  a 
political  agitation  was  started,  accompa- 
nied by  outbreaks  of  disorder,  which  led 
to  the  calling  of  a  Constitutional  Con- 
vention in  1873.  A  very  able  lawyer,  Mr. 
Samuel  C.  T.  Dodd,  addressing  this 
Convention,  used  very  forcible  language : 

♦Report  of  the  Hepburn  Committee,  New 
York  Assembly  (1879),  P.  2525. 
tTitusville  Herald,  March  20,  1872. 


"In  spite  of  the  law  we  well  know  that  almost 
every  railroad  in  this  State  is  to-day  in  the 
habit  of  granting  special  privileges  to  individ- 
uals, to  companies  in  which  the  directors  of 
such  railroads  are  interested,  to  particular  busi- 
ness, and  to  particular  localities.  We  well 
know  that  it  is  their  habit  to  break  down  cer- 
tain localities,  and  build  up  others,  to  break 
down  certain  men  in  business  and  to  build  up 
others,  to  monopolise  certain  business  them- 
selves by  means  of  the  numerous  corporations 
which  they  own  and  control,  and  all  this  in 
spite    of    the   law,    and    in    defiance   of    the 

loinr.     .     •     • 

"The  railroads  took  one  of  those  charters 
which  they  got  from  the  Legislature,  and  by 
means  of  that  they  struck  a  deadly  blow  at 
one  of  the  greatest  interests  of  the  State. 
Their  scheme  was  contrary  to  law ;  but  before 
the  legal  remedy  could  have  been  applied,  the 
oil  business  would  have  lain  prostrate  at  their 
feet,  had  it  not  been  prevented  by  an  uprising 
of  the  people,  by  the  threatenings  of  a  mob, 
if  you  please,  by  threatening  to  destroy  prop- 
erty, and  by  actually  commencing  to  destroy 
the  property  of  the  railroad  company ;  and  had 
the  companies  not  cancelled  the  contract  which 
Scott  and  Vanderbilt  and  others  had  entered 
into,  I  venture  to  say  there  would  not  have 
been  one  mile  of  railroad  track  left  in  the 
county  of  Venango — the  people  had  come  to 
that  pitch  of  desperation.  .  .  .  Unless  we  can 
give  the  people  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  they  will 
sooner  or  later  take  the  remedy  into  their 
own  hands."* 

As  this  subject  will  be  more  fully  dealt 
with  hereafter,  it  need  not,  for  the  pres- 
ent, be  treated  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  secret  qontract  between  the  South 
Improvement  Company  and  the  railways 
was  ostensibly  cancelled.  Yet  the  freight 
discriminations  continued  just  the  same. 
Furthermore,  the  example  set  by  this  one 
monopoly  was  copied  and  improved  upon 
by  other  corporations  in  all  parts  of  the 
country;  and  the  railways  lent  their  aid 
unscrupulously  to  combinations  of  all 
kinds  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  in  discour- 
agement of  individual  enterprise.  In  1882, 
the  same  Mr.  Dodd  who  had  so  bitterly 
denounced  both  the  oil  monopoly  and  the 
railways,  but  who  had  soon  after  accepted 
a  large  salary  as  general  counsel  to  the 

♦Proceedings  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  (1873),  i"*>  P-  522. 
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Standard  Oil  Company,  invented  a  form 
of  trust  agreement  under  which  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  was  reorganised 
in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  that  the 
stockholders  of  each  of  the  companies 
composing  it  should  assign  their  stock  to 
a  few  trustees,  thus  giving  them  a  per- 
manent and  irrevocable  power  of  attor- 
ney. In  return  for  the  stock  so  assigned, 
the  trustees  distributed  trust  certificates 
to  the  stockholders  of  the  separate  com- 
panies. On  these  trust  certificates  the 
profits  were  divided.  This  trust  agree1 
ment  was  finally  pronounced  illegal  by 
the  courts;  but  for  several  years  it  was 
a  favourite  form  of  organisation  with  the 
great  corporations,  so  that  in  popular 
language  the  word  "Trust"  came  to  be 
applied  to  all  combinations  of  capital 
which  had  a  monopolistic  tendency. 

The  long  struggle  between  the 
Trusts  and  their  less  powerful  competi- 
tors brought  out  very  clearly  one  great 
central  fact.  The  backbone  of  monopoly 
was  to  be  found  in  an  abuse  of  the  power 
which  the  railways  of  the  country  were 
exercising  so  oppressively.  Unless,  in 
some  way,  this  power  could  be  checked 
and  regulated,  the  individual  citizen  was 
at  the  mercy  of  a  comparatively  few  men 
whose  command  of  money  made  them 
indifferent  or  superior  to  the  ordinary 
processes  of  law.  Popular  sentiment 
then  became  so  hostile  to  the  railway  in- 
terests as  almost  to  justify  the  violence 
which  had  been  shown  in  the  strikes  of 
1886.  It  was  during  President  Cleve- 
land's first  administration  that  Congress 
made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  grapple  with 
this  subject. 

The  President's  very  long  message  of 
December  6,  1886,  did  not  touch  directly 
on  the  relation  of  the  railroads  to  social 
discontent,  though  some  passages  spoke 
of  the  relation  of  capital  to  labour 
and  to  the  public  interests.  The  events 
of  the  preceding  summer,  however,  were 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  all ;  and,  therefore, 
early  in  the  session,  a  bill  was  reported  in 
both  Houses,  intended  to  regulate  and 
control  the  railways,  under  that  clause  of 
the  Constitution  which  gives  Congress 
the  right  to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  several  States  of  the  Union.*    This 

♦During  the  preceding  session,  the  Senate 
had  proposed  a  mild  sort  of  bill  looking  to 


was  not  the  first  time  that  such  an  at- 
tempt had  been  made.  Ten  years  earlier, 
a  flood  of  petitions  had  poured  in  upon 
Congress,  together  with  copies  of  reso- 
lutions passed  by  public  meetings, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  boards  of 
trade.  On  May  16,  1876,  Mr.  Hopkins 
of  Pennsylvania  had  asked  unanimous 
consent  of  the  House  to  introduce  a 
resolution  for  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  charges  against  the  railroads,  and  to 
report  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  inter- 
state commerce.  Immediately,  Mr. 
Henry  B.  Payne  of  Ohio  rose  and  made 
objection — an  objection  which  he  refused 
to  withdraw  at  the  request  of  other  mem- 
bers. Mr.  Payne  subsequently  went  to 
Mr.  Hopkins  and  explained  that  his  ob- 
jection was  based  upon  considerations  of 
economy.  A  special  committee  would  be 
too  great  an  expense,  he  said.  He 
begged  Mr.  Hopkins  to  re-introduce  his 
resolution  and  ask. that  it  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  This  was 
done.  When  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce met  to  consider  it,  a  representative 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  (Mr.  J.  N. 
Camden)  took  his  seat  beside  the  Chair- 
man, whispering  suggestions  in  his  ear 
and  practically  presiding.  The  treasurer 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  Mr.  O. 
H.  Payne,  and  Mr.  Cassatt,  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
were  summoned  to  testify.  Both  of 
them  refused  to  answer  questions.  The 
Committee  adjourned,  ostensibly  to  con- 
sider means  for  compelling  these  wit- 
nesses to  answer.  It  never  again  took  up 
the  subject;  it  never  recalled  the  wit- 
nesses ;  it  never  made  any  report.  When 
Mr.  Hopkins  afterward  asked  to  see  the 
record  of  the  testimony  that  had  been 
taken,  he  found  that  it  had  been  stolen. 

The  bill  which  was  now  reported  by  a 
conference  committee,  was  much  more 
stringent  than  either  the  Senate  bill  or 
the  Reagan  substitute  of  the  preceding 
session.  It  provided  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Commission  of  five  members,  to 
whom  authority  was  given  to  inspect  the 
books  and  other  papers  of  all  railways 

the  same  end.  The  House  had  framed  a  simi- 
lar measure,  known  as  the  Reagan  Bill.  Upon 
the  basis  of  these  two  bills,  a  conference  com- 
mittee drafted  the  document  which  was  now 
reported. 
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engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  to 
summon  witnesses  and  compel  them  to 
answer  any  questions  relating  to  railway 
management.  It  forbade  discrimination 
in  rates,  and  also  the  "pooling"  of  freight 
revenues  by  competing  railways,  or  the 
division  of  such  revenues  between  them. 
It  forbade  also  a  greater  charge  for  a 
"short  haul"  than  for  a  "long  haul"  over 
the  same  line  and  in  the  same  direction. 
The  Commission  might  appeal  to  the 
United  States  courts  to  entorce  its  man- 
dates, either  by  injunction  or  by  attach- 
ment, and  the  courts  might  impose  a 
penalty  of  $500  for  each  offence,  and  a 
tine  of  $500  per  day  during  such  time 
as  an  offending  railroad  remained  in 
contumacy.  This  bill  was  opposed  by 
railway  attorneys,  both  outside  and  inside 
of  Congress.  No  one  ventured  frankly 
to  defend  the  past  conduct  of  the  rail- 
ways, but  a  vast  amount  of  concern  was 
expressed  lest  the  proposed  act  might  be 
unconstitutional.  Congress,  however, 
did  not  dare  to  reject  the  measure.  The 
problem  of  the  Trusts  had  already  be- 
come a  leading  political  issue,  so  that 
both  parties  were  anxious  to  make  a  sat- 
isfactory record.  A  conference  commit- 
tee reported  the  bill  to  the  Senate  on 
December  15th,  and  it  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  43  to  15,  fourteen  Senators  being 
absent  or  not  voting.  It  was  reported  to 
the  House  and  was  passed  (January  21, 
1887)  by  a  vote  of  219  to  41,  fifty-eight 
members  being  absent  or  not  voting. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  became 
law  on  February  4th,  on  which  day  it 
was  signed  by  President  Cleveland. 

As  will  appear  later,  this  law  did  not 
by  any  means  attain  the  object  sought 
by  its  framers.  It  established,  however, 
an  important  precedent,  and  marked  a 
long  step  forward  in  the  direction  of  a 
complete  national  control  of  railway 
management.  The  President  appointed 
to  membership  in  the  first  Commission, 
Thomas  M.  Cooley,  of  Michigan,  a  very 
eminent  jurist,  with  William  R.  Morri- 
son of  Illinois,  August  Schoonmaker  of 
New  York,  Aldace  F.  Wheeler  of  Ver- 
mont, and  Walter  A.  Bragg  of  Alabama. 

This  session  of  Congress  was  unusu- 
ally fruitful  in  other  salutary  legislation. 
Very  important  was  the  Electoral  Count 
Act,  which  definitely  ended  the  possibility 


of  such  a  dispute  as  that  which  followed 
upon  the  Hayes-Tilden  contest  of  1876-7* 
By  the  bill  which  now  became  law  (Feb- 
ruary 3,  1887),  each  State  must,  through 
its  own  tribunals,  determine  the  result 
of  a  disputed  election.  Unly  when  it  fails 
to  do  so,  does  Congress  have  jurisdiction, 
and  even  then  no  electoral  vote  shall  be 
rejected  except  by  the  concurrent  vote  of 
both  Houses.  In  the  case  of  a  disagree- 
ment between  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
"the  votes  of  the  electors  whose  appoint- 
ment shall  have  been  certified  by  the 
Executive  of  the  State,  under  the  seal 
thereof,  shall  be  counted."  A  stringent 
Anti-Polygamy  Act  was  also  passed, 
making  polygamy  a  criminal  offence.  It 
became  law  without  the  President's  sig- 
nature. Other  non-partisan  measures 
which  were  enacted  provided  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  "trade-dollar"  from 
circulation,  for  the  extension  of  the  free 
delivery  system  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, for  the  reference  of  private  claims 
to  a  Court  of  Claims,  and  for  the  grant- 
ing of  land  in  severalty  to  the  Indians. 
Finally  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  with 
which  the  Senate  had  attempted,  as  al- 
ready told,  to  hamper  the  President's 
freedom  in  making  removals  from  office, 
was  repealed.  The  repealing  bill  was' 
introduced  into  the  Senate  by  a  Republi- 
can, Mr.  Hoar  of  Massachusetts.  He 
very  shrewdly  perceived  that  in  the  con- 
test between  the  Senate  and  President 
Cleveland,  popular  sympathy  had  been 
with  the  President.  "The  people,  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  expected 
that  the  political  control  of  the  most  im- 
portant offices  would  be  changed  when  a 
new  party  came  into  power."*  Senator 
Hoars  action  irritated  most  of  his  Re- 
publican colleagues,  especially  Senator 
John  Sherman,  and  only  three  of  them 
voted  with  him;  but  with  the  solid  sup- 
port of  the  Democratic  Senators  the 
repeal  was  carried,  as  it  was  also  in  the 
House;  and  thus  was  blotted  out  a  law 
which,  as  the  President  had  said  in  his 
message  of  March  1,  1886,  had  properly 
fallen  into  ''innocuous  desuetude." 

During  this  session,  Mr.  Cleveland 
continued  to  veto  private  pension  bills, 
accompanying  his  vetoes,  as  before,  with 

♦Hoar,    Autobiography,    ii.,    p.    143    (New 
York,  1903). 
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caustic  words.  Had  he  done  nothing 
more  in  this  direction,  he  would  have 
continued  to  receive,  from  the  country  at 
large,  more  gratitude  than  criticism.  But 
on  February  n,  1887,  he  returned  with- 
out his  approval  a  bill  known  as  the  De- 
pendent Pension  Bill,  which  granted  a 
pension  of  twelve  dollars  monthly  to 
every  honourably  discharged  veteran  of 
the  war,  who  had  served  three  months 
and  who  was  dependent  upon  his  own 
labour  or  upon  others  for  his  support. 
It  granted  a  like  relief  to  the  dependent 
parents  of  all  such  veterans.  This  was, 
in  effect,  a  general  service  pension,  and 
the  President  vetoed  it,  with  a  message 
in  which  he  said,  among  other  things : 

"I  cannot  but  remember  that  the  soldiers  of 
our  Civil  War.  in  their  pay  and  bounty,  re- 
ceived such  compensation  for  military  service 
as  has  never  been  received  by  soldiers  before, 
since  mankind  first  went  to  war;  that  never 
before  on  behalf  of  any  soldiery  have  so  many 
and  such  generous  laws  been  passed  to  relieve 
against  the  incidents  of  war  .  .  .  and  that 
never  before,  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
has  it  been  proposed  to  render  government  aid 
toward  the  support  of  any  of  its  soldiers,  based 
alone  upon  a  military  service  so  recent  and 
where  age  and  circumstances  appeared  so  lit- 
tle to  demand  such  aid." 

The  veto  of  the  Dependent  Pension  Bill 
and  the  terms  which  the  President  had 
employed  in  expressing  his  disapproval, 
brought  upon  him  the  loudly-voiced  en- 
mity of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic. This  organisation,  established  in 
1868,  was  composed  of  veterans  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  in  1887  it  had  a  member- 
ship of  more  than  four  hundred  thousand 
persons.  Ostensibly  non-political,  it  had 
always  taken  a  keen  interest  in  pension 
legislation,  and  the  fear  of  its  influence 
had  been  very  powerful,  alike  with  Con- 

§-ess  and  with  the  officials  of  the  Pension 
ureau;  for,  directly  and  indirectly,  it 
was  believed  to  control  not  less  than  a 
million  votes.  The  Grand  Army  men 
were  now  unrestrained  in  their  abuse  of 
the  President.  They  called  him  an 
"enemy  of  the  veterans/'  a  friend  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  charged  that  his  action 
on  the  pension  bill  had  been  taken  to 
please  his  supporters,  "the  rebel  briga- 
diers."    Their  wrath  was  not  allayed 


by  the  retorts  which  were  published  in 
the  newspapers  that  defended  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's veto.  These  pointed  to  the  long  list 
of  pension  frauds  in  the  past,  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  Pension  Bureau,  and  the 
tricks  of  the  attorneys  who  made  a 
specialty  of  pushing  shady  pension 
claims.  It  did  not  soothe  the  anger  of 
the  members  of  the  Grand  Army  to  be 
characterised  as  "blood-suckers/'  "cof- 
fee-boilers," "pension-leeches"  and 
"bums."  A  very  bitter  feeling  was  en- 
gendered and  was  still  intense  when 
President  Cleveland  perpetrated  a  colos- 
sal blunder.  There  were  stored  in  the 
custody  of  the  War  Department  a  number 
of  Union  flags  captured  by  the  Confed- 
erates during  the  Civil  War  and  after- 
ward recaptured  by  the  Northern  troops, 
and  also  a  number  of  Confederate  flags 
taken  by  the  Union  armies.  On  April 
30th,  after  Congress  had  adjourned, 
Adjutant-General  R.  C.  Drum  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  sug- 
gesting that  all  these  flags,  Union  and 
Confederate  alike,  be  returned  to  the 
respective  States  in  which  the  regiments 
bearing  the  flags  had  been  organised. 
Secretary  Endicott  submitted  this  letter 
to  the  President,  and  it  was  approved  by 
him  (May  26th),  whereupon  the  Adju- 
tant-General drafted  letters  to  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  different  States,  offering 
to  return  the  flags  in  the  name  of  the 
President. 

No  sooner  had  this  action  become 
known  than  a  yell  of  indignation  arose 
throughout  the  North  and  West.  The 
"Rebel  Flag  Order,"  as  it  was  called,  was 
denounced  in  the  most  violent  language 
and  by  men  of  every  shade  of  political 
belief.  Naturally,  the  Union  veterans 
were  the  most  deeply  moved.  Scores  of 
Grand  Army  posts  met  and  pnssed  in- 
dignant resolutions.  General  Sherman 
in  a  letter  said:  "I  know  Drum.  He 
has  no  sympathy  with  the  army  which 
fought.  He  was  a  non-combatant.  He 
never  captured  a  flag,  and  values  it  only 
at  its  commercial  value.  He  did  not 
think  of  the  blood  and  torture  of  battle ; 
nor  can  Endicott,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
or  Mr.  Cleveland."  Others  pointed  out 
that  the  President  had  exceeded  his  au- 
thority in  approving  such  an  order. 
These  flags,  they  said,  were  the  property 
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of  the  nation,  and  could  not  be  disposed 
of  in  any  way  except  by  the  authority  of 
Congress.  Looking  into  the  matter  more 
carefully,  Mr.  Cleveland  found  that  such 
was  indeed  the  case;  and  so  he  was 
obliged  to  take  the  humiliating  step  of 
publishing  an  Executive  Order  (June 
16th)  admitting  his  mistake  and  annul- 
ling the  action  of  the  Adjutant-General. 
This  did  not  end  the  affair,  however. 
The  President  had  been  invited  bv  Mavor 
Francis,  of  St.  Louis,  to  be  present  at  the 
annual  encampment  of  the  Grand  Arnxy 
of  the  Republic,  to  be  held  in  that  city 
in  July.  He  had  accepted  the  invitation ; 
but  after  the  issuance  of  the  "Rebel  Flag 
Order"  he  began  to  receive  threatening 
letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  It 
was  declared  in  them  and  was  generally 
believed  that  should  he  attend  he  would 
be  publicly  insulted.  Facts  seemed  to 
bear  out  those  assertions.  A  number  of 
Grand  Army  "posts"  held  a  meeting  in 
the  city  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia.  A 
street  parade  was  one  of  the  features  of 
this  meeting,  and  various  banners  had 
been  suspended  over  the  line  of  march. 
One  of  them  bore  the  words:  "God 
Bless  Our  President,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  Our  Army  and  Navy."  Nearly 
all  the  posts  halted  when  they  reached 
this  banner.  Then,  refusing  to  pass  be- 
neath it,  they  folded  and  reversed  their 
flags,  and  marched  around  it  through  the 
gutters.  Soon  afterwards,  the  President 
addressed  a  letter  to  Mayor  Francis  (July 
4th),  revoking  his  acceptance  of  the 
invitation  to  St.  Louis,  and  saying: 

"The  threats  of  personal  violence  .  .  .  which 
scores  of  misguided,  unbalanced  men,  under  the 
stimulation  of  excited  feeling,  have  made,  are 
not  considered.  Rather  than  abandon  my  visit 
to  the  West  and  disappoint  your  citizens.  I 
might,  if  I  alone  were  concerned,  submit  to  the 
insults  to  which,  it  is  quite  openly  asserted,  I 
should  be  helplessly  subjected  if  present  at  the 
encampment;  but  I  should  bear  with  me  there 
the  people's  highest  office,  the  dignity  of  which 
I  must  protect."* 

The  President  at  this  time  likewise  ex- 
posed himself  to  a  hot  fire  of  criticism 
from  his  former  supporters,  the  Inde- 
pendents  and    Civil    Service   reformers 

♦Parker.  Writings  and  Speeches  of  Grover 
Cleveland,  p.  jg8  (New  York,  1892). 


generally.  He  himself  had  not  altered 
his  mind  as  to  the  value  of  the  merit 
system;  but  in  practice,  the  various  de- 
partments had  departed  from  his  theory. 
There  was  a  general  relaxation  of  prin- 
ciple all  along  the  line.  A  reformed 
Civil  Service  had  become  more  and  more 
unpopular  among  leading  Democrats.  In 
the  Senate,  the  leaders  of  the  President's 
party  were  openly  hostile  to  him  on  this 
issue.  Senator  Vance  of  North  Carolina, 
Senator  Pugh  of  Alabama,  and  Senator 
Beck  of  Kentucky  took  the  lead  in  this 
opposition  within  the  party.  Few  of  the 
Democratic  Senators  liked  Mr.  Cleveland 
personally.*  Senator  Vance  even  made 
an  effort  to  have  the  appropriation  for  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  discontinued. 
He  failed  in  this ;  but  the  attempt  seems 
to  have  nettled  Mr.  Cleveland  and  to  have 
called  out  in  him  a  certain  petulance 
which  was  one  of  the  noticeable  traits 
of  his  character.  Giving  way  to  this 
mood,  he  let  things  take  their  course  for 
a  while,  with  the  result  that  removals  and 
appointments  were  made  by  his  subordi- 
nates from  strictly  partisan  motives.  The 
most  conspicuous  instance  of  this  was 
found  in  the  Post  Office  Department. 
Mr.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  of  Illinois  had 
been  made  First  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General.  He  was  an  old-school  Demo- 
crat, a  thorough  believer  in  the  spoils 
system :  and  he  now  set  to  work  un- 
checked to  sweep  Republicans  out  of  of- 
fice. In  the  political  slang  of  the  time, 
"thousands  of  heads  fell  into  the  basket," 
and  Democrats  all  over  the  country 
wrote  and  uttered  panegyrics  on  "Adlai 
and  his  Axe."  Had  Mr.  Cleveland  al- 
lowed these  removals  earlv  in  his  term, 
he  would  at  least  have  won  the  gratitude 
of  his  own  party  leaders.  Had  he  stood 
fast  by  the  principle  of  reform,  he  would 
have  kept  his  hold  upon  the  Independents. 
As  it  turned  out.  however,  he  had  yielded 
too  late  to  propitiate  the  former,  while 
the  latter  were  rabid  in  their  denunciation 
of  him.  Mr.  Stevenson  got  all  the  party 
applause,  while  the  President  got  all  the 
Mugwumps'  abuse.  Senator  Hale  of 
Maine   laid   before  the   Senate  a  table 

♦"The  Democrats  in  the  Senate  disliked  him 
verv  much  and  Rave  him  a  feeble  and  half- 
hearted support."— Hoar,  Autobiography,  ii.,  p. 
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showing  the  changes  in  office  effected 
during  two  years  of  the  Geveland  admin- 
istration. A  part  of  it  may  be  quoted  as 
illustrative : 

Offices.  Number.  Changes. 

Fourth-class  Postmasters 52,609  40,000 

Presidential  Postmasters 2,379  2,000 

Foreign  Ministers. 33  32 

Secretaries  of  Legation 21  16 

Collectors  of  Customs 11 1  100 

Surveyors  of  Customs 32  all 

Naval  Officers 6  all 

Internal  Revenue  Collectors.  85  84 

District  Attorneys 70  65 

Territorial  Judges 30  22 

Territorial  Governors 8  all 

Local  Land  Officers 224  190 

Years  afterward,  in  speaking-  of  this 
time  to  a  personal  friend,  Mr.  Cleveland 
remarked:  "You  know  the  things  in 
which  I  yielded ;  but  no  one  save  mvself 
can  ever  know  the  things  which  I  re- 
sisted." 

Mr.  Cleveland  had  the  misfortune  to 
alienate  the  sympathies  of  the  press  at 
large.  He  had  always  had  a  dislike  for 
the  newspapers,  possiblv  because  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  attacked  in 
1884,  and  perhaps  also  because  of  the 
journalistic  discourtesy  which  had  been 
shown  to  him  at  the  time  of  his  marriage. 
This  dislike  he  took  little  pains  to  hide. 
The  Washington  correspondents,  the 
elite  of  the  profession,  declared  that  he 
had  snubbed  them  at  public  functions. 
On  December  12,  1885,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Kepler,  the  editor  of  Puck, 
in  which  he  said,  among  other  things : 

"I  don't  think  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
newspaper  lying  was  so  general  and  so  mean 
as  at  present;  and  there  never  was  a  country 
under  the  sun  where  it  flourished  as  it  does  in 
this.  The  falsehoods  daily  spread  before  the 
people  in  our  newspapers,  while  they  are  proofs 
of  the  mental  ingenuity  of  those  engaged  in 
newspaper  work,  are  insults  to  the  American 
love  of  decency  and  fair  play  of  which  we 
boast." 

On  July  25,  1886.  he  addressed  another 
letter  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Jones,  an  editor  in 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  in  which  he  said : 

"I  am  surprised  that  newspaper  talk  should 
be  so  annoying  to  you,  who  ought  so  well  to 


understand  the  utter  and  complete  recklessness 
and  falsification  in  which  they  so  generally 
indulge."  1 

Again,  in  the  speech  which  he  made 
at  the  Harvard  banquet  (November  8, 
1886)  he  spoke  of 

"the  silly,  mean,  and  cowardly  lies  that  every 
day  are  found  in  the  columns  of  certain  news- 
papers, which  violate  every  instinct  of  Amer- 
ican manliness,  and  in  ghoulish  glee  desecrate 
every  sacred  relation  of  private  life." 

The  newspapers  certainly  did  their  best 
to  justify  these  strictures.  Pretty  nearly 
every  public  or  private  act  of  President 
Cleveland  was  misrepresented  and  made 
to  appear  in  a  light  that  was  either  un- 
favourable or  ludicrous.  When  he  went 
fishing  on  Memorial  Day,  this  was  inter- 
preted by  the  press  as  a  studied  insult 
to  the  memorv  of  the  Union  dead.  When 
Secretary  Manning  lay  ill  of  the  malady 
from  which  he  soon  after  died,  it  was 
reported  that  Mr.  Cleveland  never  sent 
to  inquire  after  his  condition,  but  rather 
ostentatiously  went  down  the  river  to 
attend  a  dinner  given  by  a  duck  club. 
When  the  President  made  a  short  jour- 
ney to  the  Middle  West,  delivering  occa- 
sional speeches  on  the  wav,  the  New 
York  Sun  at  once  asserted  that  all  these 
speeches  had  been  compiled,  sometimes 
word  for  word,  from  an  encyclopaedia. 
The  same  paper  professed  to  believe 
that  Miss  Cleveland  had  written  her 
brother's  messages  to  Congress,  and  that 
his  famous  phrases,  "offensive  partisans/' 
"pernicious  activity,"  "innocuous  desue- 
tude," and  "ghoulish  glee,"  had  been 
coined  by  her.  Reports  were  printed  to 
the  effect  that  the  President  had  quar- 
relled with  his  sister  because  she  had 
published  a  book,  and  that  she  had  left 
the  White  House  because  she  disapproved 
of  his  marriage.  Three  newspapers,  the 
New  York  Tribune,  the  Sun,  and  the 
Washington  Critic,  took  to  inventing 
imaginary  dialogues  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  members  of  his  household, 
including  his  private  secretary.  Colonel 
Damiel  S.  Lamont.  These  dialogues 
were,  for  the  most  part,  stupid  and 
rather  silly,  but  thev  were  widely  copied 
bv  the  press  throughout  the  country,  and 
they  annoyed  the  President  far  more 
than  one  would  think.  One  of  the  earliest 
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of  them  shows  fairly  well  a  purpose  to 
perpetuate  the  notion  that  the  President's 
tastes  were  rather  primitive: 

Servant  (to  Mr.  Geveland).  "The  cook 
wants  to  know,  sir,  what  you  will  have  for 
dinner,  sir?" 

Mr.  Cleveland.    "Isn't  Miss  Cleveland  in?" 

Servant.     "She  dines  out,  sir." 

Mr.  Cleveland.  "Oh,  yes.  I  had  forgotten 
that.  Dinner — let  me  see.  Rose  dines  out  and 
Dan  is  at  Old  Point  Comfort.  Good  enough. 
We'll  have  pigs'  feet,  fried  onions  and  a  bottle 
of  extra  dry." 

Another,  published  at  the  time  of  Con- 
gressional elections,  derived  its  point 
from  the  spoilsmen's  assertion  that  Mr. 
Cleveland  was  no  Democrat. 

"Daniel,"  remarked  the  President  this  morn- 
ing, as  he  sat  at  his  desk  with  two  or  three 
political  almanacs  and  several  tables  of  last 
year's  figures  spread  out  before  him. 

"Yes,  sire,"  replied  Daniel,  who  was  pasting 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  into 
the   Presidential   scrap-book. 

"The  election  is  in  progress  to-day,  I  be- 
lieve?" 

"Yes,  sire." 

"I  remember  it  because  I  have  $500  on  it, 
Daniel." 

"Yes,  sire." 

'Do  you  think  we  will  win,  Daniel?" 
We,  sire?"  inquired  Daniel,  upsetting  the 
paste-pot  on  the  scrap-book. 

"I  said  'we,'  Daniel." 

"To  whom  do  you  refer  by  'we,'  sire?" 

"The  Democratic  Party,  of  course,  Daniel," 
said  the  President,  a  little  sharply. 

"Oh!" 

And  Daniel  slapped  the  scrap-book  shut  and 
went  out  of  the  room  with  a  pernicious  activity 
which  surprised  and  shocked  the  President. 

Toward  the  close  of  1887,  both  parties 
began  to  look  forward  to  the  Presidential 
contest  of  the  following  year.  In  spite 
of  all  the  uproar  that  had  been  raised 
over  the  President's  pension  vetoes  and 
over  his  partial  failure  as  a  reformer  of 
the  Civil  Service,  the  Republicans  felt 
that  they  had  no  genuine  issue  upon 
which  to  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
country.  The  people,  as  a  whole,  seemed 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  President; 
and  while  they  recognised  his  mistakes, 
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they  had  come  to  admire  his  sturdy  inde- 
pendence. On  the  other  hand,  although 
the  Democratic  leaders  personally  dis- 
liked him,  because  thev  found  him  hard 
to  manage  and  exceedingly  plain  spoken, 
there  was  really  no  other  candidate  pos- 
sible for  the  party.  The  Congressional 
elections  of  1887  showed  a  slight  falling 
off  in  the  Democratic  vote ;  but  the  party 
still  retained  control  of  the  House,  while 
the  Senate  was  almost  evenly  divided. 
If  the  President  acted  with  discretion,  so 
his  friends  told  him,  and  precipitated  no 
new  issue,  he  might  be  fairly  certain  of  a 
re-election.  The  Republicans  were  se- 
cretly depressed.  The  theory  of  their 
invincibility  had  been  shattered  in  1884, 
and  they  had  no  great  confidence  in  their 
immediate  future.  Mr.  Blaine  was  in 
Europe.  His  health  was  said  to  be  very 
bad.  The  party  lacked  at  once  a  leader 
and  an  issue.  If  the  Democrats  raised 
no  new  question,  their  prospect  of  success 
seemed  good.  But  the  President  would 
not  take  advice.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  something  must  be  done  with 
regard  to  the  national  finances.  For  the 
coming  year,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
surplus  in  the  Treasury  would  be,  in 
round  numbers,  $140,000,000.  That  so 
much  money  should  be  withdrawn  from 
general  circulation  and  locked  up  in  the 
Treasury  seemed  to  him  likely  to  disturb 
business,  to  diminish  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  be  a  perpetual  temptation  to  ex- 
travagance in  Congress.  As  this  huge 
surplus,  wholly  unnecessary  for  the  needs 
of  the  government,  was  due  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  tariff,  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  tariff  ought  to  be  revised.  In 
this  he  was  only  following  good  Repub- 
lican precedent.  General  Garfield,  in  a 
speech  of  July  13,  1868,  had  declared  that 
there  must  be  "a  rational  and  considerate 
adjustment  of  the  tariff."  President 
Grant,  in  his  message  to  Congress  in  De- 
cember, 1874,  had  said :  "Those  articles 
which  enter  into  our  manufactures  and 
are  not  produced  at  home  should  be  en- 
tered free/'  A  Republican  Tariff  Com- 
mission appointed  by  President  Arthur 
in  1881  had,  in  its  report,  recommended 
"a  substantial  reduction  of  existing  du- 
ties." The  Commission  advised  such  a 
reduction  to  the  extent  of  an  average  of 
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twenty  per  cent.  Finally,  the  Republican 
national  platform  of  1884  had  specifically 
pledged  the  party  "to  correct  the  inequali- 
ties of  the  tariff  and  to  reduce  the  sur- 
plus." 

President  Cleveland,  therefore,  pre- 
pared a  message  which  he  proposed  to 
transmit  to  Congress  at  the  opening  of 
its  session  in  December.  Departing  trom 
an  unbroken  line  of  precedent,  he  resolved 
to  devote  his  message  to  the  single  sub- 
ject of  tariff  reform.  His  intimate  friends 
to  whom  he  disclosed  this  purpose  were 
aghast.  They  thoroughly  believed  in  the 
measure  which  he  advocated,  but  they 
told  him  that  the  time  was  not  opportune. 
The  Presidential  election  was  at  hand. 
The  message  would  be  styled  by  the  Re- 
publicans a  free  trade  document.  The 
protected  manufacturers  would  be 
alarmed.  The  people  would  not  under- 
stand. To  send  such  a  message  at  this 
time  would  mean  the  loss  of  the  election. 
Mr.  Cleveland,  however,  stood  firm.  He 
admitted  that  the  election  might  be  lost, 
but  he  said  that  he  had  a  duty  to  perform 
and  that  it  must  be  performed  regardless 
of  any  personal  consequences  to  himself. 
"It  is  more  important  to  the  country  that 
this  message  should  be  delivered  to  Con- 
gress and  the  people  than  that  I  should 
be  elected  President."*  The  message 
would  at  least  give  to  the  party  and  the 
people  a  living  issue  for  the  future,  which 
would  ultimately  lead  to  victory. 

Congress  met  on  December  6th  and  the 
message  was  sent  to  it.  After  speaking 
of  the  condition  of  the  Treasury,  the 
President  proceeded  to  recommend  a  re- 
duction of  the  duties  on  raw  materials, 
and  especially  upon  wool — a  recommen- 
dation which  had  been  made  bv  President 
Grant  in  1874.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
message  occurred  the  following  sen- 
tences : 

"Our  progress  toward  a  wise  conclusion  will 
not  be  improved  by  dwelling  upon  the  theories 
pf  Protection  and  Free  Trade.  This  savours 
too  much  of  bandying  epithets.  It  is  a  con- 
dition which  confronts  us,  not  a  theory." 

The  reading  of  this  message  created 
an  immense  sensation.  The  Republicans 
now  felt  that  they  had  a  fighting  chance. 

♦A.    K.    McClure,    Recollections,    p.     129 

(Salem,  1901). 


The  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand,  saw 
that  their  one  prospect  of  success  lay  in 
accepting  the  doctrine  of  the  President, 
in  closing  up  their  ranks,  and  in  present- 
ing a  united  front.  The  party  lines  were 
very  closely  drawn.  The  word  was 
passed  that  Democrats  who  would  not 
speak  and  vote  for  tariff  reform  were  no 
longer  to  be  considered  members  of  the 
party.  A  tariff  measure  was  introduced 
in  the  House  by  Mr.  Roger  Q.  Mills  of 
Texas.  It  removed  the  duty  upon  raw 
wool  and  made  other  changes  intended 
to  reduce  the  customs  revenue  by  some 
$50,000,000.  The  average  reduction  in 
the  tariff  contemplated  by  this  bill  was 
seven  per  cent.,  or  less  by  half  than  the 
reduction  proposed  by  the  Republican 
Commission  of  1881.  The  House  of 
Representatives  passed  the  Mills  Bill  by 
a  party  vote.  The  Senate  proposed  as  a 
substitute  a  bill  reducing  the  duty  on 
sugar  by  one-half,  and  repealing  alto- 
gether the  internal  revenue  tax  upon 
tobacco.  Republicans  intimated  that  they 
were  willing  to  abolish  the  internal  reve- 
nue taxes  entirely  rather  than  lower  the 
customs  duties.  Debate  waxed  hot.  The 
Republican  proposal  was  jeered  at  by  the 
Democrats.  They  said  that  it  meant  free 
whiskey  and  free  tobacco,  while  their  own 
proposal  simply  meant  free  wool.  All 
over  the  country,  Republicans  raised  the 
alarm-cry  of  "Free  Trade  and  the  de- 
struction of  American  industries  I"  The 
battle  for  the  next  presidency  was  al- 
ready on. 

There  was  a  general  feeling  among  the 
Republicans  that  Mr.  Blaine  was  entitled 
to  receive  the  next  nomination.  No  other 
candidate  could  make  so  strong  an  ap- 
peal to  his  own  party,  and  there  was, 
besides,  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with 
him  because  of  his  defeat  in  1884.  Mr. 
Blaine,  however,  on  January  25,  1888, 
addressed  a  letter  from  Florence,  Italy, 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  saying  that  because  of 
"considerations  entirely  personal  to  my- 
self," his  name  would  not  be  presented 
at  the  next  national  convention.  Many 
were  unwilling  to  accent  this  as  a  final 
withdrawal;  but  a  second  letter,  from 
Paris,  made  it  practically  certain  that  Mr. 
Blaine  was  out  of  the  running.  Putting 
htm  aside,  the  names  most  often  heard  a* 
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of  probable  candidates  were  those  of  Sen- 
ator John  Sherman  of  Ohio,  for  whom  a 
number  of  Southern  States  presently  in- 
structed their  delegates  to  vote;  Mr. 
Walter  Q.  Gresham  of  Illinois;  General 
Russell  A.  Alger  of  Michigan,  and  ex- 
Senator  Benjamin  Harrison  of  Indiana. 

I  he  Democratic  Convention  met  at  St. 
Louis  on  June  5,  1888,  and  by  acclama- 
tion nominated  Mr.  Cleveland.  For  the 
Vice-Presidency,  the  nomination  went  to 
Mr.  Allen  G.  Thurman  of  Ohio.  Judge 
Thurman  was  an  old-fashioned  Democrat 
who  had  been  a  Senator,  and  whose  pop- 
ularity in  the  West  was  reckoned  upon 
to  carry  the  doubtful  State  of  Indiana. 
It  was  thought  possible,  too,  that  he 
might  succeed  in  his  own  State  of  Ohio, 
which  had  given  Mr.  Blaine  a  rather 
small  majority  at  the  last  election.  Judge 
Thurman  was  a  somewhat  picturesque 
figure  in  politics  and  was  popularly  styled 
the  "old  Roman";  but  he  was  now  ad- 
vanced in  years,  feeble  in  health,  and  be- 
longed wholly  to  the  past.  The  average 
voter  knew  little  about  him  except  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  and  fre- 
quently brandishing  a  large  red  bandana 
— a  fact  which  gave  point  to  a  remark 
made  by  Senator  Riddleberger  of  Vir- 
ginia soon  after  the  Convention.  Some 
one  asked  the  Senator  what  he  thought 
of  the  nomination  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency. 

"Think?"  said  he.  "Why,  I  think  that 
you've  simply  nominated  a  pocket-hand- 
kerchief." 

The  Republican  Convention  met  in 
Chicago  on  June  19th.  It  was  not  until 
the  third  day  and  after  seven  ballots  that 
it  chose  its  candidate.  Senator  Sherman 
led  with  a  vote  of  249  out  of  830.  Grad- 
ually, however,  his  vote  fell  off,  while  that 
of  General  Alger  and  of  Mr.  Harrison 
increased.  Sherman  afterwards  declared 
that  the  Southern  delegates  who  had 
been  instructed  for  him  were  bought  over 
by  the  Alger  interest.  If  so,  Alger  did 
not  profit  by  the  bargain.  After  the  third 
ballot,  General  Harrison's  vote  rapidly 
grew,  until  at  last  he  obtained  a  clear 
majority.  Mr.  Sherman  charged  that 
this  was  due  to  a  secret  and  corrupt  ar- 
rangement made  with  a  member  of  the 
New  York  delegation,  presumably  Mr. 
Thomas  C.  Piatt,  and  that  friends  of 


Harrison  had  made  pledges  on  his  behalf 
in  order  to  secure  the  New  York  dele- 
gates.* For  the  Vice-Presidency,  the 
Convention  nominated  Mr.  Levi  P.  Mor- 
ton, a  New  York  banker,  who  had  served 
a  term  in  Congress  and  had  been  United 
States  Minister  to  France. 

Mr.  Harrison  was  descended  from 
Governor  Benjamin  Harrison  of  Vir- 
ginia, a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  was  therefore  the 
grandson  of  President  William  Henry 
Harrison.  By  profession  he  was  a  law- 
yer, and  he  had  served  in  the  Civil  War 
under  Sherman.  He  was  an  excellent 
public  speaker,  a  man  of  unblemished 
character,  and  a  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Indiana,  the  vote  of  which  was  thought 
to  be  necessary  to  Republican  success. 

The  campaign  was  comparatively  a 
quiet  one.  No  bitter  personalities  marred 
it.  The  battle  raged  around  the  issue 
presented  by  Mr.  Cleveland  in  his  tariff 
message.  The  Republican  canvass  was 
conducted  with  a  feeling  akin  to  despera- 
tion. Their  speakers  sought  to  alarm  the 
manufacturing  interests  by  the  cry  of 
"British  Free  Trade,"  and  in  this  they 
were  successful.  Large  sums  of  money 
flowed  into  their  campaign  treasury  and 
were  spent  like  water.  It  was  in  this 
campaign  that  the  old-time  torchlight 
processions  were  generally  given  up.  Po- 
litical clubs  were  organised  in  their  place, 
and  did  effective  work.  As  in  the  Harri- 
son campaign  of  1840,  party  songs  were 
sung  to  stimulate  enthusiasm,  and  at  all 
Republican  meetings  this  crude  min- 
strelsy held  an  important  place.  There 
was  something  almost  fanatical  in  the 
spirit  with  which  the  Republicans  strove 
for  victory.  They  were  not  very  hope- 
ful; yet  all  that  unlimited  money  and 
careful  organisation  could  do  for  them 
was  done.  The  people  at  large  admired 
the  courage  with  which  President  Cleve- 
land had  raised  an  issue  of  principle,  even 
when  it  jeopardised  his  political  pros- 
pects. Early  in  October,  it  seemed  quite 
certain  that  in  addition  to  the  solid  vote 
of  the  Southern  States  he  could  count 
upon  that  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey. 
The  only  two  States  that  were  really 
doubtful  and  that  were  needed  to  re-elect 

♦See  Sherman,  Recollections,  iL,  p.  1009 
(Chicago,  1895). 
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him,  were  Indiana  and  New  York.  Both 
parties  recognised  the  fact,  and  the  su- 
preme efforts  of  each  were  concentrated 
upon  these  two  States.  As  Mr.  Harrison 
was  a  citizen  of  Indiana,  he  was  thought 
on  the  whole  to  have  the  better  chance; 
but  the  Republicans  left  nothing  to  luck. 
They  proceeded  to  pour  great  sums  of 
money  into  Indiana  and  to  arrange  quite 
openly  a  scheme  for  the  purchase  of 
voters  on  an  elaborate  scale.  A  letter, 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  W.  W. 
Dudlev,  the  treasurer  of  the  National 
Republican  Committee,  and  unquestion- 
ably emanating  from  that  Committee, 
was  sent  to  the  party  leaders  in  Indiana. 
It  contained  the  following  famous  sen- 
tence : 

"Divide  the  floaters  into  blocks  of  five  and 
put  a  trusted  man  in  charge  of  these  five,  and 
make  him  responsible  that  none  get  away,  and 
that  all  vote  our  ticket." 

In  New  York,  which  was  President 
Cleveland's  own  State,  he  might  have 
looked  for  a  majority  had  the  political 
conditions  there  not  been  peculiar.  A 
large  number  of  Democrats  who  repre- 
sented the  Tilden  wing  of  the  party  were 
very  hostile  to  Mr.  Cleveland.  They 
accused  him  of  gross  ingratitude  to  Til- 
den. According  to  their  story,  Mr. 
Cleveland's  nomination  in  1884  was  due 
to  Mr.  Tilden's  favour.  They  asserted 
that  in  June,  1884,  Daniel  Manning  had 
gone  to  Mr.  Tilden  and  had  asked  for  his 
aid,  promising  in  return  to  give  to  Mr. 
Tilden  "any  assurances  he  required  in 
regard  to  the  naming  of  Mr.  Cleveland's 
Cabinet,  should  he  be  elected.*  After 
Mr.  Cleveland  became  President,  he 
neglected  to  consult  Mr.  Tilden  until 
every  Cabinet  place  but  one  had  been 
filled.  He  then  asked  Mr.  Tilden  to  ad- 
vise him  about  the  appointment  of  a 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  On  Mr.  Til- 
den's recommendation,  Mr.  Manning  was 
appointed.  He  found  himself,  however, 
in  an  unfriendly  atmosphere,  as  his  letters 
to  Tilden  show.  He  wrote  (December 
21,  1885)  : 

"I  am  living  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  full  of 
mischief,  and  where  the  whirl  is  so  great  that 
one  is  inclined  sometimes  to  doubt  whether 

♦Bigelow,  Tilden,  iL,  p.  280. 


he  comprehends  his  associates  or  fully  under- 
stands anything  of  what  he  is  about." 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Tilden  had 
expected,  as  Mr.  Bigelow  expresses  it, 
that  the  Cleveland  administration  should 
be  "a  continuation  of  the  Tilden  dynasty," 
with  Mr.  Tilden  himself  as  the  power 
behind  the  throne.  One  can  scarcely 
blame  the  President  if  he  resented  this 
assumption  of  control,  though  he  might, 
doubtless,  have  been  more  tactful  in  de- 
claring his  independence.  Practically, 
however,  he  proscribed  all  Mr.  Tilden's 
friends;  he  ignored  Mr.  Tilden's  recom- 
mendations; and  he  made  Mr.  Manning 
feel  that  he  was  regarded  with  unfriend- 
liness because  of  his  relations  with  Tilden. 
Between  the  President  and  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Tilden,  indeed,  there  could  be  in 
any  case  little  real  sympathy.  They  had 
no  more  natural  affinity  than  has  a  mastiff 
with  a  fox ;  and  the  result  of  this  tempera- 
mental antipathy  was  an  unfortunate  one 
for  Mr.  Cleveland.  When  Secretary 
Manning  finally  left  the  Cabinet  in  1886, 
his  friends  felt  that  he  had  been  greatly 
injured;  and  his  death,  which  soon  after 
followed,  was  even  ascribed  to  the  harsh- 
ness with  which  the  President  had  treated 
him.  Consequently,  in  New  York  there 
were  many  Democrats  who  were  not  un- 
willing to  punish  the  President  by  helping 
to  defeat  him  at  the  polls.  Tammany 
Hall  was  also  disaffected.  Its  leaders 
had  never  liked  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  now 
they  liked  him  even  less.  As  it  happened, 
too,  there  now  arose  in  New  York  poli- 
tics a  personality  which  sought  to  profit 
by  Democratic  dissension. 

When  Mr.  Cleveland  became  President 
he  had  resigned  the  governorship  of  New 
York.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  suc- 
ceeded him.  This  was  Mr.  David  Ben- 
nett Hill,  a  sublimated  type  of  the  prac- 
tical politician.  He  was  now  a  candidate 
for  Governor,  and  he,  or  his  friends  for 
him,  appear  to  have  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Republicans  under  an 
arrangement  by  which  Democratic  votes 
were  to  be  cast  for  Mr.  Harrison  in  ex- 
change for  Republican  votes  to  be  given 
to  Mr.  Hill.  The  campaign  in  New  York 
in  consequence  had  some  peculiar  fea- 
tures. Flags  bearing  the  words  "Harri- 
son and  Hill"  were  displayed  all  over  the 
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State,  meetings  were  held  and  were 
addressed  by  speakers  who  urged  the 
election  of  Hill  and  said  nothing  about 
Cleveland.  On  the  whole,  the  Democratic 
prospects  in  New  York  grew  more  and 
more  unfavourable. 

Toward  the  end  of  October,  the  Re- 
publicans prepared  a  genuine  coup.  Mr. 
Cleveland's  tariff  position  had  been  de- 
scribed by  the  campaign  orators  as  essen- 
tially pro-English.  It  was  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  represent  Mr.  Cleveland  as  a  par- 
tisan of  England ;  because  in  dealing  with 
the  Canadian  fisheries  question,  he  had 
urged  Congress  to  pass  measures  which 
would  have  brought  the  country  within 
appreciable  distance  of  a  war  with  Great 
Britain.  Hence,  the  Republicans  resorted 
to  a  trick  to  put  the  President  in  a  false 
light  on  this  issue.  On  September  4, 1888, 
a  letter  dated  at  Pomona,  California,  was 
addressed  to  Sir  Lionel  Sackville-West, 
the  British  Minister  at  Washington.  This 
letter,  which  was  signed  "Charles  F. 
Murchison,"  but  which  was  actually 
written  by  a  man  named  Osgoodby,  pur- 
ported to  come  from  an  Englishman, 
naturalised  in  the  United  States,  and 
asked  Sir  Lionel  for  information  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Cleveland's  policy  toward 
Canada  was  sincere,  and  whether  he  was 
not  really  a  friend  to  England.  The  fol- 
lowing sentences,  very  artfully  framed, 
deserve  quotation: 

"I  am  unable  to  understand  for  whom  I  shall 
cast  my  ballot,  when,  but  one  month  ago,  I 
was  sure  that  Mr.  Cleveland  was  the  man.  If 
Geveland  was  pursuing  a  new  policy  toward 
Canada,  temporarily  only  and  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  popularity  and  continuation  of  his 
office  for  four  years  more,  but  intends  to  cease 
his  policy  when  his  re-election  in  November  is 
secured,  and  again  favour  England's  interest, 
then  I  should  have  no  further  doubt,  but  go 
forward  and  vote  for  him.  I  know  of  no  one 
better  able  to  direct  me,  sir,  and  I  most  respect- 
fully ask  your  advice  in  the  matter.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Harrison  is  a  high  tariff  man,  a  believer  on  the 
American  side  of  all  questions  and  undoubtedly 
an  enemy  to  British  interests  generally.  .  .  . 
As  you  .  .  .  know  whether  Mr.  Cleveland's 
policy  is  temporary  only  and  whether  he  will, 
as  soon  as  he  secures  another  term  of  four 
years  in  the  Presidency,  suspend  it  for  one  of 
friendship  and   fret  trade,   I   apply  to  yon 


privately  and  confidentially  for  information 
which  shall  in  turn  be  treated  as  entirely  secret 
Such  information  would  put  me  at  rest  niyself, 
and  if  favourable  to  Mr.  Cleveland,  enable  me, 
on  my  own  responsibility,  to  assure  many  of 
my  countrymen  that  they  would  do  England  a 
service  by  voting  for  Cleveland  and  against  the 
Republican  system  of  tariff." 

To  this  letter  Sir  Lionel  Sackville-West 
was  indiscreet  enough  to  make  the  f  (blow- 
ing reply : 

Sut:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
4th  inst.  and  beg  to  say  that  I  fully  appreci- 
ate the  difficulty  in  which  you  find  yourself  in 
casting  your  vote.  You  are  probably  aware 
that  any  political  party  which  openly  favoured 
the  mother  country  at  the  present  moment 
would  lose  popularity,  and  that  the  party  in 
power  is  fully  aware  of  the  fact  The  party, 
however,  is,  I  believe,  still  desirous  of  main- 
taining friendly  relations  with  Great  Britain, 
and  still  desirous  of  settling  all  questions  with 
Canada  which  have  been,  unfortunately,  re- 
opened since  the  retraction  of  the  treaty  by  the 
Republican  majority  in  the  Senate  and  by  the 
President's  message  to  which  you  allude.  All 
allowances  must,  therefore,  be  made  for  the 
political  situation  as  regards  the  Presidential 
election  thus  created.  It  is,  however,  impos- 
sible to  predict  the  course  which  President 
Cleveland  may  pursue  in  the  matter  of  retalia- 
tion should  he  be  elected;  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that,  while  upholding  the 
position  he  has  taken,  he  will  manifest  a  spirit 
of  conciliation  in  dealing  with  the  question 
involved  in  his  message.  I  enclose  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  August  22d,  and 
remain  yours  faithfully, 

L.  S.  Sackville-West. 

The  Republicans  held  back  this  cor- 
respondence until  October  24th,  when 
they  published  it  both  in  the  newspapers 
and  in  millions  of  handbills.  A  shout 
went  up  that  Mr.  Cleveland  was  now  un- 
doubtedly the  "British  candidate."  Pres- 
ident Cleveland  took  no  action  at  first,  but 
his  party  managers  insisted  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  neutralise  the 
effect  of  the  Murchison  letter.  A  tele- 
gram informed  him  that  "the  Irish  vote 
is  slipping  out  of  our  hands  because  of 
diplomatic  shilly-shallying.  See  Lamont 
at  once.  Something  ought  to  be  done  to- 
day/9 The  clamour  increased,  and  Presi- 
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dent  Cleveland  then  showed  the  one  and 
only  trace  of  weakness  that  can  be  detected 
throughout  his  whole  career.  To  gain 
votes  he  demanded  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment recall  its  Minister.  Lord  Salis- 
bury demurred.  Naturally  enough  he  did 
not  see  why  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the 
two  countries  should  be  strained  because 
of  the  exigencies  of  an  American  political 
campaign.  Thereupon  the  President 
ordered  that  Sir  Lionel's  passport  should 
be  given  him,  and  he  left  Washington. 


Had  this  action  been  taken  as  soon  as 
the  Murchison  letter  was  published,  it 
might  have  saved  some  votes.  Had  no 
action  at  all  been  taken,  the  President's 
dignity  and  his  reputation  for  political 
courage  would  not  have  been  impaired. 
As  it  was,  he  had  obviously  yielded  to 
expediency  and,  therefore,  he  gained 
nothing  whatsoever.  At  the  election,  Mr. 
Harrison  won  by  a  majority  of  sixty-five 
electoral  votes.  He  carried  both  Indiana 
and  New  York,  though  in  the  latter  State 
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Mr.  Hill  was  elected  Governor.*  Cleve- 
land carried  the  South  and  also  New  Jer- 
sey and  Connecticut.  The  Republicans 
were  successful  in  the  Congressional 
elections,  having  a  majority  of  ten  in  the 
next  House.  An  analysis  of  the  vote 
showed  that  Mr.  Cleveland  had  been  de- 
feated by  a  very  narrow  margin.  Even  in 
Mr.  Harrison's  own  State  he  had  come 
within  2000  votes  of  a  majority,  and  had 
obviously  lost  the  State  through  the  use 
of  money,  just  as  he  had  lost  New  York 
through  the  treachery  of  his  own  party. 
In  the  popular  vote,  as  against  Mr.  Har- 
rison, he  had  a  majority  of  over  100,000 
votes.  The  sentiment  of  the  country  as 
a  whole,  therefore,  still  seemed  to  be  on 
his  side. 

But  the  victorious  Republicans  in  their 
exultation  took   small  account  of  these 

♦Harrison  had  a  majority  in  New  York 
State  of  12,096  votes;  Hill  had  a  majority  of 
18,481  votes. 


considerations.  They  had  won,  and  they 
believed  that  their  party  had  come  back 
to  stay.  They  spoke  of  Mr.  Cleveland  as 
of  one  whose  political  career  was  at  an 
end.  On  the  night  before  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Mr.  Harrison,  Washington  was 
filled  with  civic  and  military  organisa- 
tions which  had  come  to  celebrate  the 
glorious  victory.  Late  in  the  evening,  a 
motley  crowd  proceeded  to  the  grounds  of 
the  White  House.  The  windows  of  the 
executive  mansion  were  darkened  as 
though  to  symbolise  defeat.  Then  the 
crowd  of  revellers,  made  up  of  "march- 
ing clubs,"  drunken  militiamen,  and  hood- 
lums of  the  city,  lifted  up  their  voices  and 
chanted  in  discordant  tones  the  ditty 
which  had  been  most  popular  of  all,  in 
the  late  campaign : 

"Down  in  the  cornfield 

Hear  that  mournful  sound ; 
All  the  Democrats  are  weeping — 
Grover's  in  the  cold,  cold  ground!" 


RESURRECTION 


When  trees  stand  forth  transfigured,  fair 

In  the  golden  gleaming  glory 

Of  the  Fall,  and  later,  trembling  bare 

Their  boughs  before  the  hoary 

Winter's  ice  and  shrouding  snow, 

And  seem  to  some  so  sad 

Before  their  frozen  sleep;  I  know 

They  are  not  sad,  but  glad, 

From  consciousness  that  after  death 

Comes  life's  perfection — pure 

And  strong  and  true — borne  on  the  breath 

Of  Spring  which  shall  endure. 

Louis  V.  Ledoux. 


THE  TOUCH  OF  NATURE  AND  SOME 

RECENT  BOOKS 


There  is  no  better  test  of  a  novelist's 
lasting  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  his  read- 
ers than  his  ability  to  portray  characters 
that  remain  with  us  as  delightful  memo- 
ries, long  after  the  details  of  the  plot 
have  faded.  Unfortunately,  this  ability 
is  rare  among  the  writers  of  the  younger 
generation — even  among  those  who  hold 
out  the  best  hope  of  a  sane  and  healthful 
realism  in  American  fiction.  Among  the 
romanticists  it  has  always  been  rare. 
The  Admirable  Crichtons  of  romance, 
past  and  present,  are  marionettes,  not 
men;  symbols  of  an  impossible  superi- 
ority, whose  sole  business  in  life  is  to  be 
invincible;  beings  as  far  removed  as  a 
dinosaur  or  pterodactyl  from  those 
touches  of  nature  that  count  for  kinship 
the  whole  world  over.  And  the  reason 
why  the  elder  Dumas  is  cited  almost  to 
weariness  as  a  shining  exception  among 
the  authors  who  begot  him  and  those 
whom  he  in  turn  begot,  is  that  he  empha- 
sised the  weakness  as  well  as  the  prowess 
of  his  heroes.  You  may  forget  the  de- 
tails of  the  mad  dash  to  London,  the 
subject  discussed  under  a  rain  of  bullets 
at  La  Rochelle,  the  long  drawn-out 
tragedy  of  Felton  and  Milady.  What 
you  still  remember,  after  a  score  of  years, 
with  affectionate  indulgence,  is  the  Gas- 
con wit  of  D'Artagnan,  the  courtly  pride 
of  Athos,  the  secret  gallantry  of  Aramis, 
the  simple-minded  arrogance  of  Porthos, 
"my  chateau,  my  land,  my  air." 

In  romantic  fiction,  then,  we  have  no 
right  to  complain  if  a  decade  gives  us 
nothing  better  than  a  Brigadier  Gerard 
or  a  Barlasch  of  the  Guard.  But  from 
realism  we  expect  better  things  than 
from  the  Graustarks  and  the  Castle 
Craneycrows.  There  is  no  single  feature 
of  American  fiction  during  the  past  few 
years  than  its  steady  encroachment  upon 
every  sphere  of  human  activity,  the  mer- 
cantile and  financial  and  political  world, 
the  theatre,  the  law-courts,  the  college 
and  the  church.  But  it  sometimes  seems, 
as  one  looks  over  these  big,  ambitious 


pictures,  mankind  in  the  mass  transferred 
to  broad  canvases  with  sweeping  brush- 
strokes, as  though  it  had  been  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  individual  human  interest ; 
as  though  the  author  had  been  so  busy 
studying  man  that  he  had  forgotten  to 
study  men — forgotten,  in  short,  that  the 
whole  end  and  aim  of  the  realistic  method 
is  to  trace  back  the  net  results  of  aggre- 
gate human  life  to  their  source  in  the 
idiosyncrasies,  the  greed  or  generosity, 
the  virtues  or  the  vices,  of  the  individual 
man  and  woman. 

It  is  too  early,  by  many  years,  to 
measure  how  great  an  influence  has  been 
exerted  by  French  naturalism  on  the 
writers  of  the  younger  school  in  this 
country.  Only  those  who  wilfully  shut 
their  eyes  fail  to  recognise  that  without 
Zola,  Frank  Norris  would  never  have 
written  a  McTeague  or  an  Octopus,  and 
that  Norris  himself  gave  American  fic- 
tion a  new  and  powerful  impetus  which 
is  still  gathering  momentum.  But  Zola, 
in  his  broadest  and  most  complex  pano- 
ramas, remained  always  a  marvellous 
and  inimitable  portrait-painter.  He  sel- 
dom drew  a  lovable  character;  but  in  all 
the  thousands  that  he  did  draw,  each 
likeness  was  distinct  and  unmistakable. 
It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  half  a 
dozen  widely  praised  books  of  the  past 
year  which,  after  a  lapse  of  a  few  months, 
leave  no  stronger  impression  of  individual 
portraiture  than  the  story  of  a  community 
of  worker  ants.  It  would  be  an  easy  and 
an  interesting  experiment  for  any  reader 
to  make,  to  see  how  many  names  he  can 
recall  offhand  of  the  characters  in  the 
last  dozen  novels  that  he  has  read.  If 
he  averages  as  high  as  one  from  each 
book,  he  may  congratulate  himself  upon 
his  length  of  memory. 

A  good  many  reasons  might  be  given 
for  the  dearth  of  characters  in  contem- 
porary fiction  whom  we  care  to  enroll  in 
the  company  of  our  treasured  friendships 
in  the  world  of  fancy ;  but  it  may  be  said 
with  some  assurance  that  the  fault  lies 
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oftener  with  the  nature  of  the  plot  than 
with  the  characters  themselves.  It  is  in 
the  little  every-day  occurrences  of  home 
life,  rather  than  the  crucial  hours  of  na- 
tional or  of  family  history,  that  human 
nature  reveals  itself.  A  dozen  men,  who 
might  face  a  crisis  in  Wall  Street,  or  a 
panic  in  a  crowded  theatre,  in  precisely 
the  same  spirit  would  each  have  their 
own  individual  way  of  adjusting  a  neck- 
tie or  carving  a  Thanksgiving  turkey.  A 
dozen  women  who  might  nerve  them- 
selves to  sit  day  after  day,  calm,  tireless 
and  smiling,  by  the  sick-bed  of  their  near- 
est and  dearest,  would  each  develop  a 
surprising  originality  in  facing  such 
minor  tragedies  as  the  non-arrival  of  a 
ball-dress  or  an  insurrection  in  the 
kitchen.  Mr.  Howells  has  for  years  been 
criticised  for  confining  himself  too  much 
to  the  trivialities  of  life.  Yet  it  is  due  to 
these  very  trivialities  that  we  have  from 
him  a  lengthier  portrait-gallery  than  from 
any  other  American  novelist,  of  men  and 
women  whom  we  know  with  some  degree 
of  intimacy,  and  with  whom,  if  we  met 
them  to-morrow  in  real  life,  we  could  talk 
freely,  with  no  preliminary  breaking  of 
conversational  ice,  no  awkward  collision 
with  their  favourite  prejudices. 

One  powerful  factor  in  modern  fiction, 
which  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  detri- 
ment, is  the  journalistic  training  which  a 
majority  of  our  younger  writers  have 
received,  and  the  exaggerated  importance 
which  they  attach  to  the  so-called  "news 
interest."  The  novelist  of  to-day  chooses 
characters  who  will  attract  you  from  the 
opening  sentence,  men  of  audacious 
achievement,  women  of  flamboyant  pic- 
turesqueness,  people  whose  lives  would 
make  effective  scare-heads  in  a  yellow 
journal.  They  will  not,  they  dare  not, 
take  time  to  make  the  reader  understand 
the  quiet  beauty  of  unpretentious  lives, 
outside  the  rush  and  turmoil  of  the  world 
at  large.  And  yet  the  characters  and  inci- 
dents that  have  made  enduring  fiction  are 
largely  of  a  sort  in  which  a  typical  city 
editor  would  have  failed  to  discover  even 
the  remote  possibility  of  a  "story." 
Newspapers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  bring  us 
near  to  the  human  side,  but  only  to  the 
spectacular  side  of  life.  Day  after  day 
we  may  encounter  the  same  names  in  the 
theatrical,  or  financial,  or  society  columns 


of  the  press,  and  learn  to  know  much  of 
the  superficial  and  external  life  of  men 
and  women,  who  still  remain  strangers  to 
us,  stirring  neither  our  affection  nor  our 
hate.  And  the  journalistic  method  in 
fiction  achieves  the  same  result.  A  novel- 
ist may  hold  you  breathless  throughout 
four  hundred  pages,  over  the  bitter  fight 
between  two  railroad  kings,  with  some 
much  prized  terminal  line  as  a  bone  of 
contention.  But  no  matter  how  cleverly 
he  works  the  story  out,  no  matter  how 
much  you  admire  the  craft,  the  resource- 
fulness, the  bull-dog  pertinacity  of  the 
contending  magnates,  he  cannot  force  you 
to  like  them  and  give  them  your  lasting 
friendship,  unless  he  shows  them  to  you 
in  slippers  and  dressing-gown,  so  to 
speak.  You  are  willing  to  take  their 
knowledge  of  stocks  and  bonds  for 
granted ;  what  you  want  to  know  is,  how 
do  they  treat  their  wives  and  daughters, 
and  what  kind  of  cheese  do  they  take 
after  dinner,  and  have  they  a  favourite 
horse  or  dog? 

It  is  for  lack  of  such  seemingly  trivial 
details  that  types  are  commoner  than  in- 
dividuals in  current  novels.  It  is  a  fre- 
quent experience  to  feel,  as  you  read,  that 
you  have  known  a  dozen  women  just  like 
the  heroine;  it  would  be  a  higher  tribute 
to  the  author  if  you  felt  that  you  had 
never  known  a  woman  precisely  like  his 
heroine,  but  that  you  would  be  very  glad 
to  know  one.  When  Robert  Grant's 
Unleavened  Bread  appeared,  one  of  the 
most  frequent  forms  of  praise  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  whole  country,  from  east 
to  west,  teems  with  Selma  Whites;  and 
the  name  has  passed  into  the  current  vo- 
cabulary of  criticism.  But  the  immortal 
characters  in  fiction  are  not  types  in  this 
sense.  No  one  ever  said  that  he  had 
known  a  dozen  Colonel  Ncwcomes,  or  a 
dozen  Mr.  Pickwicks,  or  a  dozen  Mul- 
vaneys.  It  would  be  a  rare  privilege  to 
know  a  single  one  of  them. 

Another  reason  for  the  dearth  of  char- 
acters that  really  live,  the  sort  that  seem 
almost  ready  to  step  from  their  pages 
and  take  on  visible  form,  is  due  to  what, 
for  lack  of  a  better  term,  may  be  called 
the  callousness  of  the  modern  author.  It 
is,  of  course,  no  longer  the  fashion  for 
an  author  to  inject  his  personality  into  a 
story,  intervening  constantly,  after  the 
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confidential  manner  of  Thackeray,  keep- 
ing us  ever  conscious  of  the  showman 
who  pulls  the  wires  that  make  the  puppets 
dance.  Yet  no  matter  how  conscien- 
tiously he  adheres  to  a  purely  objective 
style,  the  writer  who  is  bubbling  over 
with  a  righteous  joy  in  the  children  of 
his  brain,  who  believes  in  them  and  lives 
with  them,  and  glories  in  their  virtues 
and  their  cleverness,  and  even  has  a  sort 
of  secret  pride  in  their  foibles  and  their 
vices,  will  infallibly  put  something  of 
this  same  spirit  into  his  pages.  And 
another  writer  who  fails  in  genuine  af- 
fection for  his  characters,  and  looks  upon 
them  only  as  so  many  pawns  to  carry  out 
the  moves  of  his  game,  will  strive  in  vain 
to  kindle  an  affection  for  them  in  others. 
He  may  weave  the  cleverest  of  plots,  and 
hold  you  breathless,  chapter  after  chap- 
ter, until  the  end  is  reached  and  the 
curtain  run  down.  But  if  there  is  no 
proper  pride  in  his  heart  for  the  heroine, 
you  will  not  remember  her  name  through- 
out the  week. 

Broke  of  Covenden,  by  J.  C.  Snaith,  is 
a  good  example  of  the  compelling  force 

of  an  author's  boundless 
"Broke  faith  in  the  little  world 

of  he  has  created.     It  is  an 

Covenden."  unusual  book :  one  may 

define  it  with  some  con- 
fidence as  a  rather  big  book,  one  of  the 
few  genuine  surprises  of  the  season :  a 
book  to  be  placed  upon  the  same  shelf 
with  The  House  with  the  Green  Shutters, 
by  the  late  George  Douglas  Brown.  As 
the  comparison  implies,  it  is  a  grim  book ; 
and  the  author  has  found  a  grim  joy  in 
it  and  forced  the  reader  to  share  it  with 
him.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  from  the 
opening  page  that  for  the  time  being  there 
were  no  people  in  the  whole  broad  world 
half  so  real  or  half  so  interesting  to  Mr. 
Snaith  as  those  whose  historv  he  is  here 
recording.  He  reaps  the  reward  that  is 
due  to  intense  earnestness;  he  has  made 
them  not  only  real  but  unforgettable. 

Briefly  stated,  Broke  of  Covenden  is 
the  story  of  a  man  with  an  iron  will  and 
an  inflexible  pride  that  bids  defiance  to 
the  worst  that  fate  can  do.  Only  an  oc- 
casional touch  of  sardonic  humour  re- 
lieves the  tension  of  the  story;  yet  one 
would  no  more  think  of  characterising  it 
as  a  morbid  or  repellent  book  than  one 


would  think  of  pausing  in  the  midst  of 
some  great  calamity  in  real  life  to  apos- 
trophise it  as  morbid  or  repellent.  The 
book  grips  one  too  hard  for  that — its 
grip  is  like  that  of  the  grim  realities  of 
life. 

Mr.  Broke  of  Covenden  had  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  his  middle  life  one  son  and 
six  daughters.  The  son  had  learned  already 
to  live  beyond  his  income  like  a  gentleman ;  he 
was  one  of  those  seductive  fellows  whose 
frank  laugh  re-echoes  among  the  hollows  of 
his  understanding.  .  .  .  The  daughters  had 
been  educated  in  a  Spartan  manner.  In  the 
technical  metaphor  of  their  Uncle  Charles, 
"The  little  chestnut  fillies  had  been  broken 
to  harness  before  they  had  their  teeth."  In- 
deed, they  never  failed  to  respond  to  the 
hand,  and  would  have  trotted  prettily  with- 
out blinkers  over  the  face  of  a  precipice  had 
that  course  been  deemed  expedient  by  the 
president   of  their   destinies.   .    .    . 

Mrs.  Broke  was  a  superb  disciplinarian  and 
born  to  organise.  She  put  her  faith  in  God 
and  kept  her  powder  dry  in  the  true  sense  of 
that  prime  military  axiom.  She  recommended 
herself  to  Providence  by  a  vigilance  of  the 
most  perfect  kind.  Waste  there  was  not; 
neglect  was  unknown.  In  the  course  of  a 
year  she  reclaimed  the  pittance  of  a  younger 
son  by  force  of  management.  Indeed,  if 
Broke  had  not  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  one 
of  this  salutary  spirit  to  trim  his  affairs,  for- 
eign and  domestic,  the  ever-impending  crash 
must  have  fallen  on  his  ears  long  before  the 
period  at  which  we  find  him. 

Such  is  the  author's  introduction  to  the 
family  of  Broke,  and  his  opening  hint 
at  the  tragedy  which  confronts  them.  A 
proud  but  impoverished  country  family, 
a  house  tottering  toward  its  ruin ;  a  son 
too  headstrong  to  be  guided,  too  rattle- 
brained to  serve  the  family  fortunes ;  six 
dutiful  but  unmarriagable  daughters; 
and  old  Broke  himself,  encased  in  ada- 
mantine obstinacy,  defying  all  the  powers 
of  good  and  evil  to  make  him  yield  a 
single  hereditary  principle  of  the  house 
of  Broke — whether  it  be  to  recognise  the 
social  equality  of  his  attorney  or  his 
daughter's  tutor,  or  to  forgive  and  re- 
ceive back  again  the  son  or  daughter  who 
marries  against  his  will.  It  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  peculiar 
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grimness  of  some  of  the  later  scenes  of 
the  book — a  house  made  desolate  by  the 
disappearance,  one  after  another,  of  the 
bright  young  faces  that  alone  have  re- 
lived its  grey  monotony.  It  is  a  sort 
of  prose  epic  of  a  dour  and  uncouth  Titan 
defying  fate;  and  in  the  end  fate  turns 
and  crushes  him. 

A  good  example  of  a  book  possessing 
considerable  originality  of  plot,  a  certain 
"The  sustained  interest,  and  no 

Silence  small  degree  of  pictorial 

of  Mrs.  vividness,      and      which 

Harrold"  nevertheless     does     not 

contain  a  single  charac- 
ter that  one  cares  to  remember  or  to  meet 
again,  is  The  Silence  of  Mrs.  Harrold, 
by  Samuel  M.  Gardenhire. 

It  is  always  rash  to  base  an  argument 
upon  the  assumption  that  an  author  has 
pursued  a  particular  method  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  book.  Yet  in  the  present 
case  it  seems  reasonably  sure  that  Mr. 
Gardenhire  first  concocted  his  rather  ex- 
traordinary plot  and  then  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  conceiving  the  right  sort  of  char- 
acters to  carry  it  out.  His  heroine,  for 
instance,  had  to  be  a  woman  still  young, 
lovely  and  of  great  charm  of  character; 
who  nevertheless  had  grown  to  woman- 
hood neglected  and  untutored,  and  in 
defiance  of  her  parents'  wishes  had  made 
a  runaway  match  with  a  member  of  a 
travelling  circus.  A  strange  malady  has 
blotted  out  her  memory  of  the  past,  yet 
she  knows  at  least  that  the  shadow  of  no 
less  a  crime  than  murder  overhangs  her 
family,  and  that  its  disgrace  may  follow 
her  wherever  she  goes.  And  yet  this 
knowledge  does  not  deter  this  woman, 
who  is  constantly  upheld  as  a  model  of 
all  that  is  pure  and  womanly,  from  mar- 
rying again  and  binding  her  husband  by 
a  solemn  oath  that  he  will  never  inquire 
into  the  secret  of  her  past — and  this,  too, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  knows  he 
more  than  half  suspects  that  her  secret  is 
that  of  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  woman  who  fills 
this  paradoxical  role  should  be  found 
lacking  in  the  charm  which  the  author 
feels  bound  to  assure  us  over  and  over 
again  that  she  possesses.  Of  course,  the 
silence  referred  to  in  the  title  has  to  do 
with  the  grim  secret  of  Mrs.  Harrold's 
past  life,  which  she  only  half  remembers. 


It  is  a  secret  which  crops  up  awkwardly 
years  later,  drives  her  husband  to  the 
verge  of  madness  with  jealousy,  lifts  a 
cloud  from  the  title  of  some  iron  mines 
of  fabulous  value,  and  finally  reunites 
three  generations  of  a  much  scattered 
family,  with  all  the  agreeable  nonchalance 
of  an  opera-bouffe.  And  yet  the  book  is 
not  melodrama.  It  is  written  with  a  cer- 
tain self-restraint,  and  built  up  with  a 
fairly  shrewd  understanding  of  the  sort 
of  thing  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
reading  public  like. 

It    is    not    necessary    to    remind    the 
readers  of  Eden  Phillpotts's  earlier  books 

that  he  excels  equally  in 
"The  picturing    the    tors    and 

Secret  woodlands  of  Dartmoor, 

Woman."  its  mists  and  shimmering 

sunshine,  and  in  inter- 
preting the  strong,  rugged,  elemental  men 
and  women  who  inhabit  it.  Natures  like 
these  are  swayed  by  primitive  passions. 
The  Secret  Woman  is  the  story  of  a 
tragedy  as  old  as  human  nature  itself. 
Anthony  Redvers  is  in  his  heart  a  rebel 
against  the  laws  of  marriage,  social  and 
divine.  According  to  his  secret  creed, 
"  Tis  only  a  wicked  saying  of  the  par- 
son's that  a  man  can't  love  two  women 
true  an'  tender.  Love's  an  honest  thing, 
an'  them  as  have  made  it  to  be  a  wicked 
thing  are  black-coated  devils  that  would 
starve  the  nature  out  of  human  life,  if 
they  could."  He  sees  no  lack  of  loyalty 
toward  the  faithful,  austere,  prematurely 
ageing  wife,  after  fifteen  wedded  vears,  in 
giving  a  share  of  his  own  turbulent  and 
lawless  affections  to  the  young  woman 
whom  fate  has  flung  secretly  into  his 
arms.  The  only  shame  and  wrong  would 
be  to  let  the  knowledge  come  to  his  wife 
and  distress  her.  One  day,  however,  the 
secret  is  betrayed,  and  the  wife,  in  a 
jealous  phrensy,  strikes  her  husband 
dead.  It  chances  that  both  the  erring 
women,  the  murderess  and  her  rival,  es- 
cape detection ;  and  the  book  becomes  the 
history  of  two  long  and  silent  martyr- 
doms— that  of  the  wife,  longing  to  con- 
fess her  guilt,  and  that  of  the  other,  who 
dare  not  openly  mourn  her  dead.  Mr. 
Phillpotts  has  written  nothing  since  The 
Children  of  the  Mist  that  compares  with 
this  volume  in  strength  of  theme  and 
careful  character  drawing. 
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Dr.  Tom." 


When  Dr.  Streeter  wrote  his  prosaic 
history  of  a  farm  run  for  revenue  only, 

and  called  it  The  Fat  of 
the  Land,  there  was  little 
reason  to  suspect  him  of 
having  a  dormant  talent 
for  writing  fiction.  Ac- 
cordingly, Doctor  Tom  came  as  a  distinct 
surprise,  doubly  welcome  because  it  was 
a  clean,  wholesome  story  of  a  strong,  gen- 
tle, lovable  nature,  whom  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  have  known,  if  only  in  the  pages  of  a 
book.  Doctor  Tom  is  a  physician,  whom 
love  for  his  native  mountains  has  drawn 
away  from  civilisation  back  to  the  home 
of  his  kinsmen,  where  whiskey  is  still 
made  in  defiance  of  law,  and  feuds  arc 
handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. The  book  is  nothing  more  preten- 
tious than  a  record  of  how  Doctor  Tom 
reformed  a  whole  district  single-handed, 
simply  by  the  force  of  his  own  genial, 
frank,  undaunted  personality.  He  is 
boldly  idealised.  Yet  while  we  read  we 
believe  in  him  quite  cheerfully.  We  share 
his  dreams  for  the  future  with  a  gracious 
"red-brown  lady"  who  comes  into  the 
pages  all  too  seldom ;  and  we  resent  as  a 
sort  of  gratuitous  injury  on  the  part  of 
fate  the  unforeseen  tragedy  with  which 
the  book  closes.  As  a  novel,  the  book 
rests  on  a  fragile  framework.  But  it  is 
no  slight  thing  in  these  days  to  have 
produced  such  a  consistent  and  finely 
drawn  character  study  as  that  of  Doctor 
Tom. 

To  the  average  sane,  well-balanced 
Anglo-Saxon  mind,  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  such  people  ever  lived  as  those 


'The  Garden 
of  Allah." 


who  move  passionately  and  tumultuously 
through  the  pages  of  The  Garden  of 
Allah,  by  Robert  Hichens.     It  is  best 

described  as  an  orgy  of 
local  colour,  a  carnival  of 
Moorish  pageantry  and 
African  sunshine.  The 
picture  is  drawn  with 
considerable  power ;  it  is  full  of  the  mys- 
tery, the  languor,  the  thousand  blending 
sights  and  sounds  and  scents  of  the 
Orient.  And  yet  it  never  quite  carries 
conviction  with  it.  But  there  is  one 
figure  in  it  whose  memory  haunts  you — 
the  Trappist  monk,  Androvsky,  who, 
after  twenty  years  of  silent  obedience  to 
his  order,  breaks  his  vows,  escapes  from 
bondage,  and  meeting  Domini  Enfilden, 
an  independent  English  girl  with  a  law- 
less strain  of  gypsy  blood  in  her  veins, 
woos  her  with  a  gauche  and  timid  ardour, 
and  carries  her  off  for  a  mad,  fantastic 
honeymoon  into  the  heart  of  the  African 
desert.  The  desert,  so  says  a  Moorish 
proverb,  is  the  garden  of  Allah ;  and  here 
the  renegade  monk,  fleeing  from  his  con- 
science, with  confession  ever  on  his  lips, 
yet  dreading  still  more  the  anguish  of 
his  innocent  bride,  finds  the  solitude  too 
vast  and  too  lonely  to  be  endured.  It 
drives  him  back  to  the  haunts  of  men, 
even  in  the  face  of  a  premonition  that  his 
secret  will  be  laid  bare  and  his  short-lived 
joy  be  over.  It  is  a  fantastic  piece  of 
word  painting,  done  with  the  tropical 
luxuriance  of  a  Theophile  Gautier.  It 
is  at  least  a  worthier  book  than  Felix  or 
The  Lady  with  a  Fan. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 
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Three  Whitman  Books* 

Mr.  Piatt  is  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  the  Conservator  as  an  ardent  admirer 
of  Walt  Whitman.  That  fact  does  not, 
however,  detract  from  the  merit  of  this 
biography.  It  is  frankly  the  statement  of 
a  partisan;  it  contains  little  or  no  new 
material ;  it  follows  closely  the  phrase- 
ology of  previous  writers  and  quotes 
rather  too  liberally  from  them ;  but  it  is 
a  clear,  compact,  sensible  summary  of 
the  facts  of  Whitman's  life,  so  far  as  they 
are  known,  and  as  such  deserves  com- 
mendation. 

The  volume  suggests,  however,  the 
wider  question  whether  it  is  wise  for  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  Whitman  thus 
placidly  to  rest  on  their  oars  before  care- 
fully investigating  all  possible  records 
that  would  bear  upon  the  facts  of  Whit- 
man's life.  To  some  of  us  he  seems  a 
very  great  poet  indeed,  and  to  many  read- 
ers of  modern  literature  he  is  at  least  a 
remarkable  and  puzzling  personality, 
richly  worth  deep  and  patient  study.  He 
was,  too,  a  man  of  our  own  time,  the 
records  of  whose  career  have  not  perished 
from  the  earth.  As  students  of  litera- 
ture, we  are  often  impatient  with  men  like 
Boccaccio,  who  lived  in  Dante's  own  city 
only  a  few  years  after  the  poet's  death, 
yet  scarcely  raised  his  hand  to  search  for 
the  rich  biographical  material  which  must 
then  have  existed,  preferring  rather  to 
garnish  his  narrative  with  anecdotes  and 
gossip — true  enough  perhaps  in  their 
spirit,  but  untested  in  detail.  Are  we  not, 
in  large  measure,  making  the  same  error 
in  regard  to  Whitman?     A  poet's  life 

♦Walt  Whitman.  By  Isaac  Hull  Piatt  Bea- 
con Biographies.  Boston :  Small,  Maynard  and 
Company.  1904.     75  cents. 

Walt  Whitman's  Diary  in  Canada,  with 
Extracts  from  Other  of  His  Diaries  and  Lit- 
erary Note-books.  Edited  by  William  Sloane 
Kennedy.  Boston :  Small,  Maynard  and  Com- 
pany, 1904.    $2.50. 

An  American  Primer.  By  Walt  Whitman. 
With  facsimiles  of  the  original  manuscript. 
Edited  by  Horace  Traubel.  Boston:  Small, 
Maynard  an<J  Company,  1904.    $2.00, 


has  undoubtedly  the  closest  connection 
with  his  work,  and  interpretative  criti- 
cism must  often  base  its  judgment  upon 
biography.  Have  we  enough  facts  about 
Whitman's  life  for  the  interpretative 
critic  to  use  ?  From  a  recent  and  careful 
study  of  the  biographies  that  have  been 
published,  I  should  certainly  reply  in  the 
negative.  Take,  for  instance,  the  simple 
matter  of  Whitman's  ancestry:  Mr. 
Piatt  merely  repeats  the  conventional 
statements  about  the  poet's  descent  from 
the  Rev.  Zachariah  Whitman,  and  the 
settling  of  that  branch  of  the  family  in 
Huntington,  Long  Island.  But  the  pub- 
lished genealogy  of  the  Zachariah  Whit- 
man family  shows  that  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  Walt  Whitman  was  descended 
from  him,  and  although  a  large  part  of 
the  town  records  of  Huntington  have 
been  printed,  no  attempt  has  apparently 
been  made  by  any  of  Whitman's  biogra- 
phers to  show  which  of  the  many  Whit- 
mans there  mentioned  were  the  poet's 
lineal  ancestors,  or  what  part  they  played 
in  the  stirring  history  of  that  exceedingly 
interesting  little  town.  The  whole  record 
of  Whitman's  early  life  is  full  of  such 
gaps,  and  we  virtually  know  little  that  is 
definite  about  many  matters  with  regard 
to  which  accurate  information  is  prob- 
ablv  still  obtainable. 

Is  there,  again,  no  clew  to  be  found  to 
his  inner  life  and  thought  during  the 
years  when  his  great  poem  was  matur- 
ing? What  relation  do  the  juvenile  tales 
and  romances  bear  to  it?  Have  all  pos- 
sible sources  been  searched  for  other 
poems  and  tales?  We  have  Dr.  Bucke's 
interesting  theory  that  at  a  certain  time 
in  Whitman's  manhood  he  received  a 
direct  spiritual  visitation,  to  which  Dr. 
Bucke  thinks  he  finds  reference  in  his 
poems.  The  theory  seems  wild,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  within  a  short  space  of 
time  there  was  wrought  the  most  extra- 
ordinary change  possible  in  Whitman's 
whole  manner  of  thought  and  expression, 
and  to  that  change  was  due  the  essential 
character  of  the  Leaves  of  Grass.  Are 
there  no  possible  documents  that  would 
throw  light  on  the  nature  of  that  psycho- 
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logical  change?  We  believe  that  there 
are,  and  that  a  few  years  of  honest  toil 
on  the  part  of  some  disciple  of  Whitman 
would  be  richly  rewarded  by  the  material 
found.  Certainly,  it  is  hopeless  to  begin 
the  careful  and  systematic  criticism  of 
Whitman's  work  until  every  source  of  in- 
formation has  been  exhausted. 

The  two  thin  volumes  edited  by  Mr. 
Kennedy  and  Mr.  Traubel  are  not  merely 
for  collectors ;  they  will  be  valuable  to  all 
students  of  the  poet.  In  Mr.  Kennedy's 
volume  are  brought  together  some  rec- 
ords of  Whitman's  visit  to  Dr.  Bucke  in 
Ontario  in  1880,  and  of  his  trip  with  him 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Saguenay, 
together  with  various  fragments  of  a 
later  date.  Like  all  of  Whitman's  travel 
journals,  they  are  full  of  life  and  vigour, 
and  reveal  his  genius  for  discovering 
everywhere  the  most  healthy  and  human 
traits  of  new  communities.  Mr.  Trau- 
bel's  volume  has  even  a  deeper  impor- 
tance. It  was  apparently  written,  in 
large  part,  in  the  early  fifties,  about  die 
time  at  which  he  first  attained  his  new 
and  extraordinary  vision  of  the  world, 
and.  was  intended  by  him  as  a  'primer  of 
words  for  American  young  men  and 
women,  for  literats,  orators,  teachers, 
musicians,  judges,  presidents,  etc."  The 
existing  fragments  embody  something  of 
his  new  conception  of  the  relation  be- 
tween language  and  life,  and  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  literary  artist  toward  his  ma- 
terial and  his  medium.  Its  main  theme 
thus  bears  a  striking  similarity  to  that  of 
Dante's  unfinished  treatise  On  the  Vulgar 
Tongue.  The  language  of  the  books,  he 
saw,  was  not  the  language  of  the  people, 
and,  in  sq  far  as  it  was  merely  conven- 
tional, stood  as  a  barrier  between  the 
writer  and  the  world.  He  would  have  us 
realise  that  words  are  not  original  things, 
but  accidents,  transitory  experiments  of 
mankind  in  the  classification  of  emotion 
and  ideas,  and  that  all  who  deal  publicly 
with  expression  must  be  co-workers  in 
the  confused  and  laborious  process  by 
which  the  new  conceptions  and  new 
moods  of  a.new  nation  find  adequate  sym- 
bols. The  poet,  too,  must  build  upon 
thing6  rather  than  words:  "latent,  in  a 
great  user  of  words,  must  actually  be  all 
passions,  crimes,  trades,  animals,  stars, 
God,  sex,  the  past,  might,  space,  metals, 


and  the  like — because  these  are  the  words, 
and  he  who  is  not  these,  plays  with  a 
foreign  tongue,  turning  helplessly  to  dis- 
tionaries  and  authorities."  Such  ideas 
are  now  not  unfamiliar,  but  they  were 
not  current  in  New  York  in  1850,  and  to 
grasp  them,  to  evolve  them  for  himself, 
was  for  Whitman  a  long  stride  toward 
his  goal. 

G.  R.  Carpenter. 


IV. 

Martin  W.  Barr's  "Mental 
Defectives"* 

Hardly  can  a  heavier  burden  be  placed 
upon  the  parental  shoulders  than  that  of 
a  "feeble-minded"  child.  While  the 
mother's  heart  has  always  gone  out  to- 
ward the  defective,  it  has  been  the  pre- 
vailing idea  until  very  recent  years  that 
his  condition  must  be  considered  as  a 
direct  act  of  the  hand  of  God,  and  that 
the  situation  must  be  accepted  piously 
and  without  question.  Least  of  all  was 
it  dreamed  that  anything  could  be  done 
through  education  to  redeem  the  child 
from  even  part  of  his  curse.  But  devoted 
men  and  women  have  been  found  whose 
lives  have  been  dedicated  to  the  study  of 
the  "unfinished  infants,"  as  the  French 
call  them.  These  children  have  been 
rigidly  classified  and  sifted;  suitable 
gymnastics  have  been  prescribed  for  their 
imperfect  minds ;  suitable  occupations 
have  been  provided  for  their  enfeebled 
attention,  and  useful  citizens  have  re- 
sulted. 

In  his  interesting  study,  Dr.  Barr  has 
spoken  to  an  audience  of  teachers  and 
parents,  rather  than  to  scientists.  He 
has  demonstrated  conclusively  that  thor- 
ough training  of  imbeciles  renders  many 
useful  beings,  some  imitative  artisans  and 
mechanics,  while  others,  though  abso- 
lutely irresponsible,  may  be  kept  from 
crime  and  its  penalty.  The  true  idiot, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  should  be  care- 
fully differentiated  from  the  imbecile,  is 

*Mental  Defectives;  Their  History,  Treat- 
ment and  Training.  By  Martin  W.  Barr, 
M.D.,  Chief  Physician,  Pennsylvania  Training 
School  for  Feeble-minded  Children,  Elwyn, 
Penn.  152  illustrations.  Philadelphia:  P. 
Blakiston's  Son  and  Co. 
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hopeless,  and  must  be  under  custodial 
care  all  his  life. 

The  history  of  the  movement  for  the 
amelioration  of  this  class  of  defectives 
is  most  interesting.  The  part  of  this 
great  work  that  was  done  in  America 
begins  with  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Sam- 
uel G.  Howe,  director  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, whose  tutelage  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man  will  immediately  be  recalled.  The 
first  experimental  school  in  America  was 
organised  in  1842.  It  was  in  1846  that 
Edouard  Seguin  made  the  first  scientific 
classification  of  mental  defectives. 

Dr.  Barr  commits  to  asylum  care  the 
idiot,  whether  unimprovable  or  improv- 
able in  self-help  only;  also  the  idio-im- 
becile,  who  may  be  improvable  in  self- 
help  and  helpfulness,  or  trainable  in  a 
very  limited  degree  to  assist  others.    He 
recommends  for  custodial  life  and  per- 
petual guardianship  the  Moral  Imbecile, 
whether   (a)   mentally  and  morally  de- 
ficient; (b)  of  low  grade,  and  trainable 
in  industrial  occupations,  with  a  bestial 
temperament;     (c)     of    middle    grade, 
trainable  in  industrial  and  manual  occu- 
pations, a  plotter  of  mischief;  or  (d)  of 
high  grade,  trainable  in  manual  and  in- 
tellectual arts,  with  a  genius  for  evil.    He 
would   relegate   to   long   apprenticeship 
and    colony    life    under    protection    the 
imbecile,  whether  (a)  mentally  deficient; 
(b)  of  low  grade,  trainable  in  industrial 
and  simplest  manual  occupations;  (c)  of 
middle  grade,  trainable  in  manual  arts 
and   simplest   mental   acquirements;   or 
(d)  of  high  grade,  trainable  in  manual 
and  intellectual  arts.    For  a  place  in  the 
world   he   would   fit   the   Backward   or 
Mentally  Feeble,  including  those  whose 
mental  processes  are  normal,  but  slow 
and  requiring  special  training  and  en- 
vironment    to     prevent     deterioration; 
whose  defect  is  imminent  under  slightest 
provocation,  such  as  excitement,  over- 
stimulation or   illness.     His  experience 
dictates   the   following  precautions  and 
procedures:    separation    of    the    normal 
from  the  abnormal  in  schools;  asexuali- 
sation  in  early  youth  of  those  who,  by 
competent  authority,  have  been  adjudged 
actually   mentally   defective;  permanent 
sequestration,    with    separation    of    the 
sexes  in  colonies  providing  asylums  for 


the  care  and  protection  of  the  unimprov- 
able; close  custodial  life  for  the  moral 
imbecile,  where  strenuous  work,  alter- 
nating with  active  amusements,  will  give 
constant  vent  to  superfluous  energy; 
home  life  and  congenial  employment  to 
those  trained  to  aid  in  self-support  and 
in  the  care  of  others.  In  this  way  a  be- 
ginning will  be  made  in  the  solution  of 
some  sociologic  problems,  and  some 
resistance  may  be  made  to  a  fateful 
heredity. 

Albert  Warren  Ferris. 


V. 


Miss  Sinclair's  "The  Divine  Fire"* 

A  new  novel  by  a  hitherto  little  known 
author  has  accomplished  the  difficult  feat 
of  taking  a  genius  for  its  hero  and  mak- 
ing him  seem  plausible.  The  gifted 
characters  in  novels  are  seldom  plausible. 
We  try  to  believe  that  they  have  gifts 
because  the  authors  are  so  insistent  on 
the  subject,  but  it  is  a  rare  character  that 
suggests  even  a  moderate  talent  in  any- 
thing he  says  or  does.  The  illusion  of 
greatness  is  made  to  depend  on  the  ap- 
plause of  the  other  characters,  and  when 
the  great  man  speaks  we  wonder  why  the 
author  should  so  grossly  flatter  him. 
Much  as  we  respect  the  abilities  of  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward,  for  example,  and 
anxious  as  we  are  to  oblige,  we  never 
can  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  her 
extraordinary  men  are  extraordinary. 
They  are  good  men,  but  their  talents  do 
not  bear  out  her  advertisements.  Kept  in 
the  background  looming  through  a  mist 
the  great  ones  of  current  fiction  might 
look  their  part,  but  at  close  quarters  ex- 
posure is  inevitable.  A  good  general  rule 
for  novelists  who  exhaust  the  vocabulary 
of  admiration  on  the  intellectual  qualities 
of  a  character  is  to  keep  him  henceforth 
well  out  of  hearing.  Yet  in  The  Divine 
Fire,  Miss  Sinclair  has  violated  this  rule 
and  committed  every  kind  of  indiscretion, 
even  to  quoting  from  her  hero's  poems, 
and  we  still  believe  in  him.  She  broods 
over  him  maternally,  pets  him,  praises 
him,  writes  of  his  genius  as  if  it  were  an 
aureole  m  visible  even  to  his  Bloomsbury 

♦The  Divine  Fire.    By  May  Sinclair.    New 
York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,   1905. 
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landlady,  makes  him  talk  and  arranges  a 
claque  for  him,  expounds  his  views  on  art, 
life,  love,  nature  and  the  principles  of 
criticism,  and  gives  us  nearly  six  hundred 
pages  of  him,  all  without  shaking  our 
faith. 

The  novel  records  the  triumph  of  one 
Keith  Rickman,  Cockney  poet,  son  of  a 
sordid  London  bookseller,  over  various 
disadvantages  of  birth  and  breeding  (in- 
cluding the  habit  of  dropping  his  a  itches) 
and  over  equally  diverse  temptations  in 
trade  and  journalism,  his  escape  from 
many  vulgar  entanglements,  and  his  final 
apotheosis  which  takes  the  form  of  a  ro- 
mantic marriage  with  a  young  woman 
whom  he  and  the  author  have  steadily 
idealised.  It  is  written  on  a  large  scale 
and  abounds  in  details  about  bookshops, 
boarding-houses,  editors'  offices,  maga- 
zines, newspapers,  critics,  literary  rival- 
ries and  debates.  Rickman's  career  and 
Rickman's  poetry  afford  a  chance  for 
putting  the  various  types  of  editors 
through  their  paces,  and  they  discourse 
endlessly  on  literary  themes.  She  has 
read  her  periodicals  carefully,  and  if  Lon- 
don reviewers  are  at  all  as  they  seem  in 
their  writings,  a  good  many  of  them 
would  talk  as  she  makes  them. 

"It  [individuality]  isn't  a  merit;  it's  a  vice, 
the  vice  of  the  age.  It  shrieks ;  it  ramps.  Indi- 
viduality means  slow  disease  in  ethics  and 
politics,  but  it's  sudden  death  to  art.  When 
will  you  young  men  learn  that  art  is  self- 
restraint,  not  self -expansion?" 

"Self -expansion — it  seems  an  innocent  im- 
pulse." 

"If  it  were  an  impulse— but  it  isn't.  It's  a 
pose.    A  cold,  conscious,  systematic  pose." 

"So  deadly  artificial  and  so  futile,  if  they 
did  but  know.  After  all,  the  individual  is 
born,  not  made." 

"I  believe  you." 

"Yes;  but  he  isn't  born  nowadays.  He  be- 
longs to  the  ages  of  inspired  innocence  and 
inspired  energy.  We  are  not  inspired;  we  are 
not  energetic;  we  are  not  innocent.  We're 
deliberate  and  languid  and  corrupt.  And  we 
can't  reproduce  by  our  vile  mechanical  process 
what  only  exists  by  grace  of  Nature  and  of 
God.  Look  at  the  modern  individual— for  all 
their  -cant  and  rant,  is  there  a  more  contempt- 
ible object  on  the  face  of  the  earth?  Don't 
talk  to  me  of  individuality." 


"It's  given  us  one  or  two  artists " 

"Artists?  Yes,  artists  by  the  million;  and 
no  Art.  To  produce  Art,  the  artist's  indi- 
viduality must  conform  to  the  Absolute." 


"And  if  the  artist  has  a  non-conforming 
devil  in  him?  If  he's  the  sort  of  genius  who 
can't  and  won't  conform  ?  Strikes  me  the  poor 
old  Absolute's  got  to  climb  down." 

**If  he's  a  genius — he  generally  isn't — he'll 
know  that  he'll  express  himself  best  by  con- 
forming. He  isn't  lost  by  it,  but  enlarged. 
Look  at  Greek  art.  There,"  said  Jewdwine, 
a  rapt  and  visionary  air  passing  over  his 
usually  apathetic  face,  "the  individual,  the 
artist,  is  always  subdued  to  the  universal,  the 
absolute  beauty." 

Jewdwine,  who  holds  the  wordy  end 
in  the  above  discussion,  is  represented  as 
a  priggish  but  refined  and  scholarly  Ox- 
ford don  who  has  come  to  London  to  edit 
The  Museion,  "the  one  solitary  literary 
journal  that  had  the  courage  to  profess 
openly  a  philosophy  of  criticism."  He  is 
just  such  a  man  as  might  have  written 
certain  columns  that  we  recall  in  the 
Athenceum.  He  is  fair  game,  but  the 
author  has  made  him  a  little  too  prepos- 
terous. We  recently  read  in  a  London 
review  a  paragraph  on  "blatant  moder- 
nity/' with  vague  generalities  about  high 
standards  and  trumpet  calls  to  high 
ideals  and  never  a  sign  that  the  writer 
had  anything  in  particular  in  mind  or 
personally  knew  the  difference  between 
the  high  and  low.  He  wrote  as  Jewdwine 
talked.  But  he  would  never  have  talked 
as  he  wrote.  That  is  the  weakness  of 
Miss  Sinclair's  description  of  what  is 
sometimes  grandly  termed  the  "literary 
life."  She  reconstructs  the  people  from 
what  they  write.  They  are  never  so  bad 
as  that.  Editors  are  not  fighting  moral 
battles  within  themselves.  Prostitution 
of  talent  is  a  thing  one  reads  about,  but 
seldom  sees.  Few  newspaper  men  so 
shape  their  lives  that  they  spell  out  little 
allegories  of  Art.  The  author  knows 
things  about  them,  but  she  imagines  them 
as  types,  and  the  types  are,  for  the  most 
part,  conventional.  And  like  all  women 
novelists,  she  is  given  to  the  creation  of 
self-consciously  ultra-mannish  men. 

But  she  has  devised  a  sound  plot  and 
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created  a  remarkable  character,  and  it  is 
rare  that  a  novel  framed  on  so  ambitious 
a  scheme  comes  so  near  to  its  realisation. 
Its  faults  arc  mainly  those  of  excess.  In 
purifying  Kickman  through  suffering, 
she  torments  him  needlessly.  She  keeps 
the  two  lovers  apart  through  scores  of 


pages  by  the  most  palpable  artifices.  But 
no  page  bears  evidence  of  careless  work. 
It  shows  throughout  unusual  knowledge 
and  an  unusual  degree  of  skill  in  applying 
it,  and  it  ranks  unmistakably  among  the 
best  of  recent  novels. 

F.  M.  Colby. 


AUTHORS'  LETTER  BOXES 


1. — Stewart  Edward  White 

A  good  ileal  has  been  written  about 
the  extraordinary  letters  writers  receive 
from  unknown  correspondents.  The 
subject  is  old,  and  the  logic  of  the  subject 
has  possibly  long  since  been  exhausted, 
but  in  its  details  it  is  always  of  interest, 
and  individual  experience  1  believe  al- 
ways amusing,  at  least. 

The  most  extraordinary  development 
has  seemed  to  me  the  number  of  doubles 
a  man  possesses  scattered  about  the  civil- 
ised globe.  Out  of  the  depths  of  space 
continually  are  emerging  coy  damsels 
who  have  at  last  found  out  who  you  are. 

"1  believe  it  must  be  you  who  sent  me  the 
lines  on  a  Christmas  card."  begins  one  with 
an  English  postmark  and  a  general  appearance 
of  the  better  class,    "Only  the  other  day  I  came 

across  the  lines  in   The Cone  of  my 

book*)  and  so  now  1  know  who  you  are." 

This  would  seem  meagre  evidence  to 
most,  for  others  than  the  authors  have 
been  known  to  quote,  but  this  trusting 
lady  goes  on  with  perfect  assurance : 

I  luxe  often  and  often  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing to  you.  and  now  1  nnd  you  wrote  it.  pan 
of  it.  before  1  felt  it.  and  long  before  1  thought 
of  it.  lor  it  took  me  >ome  time  to  know  *hat 
1  did  feel.  Among  other  things  they  taught 
me  that  "without  love  each  kiss  adds  to  the 
woman's  regard  for  the  nun.  but  takes  away 
from  his  desire  for  her." 

This  was  the  quotation  in  question,  by 
which  she  had  discovered  xr.e.  But.  mys- 
tery of  mysteries,  in  the  lar.gruage  of 
Cherokee  Hall,  when?  J:J  she  get  action 
oin  it  hew; 

And  I  would  like  >vu  :o  kaow  iat  ;her*  are 
some  wvwco  mbocu  it  hurts  xorcner  most  bit- 


terly and  makes  them  feel  too  cheap  and  nasty 
for  words.  One  feels  so  mean  to  all  the  ordi- 
nary men  who  have  really  cared  for  one.  I 
never  knew  quite  how  it  happened  at  that 
garden  party.  You  were  so  different  to  all  the 
men  I  know,  I  suppose. 

Evidently  the  lady  has  been  surprised 
into  a  stolen  and  indiscreet  caress,  and  is 

sorry  for  it.    Also  I  must  have  done  it. 

• 

I  thought  you  might  perhaps  think  lightly  of 
me  once  or  twice  when  your  mind  turned  that 
way,  and  then  forget;  but  if  you  sent  the  lines, 
you  must  remember,  and  so  I  want  you  to 
know  that  to  a  woman  who  tries  to  be  good 
and  true  to  herself,  it's  terrible  to  think  that 
a  man  who  doesn't  love  her  has  kissed  hex. 
Please  don't  let  me  have  lowered  your  standard 
of  ideas  about  women.  How  you  found  my 
name  and  address,  I  do  not  know. 

The  document  is  signed  simply  by  an 
initial,  and  the  postmark  is  blurred.  The 
writer  was  evidently  sure  of  her  facts; 
so  sure  that  for  a  brief  moment  she  made 
me  wonder  whether  I  had  not  actually 
in  the  astral  body  personated  some  bold 
and  dashing  American  youth  who  had 
attended  a  garden  party  in  England, 
made  swift  love  to  an  impassive  English 
beauty,  dazzled  her  into  a  brief  surrender, 
and  then  departed  on  mv  anonvmous 
waw 

• 

This  that  follows  is  an  equally  pat  ex- 
ample of  a  woman's  tendency  to  jump  to 
a  conclusion,  and  then  to  stake  the  verv 
privacy  of  her  affairs  on  the  tenabilitv  of 


>u 


-?, 


tr.e  conclusion: 

I  suppose  by  the  time  you  have  opened  this 
you  w:*.*.  have  seen  that  you  have  lost  your 
wager.— but  still  I'U  be  honest  and  less  up 
— I  shouldn't  have  pierced  your  disguise  and 
discovered  yvw  identity  if  your  face  hadn't 
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peered  at  me  from  the  advertising  pages  of 

Magazine.    That  little  half-tone  will  cost 

you  another  Tennyson  to  replace  the  one  you 
so  coolly  tossed  into  the  big  Muddy.  To  tell 
the  truth  I  didn't  think  you  could  be  so  stony- 
hearted as  to  have  waited  until  I  found  you  all 
by  myself, — even  if  you  did  go  off  in  a  huff. 
Of  course  I  told  you  that  you  mustn't  write 
to  me,  but  if  you  had  wanted  to  very  much — ! 

This  is  interesting.  There  is  evidently 
some  one  who  looks  at  least   like  my 

picture  in Magazine,  who  visited  the 

banks  of  the  Big  Muddy,  hurled  an  un- 
fortunate copy  of  Tennyson  therein,  and 
departed  into  the  unknown.  The  letter 
drivels  along,  sounding  constantly  the 
note  of  coquetry  evident  in  the  last  sen- 
tence quoted  above : 

Do  you  know,  you  looked  much  more  boyish 
when  you  were  here  than  you  do  in  the  photo- 
graph? The  night  after  you  left  I  went  up 
on  the  north  bluff  and  111  flatter  you  enough 
to  admit  that  I  was  almost  lonesome  for  an 
hour  or  two. 

There  is  much  talk  of  a  "golden  Da- 
kota twilight,"  "the  black  loom  of  the 
bluffs  against  the  dusky  saffron  sky," 
and  other  things  interesting  to  poetic  and 
twin  souls.  It  ends  with  this  wonderful 
bit  of  unconscious  but  accurate  self-anal- 
ysis: 

I  presume  that  I.  have  edified  you  consider- 
ably by  this  time, — but  I  only  wanted  to  show 
you  that  I  can  sometimes  make  a  "discovery," 
— even  if,  as  you  said,  I  am  "always  jumping 
at  conclusions." 

For  a  brief  moment  another  document 
caused  the  manly  bosom  of  the  writer  to 
swell  with  pride.  It  was  addressed  to 
the  editor  of  a  certain  magazine : 

I  am  asking  you  to  do  a  small  favour.  I 
saw  in  your  magazine  a  picture  which  attracted 
my  attention  and  set  me  to  wondering.  It  was 
of  a  young  man,  very  nice  looking,  and  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  know  whether  it  was  a  real  photo- 
graph or  a  painted  one.  If  this  man  be  single 
and  you  ever  chance  to  see  him,  give  him  my 
P.  O.  address  or  let  him  see  this  letter.  You 
will  be  doing  me  a  great  favour  and  you  will 
never  regret  it. 

Now,  wouldn't  that  make  any  man 
buy  a  new  suit  of  clothes?  But,  alas! 
there  follows  a  damaging  postscript: 

P.S.    The  photo  is  very  much  blurred. 


A  large  proportion  of  an  author's  mail 
is  composed  of  letters  requesting  some- 
thing. I  do  not  suppose  my  case  is  ex- 
ceptional. Once  I  committed  the  indis- 
cretion of  offering  a  certain  address  to 
those  practically  interested  in  what  it 
represented.  I  received  over  six  hundred 
requests  for  that  address.  After  a  little 
I  h&d,  perforce,  to  adopt  a  certain  sys- 
tem. Those  who  enclosed  stamped  and 
addressed  envelopes  I  answered.  Those 
who  enclosed  stamps  merely  I  forwarded 
in  batches  to  the  owner  of  the  address 
in  question.  Those  lacking  in  courtesy 
or  thoughtfulness,  I  threw  into  the  waste- 
basket. 

"Dear  Sir,"  said  one,  "send  me  immediately 

address  mentioned  in  ,  page   17.     Yours 

truly, " 

Not  even  a  please  nor  a  thank  you. 
Others  seem  to  think  the  third  person 
necessary.  Perhaps  they  are  afraid  the 
use  of  the  first  person  might  encourage 
me  too  much. 

Mr.    James    Reginald    Boggs   would    thank 

Mr. for  the  address  mentioned  on  page  17 

of  the  . 


Other  amiable  people  cherish  the  illu- 
sion that  they  are  the  only  correspondent 
an  author  has.  They  are  so  evidently 
well-meaning  that  it  costs  a  pang  to  turn 
them  down,  and  yet  it  must  be  done. 

"Dear  Mr. ,"  they  say,  "never  in  a  long 

course  of  reading  have  I  perused  a  book  that 

has  meant  as  much  to  me  as .    Would  you 

mind  sketching  for  me  a  three  years'  course  of 
travel,  giving  places  to  stay,  sights  to  see,  cost 
of  canoes  and  guides,  list  of  outfit,  and  prob- 
able  expense?" 

This  is  not  greatly  exaggerated  as  to 
fact,  and  not  at  all  as  to  spirit.  One 
anxious  father  of  a  family  wanted  to 
know  whether  I  should  advise  him,  when 
camping,  to  cause  his  offspring  to  assume 
flannel  bands! 

Of  course,  the  request  to  criticise  the 
MSS.  of  youth  is  too  common  to  be  novel. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  is  fun.  They  all 
take  themselves  so  seriously,  and  are  gen- 
erally so  hopelessly  incompetent,  and  it 
is  so  very  difficult  to  do  the  right  thing. 
Really  it  is  a  serious  matter  to  take  out 
a  young  person's  soul  and  heart  and  ex- 
plain to  them  that  their  perturbations  are 
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not  the  tuggings  of  genius  toward  higher 
expression,  but  merely  growing  pains. 
Almost  invariably  the  correspondent  an- 
nounces his  intention  of  going  on  with 
writing  or  abandoning  the  proposed  lit- 
erary career  wholly  in  accordance  with 
the  writer's  opinion.  Naturally  this  is  a 
responsibility  few  would  care  to  assume 
— especially  on  the  basis  of  a  quatrain  of 
verse  or  a  few  hundred  words  of  prose. 
The  following  is  a  very  good  sample: 

"Dear  Sir:  Your  recent  successes  in  a  lit- 
erary way  leads  me  to  believe  that  you  would 
do  me  a  favour"  (observe  the  beautiful  logic 
and  naivete  of  that!).  "I  am  one  of  those 
persons  who  think  they  must  write  poetry. 
The  enclosed  verses  are  a  sample  of  what  I 
write,  and  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  do 
so.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  whether  or  not  they 
have  any  merit.  I  feel  sure  you  can  do  this. 
Please  do  not  be  diffident  about  criticising  them 
adversely,  because  if  I  cannot  write  acceptable 
matter.  I  want  to  quit  altogether." 

Here  follow  the  "verses."  I  have  of- 
fered leather  medals  to  those  who  will 
paraphrase  them  into  intelligent  English. 
The  medals  are  still  in  my  possession. 

A  speaking  voice  obtrudes  the  mind 
With  words  that  whisper  of  the  right 

To  startle  forth  or  searching  find 
The  thoughts  that  cannot  hear  the  light. 

After  much  cogitation  I  have  hit  on 
the  following  as  a  sort  of  First  Insult  to 
the  Injured.  It  leaves  out  of  account 
those  whose  work  is  worth  trouble,  and 
the  aiding  of  whom  brings  its  reward  in 
the  satisfaction  of  having  helped  in  a 
worthy  cause.    Those  are  in  a  class  apart : 

Dear  Sir:  The  MSS.  which  you  did  me  the 
honour  to  send  I  really  cannot  criticise.  I 
feel  that  an  author  is  rarely  the  best  judge  of 
another's  work.  My  advice,  since  you  ask  it, 
as  to  whether  or  not  you  should  continue  to 
write  is  this:  Don't,  if  you  can.  If  you  can- 
not, then  probably  you  are  a  writer. 

I  have  saved  until  the  last  a  class  of 
letter  which  brings  to  every  writer  the 
keenest  delight.  I  mean  the  personal 
criticism  or  appreciation  of  his  writings. 
Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it.  an 
author  likes  to  get  them.  Better  a  single 
line  of  handwriting  than  four  columns  of 
type.    One  is  spontaneous ;  the  other  paid 


for.  One  springs  from  impulse,  the  other 
from  a  trained  perception.  The  latter 
may  be  more  valuable  from  a  technical 
standpoint,  but  the  former  is  more  heart 
warming  from  the  human  standpoint. 

Strangely  enough,  the  letters  of  praise 
usually  begin  with  an  apology  for  "in- 
truding on  a  busy  man's  time."  Why, 
bless  your  hearts,  no  one  of  us  is  too  busy 
to  have  our  fur  stroked!  Perhaps  it  is 
the  sincerity  of  the  tribute  that  pleases 
most,  for  it  is  unsolicited  and  can  by  no 
possibility  accrue  to  the  material  benefit 
of  him  who  offers  it.  I  most  decidedly 
do  not  mean  the  type  that  reads: 

Never  have  I  bought  (sic)  a  more  elevating 
work  of  genius  than  your  latest  book.  .  .  .  We 
are  giving  a  fair  for  the  benefit  of  the  Little 
Home  for  Dogs  with  Mumps,  and  are  to  con- 
duct an  auction  of  autograph  copies  of  authors' 
books.  Won't  you  please  send  us  one  or  more 
of  yours? 

That  sort  of  thing  means  nothing.  It's 
the  fellow  who  has  had  typhoid  and 
against  the  doctor's  orders  has  beneath 
his  pillow  hidden  for  the  night  watches 
a  copy  of  your  book,  and  who  on  recovery 
writes  to  tell  you  about  it  whom  you 
love.    More  power  to  him ! 

But  occasionally — it  would  be  honest 
to  say,  very  often — you  get  a  cold  or  hot 
blast  from  some  one  who  scorns  you 
utterly  and  generally  rips  you  up  the 
back.  These  delight  your  soul  as  do  no 
others,  for  at  least  you  have  succeeded  in 
stirring  up  the  animals.  One  individual 
paid  me,  indirectly  and  unintentionally, 
perhaps,  the  sincerest  compliment  I  ever 
received.  I  had  written  a  magazine  story 
in  which  unavoidable  necessity  compelled 
me  to  kill  my  heroine.  Almost  by  the 
next  mail  came  this  fiery  epistle— -from 
Tennessee. 

How  could  you  be  so  cruel— just  for  the  sake 
of  literary  faddishncssf  Isn't  there  enough  of 
misery  and  tragedy  in  life  that  you  story-spin- 
ners must  make  us  sup  on  horrors?  Wretch! 
Why  couldn't  you  let  the  bullet  glance,  and 
spare  us  her  death  and  the  awful  unguessed. 
unbreathed  possibilities  that  wait  on  poor  little 
Walter?  You  think  it  art!  Bother  your  art! 
Next  time  I  see  your  name  at  the  head  of  a 
story.  I'll  remember  what  an  adroit  and  cold- 
blooded assassin  you  arc,  and  skip! 

Stewart  Edward  White. 


MR.  HENRY  JAMES  AS  A  LECTURER 


Mr.  James  has  not  come  among  us — 
if  one  may  use  a  phrase  so  intimate — 
with  the  manners  and  intentions  of  cer- 
tain other  novelists  from  across  the 
water,  nor  has  he  been  greeted  as  we 
greeted  Dickens  in  the  breezier  eighteen- 
forties,  with  a  brass  band.  He  has  come 
to  take  a  look  at  us — our  social  ameni- 
ties, our  conception  of  afternoon  tea,  and, 
if  he  can  find  them,  those  marks  of  a 
purely  American  refinement  which  we 
may  have  developed  in  the  last  thirty 
years  quite  independently  of  Europe.  He 
has,  indeed,  a  lecture  in  his  pocket,  but 
rather  as  though  it  were  part  of  his  lug- 
gage than  as  the  motive  of  the  enterprise. 
Yet  he  no  doubt  knows  well  enough  that 
he  could  count  on  a  discreet  and  suffi- 
ciently large  audience  in  every  educated 
American  community.  There  are  per- 
haps more  than  he  imagines  who  would 
jump  at  the  chance  to  hear  this  great 
virtuoso  interpreting  de  live  voix  his 
own  felicities  of  language.  In  January, 
his  lecture  "The  Lesson  of  Balzac"  was 
delivered  to  two  Philadelphia  audiences. 
It  was  his  debut  as  a  lecturer,  though  it 
had  by  no  means  the  air  of  an  experi- 
ment. About  ninety  per  cent,  of  his 
hearers  were  women,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. Nine  men  out  of  ten  will  tell  you 
that  they  can't  read  Mr.  James;  thev 
haven't  "the  patience"  or  "the  time."  A 
man  when  he  sets  out  to  read  a  novel 
prefers  to  unbend  his  mind.  He  wants  to 
be  amused;  he  does  not  object  to  a  mys- 
tery, but  it  must  be  cleared  up  in  the  end, 
even  if  it  takes  detectives.  Above  all  he 
likes  les  situations  nettes.  If  certain  rela- 
tions exist  between  the  characters,  let  him 
have  it  straight.  Now,  though  Mr. 
James  talks  a  good  deal  in  his  novels 
about  "giving  it"  and  "having  it  straight" 
the  thing  you  vulgarly  want  to  know  is 
not  given  you  straight.  You  must 
guess  it  from  that  unemphasised  fact  of 
a  later  train,  that  damning  absence  of 
an  overcoat,  that  unconventional  call  in 
Venice,  that  otherwise  unaccountable 
burst  of  tears.  When  Mr.  James  finesses 
the  essential  incidents,  when  you  are  left 
to   gather   the   presence  of   a   card   of 


greater  value  from  the  very  fact  that  he 
plays  low,  he  estranges  the  masculine 
attention,  and  intrigues  the  soul  of  the 
feminine  reader.  A  woman  does  not  re- 
sent the  omission  of  the  theme,  if  Mr. 
James  will  provide  the  variations.  And, 
excepting  always,  of  course,  that  tenth 
man,  on  whose  existence  one  must  insist 
in  passing,  it  is  on  the  feminine  mind  that 
the  linguistic  art  of  Mr.  James,  his  fear- 
ful symmetry,  casts  its  spell.  You  could 
see  the  feminine  intuitions  leap  to  meet 
it  as  he  lectured  in  that  "delicate  and 
fascinating  speech  which  burrows  deeper 
and  deeper  like  a  mole."  To  hear  Mr. 
James  lecture  is  an  excellent  lesson  in 
reading  him  aloud,  that  exercise  so  tax- 
ing to  one's  attention.  He  speaks  in  a 
monotonous,  agreeable  voice,  paying  out 
the  carefully  chosen  words  like  the  links 
of  a  chain  that  is  obviously  hand-made. 
The  adverbs,  for  which  he  has  a  fondness 
amounting  to  mania,  fall  into  the  places 
that  only  he  would  have  prepared  for 
them ;  the  long  period  with  its  heaped-up 
images  closes  with  a  snap,  a  click  as 
though  the  joint  were  in  place  again  at 
last.  You  could  almost  feel  the  audience 
breathe  their  relief.  Mr.  James  would 
then  give  them  a  straight  look,  reminding 
one  a  little  how  a  certain  sophist  in  the 
later  days  of  Greece,  the  days  when  pub- 
lic lectures  had  supplanted  all  other 
forms  of  eloquence  and  the  drama  itself, 
used  to  smile  at  his  hearers  at  the  close 
of  each  long  and  twisted  period,  to  show 
them  how  painlessly  it  was  done. 

The  images  in  this  essay  on  Balzac 
were  as  rich  and  thick  as  ever.  Mr. 
James  has  a  passion  for  metaphors  that 
relate  to  water  in  all  its  depths  and  shal- 
lows. He  has  constantly  in  his  eye  the 
submersion  of  things  and  persons.  One 
remembers  how  in  his  last  novel.  The 
Golden  Bozvl,  his  characters  are  always, 
figuratively  speaking,  in  aromatic  baths, 
sprinkled  with  impressions  or  up  to  their 
chins  in  them,  scrambling  out  of  ponds 
to  shake  themselves  like  spaniels,  im- 
mersed, rather  unpleasantly  one  would 
think,  if  one  didn't  like  water  so  much, 
in  tanks,  splashing  loudly  at  evening  par- 
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ties,  or  paddling  alone  and  rather  dan- 
gerously on  mystic  lakes,  with  the  anx- 
ious husband  watching  from  the  shore 
and  all  ready  to  take  off  his  coat  and 
swim  to  the  rescue.  So  in  the  Balzac 
lecture  he  pictures  Jane  Austen — "your 
dear  Jane,  my  dear  Jane,  everybody's 
dear  Jane" — carried  very  high  up  the 
shore  by  the  tide  of  modern  appreciation ; 
the  "colloquial  dodge"  to  show  the  lapse 
of  time  in  the  machine-made  novel  is  said 
to  "spring  a  leak."  That  last  pleasing 
violence  of  language  reminds  one  of  an 
immortal  passage  in  Mr.  James's  essay 
on  Zola,  in  which  "the  idea,"  in  danger 
of  shipwreck,  "is  got  down  in  however 
dead  a  faint,  into  the  lifeboat."  When 
Mr.  James's  characters  are  not  in  the 
water  they  are  in  boats.  Any  one  who 
knows  something  of  the  history  of  ora- 
tory must  be  reminded,  in  listening  to  the 
finished  rhetorical  prose  of  Mr.  James, 
of  the  Asianism,  as  it  was  called,  of  cer- 
tain Greek  and  Roman  speakers.  It  was 
in  the  Asiatic  manner  to  crowd  one's 
speech  with  images,  to  be  florid,  to  lavish 
epithets  that  gave  colour  and  vividness. 
Mr.  James's  eloquence,  too,  is  tidal,  and 
climbs  and  rises  with  images.  The 
bloom,  the  branch,  the  tree,  the  forest, 
you  are  led  through  the  whole  series.  So 
he  spoke  of  "the  laden  chariots,  the  tug- 
ging teams,  the  marching  elephants,  the 
immense  consignments,"  required  to  fur- 
nish material  for  the  work  of  his  favour- 
ite Balzac,  the  "master  of  us  all,"  of  all 
novelists,  that  is.  Mr.  James  is  never 
weary  of  these  gorgeous  processional 
images.  He  makes  Maggie  Verver  pic- 
ture to  herself  the  resentments  and  rages 
of  jealousy  as  "a  wild  eastern  caravan, 
looming  into  view  with  crude  colours  in 
the  sun,  fierce  pipes  in  the  air,  high  spears 
against  the  sky,  all  a-thrill,  a  natural  joy 
to  mingle  with.  .  .  ."  As  the  pleas- 
ant even  voice  of  the  lecturer  uttered 
strings  of  images  like  these,  his  audience 
almost  seemed  to  breathe,  "O  still  delay, 
thou  art  so  fair!"  and  still  Mr.  James 
delayed.  He  apologised  for  omitting 
part  of  the  introduction  to  his  lecture  on 
the  score  of  time,  an  introduction  that 
was  "a  portico  paved,  you  are  to  believe 


me,  with  marble,  and  beautifully  over- 
twined  with  flowers."  As  it  was.  how- 
ever, the  approach  to  Balzac  himself  was 
leisurely  enough,  and  no  one  could  wish 
shorter  those  appreciations  of  the  atmos- 
phere suggested  by  a  series  of  famous 
novelists,  from  Hawthorne,  whom  Mr. 
James  pictured  "sitting  up  late,  uncan- 
nily late,"  to  the  great  French  master 
himself,  walking  in  his  "ambulatory,"  a 
"great  glazed  gallery,"  with  framed  por- 
traits down  the  one  side,  and,  on  the 
other,  numerous  clear  windows  looking 
out  on  to  his  garden,  "the  garden  of 
France." 

This  lecture  pays  the  second  instal- 
ment of  the  debt  that  Mr.  James  acknowl- 
edges to  Balzac,  and  may  well  supersede 
his  earlier  essay.  Mr.  James  heaps  scorn 
on  those  who  devote  their  leisure  to  the 
"loose  twaddle"  of  the  machine-made 
novel  that  to-day  has  so  great  a  commer- 
cial success,  when  they  might,  in  the 
name  of  closeness  and  the  hand-made, 
read  Balzac.  If  what  we  are  told  is  true, 
that  at  least  eighty  per  cent,  of  novel- 
readers  are  women,  one  may  reflect  that 
it  is  astonishing  that  they  do  not  read 
Balzac.  A  great  part  of  his  success  was 
no  doubt  due  to  his  popularity  with 
French  women.  He  demonstrated  that 
it  is  the  woman  of  thirty,  not  the  jeune 
fille,  who  reigns  and  is  adored  in  a  highly 
civilised  society.  The  Anglo-Saxon  nov- 
elists, confronted,  of  course,  with  a 
rather  different  condition  of  society,  have 
failed  for  the  most  part  to  realise  that 
this  is  le  bel  dge,  and  their  middle- 
aged  love-stories  usually  have  the  air  of 
an  exercise  of  ingenuity.  The  woman  of 
thirty  had  had  her  poet  before  Balzac, 
and  he  had  sung : 

"Vous  n'en  avez  pas  moins  d'attraits, 
Vous  en  connaissez  mieux  l'usage: 
Cest  le  vrai  moment  d'etre  heureux; 
On  plait  autant.  on  aime  mieux." 

But  this  was  not  destined  to  become  the 
classic  view  till  Balzac  made  it  his.  In 
flattering  the  woman  of  thirty  he  propi- 
tiated all  women.    That  is  his  long  suit. 

Wiltner  Cave  France. 


AMERICAN   MUSICAL  CRITICS 


A  certain  musical  critic,  so  the  story 
runs,  had  four  sons,  all  in  their  teens. 
When  several  performances  occurred  the 
same  evening  the  four  youths  were  sent 
to  as  many  operas  and  concerts,  the  father 
himself  attending  the  most  important  one. 
Afterward  all  met  at  a  beer  garden, 
and  from  the  sons'  reports,  plus  the 
father's  knowledge,  came  the  five  criti- 
cisms. 

The  story  is  typical,  for  the  duties  of 
the  musical  critics  in  the  big  cities  during 
the  musical  season  are  hard.  Five,  and 
often  six,  performances  of  grand  opera 
take  place  every  seven  days  in  that  time. 
Perfunctory  notices,  based  on  past  per- 
formances, will  rarely  serve,  owing  to  the 
few  repetitions  of  grand  opera  in  which 
the  stars  and  the  conductor  are  the  same, 
and  at  nearly  every  one  of  the  perform- 
ances, therefore,  the  press  critics  are  in 
their  seats.  Their  offices,  too,  may  have 
them  review  in  a  single  week  symphony 
and  choral  concerts,  pianoforte  recitals, 
five  performances  of  grand  opera  and 
the  premiere  of  a  light  opera.  In  New 
York  and  Boston  and  the  other  musical 
centres  the  musical  critics  are  men  of 
note,  a  number  of  them  of  remarkable  in- 
fluence. 

And  their  work  is  conscientiously  done, 
sometimes  despite  surface  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  An  incident  illustrative  of  this 
happened  last  fall  in  the  Press  Room  on 
the  grand  tier  floor  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York.  The  Press 
Room  is  to  the  crowds  of  musical  students 
frequenting  the  Metropolitan  a  lady-or- 
tiger  enclosure,  whence  may  come  some 
day  praise  of  blame,  spelling  success  or 
failure.  To  the  throngs  of  curiosity 
seekers  on  "popular  price"  occasions  it  is 
a  part  of  what  they  pay  to  see,  and  many 
a  critic  has  had  to  stop  writing  there  to 
draw  the  curtain  and  shut  out  a  gaping 
crowd. 

On  the  occasion  in  question  the  curtain 
was  drawn  from  the  other  side,  and  by 
Heinrich  Conried,  manager  of  the  Metro- 
politan. The  third  act  of  the  first  per- 
formance of  Tosca  was  about  to  begin, 
and  in  the  Press  Room  was  practically 


every  musical  critic  in  town,  busily  writ- 
ing. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Conried,  part- 
ing the  curtain  just  enough  to  get  his 
head  through,  "aren't  you  going  to  hear 
Mr.  Caruso  sing  his  great  air  in  the  last 
scene  ?" 

The  busy  writing  kept  on.  Nobody 
looked  up.    Mr.  Conried  went  away. 

But  Mr.  Conried  is  good-natured.  One 
of  the  critics  referred  to  the  incident  in 
his  newspaper,  and  a  week  or  two  after- 
ward Mr.  Conried  again  came  to  the 
Press  Room.  "Good  evening,  gentle- 
men," he  said,  "I  hope  it  won't  be  in  the 
paper  that  I  looked  in." 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  two  prim  Boston 
ladies  who  attended  a  concert  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  and  did  not 
know  that  Philip  Hale,  the  musical  critic 
of  the  Boston  Herald,  had  written  the 
critical  programme  book,  a  task  hitherto 
performed  by  W.  F.  Apthorp,  critic  of 
the  Transcript. 

Mr.  Hale  has  been  called  the  wittiest 
man  in  Boston.  His  wit  sometimes  is 
risque.  One  of  the  passages  of  comment 
that  the  Boston  ladies  saw  was  that  a 
certain  performer  had  sung  the  part  of 
Venus  in  Tannhauser  first  in  Paris,  but 
that  she  had  assumed  the  role  at  birth. 

The  ladies  gasped. 

"This  doesn't  sound  like  Mr.  Ap- 
thorp," said  one. 

Then  she  forgot  herself.  She  turned 
to  the  cover  and  saw  Mr.  Hale's  name. 
Up  went  her  hands.  "Why,  it  ain't/'  she 
cried.    And  she  was  from  Boston ! 

Some  persons  question  whether  the 
critics  do  justice  to  a  performance.  "In 
Boston,"  a  critic  from  that  city  once  de- 
clared, "we  always  stay  through  a  per- 
formance, even  if  our  criticisms  aren't 
finished  until  2  a.m."  It  was  at  the  debut 
in  this  country  of  a  foreign  artist  as 
Juliet.  The  New  York  critics  had  occu- 
pied their  seats  until  after  the  balcony 
scene,  and  then  had  withdrawn  to  the 
Press  Room.  "How  long  does  it  take 
you,"  one  of  them  retorted  to  the  Boston 
man,  "to  find  out  that  a  woman  can't 
sing?"     Another  retort,  often  heard,  to 
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such  an  assertion  is  William  Winter's 
declaration  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  eat 
the  whole  of  an  egg  to  know  that  it  is 
bad. 

The  point  is  that  the  first-rank  critics, 
like  Mr.  Hale  and  Mr.  Apthorp,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  Mr.  Krehbiel,  Mr.  Finck  and 


usually  arranged  for  their  convenience, 
and  they  learn  much  about  the  perform- 
ance by  attending  these.  Sometimes, 
granted,  they  come  to  grief  by  careless- 
ness. One  of  them,  now  dead,  was  of  an 
especially  social  disposition,  and  used 
often  to  stay  away  from  the  opera  alto- 


Mr.  Henderson,  of  New  York,  and  others 
are  not  tyros.  They  know  most  of  the 
operas  so  well  that  they  wait  in  their 
room  till  they  hear  the  preliminary 
strains  of  those  parts  they  wish  to  listen 
to  down  in  front,  and  then  out  they  file. 
The  dress  rehearsals  of  new  operas  are 


gether,  writing  notices  for  his  paper — 
an  evening  journal— based  on  what  he 
expected  to  happen.  One  day  he  criti- 
cised Carmen  in  detail ;  neither  opera  nor 
singers  had  appeared  the  night  before. 
But  such  occurrences  are  rare.  It  must 
be  borne   in   mind   that   in   New   York 
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Henry  T.  Finck  has  been  musical  critic 
of  the  Evening  Post  continuously  since 
1881,  Henry  E.  Krehbiel  of  the  tribune 
since  1880.  and  W.  J.  Henderson  con- 
tinuously since  1883.  first  on  the  Times 


An  indictment  sometimes  found 
against  the  Xcw  York  critics  is  that  they 
form  a  close  corporation.  Said  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript  in  an  editorial  a  decade 
ago :    "They  do  say  that  there  have  been 


and  now  on  the  Sua,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  other  veterans.  If  at  times  their 
notices  appear  cynical,  can  they  be 
blamed  for  "musical  dyspepsia"  by  a  pub- 
lic that  has  a  very  bad  attack-  of  "Parsi- 
falitis  ?" 


productions  in  New  York  of  works, 
favourably  received  elsewhere,  which 
have  been  deliberately  neglected  by  the 
entire  gang— beg  pardon,  College  of 
Critics— because  Mr.  X  or  Mr.  7.  of  the 
coterie  had  passed   the  word   for   faint 
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praise  or  concealed  censure  or  absolute 
indifference.  But  the  charge  that  the 
methods  of  the  trade  unions  have  thus 
been  imitated  is  really  too  shocking." 

As  against  this,  it  is  a  fact  that  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  critics  have  a  rule,  and 
keep  it,  not  to  discuss  a  performance  until 
after  their  notices  of  it  are  in  type.  True, 
their  criticisms  may  often  be  strikingly 
similar.  Mr.  Krehbiel,  Mr.  Finck  and  Mr. 
Henderson  will  tell  you  of  a  quartette 
performance  they  attended.  When  it 
was  over,  they  went  together  to  a  restau- 
rant and  there  did  their  writing,  sending 
their  "copy"  to  Newspaper  Row  by 
messenger.  Next  day  they  discovered 
they  had  said  almost  the  identical  things 
in  almost  the  identical  way. 

Coincidence  ?  Yes,  and  more  than  that. 
With  many  a  question,  opinion  has  noth- 
ing to  do.  As  Mr.  Krehbiel  writes  in  his 
How  to  Listen  to  Music:  "Granted  that 
the  critic  has  a  correct  ear,  a  thing  which 
he  must  have  if  he  aspire  to  be  a  critic  at 
all,  and  the  possession  of  which  is  as 
easily  proved  as  that  of  a  dollar  bill  in  his 
pocket,  the  question  of  justness  of  intona- 
tion in  a  singer  or  instrumentalist,  bal- 
ance of  tone  in  an  orchestra,  correctness 
of  phrasing,  and  many  other  things,  are 
mere  determinations  of  fact." 

All  musical  critics  are  naturally  thrown 
together  a  great  deal.  Often  they  ride 
to  their  offices  together  after  a  perform- 
ance. And  just  here  comes  another 
charge  they  have  to  face — is  it  good  criti- 
cism when  it  must  be  done  so  rapidly? 
The  answer  is  easy  to  one  acquainted 
with  the  facts.  It  is  not  done  too  rapidly 
for  care,  although  there  is  not  time  for 
dreaming  over  it.  In  the  first  place,  as 
has  been  said,  the  critics  have  consider- 
able acquaintance  with  the  opera  before 
it  begins.  Several  paragraphs,  therefore, 
at  least,  can  be  written  with  perfect 
safety,  and  put  into  type  if  need  be,  a  day 
ahead  of  time,  with  opportunity  for  re- 
vision on  proof.  In  the  second  place, 
even  if  he  stays  through  an  opera,  the 
critic  will  rarely  be  kept  after  midnight. 
He  has,  then,  over  half  an  hour  from 
midnight  to  get  the  last  of  his  "copy"  to 
the  typesetter,  so  that  it  will  appear  in 
the  first  or  mail  edition  of  his  paper.  But 
he  has  had  time  between  acts  to  write  of 
the  second  and  the  third,  and  frequently 


there  is  little  for  him  to  do  after  the 
opera  is  over. 

Well,  it  may  be  said,  if  he  waited  a  day 
or  two  would  not  his  criticism  be  still 
more  valuable?  The  answer  to  this  is 
the  simplest  of  all.  It  is,  in  Mr.  Hen- 
derson's words :  "If  there  was  no  news 
in  amusement  criticism  it  would  not  exist 
in  the  daily  papers."  It  is,  in  Mr.  Kreh- 
biel's  words :  "The  newspaper  now  fills 
the  place  in  the  musician's  economy 
which  a  century  ago  was  filled  in  Europe 
by  the  courts  and  nobility." 

That  all  kinds  of  influences  are  brought 
to  bear  on  the  critics  in  behalf  of  artists 
who  wish  complimentary  notices  is  be- 
yond question.  Equally  certain  it  is  that 
so  far  as  the  reputable  critics  are  con- 
cerned these  attempts  fail  always,  despite 
the  occasional  playful  assertions  that  so- 
and-so  receives  favourable  criticism 
whenever  she  sings  at  the  Metropolitan, 
because  her  husband  is  a  wine  connois- 
seur. 

Many  singers,  however,  are  themselves 
conscientious  in  this  respect.  One  well- 
known  artist  from  Vienna  came  with  a 
letter  to  one  of  the  foremost  critics  in  a 
musical  centre  from  a  personal  friend  of 
his  in  her  native  city.  She  did  not  send 
the  letter  to  the  critic  until  after  his  first 
notice  of  her  singing  had  been  published. 
Some  critics  make  it  a  rule  not  to  meet 
an  artist  until  they  have  heard  her  per- 
form. It  is  indeed  more  common  for  the 
singers  to  dine  with  the  critics  than  the 
critics  with  the  singers.  And  the  latter, 
at  such  times,  knowing  they  are  not  being 
lionised,  leave  off  the  stiff  and  formal 
manner  they  often  have  at  receptions 
where  they  are  the  chief  attraction  and 
invited  as  such.  The  de  Reszkes  among 
their  friends  are  like  two  schoolboys,  and 
are  exceedingly  clever,  for  instance,  at 
imitating  their  fellow  singers  and  various 
musical  instruments. 

No  more  effective  are  the  requests  of 
the  paper's  business  manager.  Scathing 
criticism  of  a  performance  often  appears 
in  the  same  issue  with  a  large  advertise- 
ment. Back  in  1878  the  Tribune  printed 
a  criticism  of  the  first  night  of  Wagner's 
Die  Fliegende  Hollander  at  the  Academy 
of  Music,  in  which  the  critic  liked  the 
performance  well  enough  to  remark  that 
"things  seemed  to  have  gone  very  wrong 
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with  every  member  of  the  troupe"  and 
also  that  a  certain  "gentleman  fairly  out- 
did himself;  his  acquaintance  with  his 
part  was  evidently  of  the  slightest,  and 
though  he  groped  through  it,  and  felt 
carefully  after  each  note  before  he  sang 
it,  it  was  a  matter  for  amazement  how 
few  of  them  were  right  when  he  did  sing 
them/'  The  manager  of  the  company 
withdrew  his  advertisement,  whereupon 
the  paper  printing  an  editorial  defending 
the  criticism  as  confined  "to  pointing  out 
positive  faults  of  execution,"  and  declar- 
ing that  such  occurrences  had  happened 
before  and  could  happen  again,  for  the 
advertiser  had  no  right  to  expect  to  modi- 
fy in  the  slightest  degree  the  critic's 
opinion.  It  is  every  reputable  news- 
paper's stand. 

Indeed,  the  feeling  sometimes  is  that 
the  critic  has  his  own  way  too  much. 
Horace  Greeley  himself,  just  before  the 
Civil  War,  wrote  from  Washington  of 
Fry,  the  Tribune's  musical  critic,  to 
Charles  A.  Dana,  substantially  this : 

My  Dear  Dana  :  What  will  it  cost  to  have 
the  Academy  of  Music  burned  down?  Please 
inquire,  and  if  not  too  much,  have  it  done  and 
send  me  the  bill.  I  couldn't  find  a  word  of 
my  matter  in  the  Tribune  this  morning,  but  I 
find  five  columns  of  Fry's  on  the  opera.  Now 
you  know  that  Fry  will  never  be  satisfied  un- 
til he  has  an  opera  house  in  which  none  but 
his  music  will  be  played;  so  burn  down  the 
Academy  and  give  me  a  chance. 

Against  libel — journalism's  chief  hor- 
ror— the  critic  must,  of  course,  guard. 
It  was  not  long  ago  that  Victor  Herbert 
got  $15,000  damages  for  this  from  the 
Musical  Courier.  Here  the  critic's  news- 
paper training  is  at  his  side. 

I  have  been  a  sporting  reporter  and 
an  editor-in-chief,  a  book  reviewer  and  a 
copy  reader,"  wrote  Mr.  Henderson,  sev- 
eral years  ago.  "We  were  reporters  long 
before  we  became  musical  critics.  Kreh- 
biel  was  twenty-five  years  ago  the  best 
baseball  reporter  in  the  West,  and  when 
he  first  came  to  New  York  he  did  some 
of  the  star  news  work  on  the  Tribune." 

It  was  Mr.  Henderson,  too,  who  wrote 
of  the  musical  critic:  "He  must  know 
the  history  and  literature  of  music.  He 
must  know  general  literature.  If  he 
means  to  do  more  than  accept  facts  at 


second  hand  he  must  know  languages, 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  and 
Italian,  and  he  must  be  acquainted  with 
modern  scientific  methods  of  historical 
and  critical  investigation.  He  must  be  a 
good  writer,  who  can  present  the  results 
of  his  thought  in  a  clear-cut,  forcible, 
picturesque,  and  entertaining  style." 

Both  these  qualifications,  the  news- 
paper man's  and  the  scholar's,  a  number 
of  the  American  critics  have  to  a  notable 
degree.  Mr.  Krehbiel,  a  clergyman's 
son,  left  law  study  to  be  a  reporter,  and 
left  reporting  for  criticism.  He  is  well 
known  as  a  lecturer,  is  an  authority  on 
folk-songs,  and  was  liked  so  well  by  the 
Iroquois,  whose  ceremonials  and  songs 
he  studied,  that  they  made  him  a  chief. 
The  decoration  of  Chevalier  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honour  came  to  him  for  his  work 
on  the  Jury  of  Awards  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position of  1900.  His  How  to  Listen  to 
Music  has  had  a  very  large  sale,  and  his 
Music  and  Manners  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  also  is  notable.  Mr.  Krehbiel's 
musical  scholarship  is  very  thorough. 
He  is  an  authority,  for  instance,  on  Chi- 
nese music,  playing  a  number  of  their  in- 
struments. Mr.  Krehbiel  has  been  called 
by  his  fellow  critics  "the  Goliath  of  Gath." 

Mr.  Finck  started  in  philosophy,  and 
received  from  Harvard,  where  he  took 
his  A.B.,  a  fellowship  with  which  to 
go  abroad.  He  developed  the  striking 
theory  that  romantic  love,  until  Dante's 
time,  was  unknown — a  theory  first  em- 
bodied in  his  Romantic  Love  and  Per- 
sonal  Beauty.  Others  of  his  books  are 
Primitive  Love  and  Love  Stories,  Spain 
and  Morocco,  A  Pacific  Coast  Scenic 
Tour,  and  Lotos  Days  in  Japan.  Mr. 
Finck  joined  the  Post  staff  the  same  year 
that  Carl  Schurz,  E.  L.  Godkin,  and 
Horace  White  became  its  political  editors. 

Mr.  Henderson,  when  he  leaves  musi- 
cal criticism,  goes  far  afield — or  afloat — 
to  making  sea  books.  Once  in  grave 
danger  of  becoming  a  poet  or  novelist, 
he  has  written,  besides  yachting  stories, 
especially  for  boys,  a  practical  treatise 
on  the  Elements  of  Navigation,  which 
has  had,  for  a  work  of  its  kind,  a  large 
sale.  He  is  no  land-lubber  spinner  of 
yarns  of  the  sea,  either.  For  thirteen 
years  he  was  identified  with  the  naval 
militia,  and  when  the  Spanish  War  broke 
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out  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant, 
junior  grade,  though  his  services  did  not 
happen  to  be  needed  in  that  contest.  By 
way  of  contrast  to  a  Princeton  M.A., 
Mr.  Henderson  holds  a  merchant  mas- 
ter's license.  He  has  written  the  scores 
of  light  operas. 

A  scholar  also  was  F.  N.  R.  Martinez, 
musical  critic  of  the  World,  who  died 
last  December.  With  excellent  command 
of  languages,  he  often  aided  the  papei 
by  rapid  translations.  In  connection  with 
Mr.  Martinez  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
James  Creelman,  the  World's  special 
correspondent,  was  referred  to  in  certain 
London  dailies  the  day  after  the  first 
performance  of  Parsifal  last  December 
as  the  leading  American  critic — a  blun- 
der due  to  the  fact  that  many  correspond- 
ents wholly  untrained  to  such  work  cov- 
ered the  Parsifal  first  night.  Into  the 
Press  Room  of  the  Metropolitan,  which 
accommodates  about  twenty,  on  that  oc- 
casion twice  twenty  tried  to  force  their 
way,  to  say  nothing  of  the  reporters,  men 
and  women,  assigned  to  the  "fashion 
end,"  the  "society  end,"  the  "crowd  end," 
and  the  "outside  end."  There  is  some 
justification  for  saying  that  "horse  re- 
porters" occasionally  "cover"  Wagner. 

James  Huneker,  recently  critic  of  the 
Sun,  was  long  its  musical  critic,  and, 
indeed,  what  he  says  of  plays  often  teems 
with  musical  comment.  Gustav  Kobbe, 
poet,  novelist,  and  magazine  writer,  M.A. 
of  Columbia  and  graduate  of  that  uni- 
versity's law  school,  is  another  veteran, 
now  with  the  Morning  Telegraph.  He 
was  one  of  the  four  men — Mr.  Krehbiel, 
Mr.  Finck,  and  Frederick  A.  Schwab, 
then  of  the  Times,  being  the  other  three 
— of  whom  the  Musical  News  said  in 
1885  :  "These  are  the  only  critics  worth 
talking  about.  The  four  papers  which 
they  represent  are  the  only  ones  which 
print  criticisms.  The  rest  print  drivels 
of  idiocy." 

Other  well-known  New  York  musical 
critics  are  Richard  Aldrich,  of  the  Times, 
a  particularly  scholarly  critic;  Rupert 
Hughes,  author  of  The  Whirlwind,  a 
novel ;  J.  Max  Smith,  of  the  Press,  who  is 
an  admitted  lawver ;  W.  E.  Walter,  of  the 
Commercial  Advertiser;  William  B. 
Chase,  of  the  Evening  Sun,  who  says  he 
always  sleeps  with  a  typewriter  under  his 


pillow  for  emergencies,  thus  evincing  his 
newspaper  training ;  Samuel  Swift,  of  the 
Mail  and  Express;  Edward  E.  Ziegler, 
of  the  World,  and  August  Spanuth,  of 
the  Staats-Zeitung.  Mr.  Spanuth  is  ex- 
tremely well  known  as  a  pianist.  Regi- 
nald 4e  Koven  used  to  do  some  musical 
criticism. 

It  is  Mr.  Ziegler,  of  the  World,  who  is 
credited  with  remarking  that  the  reason 
certain  dramatic  companies  that  wished 
to  produce  a  version  of  Parsifal  would 
fail  in  their  endeavour  was  that  no  lead- 
ing man  would  be  willing  to  have  his 
feet  washed  nightly. 

Mr.  Hale,  of  the  Boston  Herald,  is  a 
graduate  of  Yale  and  an  admitted  lawyer, 
and  exceptionally  erudite.  He  has  been 
editor  of  the  Musical  Record  and  Musical 
World,  both  of  Boston,  and  is  organist 
of  Dr.  de  Normandie's  church  in  Rox- 
bury.  Mr.  Apthorp,  of  the  Transcript, 
who  is  now  in  Europe,  is  a  Harvard 
graduate,  and  has  had  a  notable  musical 
career,  though  he  has  done  also  some 
translating  and  some  dramatic  criticism. 
Roy  R.  Gardner,  his  assistant,  is  now 
doing  his  work.  Louis  C.  Elson,  of  Bos- 
ton, is  widely  known  as  a  lecturer  and 
newspaper  correspondent.  He  has  trans- 
lated and  arranged  about  two  thousand 
musical  works,  and  among  his  original 
books  are  his  humorous  European 
Reminiscences  and  his  History  of  Music 
in  America,  Howard  Malcom  Ticknor, 
now  musical  and  dramatic  critic  for 
the  Boston  Journal,  was  a  member  of 
the  publishing  firm  of  Ticknor  and  Fields 
and  assisted  Lowell  in  editing  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  He  spent  ten  years 
in  Italy  in  the  consular  service  and  has 
done  much  newspaper  correspondence 
and  dramatic  work.  Mr.  Ticknor  is  a 
Harvard  M.A. 

The  honour  of  writing  the  descriptive 
programme  books  for  the  Philadelphia 
Symphony  concerts  has  fallen  to  Philip 
H.  Goepp,  of  that  city,  for  years.  Mr. 
Goepp  is  another  admitted  lawyer  among 
musical  critics.  He  is  an  experienced 
musician  and  music  teacher  and  has  com- 
posed a  number  of  piano  pieces.  Two 
volumes  on  Symphonies  and  Their 
Meaning  are  his  work. 

In  Chicago,  among  those  to  be  noted, 
are  Frederic  H.  Griswold,  of  the  Record- 
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Herald,  and  W.  L.  Hubbard,  of  the 
Tribune.  Mr.  Griswold  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  campaign  to  make  the 
Chicago  Orchestra,  which  now  has  more 
than  eight  thousand  subscribers,  perma- 
nent. Mr.  Hubbard  has  had  much  prac- 
tical newspaper  experience,  having  been 
a  special  correspondent  at  Vienna.  He 
was  bookkeeper  on  the  Chicago  Evening 
Journal  when  he  did  his  first  musical 
criticism.  William  Armstrong,  formerly 
musical  critic  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  later  of  the  New  York  American 
and  Journal,  was  the  first  American  to 


lecture  before  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  in  London.  Miss  Amy  Leslie  has 
done  most  of  her  criticism  on  the  drama, 
but  has  done  some  musical  criticism  as 
well.  She  is  with  the  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

In  San  Francisco  are  H.  J.  Stewart, 
who  has  been  with  the  Examiner  and  the 
Evening  Post;  Peter  Robertson,  formerly 
of  the  Chronicle;  Mrs.  E.  C.  Simpson, 
and  Ashton  Stevens.  Mr.  Stevens,  now 
musical  critic  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer, once  had  a  theory  that  the  banjo 
was  the  only  national  instrument  of  the 
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Mr.  Ware  interrupted  himself  signifi- 
cantly. "There  is  no  divorce  in  South 
Carolina;  once  married,  a  man  and 
.  woman  are  bound.  I  believe  in  this," 
he  approved  sternly,  his  clear,  bright 
eyes  on  the  listener,  who  did  not  speak. 
"Mr.  Euston  has  gone  on  his  emanci- 
pated, brilliant  way,  leaving  behind  him 
in  the  dust,  as  it  were,  a  human  soul  and 
life  which  he  swore  before  Christ  and  His 
Church  to  protect.     .     .     ." 

Amanda  had  not  heard  one  slowly  pro- 
nounced, solemn  word  since  he  had  given 
her  the  bare  fact  of  Euston's  liberty! 
She  had  no  plea  to  advance  for  the  man 
— it  was  indifferent  to  her  whether  or  not 
the  whole  world  blamed  him!  She  did 
not !  she  gloried  in  the  fact  that  no  human 
life  or  influence  was  near  him — no 
woman's  influence,  above  all. 

Instead  of  interestedly  following  out 
the  points  the  rector  suggested  by  enter- 
ing into  a  religious  or  ethical  discussion, 
Amanda  said,  leaning  forward  a  little : 

"The  lecture  you  heard  in  Atlanta  Mr. 
Euston  repeats  to-night  at  his  place  called 
the  Barracks :  I  want  you  to  take  me  to 
hear  him/* 

Mr.  Ware  remained  in  speechless 
stupor,  staring  at  her.    Then  he  echoed : 

"Take  you?  Why,  my  dear  Miss  Mor- 
gan! it  is  out  of  all  possibility!  Some 
women  do  go — I  believe,  mill-hands  only. 
Mr.  Grismore     .     .     ." 

But  she  frowned  here,  and  so  darkly 
that  Mr.  Ware,  who  had  several  times 
seen  it  best  not  to  gainsay  this  strong- 
minded  beauty,  stopped  short,  the  manu- 
facturer's name  on  his  lips. 

".  .  .  has  nothing  to  do  with  it!" 
Her  tone  was  unmistakably  decided. 

"Why,  Euston  speaks  in  a  saloon,"  em- 
phasised the  priest,  "where  liquor  is  sold 
against  the  law." 

And  his  hearer  at  this  point  was  a  curi- 
ous study.  Her  red  lips  twitched;  she 
laughed  a  low  laugh  at  remembrance  of 
scenes  in  her  past,  exquisitely  secret  and 
far  from  her  present.  She  seemed  to 
smell  the  pungent  casked  liquor — the 
pure  white  fusel-oil  drink  she  had  seen 
distilled.  She  sighed,  and  looked  away 
from  Ware. 

"Yes?"  she  murmured.  "Liquor 
against  the  law!  Oh,  I  know  all  about 
that  traffic !" 


"The  crowds  thjrt  go  to  Euston's  are 
of  the  roughest,"  continued  Mr.  Ware. 
"There  are  disturbances — even  shooting, 
sometimes.  His  own  life  is  menaced ;  of 
course  ...  it  is  unsafe  for  a  man 
.     .     .    and  for  you!" 

Amanda  fanned  herself.  She  said,  smil- 
ing: 

"What  a  terrible  man  he  must  be! 
You  all  fear  him  so  greatly.  The  sinister 
importance  you  give  him  ought  to  flatter 
him  very  much.  A  reprobate  drunkard, 
a  man  unfaithfully  brutal  to  his  wife,  an 
unbalanced  venial  leader  of  hot-headed 
discontent  .  .  .  why,  he  should 
either  be  suppressed — or  ignored !  Your 
very  attitude  towards  him,  and  Mr.  Gris- 
more's,  compliments  him  too  much.  But 
I  happen  to  have  read  his  reported 
speeches,  and  more  temperate,  clear-vi- 
sioned  standpoints  would  be  hard  to  con- 
ceive.   /  intend  to  hear  him!" 

Poor  Ware,  in  real  distress,  considered 
the  elegant  figure  of  the  woman  before 
him. 

"You  can't  go,"  he  said  with  a  firmness 
at  which  he  trembled  himself;  he  grew 
red. 

Amanda  bit  her  lips,  glanced  up  from 
under  her  hat  at  him,  and  said  "Oh!" 
with  actual  surprise  and,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, with  a  little  scorn. 

Mr.  Ware  did  not  apologise.  He 
blinked.     Then  she  said  coolly: 

"If  you  can't  engineer  this  adventure, 
Mr.  Ware,  I  will  go  quite  alone.  But 
going  I  am !" 

If  this  Beatrice  had  offered  to  conduct 
Mr.  Ware  to  Inferno,  he  would  more 
gladly  have  girded  up  his  loins  to  follow. 
The  escapade  was  distasteful  to  him.  Mr. 
Grismore  was  North,  and  his  absence 
made  feasible  an  otherwise  utterly  im- 
possible adventure. 

Their  bold  scheme  accordingly, 
through  Mr.  Ware's  efficient  if  reluctant 
arrangement,  was  confided  to  a  middle- 
aged  woman,  a  spinner  in  the  city  mills. 
The  good  creature,  an  old  parishioner  of 
Ware's  and  ardent  partisan  of  Euston's, 
received  Amanda  and  prepared  her  for 
her  essay. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

About  three  miles  out  from  Rexington, 
in  the  central  room  of  a  roughly-con- 
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structed  frame  building,  once  a  house  and 
later  a  boarding-house  for  the  operatives 
of  the  Carson  Mills,  some  fifty  operatives 
were  gathered  to  hear  Henry  Euston 
speak. 

The  audience  was  formed  of  the  best 
type  of  cotton-mill  hands,  employes, 
chiefly  in  the  city  mills,  men  whose  lives 
since  childhood  had  been  spent  before 
the  loom,  and  in  whom  a  superior  intelli- 
gence had  at  length  stirred  to  conscious- 
ness of  their  own  and  their  fellows'  mis- 
erable conditions.  The  room  in  which 
they  met  had  the  air  of  a  free  library; 
newspapers  and  pamphlets  were  scattered 
on  tables  at  which  some  of  these  men 
lounged,  whilst  others  found  their  places 
here  and  there  on  the  benches  and  chairs 
placed  with  no  attempt  at  order  through- 
out the  room.  Most  of  the  occupants  on 
this  night  had  been  caught  in  the  storm, 
and  in  the  high  temperature  of  the  night 
steam  rose  from  the  soaked  garments. 
Amongst  the  auditors  were  not  more  than 
five  women,  one  a  very  aged  creature. 
Her  thin,  coarse  hair,  wet  with  rain,  came 
down  over  her  wrinkled  brow  like  hay. 
She  alone  represented  the  Crompton  set- 
tlement, and  had  walked  out  from  the 
district  in  the  rain ;  now,  wet  to  the  skin, 
she  sat  huddled  in  her  corner,  the  water 
dripping  from  her  garments  to  the  floor. 
Two  late-comers  joined  the  silent  group 
of  women — a  big,  comely,  middle-aged 
creature  and  one  younger.  They  quietly 
took  seats  close  to  the  wall  in  the  shadow. 

The  .speaker  was  late;  he  had  just  re- 
turned from  Washington,  where  he  had 
been  to  see  his  chiefs,  and  in  a  little  al- 
cove at  the  back  of  the  reading-room 
he  was  divesting  himself  of  hat  and  over- 
coat and  shaking  off  the  rain.  After  a 
second  or  two  the  door  opened  sharply, 
and  he  came  out  amongst  them. 

Standing  close  by  the  table  where  most 
of  the  men  were  gathered,  he  drew  a 
chair  towards  him,  and  leaned  on  its 
back. 

"I'm  sorry" — he  spoke  in  a  hesitating 
voice — "if  you've  all  come  expecting  to 
hear  what  you  call  a  'Favourite  Speech !' 
— I  shall  have  to  disappoint  you." 

His  voice  was  so  low  that  one  pair  of 
ears,  eager  not  to  lose  one  word,  strained 
to  hear. 

".     .     .     There  will  be  no  speech  to- 


night. I  have  come  from  Washington 
with  orders  I  will  give  you  all — and  then 
there  are  a  few  questions  I  want  to  ask." 

As  he  stood  directly  under  the  electric 
burner,  the  crude  illumination  cast  its 
pallor  on  his  face;  thrown  thus  in  sharp 
outline  by  the  white  light's  pitiless  frank- 
ness, it  was  defined  with  brutal  absence 
of  art. 

The  face  revealed  was  that  of  a  man  to 
whom  life  had  been  significant.  Marked 
by  deep  thinking — tense  feeling:  marred 
by  deep  grief  and  still  illumined — the 
countenance  was  brilliant.  Age  it  was 
difficult  to  connect  with  him,  although 
the  hair  at  his  temples  was  silvering; 
although  the  lines  he  bore  were  like 
scars. 

His  indomitable  determination  im- 
parted to  him  the  vigorous  power  that 
means  youth,  that  is  its  best  possession. 

He  was  clean-shaven :  his  mouth's  ex- 
pression strong  and  sensitive.  Ten  years 
of  a  control  almost  Titan  had  recast  it  in 
a  new  and  splendid  mould.  The  lips, 
which  he  still  moistened  from  time  to 
time,  were  red  for  a  man,  and  now  and 
then  he  compressed  them  firmly,  as  if  a 
vigorous  check  were  needful,  even  at  this 
day  of  his  apparent  utter  triumph  over 
himself.  The  alertness  and  activity  of  the 
North  spoke  in  his  intelligent  eyes, 
whereas  his  gestures  reflected  the  slow 
grace  of  the  Southerners,  whose  compan- 
ion he  had  been  for  long.  Horrible 
scenes  he  had  witnessed;  morbid  immo- 
ralities indulged  on  all  sides  of  him ;  the 
spectacle  of  overworked  human  machines 
had  stirred  morality  in  this  complex 
nature.  Euston  lifted  himself  out  of  the 
mire  of  indulgence  for  his  friends'  sakes ; 
he  emancipated  his  body  from  the  slavery 
of  fourteen  hours'  daily  labour  for  them. 
Through  the  sublimity  of  human  pity  he 
regenerated  himself  that  he  might  be  fit 
to  act  for  them.  For  them  he  controlled 
his  shaking,  inebriate  voice  that  had 
fainted  and  failed  too  often  with  the 
wax  and  wane  of  his  passions,  with  his 
misfortunes  and  defeats.  Now  it  pos- 
sessed a  thrilling  quality,  a  note  of  pas- 
sionate vibration.  It  was  the  accumula- 
tive expression  of  his  own  soul  and  the 
cries  of  his  fellows. 

His  deep-set  eyes  searched  every  face 
before  him  save  one — the  face  of  a  woman 
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sitting  in  the  shadow  quite  concealed  by 
her  sun-bonnet. 

"We  have  failed  to  obtain  recognition," 
he  said  slowly — "that  is  to  say,  in  Rexing- 
ton.  The  hands  have  gone  back  to  work 
in  the  Rexington  Mills,  as  you  know. 
You  couldn't  hold  out — how  could  you  I 
Two  weeks  of  idleness  and  hunger  have 
gained  you  nothing  and  you  are  ready  to 
tell  me  you  are  worse  off  than  you  were 
before.  ...  If  you  say  it,  you  are 
wrong!  If  you  tell  it  to  me  over  the 
bodies  of  your  children  whom  your  re- 
fusal to  work  has  starved  to  death,  I  will 
say — you  are  wrong  still  1  Shall  I  show 
you  why?  In  your  struggle — hopeless, 
if  you  like,  failure,  if  you  like — you  have 
proved  yourselves  creatures  with  souls 
and  minds  who  refuse  to  be  ground  to 
powder  that  from  your  bodies'  substance 
others  may  make  gold !  Now,  if  in  your 
revolt  you  have  been  crushed  down 
.  .  .  you  have  made  a  breach  with 
your  faithful  hands,  and  others  shall 
pass  through.  You  have  become  a  step- 
ping-stone for  others  to  go  over. 

"This  is  not  any  comfort  to  you?  I 
can't  blame  you  if  it  is  none!  And  to 
bid  you  eat  your  miserable  bread  of  de- 
feat with  composure,  to  ask  you  to  be 
content  witb  the  disheartening  conditions 
at  Rexington — I  am  not  here  for  this. 
My  colleagues  in  Rexington  are  angry 
with  me  .  .  .  that  is  why  there  are 
so  few  of  you  to-night." 

Here  an  old  man  near  him  spat  vocifer- 
ously on  the  floor  all  his  jaws  held  of  to- 
bacco-juice. 

"Not  reg'lar  ntad — fer  to  say,  Henry. 
I  reckon  they-all  ain't  thinkin'  'bout  much 
'cept  fer  ter  keep  thayre  stummicks  full ; 
they-all  suttinly's  'bout  starved  aout  las' 
week." 

Euston  drew  his  shoulders  together  as 
if  he  had  been  struck.   The  words  hurt. 

"I  know  ...  I  know  .  .  . 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  obstinacy 
of  one  man,  would  have  succeeded.  That 
man  so  completely  controls  the  manufac- 
turing interests  here  that  you  are  air  in 
his  hands!  you  have  no  substance!  vou 
are  not  even  visible!  In  twenty-four 
hours,  if  we  had  not  laid  down  our  arms, 
there  would  have  been  two  thousand  dr 
more  imported  labourers  at  work  on  the 
looms." 
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One  young  fellow  here  interposed,  and 
his  language  sounded  odd  with  his  drawl : 

'We'd  of  shot  'em,  like  damned  raats. 

'Not  a  shot  would  have  been  fired, 
replied  Euston.  "We  have  neither  money 
nor  power,  and  the  State  is  against  us." 

He  took  in  the  occupants  of  the  room 
before  going  on.  Sitting  near  to  the  aged 
spinner  from  Crompton  was  a  girl  whose 
sun-bonnet  flapped  close  round  her  face. 
Euston  did  not  recognise  her  as  he  passed 
on  to  Falloner — very  nervous  Falloner, 
truth  to  say.  He  had  consented  to  bring 
this  lady  to  hear  a  celebrated  speech,  and 
the  fact  that  Euston  was  about  to  hold  a 
confidential  meeting  alarmed  him ;  but  he 
did  not  dare  to  suggest  an  exit. 

The  leader  here  began  to  speak  in 
short,  abrupt  sentences: 

"Either  the  mill-hands  of  this  district 
are  to  remain  poor-spirited  slaves,  or  else 
they  are  to  free  themselves.  Now,  if  you 
are  men  and  women,  I  am  here  to  give 
my  life's  blood  for  you,  if  need  be.  If 
you  are  machines  and  content  to  run  thir- 
teen hours  out  of  twenty-four  for  a  miser- 
able pittance  of  money  ...  if  you 
will  work  your  children  to  death  .  .  . 
if  you  will  degrade  yourselves  under  the 
basest  form  of  unnatural  toil — such  as 
this  machine-labour  is — an  unprogressive, 
uncivilising  work,  year  after  year  the 
same ;  if  you  are  willing  to  accept  all  the 
conditions  without  revolt,  I  will  leave 
Rexington  and  go  on     .     .     ." 

Here  there  was  a  murmur,  very  low  and 
pathetic ;  one  man  stretched  out  his  hands 
unconsciously,  as  though  he  would  stay 
the  passing  of  this  human,  sympathetic 
friend,  the  first  and  only  creature  who 
had  ever  spoken  for  and  to  their  weary 
existences. 

"Ain't  we-all  stud  by  yo',  Henry?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered  passionately,  "God 
knows  vou  have  indeed !  And  vou  weav- 
ers  of  Rexington  deserve  a  better  issue 
than  this  first  failure.  But  the  Grismore 
Mills  are  as  cold  as  ice.  The  giant  of 
that  man's  power  has  crushed  you  all  at 
Crompton." 

"Thayre's  a  po'ful  lot  stirrin'  now," 
said  Falloner  quietly.  Twelve  years  had 
altered  him,  too.  His  appearance  was 
that  of  the  sober,  hard-working  operative 
in  his  Sunday  clothes.  He  was  foreman, 
although  a  weaver  still.    "Janet's  organ- 
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ised,  so  to  say,  and  Crompton's  sprinkled 
well  through  with  us." 

Here  the  old  woman  rose  painfully 
from  her  chair.  She  was  stiff  with 
fatigue. 

"Ih  went  to  ma  spinnin'-frame  at  five- 
forty-five  thisyer  mo,nin,l  V  wo'ked 
through  noon,  sos  to  git  off  a  spell  earlier, 
'n'  Ih  left  the  mill  at  seven  o'clock,  V 
Ih  walked  hyar  in  the  rain,  tew.  Ef  Ih'm 
a  machine,"  she  said  dryly,  "Ih  reckon 
the  mo'  you-all's  got  o'  my  kine,  the  bet- 
tah  yo'  strike  '11  turn  out." 

She  shook  her  old  hand  in  the  air;  it 
trembled  like  a  withered  leaf  at  a  bare 
branch's  end. 

"Sit  daoun!"  The  girl  on  her  left 
pulled  her  back  by  the  dress.  "He-all 
cayn't  talk  none  fer  thisyer  gabblin'." 

The  look  Euston  cast  over  to  the  poor 
creature  was  benignant. 

"You  shall  not  walk  to  Crompton;  I 
will  see  that  Falloner  drives  you  women 
back. 

"I  have  never  led  you  yet  to  open  dis- 
content," he  continued.  "I  was  loth  to 
sanction  the  Rexington  disturbance,  but, 
instead  of  the  labourers  engendering  a 
strike,  as  a  rule,  it  is  forced  upon  them. 
It  takes  the  place  of  the  instinctively 
lifted  hand  and  arm  against  a  blow.  It 
is  an  attitude  of  self-defence  against  the 
raid  of  capital.  But  the  world  doesn't 
recognise  this.  Now  I  counsel  a  strike 
for  Crompton — Janet  and  the  Grismore 
concerns.  I  have  a  little  money  from 
Washington;  if  I  had  ten  thousand,  I 
could  agree  to  win,  but  even  if  we  are 
certain  to  march  to  utter  failure  we  must 
make  this  gesture  of  self-defence. — Fal- 
loner, you  are  in  direct  communication 
with  the  Crompton  hands — sound  them !" 

His  eyes  wandered  to  the  old  spinner, 
whose  face  was  still  working  with  the 
emotion  caused  by  Mrs.  Raikes'  story. 

"Ih  suttinly  will  lead  the  Janet  women, 
Henry.  Ih'll  haul  'em  aout  from  thayre 
'sides.' 

He  nodded  at  her. 

"You  will — you  can;  you're  a  brave 
woman,  and  I  would  to  God  you  were  at 
peace  before  your  hearth  in  your  old  age ! 
How  long  have  you  spun  in  the  mills?" 

"Forty  years." 

Until  now  the  masculine  element  had 
been  silent  and  laggard,  leaving  the  sen- 


sations to  the  women,  but  here  a  man  who 
had  an  invalid  wife  and  six  children  said : 

"Ef  Ih'm  aout  of  work  fer  two  weeks 
'n'  more  ma  wife  suttinly  will  tek  sick." 

The  man  was  a  loyal,  one-souled  fel- 
low, valuable  to  whatever  cause  he 
espoused;  in  respect  to  Euston's  princi- 
ple, he  had  taken  all  his  children  from  the 
mills. 

"I  will  personally  insure  the  wages  of 
any  man  present  to-night  during  the 
strike,"  the  chief  said. 

There  was  a  perceptible  stir  here.  The 
men  drew  themselves  together  in  the  rags 
and  cotton-covered  clothes.  They  were 
to  be  protected — there  was  to  be  for  them 
a  chance  for  manhood. 

"Moreover,  I  will  make  a  petition  for 
more  funds,  but  they  are  not  inexhausti- 
ble.   If  we  have  four  thousand  hands  on 
strike  (as  we  should  have),  the  best  the 
organisation  can  promise  is  bread  and 
beans  and  coffee  for  the  strike's  duration, 
and    our   point    is    only — Recognition — 
Only — that   when   a   picked    few   of   us 
present  ourselves  at  the  mill-owner's  door 
we  shall  be  received,  conferred  with,  man 
to   man — Recognition !     Then" — Euston 
leaned  forward — "then  we  will  ask  for 
shorter  hours — a  working  day  that  will 
permit  you  to  breathe,  to  rest,  to  keep 
clean — to  read,  perhaps;  to  think,  to  re- 
main human  beings  in  spite  of  benumb- 
ing machinery.     We  will  ask  for  hours 
that  will  allow  the  women  to  stay  at  home 
before  and  after  their  children  are  born 
.     .     .     time  for  them  to  make  homes 
for    you    men     ...     to    constitute   a 
domestic  life.    We  will  demand  the  privi- 
lege to  give  a  tithe  of  time  to  labour,  not 
the  sum  of  our  beings,  until  the  heart 
is  sick  and  the  head  faint;  till  (as  I  have 
done!)  you  stagger  up  the  steps  of  your 
shanties  at  night  too  blind  with  fatigue, 
too  weak  with  cruel  exhaustion  to  see 
the   path.     Time   for  your   faculties  to 
develop,  before  your  brain  is  befogged 
and   stultified;  your   ears   deafened    (as 
mine  have  been)  from  the  din  of  wheels, 
the  whir  of  the  spindles,  the  click  of  the 
looms.      Then     .     .     .     that   a   broader 
life  than  this  bounded  by  four  factory 
walls  may  be  yours,  that  you  may  see. 
This  is  the  anarchy  of  which  I  am  ac- 
cused.   These  are  the  unreasonable  mad- 
man schemes  I  plead  for  you — I  hope  for 
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you !  Schools  for  your  children — a  spirit 
awakened  for  yourselves  that  will  force 
you  to  desire  the  best  for  them ;  to  sacri- 
fice yourselves  for  them  as  this  weaver — 
Fox — does  here  1  There  must  be  laws  to 
force  you  to  this,  those  of  you  who  are 
too  blind  to  see  the  needs. 

"These  things  will  all  be!  When?  Ah, 
perhaps  not  in  the  grasp  of  all  of  us 
here.  There  will  be  model  mills  run  by 
humane  and  kindly  men;  you  shall  one 
day  share  fairly  in  the  profits  of  your  toil. 
.  .  ."  Each  man  and  woman  felt  per- 
sonally addressed.  "You  will  hasten  this 
time  if  you  are  men  and  women  fit  to 
possess  the  freedom  and  the  rights  of 
human  beings.  .  .  .  Everyone  who 
accomplishes  an  end  must  have  an  ideal. 
Effort  is  useless,  heavy  as  stone,  unless 
fired  by  love.  Animate  yourselves  with 
this  thought,  and  as  you  bravely  respond 
to  the  courageous  and  drastic  means  I 
shall  suggest,  be  alive  with  a  higher 
thought  than  your  own  good.  The  souls 
and  futures  of  your  children — make  of 
them  a  mighty  reason  for  your  discon- 
tent. ...  Be  convinced  that  you  are 
working  toward  an  ultimate,  sure  success, 
which  you  pray  to  live  to  see." 

He  ceased;  and  when  his  voice  fell  to 
silence,  it  seemed  to  the  simple  souls  as 
though  heavenly  bells,  all  atune  and  vocal, 
had  stilled.  His  power  over  them  was 
tremendous ;  if  need  had  been,  they  would 
have  followed  him — then  and  there — to 
certain  death. 

The  three  women  now  reappeared  from 
the  back-room,  and  Euston  turned  to 
speak  with  the  desolate  widow.  He  gave 
her  all  the  money  he  had.  He  lived  on 
nearly  nothing,  his  expenses  being  rig- 
idly kept  within  a  sum  known  to  his  fel- 
lows. His  appearance  was  their  pride; 
the  fact  that  they  were  represented  by  a 
gentleman  diffused  a  curious  sense  of  sat- 
isfaction. They  knew  the  details  of  his 
struggle  and  victory,  and  it  was  to  them 
as  if  it  had  been  their  own.  In  his  con- 
trol, his  distinction,  they  saw  what  they 
might  be  and  attain;  the  difference  of 
breeding  and  education  most  of  them 
were  too  ignorant  to  take  into  account. 
To  them  he  had  risen  from  their  ranks, 
and  they  burned  to  follow !  As  he  came 
back  now  into  the  room,  his  face  revealed 
great  fatigue.    The  journey  from  Wash- 


ington, the  harangue,  a  long  unbroken 
fast,  told;  his  eyes  were  glassy. 

Someone  had  opened  the  door,  and  the 
air  from  without,  though  scarcely  less 
hot,  was  fresh  and  sweet,  delicious  with 
the  rain.  Overhead  the  sky  was  starlit; 
from  a  distant  marsh  came  the  croaking 
of  the  frogs. 

He  wanted  the  people  to  go;  to  leave 
him  to  rest,  to  think,  to  stretch  his  limbs 
and  breathe  in  solitude.  The  weight  of 
his  decision,  the  responsibility  of  many 
souls  and  lives,  hung  on  him.  He  leaned 
forward  from  the  shoulders,  bowed  as 
though  he  carried  a  burden. 

But  everyone  had  a  word  to  say — a 
shake  of  the  hand  to  give;  it  was  some 
ten  minutes  before  they  cleared  the  room 
— Mrs.  Conrad  and  the  old  spinner  were 
to  drive  to  Crompton.  The  strange  girl 
had  taken  off  her  sun-bonnet,  and  her 
head,  under  the  light  of  the  electric  bulb, 
was  unlike  any  mill  girl's  he  had  ever 
seen — a  beautiful  crown  of  copper-brown 
hair,  little  strands,  loose,  curling  golden 
at  the  ends,  and  clustering  around  her 
ears  and  brow.  Her  back  had  been  to 
Euston,  but,  not  perceiving  him,  she 
turned — so  that  he  plainly  saw  her  for 
a  brief  second.  If  a  smart  blow  had  been 
dealt  him  it  could  not  have  produced  a 
more  stinging  sensation,  withal  agreeable. 
It  was  a  shock,  however ;  and  he  at  first 
seemed  plunged  into  an  ice-cold  bath — 
suddenly  he  felt  the  ice  crack  and  snap 
with  his  plunge ;  then  came  the  hot  sweep 
of  the  reacting  blood  in  revolt.  Why, 
this  was  a  dream  1  a  vision !  a  not-to-be- 
explained  hallucination — brought  on  by 
overstrained  nerves  and  eyes !  It  was  all 
caused  by  his  own  visual  gift.  Such  re- 
semblances do  not  exist!  Was  it  a  real 
woman?  Or,  if  he  rubbed  his  eyes, 
would  both  she  and  Mrs.  Wiggin  dis- 
appear?   .     .     . 

Falloner,  at  his  side,  said:  "I  have 
pretty  well  gone  through  the  Janet, 
Henry.  With  a  little  help  she  could  be 
organised  to  the  last  man." 

The  girl  had  replaced  her  sun-bonnet. 

If  it  were  .  .  .  ?  Why,  then,  she 
was  a  mill-hand  still!  He  grasped  Fal- 
loner's  arm. 

"Who  is  the  girl  with  you  and  Mrs. 
Wiggin?" 

Falloner,   guilty    and   anxious,    said: 
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"It's  a  frien*  of  mine,  just  a  gyrl  from4 
Rexington." 

"Where  does  she  work?" 

"To  th'  Ralings  Mills." 

"What  is  her  name?" 

"Matty,"  fabricated  Falloner  quickly. 

They  were  now  the  last  inmates  of  the 
room,  and  Euston  and  Falloner  came  over 
to  join  Mrs.  Wiggin  and  her  companion, 
who  stood  already  at  the  open  door. 

"You  have  a  clear  night  to  go  back  to 
Rexington,"  said  Euston,  "but  it  will  be 
wet  underfoot." 

Down  in  the  slushy  meadow,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  the  outline  of  the  rock- 
away  could  be  distinguished.  All  four 
were  outside  the  door,  and  Falloner,  to 
anticipate  whatever  curiosity  the  vehicle 
might  occasion,  explained: 

"1  jest  driv'  'em  over,  it  was  so  po'ful 
rainy." 

Euston,  saying  he  would  go  along  a 
step  with  them,  fell  by  the  newcomer's 
side;  a  little  behind,  Mrs.  Wiggin  and 
Falloner  chose  their  way  through  the 
morass  of  rain-soaked  grass. 

Now,  Amanda    .    .    .    face  to  face — 

nay,   rather   side   by   side — with   Henry 

Euston  after  all   these   years,    the   wet 

meadow-lands  around  you,  in  the  distance 

the  clicking  looms  of  Carson's  City  Mills, 

overhead  the  eternal  stars,  what  will  you 

say !    Or  does  your  heart  beat  so  against 

the  cotton  of  your  common  frock  that  you 

cannot  speak! 

*  *  *  *  * 

"Mr.  Falloner  tells  me  that  you  are 
working  in  the  Ralings  Mills.  Like  the 
rest,  then,  you,  too,  have  gone  back  to 
work  ?"    • 

She  nodded  and  murmured  what  he 
took  to  be,  "Yes,  suh." 

"The  failure  of  the  Ralings  strike  was 
a  bitter  blow  to  you  all ;  but  we  are  sure 
to  win,  and  soon!  The  fact  that  you 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  come  all  the 
way  out  here  to-night  indicates  you  are 
willing  to  work  with  us?" 

Before  she  could  reply  Falloner  and 
Mrs.  Wiggin  turned  round  to  them ;  they 
were  near  the  rockaway. 

"I  must  say  good-night."  Euston  ex- 
tended his  hand ;  the  stranger  put  into  it 
one  as  cold  as  ice. 

"Good-night;  thank  you  for  coming." 

And  she  threw  her  head  back  a  little; 


he  saw  her  face  again — not  plainly 
enough  for  his  interest  and  curiosity — 
pale  as  a  lily,  with  eyes  like  stars,  the 
features  not  clear  in  the  starlight.  But, 
as  though  she  feared  he  might  speak, 
as,  indeed,  his  lips  seemed  parted  to  do, 
she  drew  her  hand  quickly  away,  and  hur- 
ried after  the  others.  Euston  remained 
motionless,  staring  at  the  figures  of  Fal- 
loner, Mrs.  Wiggin,  and  a  man  who 
hastily  bundled  the  women  into  the  car- 
riage, and  sprang  in  himself. 

When  the  driver  turned  the  horse's 
head  Rexingtonwards,  Euston  retraced 
his  steps  across  the  soggy  meadow  back 
to  his  house,  which  waited  for  him  with 
the  door  still  wide  to  the  night. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

All  that  she  had  heard  from  the  lips 
of  Henry  Euston,  the  antagonism  the 
daily  contact  with  Grismore  awakened, 
determined  Amanda  to  leave  the  detested 
atmosphere  of  Rexington  and  go  to  some 
neutral  place  to  make  herself  a  factor  in 
Euston's  schemes,  reveal  herself  and  aid 
him  in  as  far  as  she  might. 

With  no  clear  plan  for  her  first  step, 
but  eager  to  be  gone  from  this  house,  she 
went  to  Grismore's  study  to  break  to  him 
the  news  of  her  decision  to  leave.  As  she 
came  in — unexpected  and  welcome — he 
greeted  her  with  delight. 

"Well !  This  is  a  pleasant  surprise  1  I 
thought  you  had  gone  to  bed  long  ago." 

Perhaps  at  no  time  in  her  life  had  she 
felt  as  ill  at  ease  as  at  this  very  moment. 
She  had  dealt  with  a  variety  of  tempera- 
ments with  tact  and  cleverness.  She  had 
been  exposed  to  actual  danger  in  her 
youth.  Here  she  felt  dangerously  impo- 
tent. There  was  no  meeting  between  the 
gross  sensualist  and  herself;  no  neutral 
plane  on  which  she  might  summon  to  her 
the  kindly  soul  of  a  man  who  would  re- 
spond to  ideas  of  justice  and  humanity. 
She  was  afraid  of  him.  She  had  not 
realised,  during  the  week  of  his  absence, 
how  distinct  his  individuality  was,  nor,  in 
her  interest  in  the  mills,  her  concentra- 
tion on  Euston's  life,  had  she  in  truth 
considered  him  as  a  person  at  all.  Now 
she  must  do  so,  and  here  he  was,  his 
eyes  lighting  with  a  sentiment  all  too 
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horrible,  his  face  more  antipathetic  than 
ever  under  its  guise  of  affection. 

"I  didn't  wait  up  to  give  you  a  sur- 
prise/ '  Her  voice  was  as  cold  as  she 
could  command  it  to  be*  "I  stayed  to  say 
that  I'm  going  to-morrow." 

His  hands  on  his  knees,  in  their  usual 
outspread  position,  relaxed. 

"Going  to-morrow !"  he  repeated  in  a 
totally  changed  tone.    "Where  to,  pray?" 

"That,"  she  said,  and  drew  a  breath  of 
relief,  "I  don't  know  yet." 

For  a  second  neither  spoke.  With  the 
habit  of  adjusting  his  mind  to  difficul- 
ties, he  prepared  his  attack. 

"I  didn't  take  in  that  I've  been  such  a 
poor  host.  I'm  brusque,  I  know — a 
rough-and-ready  sort  of  chap — but  I  con- 
fess I  don't  quite  see  what  I've  done  so 
monstrous  that  I  am  driving  a  guest  out 
of  my  house  without  word  or  warning." 

His  tone  was  a  complete  change  from 
the  habitual  arrogant  swagger  she  so  de- 
tested and  shrank  from.  He  spoke  with 
dignity  and  sincerity,  and  she  had  no  im- 
mediate reply  ready.  What  was  there  to 
say? 

"You  have  been,  on  the  contrary,  very 
kind  indeed;  it  is  /  who  am  impossible! 
I  begin  to  discover  I  should  be  rude 
again.  Our  ways  of  thinking  are  so  dif- 
ferent." 

He  broke  in  sharply. 

"Well,  that's  not  so  strange !  You're  a 
young  woman  who  has  struck  the  luck  to 
inherit  what  is  a  very  pretty  sum  of 
money.  I'm  a  hard-working,  self-made 
man.  Fve  had  to  sweat  like  a  nigger  for 
every  cent  Fve  got.  If  I  seem  to  you 
a  hard,  cruel  master,  there's  no  reason 
why  I  shouldn't  improve — is  there?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"It's  not  for  me  to  criticise  you." 

He  had  cleverlv  disarmed  her.  A  hot 
protest  from  him  would  have  greatly 
aided  her  flight,  but  this  meek  attitude 
was  difficult  to  affront;  he  had  never 
appeared  so  nearly  attractive. 

"I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't  criti- 
cise me,"  he  said  quietly.  "I'm  ready  to 
listen,  to  learn  as  well,  and  your  heart  is 
honestly  engaged  in  the  work  you've  been 
at  over  in  Crompton.  Why,  it  seems  to 
me  it's  worth  a  little  effort  to  discuss 
wavs  and  means.  See  what  vou  could  do 
for  those  four  thousand  souls  under  my 


jurisdiction!"  He  watched  her  with  a 
cunning  of  which  she  was  unconscious* 
"Not,"  he  parenthesised,  "that  I  pretend 
to  say  I'm  all  wrong,  and  you're  right. 
But  I  say,  if  Fm  a  barbarian  in  my  rela* 
tions  with  my  mill-hands,  I'm  willing  to 
consult  with  you,  and  to  see  your  side, 
and  improve  my  methods.0 

He  was  willing  to  do  more  than  this — 
he  was  ready  at  that  moment  to  make  her 
his  wife ;  but  he  knew  that  if  he  evinced 
one  shade  of  personal  interest  in  her  now, 
his  cause  was  hopeless  henceforth.  His 
hands  were  cold  with  excitement,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  brandy,  his  florid  colour  had 
faded;  only  his  nose  remained  red  and 
somewhat  swollen ;  the  veins  palpitated  in 
it. 

Amanda  refrained  from  looking  at  him 
as  much  as  possible. 

"I  promised  Mrs.  Morgan" — pur- 
posely using  her  adopted  mother's  as- 
sumed name — "to  come  back  to  Rexing- 
ton  to  see  you — to  tell  you,  as  I  have,  of 
her  life  and  death,  to  fetch  you  her  par- 
don. And  when  I  had  done  this  I  spoke 
to  you  then,  in  her  name,  of  certain  quali- 
ties which  she  possessed — qualities  it  is 
good  to  have — I  spoke  to  you  of  certain 
mercies  to  be  done.  You  were  not  moved 
then  to  hear  me — why  should  you  be 
now  ?" 

The  reference  to  his  wife  irritated  him 
at  this  juncture;  it  served  to  chafe  the 
smoothness  of  his  mood.  He  said,  with  a 
brusque  gesture: 

"Come!  If  I  wasn't  affected  then  by 
what  you  said — if  Fve  never  been  decent 
in  my  life,  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 
Fm  giving  you  a  chance  that  tfie  philan- 
thropist idiots  and  the  Labour  people 
would  sell  their  souls  for.  If  you  care 
to  visit  here  a  little  longer,  a  little  longer" 
— he  looked  at  her  from  under  his  eye- 
lids. Her  eyes  were  straight  before  her ; 
the  light  from  the  lamp  danced  in  the 
silver  roses  on  her  bodice — "why,  111  put 
the  reins  in  your  hands"  (here  she  did 
look  at  him  quickly,  and  exclaimed 
"Oh!").  "If  you  don't  ruin  me,"  he 
mitigated,  "you  can  have  things  pretty 
much  your  own  way." 

Just  how  completely  she  took  him  at 
his  word  he  did  not  care ;  his  point  once 
gained,  he  could  temporise,  delay,  circum- 
vent. 
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Euston  flashed  to  her  mind — "Do  as 
she  liked  .  .  .  /"  She  raised  the  book 
she  held,  and  pressed  it  to  her  heart. 
Grismore  put  out  one  hand  as  if  to  ward 
off  the  flood  of  benefits  already  threaten- 
ing to  pour  over  from  a  horn  of  revolu- 
tion. "So  long  as  you  don't  ruin  mef 
The  millennium  that  even  with  half  his 
permission  she  might  herald  to  those 
bound  slaves  blinded  her !  She  could  pre- 
vent the  strike;  she  could  secure  Euston 
from  the  danger  of  his  enterprise ! 

"You  mean  to  tell  me  that  if  I  will 
consent  to  remain  here  a  little  longer  you 
will  give  me  free  sweep  with  the  mills?" 
.  .  .  And  before  he  could  ratify  or 
hedge  she  was  struck  by  the  expression 
of  his  face.  .  .  .  "Whv,"  she  asked 
in  an  altered  voice — "why  do  you  do 
this?" 

She  had  risen,  and  was  making  her 
way  toward  the  door  as  if  to  run  from  the 
stifling  atmosphere,  and  murmured,  "No, 
no ;  I  must  go  from  here  to-morrow !" 

But  Grismore  had  sprung  up  as  well, 
and  was  before  her  at  the  door,  his  hand 
on  the  knob. 

"By  !  you  shan't  go!     Not  like 

.this!  I've  done  nothing  to  make  you 
scorn  me,  Amanda.  What  have  I  done 
or  said  that  you  treat  me  like  the  dirt 
under  your  feet?  I've  just  made  you  the 
biggest  offer  a  man  could  make:  I  put 
the  biggest  interest  of  my  life  in  your 
hands." 

"I  have  no  right  to  it — no  desire  to 
have !" 

"Never  mind  that.  I  ask  nothing  in 
return.  Stay  two  weeks,"  he  urged,  "and 
don't  shake  the  dust  of  my  house  off  like 
this.  I  swear  to  you  I  won't  offend  you 
by  word  or  deed — I  swear." 

She  wavered.  The  scene  at  the  moors 
the  night  before  came  vividly  to  her  mind. 
By  his  proposition  he  placed  the  fate  of 
the  miserable  cotton-spinners  in  her 
hands.  What  was  she  that  she  should 
not  sacrifice  her  tastes,  her  inclinations, 
her  prejudices,  her  principles  almost,  if 
she  might  even  ever  so  little  lighten  that 
vast  burden?    Two  weeks! 

"It  is  a  bargain."  She  tried  to  say  it 
lightly  and  to  look  at  him  with  less 
loathing.  "I  stay  two  weeks,  and  I  am 
mistress  of  the  mills !" 

In   sheer   triumph   and  overwhelming 


satisfaction,  he  seized  her  hand,  but  let 
it  fall  at  once,  murmuring  an  apology. 

"Will  you  open  the  door  for  me? 
Good-night." 

And  she  slipped  out  so  swiftly  and  dis- 
appeared so  rapidly  that  he  feared  his 
uncontrolled  touch  of  her  had  lost  her  to 
him,  and  that  the  morning  would  find  her 
gone. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

In  the  past  twelve  years  Euston  had 
seen  the  traditional  grain  of  mustard-seed 
fulfil   its  promise. 

From  an  uncouth  little  band,  a  hand- 
ful of  men  gathered  at  old  Ireton — 
power  had  gone  forth  to  be  felt  through- 
out the  entire  Southern  cotton  belt.  In 
18 —  the  first  strike  organised  by  Euston 
secured  an  hour's  reduction  on  the  day's 
work.  Thereafter  an  altogether  miracu- 
lous success  met  him  wherever  he  went; 
his  relations  with  toiling  humanity — the 
confidence  of  his  chiefs — the  conscious- 
ness of  power,  created  for  him  a  certain 
happiness  entirely  based  on  unselfish  de- 
votion to  an  ideal  cause.  Peace  was  a 
natural  enough  reward  to  Euston,  for  he 
was  a  conqueror,  and  the  sense  of  victory 
had  not  been  disturbed  until  the  last  meet- 
ing on  the  moors. 

He  avoided  Rexington  ;  its  associations 
were  painful  to  him.  The  greater  part  of 
the  years  had  been  passed  in  the  districts 
of  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  in  the  North, 
where  he  had  gone  directly  from  old  Ire- 
ton.  He  had  put  himself  in  touch  with 
Labour  chiefs  and  philanthropists,  be- 
come a  student  of  the  social  questions  of 
the  times,  an  active  agitator — "of  discon- 
tent," his  enemies  said ;  "an  awakener  of 
souls,"  he  chose  to  believe. 

After  the  events  in  Penvallon,  a  dele- 
gation from  Ralings  Mills  in  Rexington 
sought  Euston  out,  and  he  reluctantly  ac- 
ceded to  their  demand  for  organisation. 
But  once  in  Rexington,  despite  its  dis- 
agreeable, sad,  and  haunting  memories, 
he  decided  it  must  be  his  definite  place, 
after  all !  it  was  the  thick  of  the  combat — 
the  vortex  of  opposition — and  the  vortex 
of  need. 

Here  Mr.  Grismore  represented  joint 
interests  of  the  richest  Northern  cotton 
capitalists.     Regarding  this  man  Euston 
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had  a  superstitious  feeling.  He  had 
never  seen  him  since  the  hour  Grismore 
had  insultingly  driven  him,  a  drunkard, 
from  his  employ.  Euston  believed  they 
would  some  day  come  face  to  face  over 
a  vital  issue. 

The  strike  at  Ralings  was  an  absolute 
failure.  Euston's  chagrin  in  this  instance 
had  been  overwhelmed  by  his  pity  and 
sympathy  for  his  wretched  disciples.  He 
had  been  obliged  to  observe  two  thousand 
men  and  women  at  the  time  of  direst  need 
and  in  the  fatal  mental  state  of  inertia 
combined  with  despair.  The  gentle,  do- 
cile character  of  these  operatives  was  par- 
ticularly touching ;  their  obedience  to  him, 
their  blind  adoration,  made  him  at  times 
feel  a  criminal  as  he  looked  from  their 
wasted  forms  to  the  silent  mill,  and  knew 
that  it  required  only  a  nod  of  acquiescence 
from  him  to  send  them  all  back  to  their 
looms. 

This  strike — a  hasty  one — forced  upon 
him  against  his  judgment,  proved,  how- 
ever, that  the  situation  at  Rexington  was 
ripening  fast.  These  people  were  less 
naive  than  the  hill-folks  of  Penvallon  and 
Ireton.  They  were  more  close  to  citizen- 
ship, living  as  they  did  in  one  of  the 
largest  towns  in  the  South;  in  constant 
touch  with  dailv  events.  Thev  chafed  in 
their  bonds,  longing  for  a  leader,  and 
they  embraced  Euston's  theories  with  an 
ardour  that  inflamed  him  too  quickly. 
Unfortunately,  he  had  been  unable  to 
reach  them  all,  and  they  had  prematurely 
rushed  to  meet  Grismore's  bulldog  ob- 
stinacy, only  to  realise  the  limitation  of 
their  funds  and  their  impotence. 

Euston's  command  to  capitulate  came 
none  too  soon.  Grismore,  in  event  of 
their  holding  on  against  him  for  a  longer 
time,  had  determined  on  a  "lock-out," 
which,  if  carried  into  effect  would  have 
starved  the  exhausted  creatures  like  vic- 
tims of  a  plague.  Close  upon  this  the 
purchase  of  Penvallon  came  with  balm. 

A  Northern  manufacturer  stopping  at 
the  Rexington  Hotel  begged  Euston  to 
meet  him  there  for  a  private  interview. 
It  was  none  other  than  William  Ireton, 
proprietor  of  the  Ireton  concern,  the  rich 
son  of  a  richer  father.  He  talked  several 
hours  en  tete-d-tete  with  the  Labour  agi- 
tator. 

In  the  lobby  of  the  hotel,  at  the  close 


of  the  interview,  Ireton  paused,  and  said : 
"You  don't  connect  me  with  your  past  at 
all— Mr.  Euston?" 

Euston  confessed — no!  There  was  so 
little  of  his  past  he  cared  to  connect  with 
his  present  .  .  .  that  he  would  not 
lose  this  pleasant  memory!  What  did 
Ireton  mean? 

"You  were  at  Harvard  in  18 — ;  I  re- 
member you  with  pleasure,  although  you 
repulsed  my  friendship,  and  if  I  am  out 
of  sympathy  with  your  theories,  I  can't 
ever  be  entirely  antagonistic  to  you" 

In  closing  their  conversation,  he  said : 
"If  I  can  purchase  Penvallon,  I  will.  You 
may  organise  there  on  one  condition,  be- 
fore you  incite  my  people  to  revolt  give 
yourself  the  trouble  of  coming  first  to  me. 
"There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  arbi- 
tration. It  seems  to  me  that  mutual 
understanding  between  employer  and  em- 
ployes is  not  a  bad  beginning." 

Ireton  argued  that  things  forbidden 
possess  temptations  quite  likely  to  disap- 
pear when  the  fiat  is  withdrawn.  He  be- 
lieved that  his  "hands,"  freely  permitted 
to  organise,  assured,  moreover,  of  confi- 
dent access  to  himself — would  find  the 
spirit  of  discontent  nipped  in  the  bud. 
Euston  accepted  his  suggestion. 

Euston  saw  him  leave  the  hotel — 
young,  respected,  wealthy,  an  able  em- 
ployer, a  representative  of  one  of  the 
strongest  types  of  the  country.  His 
honourable  position  from  his  birth  had 
been  assured.  As  he  watched  him  going 
briskly  out  into  the  afternoon  sun,  he 
thought  to  himself:  "This  I  might  have 
been  if  I  had  had  a  father  to  educate,  to 
care  for  me !  if  I  had  not  been  summarily 
flung  into  the  very  face  of  adversity — a 
challenge,  as  it  were,  for  Fate  and  cir- 
cumstances to  do  their  worst !" 

*  *  *  *  * 

Although  Labour  questions  and  benefi- 
cent schemes  absorbed  Euston,  he  won- 
dered very  continually  who  the  woman 
could  be  that  Falloner  had  brought  to  his 
meeting. 

What  use,  if  it  were  Amanda,  to  see 
her  or  renew  relations?  If  she  appeared 
upon  his  present,  it  would  be  to  tax  him 
with  the  desertion  of  her  sister,  as  she  had 
done  twelve  years  before,  in  the  Rexing- 
ton gaol.  Euston  recalled  the  scene  per- 
fectly, and  the  little  accusing  face,  the 
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pretty  hair  filled  with  burrs.  He  had 
taken  a  yellow  leaf  from  the  tangles ;  he 
had  kept  it  a  long  time.  Memorably  that 
day  Amanda  had  first  appealed  to  him; 
it  had  not  required  more  than  a  week  to 
disillusion  him  with  the  degraded  nature 
of  the  girl  he  so  rashly  wedded.  Viewed 
in  the  calm  of  his  later  years,  it  was  the 
direst  folly  of  a  desperate,  half-sane 
youth. 

The  feelings  which  Amanda  had  later 
awakened  in  him  were  of  quite  another 
quality.  Gratitude,  admiration  for  her 
strong,  unselfish  character,  the  tribute  she 
forced  all  people  to  pay  her  of  respect — 
followed  in  his  case — in  an  easy  sequence 
by  gentler  sentiments.  It  was  not  until 
weeks  later,  when  they  had  lived  together 
in  the  same  house,  worked  in  the  same 
mills,  that  he  realised  how  absorbed  he 
had  grown  in  the  little  sister  of  his  wife. 
He  had  thought  of  her  as  a  little  girl,  and 
he  woke  one  day  to  the  knowledge  that 
she  was  a  woman.  The  talk  at  the  scaf- 
folding in  Crompton  village,  when  with 
his  farewell  sight  of  her  came  the  knowl- 
edge that  it  was  Amanda  he  had  so  pas- 
sionately embraced  in  the  cabin  of  the 
backwoods!  vividly  impressed  him,  and 
the  pulse  of  it  had  taken  long  to  wear 
away.  It  was  this  remembrance,  in  its 
natural  fever,  in  its  fatal  force  of  animal 
passion,  that  returned  to  him  now  when 
he  found  himself  alone  with  his  problems 
in  the  little  house  on  the  moors.  If  this 
were  Amanda  Henchley,  as  far  as  he 
could  tell  in  that  brief  sight  of  her,  she 
had  developed  into  a  very  unusual  wo- 
man. If  it  were  Amanda,  he  would 
avoid  her  for  every  reason  in  the  world, 
and  if  it  were  not  Amanda,  he  did  not  care 
to  see  her  again.  After  having  thus  de- 
cided, he  set  himself  to  plan  out  the  in- 
tended strike,  which  should  have  for  its 
first  modest  plea  the  demand  for  recog- 
nition from  the  manufacturers. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  little  out  of  the  disorderly  ugliness 
of  Rexington  is  the  one  beauty  the 
town  possesses — a  church  dating  back 
into  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  surrounded  by  a  cemetery, 
where,  under  magnificent  oaks  and  lin- 


dens, the  tombs  of  the  city's  forefathers 
crumble  and  decay,  the  lines  in  quaint 
English  half  effaced  by  the  fingers  of  the 
moss.  Vines  and  myrtle  run  luxuriously 
over  the  grey  tablets  and  over  the  church 
itself,  its  soft  pink  granite  warmed  by  the 
genial  climate  and  the  mellowing  years. 

The  coolness  of  the  enclosure  and  the 
shade  of  the  trees  made  in  the  late  after- 
noon an  especially  attractive  place  for  a 
tired  man  to  withdraw  to  seek  rest  anc1 
refreshment.  Euston,  returning  from 
Penvallon  Mills  toward  six  o'clock,  saw 
the  church,  dim  and  inviting,  and  wan- 
dered back,  intending  to  stroll  through 
the  gardens,  and  rest  beneath  the  heavy 
shades  of  the  trees.  The  day  had  been 
exhausting,  but  its  close  promised  cool- 
ness and  relief.  The  copper  sky  clouded  a 
little,  and  a  wind  stirred  heavy  with  the 
scent  of  jasmine  and  lily  growing  in 
abundance  in  the  enclosure.  Euston 
opened  the  rusty  gate  and  went  in,  glad  to 
see  he  was  alone,  and  master  of  the  place 
and  time.  The  door  of  the  church  was 
wide  open,  and  within  he  could  see  the 
cool  darkness  of  the  aisles  and  naves. 
The  sound  of  the  onran,  low  and  vibrat- 
ing, told  him  his  solitude  was  not  un- 
broken, and  rather  than  come  face  to  face 
with  some  unfriendliness,  as  he  was  too 
often  likely  to  do,  he  went  across  the 
grassy  lawns  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
curfew  under  a  giant  oak.  There  in  its 
profound  shadow  he  took  off  his  hat, 
stood  with  uplifted  head,  thoroughly  en- 
joying the  sweetness  of  the  delicious  air. 
The  soft  melancholy  undertone  of  the 
music  reached  him  here.  Someone  was 
playing  pianissimo  an  evening  hymn,  and 
it  contributed  delightfully  to  Euston's 
mood. 

After  a  little  the  music  ceased,  and  he 
could  hear  within  a  man  and  a  woman 
talking  together.  Thev  were  coming  out 
of  the  church,  and  Euston  was  in  full 
sight  of  the  open  door. 

Mr.  Ware,  the  little  clergyman  of  Grts- 
more's  mill,  came  out  first.  By  his  side 
was  a  woman  in  white  dress,  white  hat, 
a  blue  scarf  round  her  waist.  Drawing 
on  her  gloves,  she  stood  a  few  moments 
talking  to  the  clergyman. 

Suddenlv  she  turned  and  saw  Euston 
standing  bareheaded  under  the  trees. 
Without  explaining  to  the  clergyman,  she 
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left  him  abruptly,  and  came  directly  on- 
ward toward  Euston,  traversing  the  green 
very  quickly,  then  slackening  her  pace. 

He  gazed  at  her  in  bewildering  sur- 
prise not  for  long — not  for  long!  She 
put  out  her  hand  to  him,  smiling  deli- 
ciously,  and,  before  she  had  spoken  a 
word,  he  knew  it  all  in  a  flash. 

In  a  voice  full  of  sweetness  and  emo- 
tion, she  said : 

"Don't  you  know  me? — don't  you  re- 
member me?    I  am  Amanda." 

And  this  had  been  their  meeting. 
Overcome  by  its  suddenness,  embarrassed 
and  constrained,  the  woman,  more  quickly 
at  ease  than  the  man.  had  spoken  a  few 
indifferent  words.  With  hearts  full  of 
wonder  and  delight  at  having  found  one 
another  again  in  the  waste  of  life — 
changed — yet  still  unchanged,  they  stood 
for  a  space  too  short,  and  looked  into 
each  other's  eyes. 

In  his  house  the  same  night  Euston 
walked  to  and  fro,  a  man  in  a  waking 
dream.  It  was  then  a  thousand  years 
since  that  morning — since,  in  a  composed 
frame  of  mind,  he  had  harangued  a  little 
band  of  men  and  women  in  Penvallon, 
and  then  gone  forth  to  his  various  duties 
and  absorbing  interests?  Well,  so  they 
were,  so  they  had  been!  Did  they  not 
touch  most  vital  questions  at  issue  all 
over  the  modem  world  ?  In  this  moment 
of  excitement  they  seemed  toy  shapes 
compared  with  a  living,  breathing  body. 
They  hung  in  clusters  of  ashen  fruit — 
white,  pale — beside  the  tense  centre  of  a 
flame. 

Euston's  life  might  be  divided  into 
definite  parts.  For  sensations,  which 
touch  not  alone  the  senses,  but  the  soul, 
mark  the  real  epochs  in  the  history  of 
men  and  women.  When  he  discovered  at 
the  hour  of  his  mother's  death  his  illegiti- 
macy, his  regeneration  on  the  night  of 
the  meeting  at  old  Penvallon,  now  a 
third!  At  first  he  gave  himself  up  to 
the  heavenly  realisation  the  afternoon  had 
been.  Amanda  Henchlev.  connected  with 
an  evil  past,  was  a  beau tif til  woman — ten- 
der, humane — with  a  spirit  as  high  as  her 
brow  was  white,  with  a  tenderness  as 
deep  as  those  profound,  serious  eyes.  She 
had  remembered  him  all  these  years  when 


she  might  well  have  forgotten  him  with 
proper  disgust!  Not  alone  had  she  re- 
membered him, — but  she  had  sought  him 
out  to  renew  their  relationship.  True,  she 
had  not  found  him  where  she  had  left 
him!  .  .  .  She  was  in  an  atmos- 
phere at  present  antagonistic  to  Euston, 
but  she  had  taken  pains  to  express  to  him, 
in  words  whose  beauty  he  could  never 
forget — her  sympathy.  What  had  she 
said? 

*'I  have  read  your  speeches.  I  have  no 
words  to  say  how  great  I  think  you  have 
become.  I  assure  you,  the  night  I  heard 
you  speak,  I  was  nothing  but  Amanda 
Henchley  again — a  mill  girl — palpitating 
with  my  people's  wrongs,  echoing  from 
my  heart  all  you  pled  for." 

She  had  asked  him  no  question;  not 
one  word  had  taken  either  of  them  back 
into  the  past.  Now,  as  he  thought  of  her, 
he  saw  that  he  would  like  better  than 
anything  else  to  tell  her  of  every  step  of 
his  way. 

They  had  only  been  together  a  few  mo- 
ments. Mr.  Ware  drove  up  for  her  far 
too  soon,  and  she  had  left  Euston  with  a 
good-bye  and  a  promise  to  find  means  to 
see  him  again.  .  .  .  Deep  as  was  her 
sympathy  in  all  he  had  done,  sincere  as 
was  her  confidence,  she  disapproved  of 
his  proposed  strike  at  the  Grismore  Mills ; 
she  begged  him  to  wait  ten  days — for 
what  reason? 

Oh,  she  would  show  him  soon!  She 
would  prove  to  him  that  she  was  more  his 
friend  than  Grismore's;  she  begged  a 
certain  trust  in  her !  She  had  heard  Mr. 
Ireton  of  Penvallon  the  night  before  at 
dinner  speak  so  admiringly  of  Euston. 
Had  he  not  given  Euston  recognition 
without  the  necessity  of  a  strike?  .  .  . 
If  in  ten  davs  Mr.  Grismore  did  not  ex- 
tend  this  same  reasonable  courtesv,  she 
would  withdraw  her  demand,  then  Euston 
should  strike  as  he  saw  fit.  Give  her  this 
time! 

But  when  he  left  her  he  had  time  to 
wonder,  with  something  like  jealousy, 
what  she  could  do  with  Grismore  that 
would  make  him  grant  a  concession  Eus- 
ton believed  nothing  in  the  world  could 
wring  from  him  but  force  ?  He  regretted 
that  he  had  concealed  this.  He  longed  to 
see  her  again,  to  prove  to  her  that  the  time 
was    ready    for    the    insurrection.    He 
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longed   to   see   her   again — in  fact,  this 
alone  was  reason  enough  1 
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took  as  Divine  ordering — in  this  separa- 
tion he  would  cure  his  disease,  he  made 
no  doubt. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Justus  Ware  would  perhaps  have 
known  as  little  and  as  much  of  life  at  one 
time  as  another  had  the  advent  of  Aman- 
da not  traversed  his  horoscope. 

Educated  at  Oxford,  the  son  of  a  rit- 
ualist dean,  he  had  come  to  the  States  in 
the  position  of  tutor  to  a  Manchester  cot- 
ton-merchant's son.  On  their  way  to 
Florida,  the  young  men  made  a  tour  of 
inspection  through  the  largest  mill  con- 
cerns. Ware,  impressed,  not  by  the 
squalid  misery  he  saw,  but  by  the  spirit- 
ual darkness,  took  a  sudden  resolution, 
and  after  accompanying  his  pupil  to  Eng- 
land, himself  returned  to  America  as 
missionary  priest.  Alabama  and  Georgia 
had  been  pretty  thoroughly  traversed  by 
him  when  he  first  appeared  at  Lily  Bud 
Euston's  door  twelve  years  ago,  and  was 
forthwith  the  means  of  Euston's  emigra- 
tion to  the  old  Ireton  Mills. 

As  a  young  priest  he  had  taken  the 
vows  of  celibacy,  and  of  late  those  prom- 
ises, so  sacred  and  expedient,  had  become 
chafing  bonds.  From  the  hour  he  was 
conscious  of  Amanda,  as  an  adorable  wo- 
man, began  for  Justus  Ware  the  real 
suffering  and  struggle  of  his  life.  He 
would  have  as  soon  contemplated  suicide 
as  the  breaking  of  his  vows,  and  after  a 
little  he  perceived  the  breaking  of  vows 
would  avail  him  nothing,  for  in  Amanda's 
eyes  he  was  exactly  what  he  had  schooled 
himself  to  express — a  spiritual  essence,  a 
symbol,  a  priest,  nothing  more ! 

These  things  in  his  case  were  not  to 
be  cast  out  by  prayer  and  fasting;  the 
animalism  of  the  flesh  needed  sterner  re- 
proof. He  relegated  himself  to  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  and  used  the  scourge.  In  his 
little  room  of  Crompton  Parsonage  cruel 
blows  fell  on  his  body.  Amanda  was  far 
from  imagining  that  the  timid  man  had 
shed  his  blood  because  of  her  too  earthly 
beauty  and  his  vows. 

In  order  to  put  temptation  from  him  he 
renounced  his  parish  in  Crompton  and  as- 
sumed a  charge  in  Ireton's  Mills  at  Pen- 
vallon.    That  there  was  an  opening  he 


CHAPTER  XI. 

At  the  end  of  her  first  week  Amanda 
felt  she  had  compressed  a  lifetime  into 
the  embrace  of  seven  days. 

Much  of  it  she  had  spent  tete-d-tete 
with  her  host,  papers  and  plans  between 
them.  On  her  part  a  confused  whirl  of 
philanthropic  ideas  made  toward  the  im- 
possible millennium  to  the  enthusiast  who 
would  alter  the  face  of  the  industrial 
world  by  a  few  reforms.  But  Grismore's 
well-ordered  thinking  machine  compre- 
hended the  whole  situation,  and  that  pres- 
ent conditions  will  continue  as  long  as  in- 
dustrial supply  and  demand  employ  flesh 
and  blood  instead  of  mechanism.  He 
knew  labour  and  capital  to  be  inherent 
enemies,  whilst  as  indispensable  to  each 
other,  as  close-knit,  as  the  Siamese  twins. 
Grismore  clung  to  his  clause,  "So  long  as 
you  don't  ruin  me" ;  and  with  contracts  to 
deliver,  bewildering  amounts  of  cloth  to 
bewilderingly  many  countries  with  com- 
petition hard  on  his  heels,  he  forced  her 
common-sense  to  temporise  even  as  she 
projected  and  planned.  Eight  hours  a 
day!  How  impossible  the  time  seemed 
with  Grismore  before  her!  Share  in 
profits !  What  a  film-like  theory  to  pro- 
pose for  the  backwoods  cotton-mill  hand ! 
She  was  fain  to  content  herself  with  what, 
in  slow  sequence,  she  could  evolve  from 
the  most  crying  needs.  Although  her 
host  refused  nothing,  he  made  her  by  his 
subtlety  demand  almost  nothing!  until 
she  felt  that  only  a  revolution  could  free 
these  white  slaves. 

Besides  her  friendly  liking  and  respect 
for  Mr.  Ware,  he  was  invaluable  to  her 
in  furthering  her  plans  for  seeing  Eus- 
ton.  She  had  been  able  to  contrive  for 
just  one  interview,  exciting  and  unsatis- 
factory. The  tremendous  point  at  issue, 
"What  shall  I  urge  upon  Mr.  Grismore? 
What  can  I  do  for  the  mills  ?"  became  no 
longer  a  simple  question  when  she  stood 
face  to  face  with  this  man,  who,  despite 
the  change  in  both  their  fortunes,  was  un- 
alterably linked  to  her  life. 

Euston  himself,  prevented  by  his  prom- 
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ise  to  her  from  active  agitation  in  the 
matter  of  his  cause,  had  thought  of  noth- 
ing but  Amanda  during  the  week's  time. 
What  was  she  doing  at  Jacob  Grismore's 
house? 

No  sooner  did  Euston  meet  Amanda 
for  the  hurried  few  moments  Ware  had 
arranged  for  them,  than  he  outright  put 
the  question  that  had  been  in  his  mind 
tirelessly  reiterating  itself. 

"You  asked  me  to  delay  aggressive  ac- 
tions ;  I  have  done  what  you  wished,  be- 
cause Grismore  is  to  give  us  recognition. 
Now  why  does  he  suddenly  accede  to  a 
concession  he  has  sworn  to  refuse?  What 
means  has  worked  the  miracle?" 

They  were  walking  side  by  side  at  the 
foot  of  the  main  street.  They  had  taken 
an  open  road  leading  along  to  the  river 
bank.  Amanda  was  ostensibly  absent  on 
a  visit  to  a  poor  woman  in  Rexington. 
At  a  little  distance  Mr.  Ware  kept  watch 
of  the  two  figures. 

Amanda  .realised  that  the  memory  of 
this  man  had  been  the  intensest  thing  in 
these  intervening  years,  and  if  she  had  in 
absence  idealised  him,  the  ideal  was  short 
of  the  strong  reality!  She  said  slowly, 
choosing  her  words : 

*'I  seem  to  have  a  civilising  effect  upon 
Mr.  Grismore.  One  does  not  always 
recognise  facts  in  one's  environment- 
it  needs  sometimes  an  outsider  to  present 
them." 

Euston  interrupted  her. 

"A  woman  can  have  but  one  real  in- 
fluence on  a  man  t  any  other  sensation  is 
incapable  of  compelling  a  man  to  do  what 
he  doesn't  want.     .     .     ." 

In  dread  lest  he  should  pursue  the  sub- 
ject, she  said:  "I  came  to  Rexington  to 
fetch  him  a  message  from  Mrs.  Morgan. 
I  have  stayed  longer  than  I  wished,  hop- 
ing to  be  of  some  good.  Don't  you  think 
that  under  the  very  roof  with  the  man 
who  controls  the  lives  of  my  people — I 
can,  perhaps,  have  some  influence.  .  .  .  ?" 

And  Euston,  knowing  he  had  no  right 
to  question  or  forbid,  said  simply : 

"It  is,  of  course,  not  my  affair.  You 
know  I  despise  the  man — I  hate  to  have 
you  in  his  atmosphere;  but  you  have 
asked  me  to  wait  until  you  bring  some 
powerful  issue — I  have  promised." 

No  doubt  she  was  to  marry  Mr.  Gris- 
more.   Unable  to  endure  the  thought  of 
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her  in  such  relationship,  he  stopped  short 
in  .his  walk  as  though  the  interview  were 
at  an  end. 

His  manner  was  such  that  Amanda  was 
frozen.  He  had  gone  far  from  her  in 
these  years  I  The  fact  that  she  was  to 
return  thus  unstrengthened  to  that  house 
— and  to  Grismore's  detestable  presence 
sickened  her. 

She  said  flashing:  "I  leave  Mr.  Gris- 
more's  in  another  week,  then  I  shall  be 
quite  free." 

Her  expression  was  unfortunate.  Eus- 
ton caught  it. 

Free?    From  what?" 

'Free,"  she  answered  quickly,  with 
feeling  unmistakably  real,  "from  the  con- 
tact of  a  man  whose  character  I  abhor. 
But  how  callous  you  would  think  me — 
how  hard-hearted  I  should  be — if  I  came 
back  here  indifferent  to  all  I  see  and 
know !  To  help  the  cotton-spinners  you 
have  given  your  life.  Is  it  too  much  for 
me  to  give  a  fortnight  for  their  sakes  ?" 

He  felt  reproved. 

"But  you  say  such  strange  things,"  he 
interrupted  irritably.  "The  limit  of 
time — why  two  weeks?  And  if  it  is  a 
bargain,  as  it  sounds,  what  are  its  condi- 
tions ?"  He  stopped ;  he  had  no  right  to 
thus  rush  on  into  her  life. 

Her  knowledge  of  Mr.  Grismore's  sen- 
timent embarrassed  her  here;  she  could 
not  speak  frankly,  and  he  was  conscious 
of  it. 

"I  put  a  limit  on  my  stay  because  I 
have  other  plans.  I  shall  perhaps  go  to 
I  ret  on  to  work  there;  I  have  wondered 
whether  I  could  go  into  the  mills  as  an 
operative." 

Euston  smiled,  despite  his  strange  hu- 
mour. 

"You — a  mill  hand  again  I" 

"I  don't  know  what  will  be  best.  I 
want  to  talk  with  you:  you  will  advise 
me." 

"Why  do  you  choose  Ireton?"  And 
even  as  he  said  the  name,  its  owner 
came  vividly  to  his  mind.  Ah,  rich  manu- 
facturer !  In  an  instant  with  one  of  those 
remarkably  dull  visions  passion  is  famous 
for — he  saw  a  romance.  "Oh,  yes,"  he 
exclaimed,  then  hurried.  "It  is  a  splen- 
did mill,  and  Ireton  is  a  splendid  fellow ; 
there  will  be  no  better  adviser  than  Ire- 
ton himself."     He  put  out  his  hand  as 
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though  in  good-bye.  "I  must  go,  Aman- 
da, and  it  is  unwise  for  you  to  come  here 
like  this,  you  know,  you  must  not,  for  all 
reasons." 

She  was  hurt,  she  was  suffering  under 
his  unexpressed  suspicions,  which  she 
could  not  understand. 

"You  mistrust  me."  She  coloured 
deeply.  "I  don't  know  why  you  should; 
perhaps  you  even  distrust  my  motives." 
Her  eyes  actually  filled  with  tears.  "What 
can  I  do  to  prove  my  good  faith,  Henry  ?" 

He  made  no  answer,  and  the  river  at 
their  side  in  the  silence  spoke  madly  for 
them.  For  the  man  its  voice  of  tempest 
was  a  fitting  expression.  Never  in  his  life 
had  he  seen  the  like  of  this  fair,  lovely 
woman,  whose  life  was  so  strangely 
linked  to  his.  Even  in  this  distance,  in 
the  relationship  by  a  tie  that  forbade  a 
nearer,  she  seemed  to  him  to  be  his. 

"The  river  is  quite  mad  to-night,"  he 
said,  and  his  voice  was  gentle.  "It  is 
higher  at  this  season  than  in  fifteen  years ; 
that  was  before  we  knew  each  other." 

She  exclaimed,  wide  of  his  remark: 
"Do  you  mean  you  won't  let  me  work 
with  you,  Henry  ?" 

"I  mean," — his  voice  was  slow,  very 
slow,  for  the  rein  of  control  held  it  now 
tense — "I  mean  you  ought  not  to  be  here 
at  all.  How  can  you  work  with  me?  I 
am  an  outcast — a  marked  man."  He  was 
about  to  say,  "And  how  can  you  remain 
when  you  are  at  Mr.  Grismore's  ?"  but  he 
refrained. 

Mr.  Ware  was  slowly  coming  toward 
them. 

"A  woman  has  a  right  to  devote  her- 
self to  philanthropic  work,"  Amanda  hur- 
ried. "I  am  seriously  determined.  You 
shall  see !  You  think  fortune  has  altered 
me ;  you  think  me  proud  and  spoiled,  no 
doubt.  You  shall  see.  If  you  won't  help 
me  to  help  them,  I  shall  work  alone."  As 
he  still  made  no  response,  she  repeated 
softly,  "You  think  me  then  so  changed, 
Henry?" 

"Yes,"  he  exclaimed  brusquely,  "you 
are,  thank  God  I" 

"Ah,  then,  for  that  very  reason,"  she 
said  triumphantly,  "if  you  think  fortune 
has  saved  me,  as  I  see  you  do,  body  and 
soul,  shall  I  not  do  what  I  can  to  help 
themf 

Her  voice  was  soft  with  the  birthright 


of  all  Southern  voices.  It  had  a  swing 
and  sway ;  it  made  him  think  of  the  wind 
in  the  trees,  the  summer  wind.  He  could 
listen  to  it  for  ever  as  it  pleaded  at  his 
side. 

Mr.  Ware  joined  them;  he  spoke  to 
Euston  with  great  courtesy  and  friendli- 
ness, but  Euston  saw  them  go  away  to- 
gether with  a  feeling  of  anger  and  im- 
potence such  as  he  had  never  known. 

He  turned  from  them  to  continue  alone 
his  walk  along  the  Bye.  How  much  he 
had  crushed  down  and  out!  It  is  said 
that  men  do  not  eradicate  hereditary  pas- 
sions. In  his  case  it  had  looked  as  though 
there  were  glorious  exceptions  to  that 
rule!  It  was  twelve  years  since  he  had 
tasted  a  drop  of  liquor.  Up  to  the  pres- 
ent he  had  been  absorbed,  amalgamated 
with  the  people  and  their  cause.  But  the 
inertia  of  the  past  days,  when  his  proj- 
ects were  all  held  in  abeyance  because  of 
his  promise  to  Amanda,  argued  ill  for 
him.  He  was  fatigued,  overstrained, 
restless,  nervous,  his  mind  at  loose  ends. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Mr.  Ware  sought  Amanda  at  Mr. 
Grismore's  house,  and  found  her  sewing 
in  the  library,  to  which  he  was  given  in- 
stant admittance. 

"Euston  writes  me  that  he  must  go 
through  the  Crompton  Mills.  He  says 
the  people  are  disaffected,  and  it  is  im- 
portant he  should  show  himself  among 
them.  You  see,  he  puts  himself  in  my 
power,  and  in  my  hands."  Ware  took  a 
letter  from  his  pocket,  and  turned  it  over ; 
he  was  troubled. 

She  put  out  her  hand  for  the  letter  with 
eagerness. 

"You  won't  refuse  him,  Mr.  Ware?" 

"I  am  Mr.  Grismore's  servant,"  he  said 
simply,  "and  I  should  consider  such  a 
thing  a  shocking  piece  of  treachery." 

She  opened  the  letter  and  read  it,  her 
face  showing  marked  excitement. 

"You  are  quite  right.  It  would  be  dis- 
honourable. You  have  already  been 
patient  with  us."  (Us!  She  linked  her- 
self completely  with  the  antagonists.) 
"In  fact,  this  letter  is  not  for  you ;  it  is 
for  me;  I  can  tell  by  the  wording.  Mr. 
Euston  knows  I  will  find  means  to  do 
this  for  him." 
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Ware  shook  his  head. 

"Hardly.  He  has  supposed  from  my 
appearing  with  you  now  several  times 
that  I  am  friendly  to  the  Union.  Euston 
would  not  apply  to  a  woman  like  you  to 
aid  him  in  a  dangerous  scheme." 

Ware  was  accustomed  to  her  enthusi- 
asms. A  new  plan,  a  point  gained,  a 
step  advanced,  threw  her  lively,  respon- 
sive nature  into  an  agitation  agreeable 
to  watch.  The  quick  colour  that  dyed 
her  fairness  like  a  rose,  the  darkening 
of  her  eyes  till  their  blue-grey  hue  was 
black — all  were  familiar  to  him.  She  was 
now  most  keen  and  alive. 

"Is  it  dangerous,  then?" 

"Eminently ;  if  Mr.  Grismore  knew  of 
his  presence  on  his  ground  his  life  would 
be  cheap." 

She  drew  her  brows  together,  and 
Ware  said: 

"He  must  not  be  permitted  to  come 
here." 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then 
said  appealingly:  "You  will,  out  of 
friendship  for  me,  remain  neutral  ?  .  .  . 
Mr.  Ware,  you  will  not  oppose  me?" 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"I  shall  take  him  through  Crompton  to- 
night myself " 

"Oh,  you  are  mad,"  he^exclaimed.  "I 
certainly  shall,  and  do,  oppose !" 

She  smiled. 

"No,  I  am  quite  sane,  as  you  will  see." 

"He  will  be  recognised." 

"I  think  not.  Last  week  it  would  have 
been  impossible.  As  it  chances,  every 
overseer  is  new  in  Crompton  since  yes- 
terday. And  as  for  the  hands,  he  has 
nothing  to  fear  there.  Moreover" — she 
clasped  her  hands,  the  letter  in  them — 
"don't  you  see  it  is  the  only  thing  to  do  ? 
With  me,  going  through  Crompton  as  my 
guest,  he  will  be  quite  safe.  Mr.  Gris- 
more dines  in  .  .  .  and  will  not  be 
back  until  nearly  morning.  It  all  falls 
wonderfully  well,"  she  said  with  enthusi- 
asm, "and  I  am  so  glad  I  can  serve  him." 

As  Ware  remained  discouragingly  si- 
lent, she  added :  "It  will  be  useless  to  try 
to  dissuade  me.  You  see  what  he  says 
— if  you  cannot  aid  him,  he  will  go 
through  unaided.  You  do  not  know 
Euston.  .  .  ."  And  when  the  words 
were  out  she  realised  they  said  a  great 
deal  I    But  she  was  considering  the  let- 


ter, her  eyes  following  every  line  with  the 
deepest  interest. 

"He  writes  well" — her  voice  had  an  ac- 
cent of  pride — "a  clever  hand,  too ;  don't 
you  think  so,  Mr.  Ware?"  It  was  the 
first  writing  of  Euston's  she  had  ever 
seen.  But  her  former  remark  implied  too 
much  for  Mr.  Ware  to  let  it  pass. 

"You  say  that  I  do  not  know  Euston, 
and  you  spoke  as  if  you  did,  but  it  is 
quite  impossible.  What  do  you  know, 
Miss  Morgan?" 

When  Ware  came  in  Amanda  had  been 
sewing  a  little  print  dress  for  a  child. 
She  now  went  on  with  her  work  for  a 
few  seconds  without  speaking,  then  she 
said: 

"Mr.  Ware,  I  have  long  thought  I 
should  like  to  tell  you  something.  You 
will  respect  my  confidence.  It  will  help 
you  to  understand  me,  and  to  better  aid 
me  one  day  when  I  may  need  you." 

She  need  him !    His  face  glowed. 

"You  may  count  on  me." 

"I  do." 

She  drew  a  deep  breath,  dropped  her 
work  in  her  lap,  her  hands  on  it,  and 
turned  for  a  moment  away,  looking  out  of 
the  window  to  the  garden. 

"I  don't  know  whether  or  not  you  have 
heard  any  rumour  about  me  or  my  life, 
but  I  am  of  the  people.  I  was  born 
a  white-trash  child  in  a  cabin  in  the  back- 
woods. Later  I  was  a  cotton-mill  hand 
— over  there,  in  Crompton." 

She  bit  her  lips.  The  reality  of  it,  the 
great  difference  of  it  all,  was  a  marvel  to 
her  even  now.  For  a  moment  she  passed 
her  hands  across  her  eyes  as  though  to 
hold  the  scenes  until  she  could  depict 
them. 

"I  have  spun  from  dawn  to  night,  from 
night  till  dawn.  I  have  gone  nearly 
naked,  shivering  in  the  winter  and  burned 
in  the  summer.  I  have  been  hungry  and 
tired,  and  bowed  with  toil.  I  am  part  of 
this  fabric,  of  the  warp  and  woof.  I  am 
the  fibre  of  these  creatures  you  have  seen 
me  weep  over.  Fate,  or  God,  as  you  like, 
has  seen  fit  to  ransom  me." 

The  priest  was  marvelling  at  her 
beauty,  enhanced  as  it  was  by  her  emo- 
tion. Her  lips  were  scarlet,  like  berries 
in  the  snow,  her  eyes  humid. 

"I  knew  Henry  Euston  then,"  she  con- 
tinued, "When  I  was  a  littte  spinner  and 
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he  was  a  weaver  at  the  old  looms  Mr. 
Grismore  has  so  greatly  improved.  I 
knew  Henry  Euston,  and    .     .     ." 

Ware  interrupted  excitedly:  "How 
marvellously  strange !  I  knew  him  then, 
too!  I  knew  his  wife;  her  name  was 
Lily  Bud.    .    .     ." 

"She  is  my  sister,"  said  Amanda. 

Then  in  a  flash  Ware  recalled  his  visit 
to  Crompton,  and  his  first  knowledge  of 
the  Eustons.  He  seemed  to  hear  again 
the  drawl  of  the  coarse,  sickly  woman  at 
the  mill  boarding-house. 

"Ih  suttinly  dew  get  et  hayrd.  Ih  sut- 
tinly  hev  got  the  devil  of  a  sistah.  She 
done  like  tew  kill  me,  yes,  suh ;  'n'  she's 
boun'  fer  tew  git  ma  husban'  away  from 
me. 

This  was  the  devil  of  a  sister !  To  flee 
this  girl's  toils,  the  celibate  priest  had 
advised  the  Eustons  to  leave  Crompton. 

In  order  to  control  her  emotion 
Amanda  resumed  her  sewing,  her  head 
bent  low  over  the  child's  dress.  This  ex- 
plained it  all ;  to  Ware  it  told  volumes. 

"What  you  tell  me  is  beyond  words 
to  believe,"  he  said  earnestly.  "I  thank 
you  for  your  confidence.  I  look  at  you 
in  amazement.  God  has  dealt  wonder- 
fully with  you.  You  should  consecrate 
yourself  to  Him,  Miss  Morgan." 

"You  don't  wonder  at  my  interest  in 
the  mill  ?" 

"I  wonder  the  more!  Most  women 
would  have  shaken  the  cotton  from  their 
skirts  and  never  have  returned." 

(To  be 


Amanda  said :  "Anything  but  that !  All 
I  have  been  and  enjoyed — and  it  has  been 
much — I  can  forget  and  put  from  me — 
all,  everything  but  what  lies  about  us 
just  here.  The  mill  called  me,  and  I 
heard  it  in  my  sleep." 

Mr.  Ware  thought  he  knew  better,  and 
that  the  summoning  power  was  other  than 
the  vibration  of  electricity  and  steel. 

He  rose  in  his  agitation,  his  eyes  bright, 
his  cheeks  actually  reddening. 

"What  a  wonderful  history!"  he  ex- 
claimed, and  looked  down  at  the  re- 
counter.  She  bent  over  her  work,  her 
breast  heaving,  her  eyes  full  of  tears. 
They  fell.  She  raised  the  little  print 
frock  to  wipe  them  way. 

Then,  choosing  the  moment  whose  like 
might  never  be  his  again,  he  said  softly : 
"What  can  you  not  do?  What  do  your 
life  and  example  not  teach?  .  .  . 
Think  of  the  women  you  can  save  and 
snatch  from  wrong,  the  influence  you  can 

have " 

Tact,  delicacy,  that  made  him  always 
successful  in  his  relations  with  Amanda, 
kept  him  from  speaking  of  her  sister. 
"I  do  think  of  it,"  she  said  softly. 
He  stopped  in  his  nervous  walk  in  front 
of  her.  She  lifted  her  face  from  her 
work,  and  put  up  her  slender  hand  to 
him. 

"And  you  will  help  me,  won't  you? — I 
need  to  be  shown  the  way  myself — you 
know — I  am  a  barbarian,  too!  I  have 
only  been  civilised  twelve  years !" 

continued.) 
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Not  long  ago  a  book  was  published  in 
France  which  might  be  useful  to  many 
other  countries.  It  is  about  a  new  kind 
of  illness  which  has  caused,  for  some  ten 
or  twenty  years,  considerable  harm 
among  civilised  nations.  Those  who  suf- 
fer from  it  are  almost  incurable;  at  any 
rate,  physicians  have  from  the  very  be- 
ginning admitted  that  they  were  abso- 
lutely powerless,  and  have  never  altered 
this  cruel  declaration.  None  of  them  has 
thought  it  worth  hi*  while  really  to  try  and 


investigate  the  matter  with  a  view  to  dis- 
covering the  fatal  microbe.  In  France, 
where  it  perhaps  found  its  first  victims 
and  from  which  country  it  spread  over 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  evil 
has  been  christened  lately  la  litteraturite, 
or,  in  English,  Literaturitis. 

It  is  much  older,  however,  than  its 
name.  As  is  the  case  with  so  many  other 
illustrious  diseases,  people  suffered  from 
it  long  before  anybody  realised  the  dan- 
ger.   History  records  a  number  of  exam- 
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pies  where  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
existence,  several  centuries  ago,  of  litera- 
turitis ;  all  the  symptoms  are  clearly  indi- 
cated. In  the  seventeenth  century,  for 
instance,  we  are  told  of  several  attacks  of 
the  disease  which  befell  Malherbe,  the 
famous  poet  and  theoriser  about  the 
French  language.  The  last  one  was  on 
his  dying  bed;  he  had  apparently  lost 
consciousness  completely  already,  when 
the  nurse  who  had  taken  care  of  him  hap- 
pened to  use  an  incorrect  expression.  At 
once  returning  from  the  realm  of  shad- 
ows, the  master  opened  his  eyes,  sat  up, 
reproached  the  woman  for  her  unclassical 
language,  then  his  head  fell  back  upon  the 
pillow,  and  a  few  moments  later  he 
passed  away  for  good. 

Only  a  very  short  time  after  this,  a 
violent  epidemic  of  literaturitis  spread 
from  Paris  all  over  France,  the  most 
serious  cases  occurring  among  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  salons  of  the  time,  the 
Precieux  and  the  Ptccieuses.  Those  peo- 
ple, we  are  told,  could  not  possibly  use 
plain  language,  but  were  forced  by  some 
irresistible  impulse  to  express  themselves 
by  elaborate  and  subtle  figures  of  speech : 
chairs  were  "les  commodites  de  la  con- 
versation"; a  mirror  was  "le  conseiller 
des  graces";  a  laquais  was  "un  neces- 
saire" ;  a  sedan  chair  was  ''un  retranche- 
ment  contre  les  insultes  de  la  boue" ;  a 
violin  was  'Tame  des  pieds,"  and  so 
forth.  Moreover,  a  historian  to  reach 
fame  in  those  wonderful  "salons"  must 
put  in  the  form  of  "madrigals"  Roman 
history,  while  a  scholar  would  draw  from 
Ovid's  "Metamorphoses"  subjects  for  in- 
numerable "rondeaux." 

Then  came  an  interval  of  relief. 

But  again  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  alarming  symptoms  become  man- 
ifest again,  e.g.,  when  Bernardin  de 
Saint-Pierre,  the  author  of  Paul  et  Vir- 
ginie  proposed  to  render  the  teaching  of 
some  dreary  or  difficult  sciences,  like  or- 
thography and  mathematics,  or  even  some 
prosaic  occupations,  like  bakery,  attrac- 
tive and  poetical  by  putting  into  verse 
their  rules  and  precepts.  In  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  disease  appears  again 
everywhere  with  renewed  force.  The  ro- 
manticists especially  are  badly  affected; 
one  of  them  arouses  the  greatest  enthusi- 
asm among  his  colleagues  by  promising 


one  day  to  write  a  book  the  title  of  which 
is  indeed  suggestive  enough,  De  Vln- 
commoditl  des  Commodes.  In  the  next 
generation  again  literaturitis  assumed  a 
very  acute  character.  The  sufferings  of 
Flaubert  are  well  known ;  his  friends  say 
that  he  carried  with  him  for  his  whole 
life  a  deep  remorse :  he  had  one  day  sent 
to  the  printer  a  sentence  in  which  oc- 
curred two  successive  genitives:  "Une 
couronne  de  fleurs  d'oranger" — this  re- 
membrance caused  the  poor  author  in- 
tolerable pain.  Speaking  once  of  a  book 
which  was  soon  to  be  ready,  he  told 
Theophile  Gautier:  'T  have  finished 
— about  ten  pages  more  to  write,  but 
already  I  have  all  the  cadences  of 
my  sentences"  (toutes  mes  chutes  de 
phrases). 

Still  more  recently  we  have  the  case  of 
the  author  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  who 
hardly  ever  uses  other  language  than 
verse,  even  with  his  servants.  A  few 
years  ago,  for  the  benefit  of  his  admirers, 
he  put  in  verse  a  part  of  the  Gospel,  a 
few  parables,  passages  from  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  etc. 
There  had  been  a  persistent  rumour  also 
that  he  was  to  read  his  Discours  de  re- 
ception in  the  French  Academy  in  verse; 
this  idea,  however,  was  finally  given  up, 
and  so  the  literary  microbe  has  not  en- 
tered the  doors  of  the  French  Academy 
as  yet. 

But  while  for  a  long  time  literaturitis 
was  confined  to  one  class  of  people, 
threatening  symptoms  have  now  been 
pointed  out  among  the  general  public, 
and  even  in  the  lowest  classes  of  society. 
This  is  the  reason  why  it  has  attracted 
so  much  attention  of  late,  and  has  been 
openly  denounced  as  a  social  evil. 

I  read  lately  of  a  traveller  who  was 
badly  under  the  spell.  He  undertook 
long  journeys  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  some  famous  books  treating  of 
subjects  in  far-away  countries  had  faith- 
fully rendered  the  "couleur  locale,"  and 
whether  the  facts  related  by  the  authors 
were  accurately  reported.  Thus  the  man 
found  that  Flaubert,  in  Salammbo,  had, 
to  a  wonderful  degree,  hit  upon  the 
right  adjectives,  that  both  the  appearance 
of  the  country  and  the  researches  of  the 
archaeologists  had  graciously  combined  to 
make  reality  match  fiction.    In  the  same 
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spirit  he  came  to  America,  following  ex- 
actly in  the  steps  of  Paul  Bourget,  so  as 
to  verify  the  accuracy  of  the  statements 
made  in  Outre-Mer.  He  thought  that 
there  were  no  other  places  worth  seeing 
in  America  but  the  spots  illustrated  by  a 
great  writer. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  believe,  but  not 
even  the  tramp  has  escaped  the  infection 
of  "literaturitis."  A  very  few  years  ago 
the  French  papers  reported  the  following 
incident  of  a  poor  fellow  from  Lyon  an- 
swering to  the  name  of  Onesime  Loye. 
With  all  his  misery  he  was  a  devoted 
disciple  of  the  Muse.  On  a  beautiful  and 
warm  day  of  August  he  was  tramping 
along  the  dusty  roads  of  the  old  Province 
of  Berri,  enjoying  the  sun,  the  flowers 
of  the  fields,  the  birds  singing  in  the 
trees.  It  was  already  late  in  the  fore- 
noon when  an  acute  pain  suddenly  re- 
minded him  of  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
only  a  poet,  but  also  a  man  afflicted  with 
a  stomach.  He  went  to  a  farm  near-by 
and  begged  for  a  piece  of  bread.  But 
this  was  to  be  a  day  of  hard  luck;  a 
heartless  gendarme  at  once  arrested  him, 
for  it  is  not  allowed  to  beg  on  the  roads 
of  France.  Loye  was  in  consequence 
taken  to  prison,  and  when  he  appeared 
before  the  judge  he  pleaded  not  guilty 
in  the  most  pathetic  and  poetic  fashion. 

''What  is  your  name?"  was  the  first 
question  of  the  judge  to  the  tramp. 

"Onesime  Loye,  c'est  ainsi  qu'on  me 
nomine." 

"Your  age?" 

"Viola  bien  cinquante  ans  que  je  suis 
honnete  homme." 

'Your  residence?" 

cLa  terre  est  mon  seul  lit,  mon  rideau 
le  ciel  bleu." 

"Your  profession?" 

"Aimer,  chanter,  prier,  croire,  esperer 
en  Dieu.     .     .     ." 

'You  begged  a  loaf  of  bread?" 

'J'avais  faim  magistrat,  aucune  loi  du 
monde. 

"Ne  saurait  marreter  quand  mon 
estomac  gronde." 

"You  seem  to  be  an  educated  man ; 
why  do  you  not  write  as  you  talk?" 

"Helas!  les  editeurs  sont  de  terribles 
gens 

"Qui  se  montrent  pour  nous  assez 
peu  complaisants. 
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"Quand  vous  serez  celebre,  ont-ils  dit, 
mon  cher  maitre, 

"Nous  nous  occuperons  de  vous  faire 
connaitre!" 

The  fact  that  the  man  suffered  obvi- 
ously from  literaturitis  was  no  extenua- 
ting circumstance  before  the  law.  Loye 
was  condemned  to  twenty-four  hours  of 
confinement.  As  he  heard  the  sentence, 
he  bowed  before  the  judge  and  thanked 
him : 

"Oh!  magistrat,  merci!  .  .  .  Ton 
arret  me  sourit, 

"Car  pendant  un  grand  jour  je  vais 
etre  nourri." 

This  Example  shows  very  plainly  that 
no  one  is  really  safe  against  literaturitis, 
and  therefore  the  book  by  Andre  Beau- 
nier,  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  was  most  timely.  Thanks  also  to 
the  energetic  treatment  of  the  subject  by 
an  author  who  has  earned  of  late  a  high 
reputation  as  a  critic,  it  was  bound  to 
create  a  sensation. 

It  is  in  the  form  of  a  novel :  Les  trots 
Lcgrand  ou  Les  dangers  de  la  litter  at  ure. 
(Paris:  Fasquelie.) 

The  family  Legrand — father,  mother 
and  their  son  Pierre — was  living  an  hon- 
est and  happy  life  in  some  remote  pro- 
vincial town.  One  day  they  are  suddenly 
taken  ill  with  literaturitis  and  they  decide 
to  go  to  Paris  in  order  to  allow  Pierre 
to  earn  both  fame  and  wealth  as  a  writer. 
The  future  great  man  begins  by  failing 
in  his  examination  for  the  A.B. ;  this  cir- 
cumstance is  considered  by  him  and  by 
his  worthy  father  as  an  indisputably  fa- 
vourable prognostic :  have  not  all  great 
men  made  a  very  poor  show  in  school, 
while  all  the  faithful  and  prize-winning 
students  have  failed  in  life?  Thus  abso- 
lutely confident  in  his  genius  and  success, 
Pierre  decides  that  he  is  destined  to  shine 
as  a  lyric  poet;  his  father  shares  these 
views.  But,  of  course,  experience  of  life 
in  its  fullest  sense  is  indispensable  for 
a  lyric  poet — think  of  Villon,  of  Musset, 
of  Verlaine ;  so  Pierre  Legrand  leaves  his 
parental  roof  in  order  to  "live" ;  he  makes 
nightly  expeditions  into  Paris,  faces  de- 
liberately the  most  "risque"  adventures, 
spends  gaily  large  sums  of  money  which 
are  cheerfully  provided  by  Legrand 
senior.  Passionate  verses  are  the  out- 
come of  the  disorderly  conduct  necessary 
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to  be  a  great  writer.  Madame  Legrand 
cannot  help  feeling  uneasy  at  times;  her 
mother's  heart  goes  through  terrible  tri- 
als. 

In  the  meanwhile,  days  and  weeks 
elapse  and  Pierre  does  not  become  cele- 
brated. At  last  he  is  obliged  to  admit 
that  perhaps  his  vocation  is  in  another 
direction.  He  suddenly  feels  in  himself 
a  great  disposition  for  the  stage.  "Ex- 
cellent ideal"  exclaims  the  father,  every 
play  of  Rostand  is  worth  a  million. 
Pierre  sets  to  work.  It  does  not  take  him 
very  long,  to  write  what  he  thinks  to  be 
a  match  to  Cyrano.  The  masterpiece 
is  at  once  sent  to  Sarah  Bernhardt,  but 
she  returns  the  manuscript  without  read- 
ing it.  Stage  managers  do  not  prove 
more  accessible.  All  hope  to  succeed  as 
a  dramatist  is  by  and  by  given  up,  but 
by  no  means  the  hope  of  achieving  fame 
in  some  other  literary  field.  Moreover, 
the  purse  of  the  complaisant  father  is  not 
altogether  empty  yet.  Why  not  try  and 
write  a  novel?  Realistic  novels  are  still 
selling  very  well.  Pierre,  the  intrepid,  at 
once  starts  out  on  a  hunt  for  material 
again.  Unfortunately  he  is  taken  for 
a  police  detective  by  some  tramps  whose 
manners  he  intended  to  study,  and  so 
roughly  treated  that,  without  further 
curiosity  for  lower  classes,  he  abandons 
that  profession  also.  But  there  still  re- 
mains journalism.  Who  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  journalism?  Provided  you  do 
not  try  to  pose  as  a  moralist,  there  are  as 
good  chances  there  as  anywhere.  Pierre 
chooses  one  of  the  suspicious  paths  indi- 
cated by  Maupassant's  Bel  Ami.  He 
finds  out,  however,  that  while  it  is  rela- 
tively easy  to  be  a  thorough  rascal  and 
that  this  fact  does  not  necessarily  inter- 
fere with  success  in  a  newspaper  office, 
yet  all  by  itself  it  is  not  sufficient. 

The  failures  of  Pierre,  by  this  time, 
are  no  longer  the  only  ones  to  weigh 
heavily  upon  the  little  family.  Father 
Legrand,  in  order  to  meet  the  expensive 
needs  of  his  son,  has  been  obliged  to  con- 
tract large  debts,  then  he  begins  to  specu- 
late, and  fails.  In  the  meanwhile  Madame 
Legrand,  having  heard  so  much  talk 
about  the  rights  of  passion  and  nature, 
and  the  absurd  prejudices  of  conventional 
ethics,  becomes  extraordinarily  lenient  in 
her  ideas  about  worldly  pleasures,  until 


one  day  her  husband  finds  an  elegiac  poet 
reciting  verses  at  her  feet  and  kissing 
her  hands  passionately.  .  .  .  Our 
three  heroes  are  now  about  as  low  down 
on  the  ladder  of  life  as  they  can  get. 
Finally,  to  avoid  further  catastrophes, 
putting  together  the  little  of  common 
sense  that  remains  in  them,  they  go  and 
settle  in  some  out-of-the-way  Parisian 
quarter  as  barkeepers,  regretting  the 
quiet  provincial  life  of  yore,  but  at  least 
cured  forever  of  literaturitis. 

Such  is  the  Odyssey  of  the  Legrand 
family.  The  tone  of  the  book  is  that  of 
a  cruel  and  forcible  satire;  so  much  so 
that  it  will  appear  to  many  to  be  out  of 
proportion  with  the  evil  attacked,  which 
is,  after  all,  not  so  tragic  as  it  is  ridicu- 
lous and  funny.  One  must  remember, 
however,  that  the  novel  was  published  in 
France,  where  circumstances  are  not  al- 
together similar  to  those  elsewhere. 
Moreover,  there  are  two  sides  to  the  ques- 
tion, or  let  us  say  two  forms  of  literatur- 
itis, viz.:  graphomania  and  bibliomania. 
The  first  is  comparatively  harmless  in 
France,  as  well  as  anywhere  else ;  with  a 
few  exceptional  cases,  no  one  suffers 
from  it  except  the  patient  himself,  and 
therefore  lighter  irony  would  be  sufficient 
to  chastise  the  victim.  It  is  somewhat 
different  with  regard  to  bibliomania. 
While  in  several  other  countries,  e.g.,  in 
America,  literature  is  essentially  an  art 
of  recreation,  in  France  there  are  twg 
sharply  distinct  literatures,  the  one  more 
popular  and  light,  the  other  the  literature 
for  the  intellectual  classes.*  The  last 
mentioned  takes  into  account  only  a 
small  body  of  readers,  a  selected  public, 
and  treats  vital  problems  of  life  from  a 
philosophical  point  of  view.  Now  the 
general  public  very  often  gets  hold  of 
such  works  and  reads  into  them  some- 
thing absolutely  different  from  that  which 
the  author  meant  to  say;  and  if,  for  in- 
stance, an  author  makes  an  attempt  to 
take  up  a  moral  or  social  problem  from  a 
point  of  view  which  is  not  the  conven- 
tional one,  the  public  is  likely  to  see  only 
the  negation  of  current  principles  of 
ethics  and  to  act  accordingly.  One  of  the 
purposes  of  Beaunier  was  certainly  to 
show  that  writers  are  not  so  much  re- 

*We  have  treated  this  subject  in  detail  in 
The  Bookman  of  November,  igoa. 
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sponsible  for  the  misdeeds  committed  in 
the  name  of  literature  as  is  the  public 
which  misunderstands  them.  Every  one 
can  agree  with  him  that  the  authors  are 
not  responsible;  by  no  means,  however, 
does  it  follow  that  the  public  should  be 
so.  When  a  work  is  recommended  by 
critics  of  high  standing,  the  public  reads 
it ;  nothing  more  natural ;  but  it  is  natu- 
ral, too,  that  the  critic  who  praises  will 
do  it  from  the  higher  point  of  view  of 
the  specialist,  not  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  crowd.  Thus  the  circum- 
stances alone  are  responsible.  In  other 
countries  public  opinion  has  often  become 
strong  enough  to  prevent  serious  writers 
from  speaking  freely,  owing  precisely  to 
the  danger  mentioned  above.  French 
writers  have  never  allowed  themselves  to 
be  bound  by  such  considerations.  It  does 
not  come  within  the  pale  of  this  paper  to 
discuss  which  system  is  right.  That 
there  is  danger  in  the  French  system  has 
been  shown  by  Beaunier. 

But  does  our  author  suggest  a  remedy? 


— No.  And  as  we  feel  quite  sure  that  he 
would  never  for  a  moment  advocate  the 
abandonment  of  pure  art  on  account  of 
social  risks  connected  with  them,  there  is 
no  remedy  which  he  could  possibly  pro- 
pose. For  he  cannot  expect  to  prevent 
the  bourgeois  class  from  buying  which- 
ever books  they  please;  indeed,  if  they 
were  to  stop  buying,  the  artists  would 
have  to  stop  writing.  Consequently 
while  the  novel  is  still  amusing  to  read, 
it  has  no  practical  value  as  far  as  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  is  concerned.  The 
case  is  very  different  from  that  of  Flau- 
bert's Bouvard  et  Pecuchet,  for  instance. 
There  the  author's  satire  was  a  protest 
against  a  superficial  and  bourgeois  ideal 
that  was  threatening  France,  and  he  in- 
tended plainly  to  suggest  a  reform ;  a  re- 
form that  was  practicable,  too.  Beaunier 
does  not  make  any  claim  of  this  sort ;  he 
sees  something  undesirable  and  ridicu- 
lous, and  he  laughs;  but  that  is  all;  his 
laugh  presents  us  with  no  antidote. 

Albert  Schinz. 
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JUDITH  OF  BETHULTA.  A  Tragedy.  By  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich.  Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Co. 

It  is  not  often  nowadays  that  a  tragedy  in 
verse  by  an  established  American  author  is 
both  published  and  produced  upon  the  stage. 
Mr.  Aldrich's  poem-play  of  Judith  is,  there- 
fore, worthy  of  the  sympathetic  attention  of 
those  who  care  for  literature  in  the  theatre. 
Furthermore,  the  old  Apocryphal  chronicle 
furnishes  material  for  powerful  dramatic  rep- 
resentment.  Holofernes  the  Assyrian  is  be- 
sieging the  city  of  Bethulia,  and  has  reduced 
it  to  the  direst  straits.  Judith,  a  widow  of 
the  city,  is  summoned  by  a  vision  of  the  Lord 
to  go  forth  into  the  Assyrian  host  to  save 
her  people.  Holofernes  falls  in  love  with 
her.  At  a  banquet  in  the  tent  of  the  Assyrian, 
Judith  drugs  his  wine;  and  when  he  has  fallen 
into  a  drowse  she  smites  off  his  head  with 
a  falchion.  When  she  returns  to  Bethulia 
with  the  head  of  Holofernes,  she  is  received 
with    wild    acclaim;    but    she    resumes    her 


widow's  weeds,  and  decides  to  live  in  retire- 
ment thenceforth. 

It  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  Mr.  Aldrich's 
handling  of  this  story  is  dramatic.  It  is  narra- 
tive rather.  There  is  no  thrill  of  suspense, 
no  agony  of  crisis,  no  terror  of  catastrophe 
in  the  play.  The  piece  is  dignified,  slow- 
moving,  and  only  occasionally  impassioned.  It 
presents  a  series  of  narrative  pictures,  each  of 
which  is  beautiful,  but  only  one  of  which  ap- 
proaches the  dramatic.  Judith  drifts  through 
the  play  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  in- 
stead of  impelling  herself  through  the  action 
by  the  fired  might  of  an  indomitable  will. 
When  Holofernes  lies  drugged  and  sleeping 
before  her,  Judith  feels  the  dint  of  pity;  and 
only  after  a  prayer  to  God  can  she  nerve 
herself  to  slaughter  the  Assyrian.  Here  we 
have  in  essence  a  true  dramatic  motive, — a 
motive  which,  properly  developed,  would  have 
made  the  play  intensely  thrilling.  If  Judith, 
going  forth  valiantly  to  slay  the  Assyrian 
whom  she  had  never  seen,  had  been   struck 
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dreaming  by  his  vigorous  and  manful  beauty; 
if  she  had  been  drawn  toward  him  by  a  pow- 
erful physical  attraction,  that  made  her  first 
pity  and  then  love  him,  and  if,  in  spite  of  this 
love,  she  had  forced  herself  to  slay  him  blood- 
ily for  the  sake  of  her  people,  Israel, — then 
we  should  have  had  a  play  that  was  a  play. 
Mr.  Aldrich's  treatment  of  the  story,  however, 
is  unenthralling  because  it  is  unvirile. 

In  the  present  play,  Mr.  Aldrich  has  resumed 
many  passages  that  appeared  in  his  narrative 
poem  of  Judith,  published  many  years  ago. 
Some  of  these  passages,  like  the  lovely  song- 
ballad  of  The  King's  Ghost  and  several  Ho- 
meric similes,  are  examples  of  the  sort  of 
poetry  that  is  good  enough  to  make  you  wish 
that  it  was  great.  The  versification  of  the  play 
is  correct  but  elementary.  The  lines  are  mas- 
culine and  end-stopped,  and  show  no  variety  of 
pause  or  cadence. 

As  a  play,  Judith  of  Bcthulia  fails  to  hold 
the  interest,  and  as  a  poem  it  fails  to  reach 
inspired  heights.  But  it  is  well  worth  read- 
ing in  a  quiet  hour,  because  of  its  simplicity, 
its  chasteness,  and  its  serenity. 

Clayton  Hamilton. 

COLLECTED  SONGS  OP  LEOPOLD  DAMROSCH. 
Edited  by  Prank  Damrosch.  New  York:  G.Schirmer. 

Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch  died  just  twenty 
years  ago.  Despite  the  vast  development  in 
musical  taste  during  the  two  decades,  the  im- 
mense musical  activities  that  have  intervened, 
his  influence  is  still  potent.  That  speaks  elo- 
quently for  his  contribution  to  the  advance- 
ment of  musical  learning.  When  Dr.  Dam- 
rosch came  to  America  to  lead  the  Arion 
Society's  concerts,  he  had  already  made  himself 
felt  in  Europe  as  a  powerful  organiser  and  a 
conductor  of  great  force.  In  New  York  his 
field  was  broader  than  that  he  had  left  in  Bres- 
lau,  but  he  showed  himself  well  able  to  develop 
it  fruitfully.  The  Oratorio  and  Symphony  So- 
cieties owed  their  existence  to  him :  but  his 
largest  achievement  was  the  organisation  of  the 
first  great  German  opera  troupe  in  America. 
The  season  opened  brilliantly  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  in  the  winter  of  1884. 
But,    exhausted    by    his    almost    superhuman 


efforts,  in  the  first  flush  of  success,  Dr.  Dam- 
rosch fell  an  easy  victim  to  pneumonia. 

The  recital  of  his  activities  would  occupy  a 
larger  space  than  is  permitted  here;  but  the 
publication  of  a  volume  of  his  songs  is  excuse 
enough  for  dwelling  on  his  many-sidedness. 
Over  fifty  songs  of  large  variety  in  mood  and 
method  have  been  collected  and  edited  by  his 
son,  Frank  Damrosch — surely  a  labour  of  love. 
They  all  speak  of  deep  musicianship  and  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  modern  harmonic  re- 
sources. In  the  statement  that  they  are  none 
of  them  the  spontaneous  utterance  of  a  great 
composer,  belittlement  should  not  be  under- 
stood. For  Dr.  Damrosch  well  knew  where 
his  powers  best  lay  and  devoted  comparatively 
little  time  to  composition.  But  he  had  some- 
thing definite  to  say  even  though  it  was  not 
strikingly  original.  He  selected  familiar  poems 
by  Heine,  Geibel  and  other  German  lyricists 
and  had  sufficient  command  of  the  idiom  to 
express  their  sentiment  in  music.  A  number 
of  the  songs  might  with  advantage  be  placed 
on  the  programs  at  song  recitals,  notably  "Es 
War  ein  Alter  Konig"  and  "Madchen  mit 
dem  Rothcn  Mundchen,"  in  Opus  10,  "Der  Lin- 
denzweig,"  Opus  13,  No.  1,  and  "Mignon," 
Opus  17,  No.  2. 

Dr.  Damrosch  pays  his  devoirs  to  Wagner 
in  a  great  many  of  the  songs,  as,  indeed,  who 
among  modern  composers  does  not?  It  would 
serve  no  purpose  to  pick  out  examples  of  this. 
Rather  is  it  pleasant  to  point  to  such  songs  as 
"Trost,"  "Lenzes-Lust"  and  "Zauberstudien," 
in  Opus  8,  songs  of  considerable  freedom  of 
utterance  and  of  delightful  simplicity  in  style — 
almost  Schtimannesque  in  manner. 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Damrosch  the  composer, 
as  shown  in  this  collection  of  his  songs,  is 
entitled  to  the  respect  and  the  regard  of  ear- 
nest art-lovers  for  his  thoroughly  musical  and 
interesting  work.  It  need  hardly  be  added 
that  his  memory  deserves  the  tribute  at  the 
hands  of  an  American  publisher.  Schirmcr 
has  brought  out  the  collection  in  a  neat  volume, 
the  typography  of  which  is  unusually  good. 
It  is  prefaced  by  a  good  likeness  of  Dr.  Dam- 
rosch and  a  concise  statement  of  his  life  his- 
tory by  Mary  Lawrence  Webster. 

J^ewis  M.  Isaacs. 
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READERS'  GUIDE  TO  BOOKS  RE- 
CEIVED. 

NEW  YORK. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company: 

In   the   Days   of    Shakespeare.      By   Tudor 
Jenks. 

A  companion  volume  to  "In  the  Days 
of  Chaucer."  The  author  has  en- 
deavoured to  present  Shakespeare  as  he 
was  known  to  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, to  tell  the  story  of  his  life  and 
times,  and  to  record  the  happenings  that 
influenced  him.  The  book  is  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Lives  of  Great  Writers  series. 

The  Century  Company: 

Mediaeval    Civilization.     By   Dana   Carleton 
Munro  and  George  Garke  Sellery. 

A  work  designed  for  the  use  of  be- 
ginners in  mediaeval  history.  It  is  also 
intended  as  an  aid  for  teachers  of  his- 
tory. 

In  the  Name  of  Liberty.     By  Owen  John- 
son. 

A  story  of  the  Terror.  The  sub-title 
gives  an  idea  of  this  tale,  which  presents 
in  storv-form  a  description  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  taking  of  the  Tuileries, 
the  massacre  of  the  prison  occupants,  the 
famine,  the  horrors  of  the  guillotine  are 
all  pictured  clearly  by  the  pen  of  the 
author.  There  are  three  heroines,  girls 
of  the  common  people  but  with  human 
and  womanlv  hearts.  A  double  romanco 
runs  through  the  book. 

Henry  Frowde: 

Dante's  Divina  Commedia.     Translated  into 
English  Prose  bv  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Tozer. 

A  translation  into  English  prose  in- 
tended primarily  for  readers  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  Italian.  Mr.  Tozer 
has  endeavoured  to  give  Dante's  mean- 
ing as  fully  and  clearly  as  possible  with- 
out adhering  too  literally  to  the  words; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  present  the 
poem  in  a  fairly  readable  form. 

Harper  and  Brothers: 

The  Silence  of  Mrs.  Harrold.     By  Samuel 
M.   Gardenhire. 

The  reader  of  this  novel  gets  a  gen- 
eral insight  into  various  phases  of  life 
existincr  to-dav  in  Manhattan.  Because 
Mrs.  Harrold  could  keep  a  secret,  a 
talent  which  men  accredit  to  but  few 
women,  a  plot  is  developed  which  in- 
volves all  the  characters  of  the  book. 
The  crisis  of  the  story  is  reached  in 
the  last  chapter. 


The  Wonders  of  Life.     By  Ernst  Haeckel. 

A  volume  written  to  satisfy  the  large 
number  of  inquiries  and  criticisms 
evoked  bv  Professor  Haeckel's  previ- 
ous work.  "The  Riddle  of  the  Universe." 
This  present  book  is  confined  to  the 
realm  of  organic  science,  or  the  science 
of  life.  With  biology  as  the  key  to 
science,  the  author  explains  the  various 
processes  and  mysteries  of  life. 

The  Poems  of  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 
6  vols. 

This  set  of  six  volumes  contains  the 
whole  of  Swinburne's  poetical  works, 
his  portrait  and  his  autograph.  The 
first  volume  includes  poems  and  ballads; 
the  second,  songs  before  sunrise  and 
songs  of  two  nations;  the  third,  poems 
and  ballads,  second  and  third  series; 
the  fourth,  the  Arthurian  poems;  the 
fifth,  studies  in  song;  and  the  sixth. 
*'A  Midsummer  Holiday,"  "Astrophel," 
and  other  poems.  "A  Channel  Passage." 
and  other  poems.  The  books  are  well 
bound  and  supply  a  long-felt  want  for 
a  library  edition  of  the  poetry  of  Swin- 
burne. 

Hinds,  Noble  and  Eldrcdge: 

The  Most   Popular  College  Songs. 

A  selection  of  the  best  known  solos, 
unison  songs,  male  quartettes,  and  cho- 
ruses taken  from  the  song  books  of  the 
various  colleges.  In  order  to  give  a 
clear  idea  of  the  variety  of  songs,  we 
cuiote  the  following:  titles  from  the  in- 
dex: Bingo.  Bohunkus.  Danube  River, 
Forsaken.  Dear  Evelina.  Good  Nieht 
Ladies.  Drinking  Song.  Drink  to  Me 
Only  with  Thine  Eyes,  Juanita.  H2SO<, 
Solomon  Levi.  Jingle  Bells.  The  Lone 
Fish  Ball.  Mv  Bonnie.  Nut  Brown 
Maiden,  Old  Black  Joe.  Upidee,  and 
many   other   favourites. 

Home  Protection  Publishing  Company: 

The  Mormon  Menace.     By  John  Doyle  Lee. 

Being  the  confession  of  John  Doyle 
Lee.  Danite.  an  official  assassin  of  the 
Mormon  Church  under  the  late  Brig- 
ham  Young.  In  this  sub-title  the  reader 
will  recognise  a  timelv  subiect.  An 
introduction  by  Alfred  Henry  Lewis  ex- 
plains the  Mormon  purpose.  Lee's  auto- 
biography was  written  while  in  prison 
awaiting  his  death,  and  although  pub- 
lished soon  after  this  event  occurred, 
was  suppressed  bv  Brigham  Young.  It 
is  now  published  to  warn  American 
men  and  women  "of  the  Mormon  viper 
still    coiled    upon    the    national    hearth." 

JVilliam  R.  Jenkins: 
Simple  Rules  for  Bridge.    By  K.  N.  Steele. 
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In  pamphlet  form,  and  of  a  convenient 
size  for  carrying  in  the  pocket.  A  re- 
vised edition. 

El  Cautivo  De  Dona  Mencia.     By  R.  Diez 
de  la  Cortina. 

A  story  written  in  Spanish  and  an- 
notated extensively  in  English,  with  his- 
torical and  biographical  dates,  especially 
designed  for  use  as  a  text-book  in  uni- 
versities and  colleges. 

John  Lane: 

Egomet.    By  E.  G.  O. 

A  series  of  fifty-three  essays  orig- 
inally published  in  an  English  magazine. 
In  his  preface  the  author  says  they  "are 
simply  the  book-talk  of  a  book-lover, 
that  and  nothing  more." 

Dear  Fatherland.    By  Ex-Lieutenant  Bilse. 

The  story  of  a  young  lieutenant  in  the 
German  army,  from  the  time  he  entered 
the  service  to  his  downfall,  the  result 
of  debt  brought  upon  him  by  the  false 
standard  of  living  prescribed  by  army 
life.  This  novel  is  a  pen  picture  of  the 
evil  social  and  moral  effects  of  army 
life  existing  in  Germany. 

McClure,  Phillips  and  Company: 

In  the  Arena.    By  Booth  Tarkington. 

A  collection  of  six  stories,  the  titles  of 
which  are  Boss  Gorgett,  The  Aliens,  The 
Need  of  Money,  Hector,  Mrs.  Protheroe, 
and  Great  Men's  Shoes.  More  extended 
reference  is  made  to  this  book  in  Chron- 
icle and  Comment. 

"My  Appeal  to  America."    By  Charles  Wag- 
ner. 

The  first  address  delivered  by  Pastor 
Wagner  to  an  American  audience.  The 
profits  of  the  sale  of  this  little  volume 
are  to  be  given  over  to  the  fund  being 
raised  in  America  for  the  purpose  of  a 
suitable  site  for  the  new  church  of  which 
Mr.  Wagner  is  to  be  the  pastor.  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott  has  contributed  the  in- 
troduction to  the  book. 

The  Color  Line.    By  W.  B.  Smith. 

A  scientific  discussion  of  the  race 
problem,  taking  up  the  question  of  mis- 
cegenation, social,  political  and  commer- 
cial equality  for  the  negro  from  a  sci- 
entific standpoint.  The  one  purpose  of 
the  writer  has  been  to  convince  the 
reader  as  thoroughly  as  he  himself  is 
convinced. 

The  Macmillan  Company: 

The  Manoeuvres  of  Jane.    By  Henry  Arthur 
Jones. 

Mr.  Nangle,  a  wealthy  widower,  places 
his  wilful  daughter  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
Becchinor,  retired  matron  of  a  young 
ladies'  boarding-school,  in  the  hope  that 
she  will  transfer  her  affections  from  a 


man  who  is  in  moderate  circumstances 
to  Lord  Bapchild,  a  nephew  of  Mrs. 
Beechinor's.  Jane  arranges  matters  to 
suit  herself  and  marries  the  man  whom 
she  loves.     The  comedy  has  four  acts. 

The  Ltfe  of  Florence  Nightingale.    By  Sarah 
A.  Tooley. 

A  biography  written  to  commemorate 
the  jubilee  of  a  well-known  heroine  of 
the  Crimean  War.  The  author  has  se- 
cured the  assistance  of  a  number  of  Miss 
Nightingale's  closest  associates  in  writ- 
ing this  life  story.  It  includes  descrip- 
tions of  the  literary  career  of  Miss 
Nightingale,  her  home  and  friendships, 
hospital  work,  work  for  the  soldiers 
after  her  return,  and  her  life  at  the 
present  day. 

Thomas  Moore.    By  Stephen  Gwynn. 

A  biography  of  the  Irishman  who  was 
said  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  be  the 
greatest  of  English  lyrical  poets.  It 
is  included  in  the  English  Men  of  Let- 
ters series. 

The  Secret  Woman.    By  Eden  Phillpotts. 

A  review  of  this  book  appears  else- 
where in  this  magazine. 

The  Cambridge  Modern  History.  Vol.  III. 
Planned  by  Lord  Acton.  Edited  by  A.  W. 
Ward,  G.  W.  Prothero,  Stanley  Leathes. 

This  volume  recites  a  series  of  con- 
flicts of  which  the  origin  or  the  pre- 
tence has  for  the  most  part  to  be  sought 
in  the  great  religious  schism  with  which 
Volume  II.  was  concerned.  The  titles 
of  the  twenty-two  chapters  include  The 
Wars  of  Religion  in  France,  French 
Humanism  and  Montaigne,  The  Height 
of  the  Ottoman  Power.  The  Empire 
under  Ferdinand  I.  and  Maximilian  II., 
The  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  William 
the  Silent,  Mary  Stuart,  The  Eliza- 
bethan Naval  War  with  Spain,  The  Last 
Years  of  Elizabeth,  The  Elizabethan 
Age  of  English  Literature,  etc. 

Notes  for  the  Guidance  of  Authors  in  the 
Submission  of  Manuscripts  to  Publishers. 
A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  little 
paper-covered  guide  for  authors  who 
submit  manuscripts  to  publishers.  If 
authors  would  freely  consult  this  book- 
let they  would  save  themselves — and  the 
publishers — much  inconvenience  and  an- 
noyance. 

Who's  Who,  1905. 

A  volume  issued  annually.  The  1905 
edition  contains  over  17,000  biographies 
and  about  400  obituaries,  and  is  better 
and  more  complete  than  any  previous 
edition. 

/.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Company: 

The  Busy  Life;  or.  The  Conquest  of  Energy. 
By  Rev.  Charles  Wagner. 
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A  companion  volume  to  "The  Simple 
Lifew  and  to  "The  Voice  of  Nature." 
While  the  purpose  of  the  book  is  to 
awaken  the  soul  of  the  young  reader,  the 
reader  of  maturer  years  will  be  able  to 
glean  many  helpful  thoughts  from  a 
study  of  its  pages. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sotis: 

England  Under  the  Stuarts.  By  G.  M. 
Trevelyan. 

Although  the  first  book  to  be  issued, 
this  is  the  fifth,  in  chronological  order, 
of  a  series  of  six  volumes  covering  the 
history  of  England  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  year  1815.  In  order 
that  the  curiosity  of  the  general  reader 
on  several  subjects  may  be  satisfied,  and 
to  explain  the  conditions  which  gave  rise 
to  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  England 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  author 
has  devoted  the  first  two  chapters  to  an 
account  of  England  at  the  time  of  the 
accession  of  James  I.  The  general  pur- 
pose of  the  book  is  to  bring  the  social 
and  religious  aspects  into  connection 
with  the  political. 

Hours  in  a  Library.     By  Leslie  Stephen. 

A  new  edition  of  the  essays  of  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen,  bound  uniformly  and 
well.  These  literary  articles  are  thirty- 
two  in  number  and  include  short  dis- 
cussions of  such  persons  as  Macaulay, 
Charlotte  Bronte,  Charles  Kingsley. 
Cowper  and  Rousseau,  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  DeQuincey,  Cole- 
ridge. George  Eliot,  Sterne,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  Crabbe,  Horace  Walpolc,  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  etc.  There  are  also 
essays  on  De  Foe's  Novels,  Richardson's 
Novels,  Balzac's  Novels.  Pope  as  a 
Moralist.  Dr.  Johnson's  Writings.  Dis- 
raeli's Novels,  The  First  Edinburgh  Re-, 
viewers,  Country  Books,  Carlyle's 
Ethics,  etc. 

Daniel  Webster.  The  Expounder  of  the 
Constitution.  By  Everett  Pepperrell 
Wheeler. 

This  volume  represents  the  research 
made  during  twenty  years  in  the  brief 
intervals  of  time  afforded  a  busy  and 
well-known  lawyer.  Its  main  object  is 
to  present  and  consider  the  arguments  of 
Daniel  Webster  on  questions  of  consti- 
tutional and  international  law. 

Modern  Civic  Art.  By  Charles  Mulford 
Robinson. 

This  second  edition  of  a  work  which 
has  met  with  marked  success,  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  numerous  illus- 
trations which  now  embellish  the  book. 
These  illustrations  include  architectural 
arrangements  for  city  squares,  water 
fronts,  and  other  places  of  like  impor- 
tance from  a  decorative  standpoint. 


Poetry  as  a  Representative  Art.    By  George 
Lansing  Raymond. 

A  revised  edition  of  an  essay  in  com- 
parative aesthetics.  While  the  subject  is 
intended  to  be  complete  in  itself,  it  is 
included  in  a  series  of  volumes  unfold- 
ing the  general  subject  of  Comparative 
^Esthetics. 

Thomas   Cranmer   and   the   English   Refor- 
mation.    By  Albert  Frederick  Pollard. 

An  addition  to  the  Heroes  of  the 
Reformation  series.  In  this  biography 
the  author  has  endeavoured  to  clear  up 
some  of  the  mysteries  surrounding  Cran- 
nies, who  has  been  said  to  be  the  most 
mysterious  figure  in  the  English  Refor- 
mation. The  obscurity,  so  the  author 
informs  us,  is  not  in  his  character,  but 
in  the  atmosphere  which  he  breathed. 

Genesis  of  Art- Form.     By  George  Lansing 
Raymond. 

An  essay  in  comparative  aesthetics 
showing  the  identity  of  the  sources, 
methods,  and  effects  of  composition  in 
music,  poetry,  painting,  sculpture  and 
architecture.  A  revision  of  the  first  edi- 
tion. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company: 

The  Garden  of  Allah.     By  Robert  Hichens. 

*'The  Garden  of  Allah,"  the  name 
given  by  Arabs  to  the  desert,  is  a  very 
appropriate  title  for  this  novel,  the  scenes 
of  which  are  laid  in  the  Sahara.  The 
story  concerns  a  beautiful  English- 
woman. Domini  Elfilden,  and  Boris  An- 
drovsky.  whom  >he  meets  in  a  little 
town  on  an  oasis.  Soon  after  their 
marriage  she  discovers  his  secret  and 
leads  him  back  to  the  monastery.  In 
addition  to  the  charm  of  the  romance, 
the  descriptions  of  the  Sahara  are  vivid 
and  interesting. 

E.  B.  Treat  and  Company: 

Thoughts  for  the  Occasion.  Fraternal  and 
Benevolent  Societies.  Compiled  by  Frank- 
lin Noble. 

A  reference  manual  of  historical  data 
and  facts;  of  assistance  in  suggesting 
themes,  and  in  outlining  addresses  for 
the  observance  of  timely  or  special  occa- 
sions of  the  various  orders. 

Thoughts  for  the  Occasion.  Makers  of  the 
American  Republic.  By  David  Gregg, 
W.  W.  Goodrich,  and  Sidney  H.  Carney, 
Jr. 

A  collection  of  lectures  on  the  early 
Colonists:  such  as,  the  Virginians,  Hol- 
landers, Pilgrims,  Puritans  Huguenots, 
Quakers,  and  Scotch.  Other  subjects 
dealt  with  are  The  American  Fore- 
mothers,  The  Oldtime  Minister,  The 
Bench  and  Bar,  Some  Medical  Men  of 
the  Revolution.  The  Church  and  the 
Republic,  The  Black  Forefathers,  etc. 
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BOSTON,    MASS. 

L.  C.  Page  and  Company:  An  Explanation. 

In  the  Chronicle  and  Comment  of  our 
January  number  we  printed  a  paragraph 
about  "The  Trail  of  the  Musketeers," 
together  with  pictures  of  D'Artagnan's 
lodgings  in  Paris  and  the  chateau 
D'Pierrefonds,  in  which  Porthos  lived 
during  his  years  of  magnificent  idleness. 
These  illustrations  were  from  Dumas' s 
'Paris,"  by  Francis  Miltoun,  and  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  L.  C.  Page  and  Com- 
pany, of  Boston.  Through  an  oversight 
credit  at  the  time  was  not  given. 

Richard  G.  Badger: 

Corporal  Day.    By  Charles  Henry  St.  John. 

A  love-story  of  New  England  told  in 
verse.  The  hero,  who  makes  his  appear- 
ance into  the  tale  as  a  clerk  in  a  village 
store,  becomes  a  corporal  in  the  army. 
The  village  schoolmistress,  who  is  the 
heroine,  goes  to  the  field  and  nurses  her 
wounded  lover  back  to  health. 

A  Sky  Panorama.    By  Emma  C.  Dulaney. 

This  story  in  verse  tells  how  a  rainy 
day  was  made  very  enjoyable  by 
Grandma. 

The  Retreat  of  a  Poet  Naturalist.    By  Clara 
Barrus. 

A  poet  lore  brochure.  It  is  a  short 
sketch  of  the  life  and  a  tribute  to  the 
works  of  John  Burroughs.  A  portrait 
of  Mr.  Burroughs  is  the  frontispiece  to 
this  paper-covered  booklet. 

Memories.    By  Kathleen  A.  Sullivan. 

The  Dial  of  the  Heart.     By  Philip  Green 
Wright. 

Poems.    By  Hildegarde  Hawthorne. 

The  Palace  of  the  Heart  and  Other  Poems 
of  Love.    By  Pattie  Williams  Gee. 

As  Thought  is  Led.  By  Alicia  K.  Van  Buren. 

Poems.    By  Annie  M.  L.  Clark. 

Echoes.     By  Elizabeth  H.  Rand. 

Echoes  from  the  Forest.    By  H.  W.  Bugbee. 

Heart  Lines.    By  Frank  A.  Van  Denburg. 

Contrasted  Songs.     By  Marian  Longfellow. 

The  Dawn  of  Freedom,  or  The  Last  Days  of 
£hivalry.    By  Charles  Henry  St.  John. 

April  Days.    By  Luella  Clark. 

Songs  for  Moments  of  Hope.    By  Clara  E. 
•  Vester. 

The  first  five  volumes  are  composed 
of  short  poems,  sonnets,  and  lyrics  on 
various  themes;  the  remaining  eight 
contain  selections  of  longer  length. 

Ginn  and  Company: 

A   Little   Brother  to  the   Bear  and  Other 
Animal  Stories.    By  William  J.  Long. 


The  fifth  volume  in  the  Wood  Folk 
series.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to 
emphasise  some  of  the  unusual  or  un- 
known things  of  the  animal  world,  not 
dwelling  on  the  general  habits  and  spe- 
cific classification.  Besides  the  story  of 
the  bear  are  those  about  the  woodcock, 
the  frog,  the  kingfisher,  the  wildcat,  the 
deer,  etc.  Numerous  illustrations  add 
to  the  interest  of  the  reader. 

New  Second  Music  Reader.     By  James  M. 
McLaughlin  and  W.  W.  Gilchrist. 

Educational.  A  continuation  of  the 
work  begun  in  the  "New  First  Music 
Reader ;"  containing  material  for  a  year's 
course  in  music. 

John  H.  West  Company: 
John  Brown  the  Hero.    By  J.  W.  Winkley. 

A  biography  written  for  the  most  part 
from  the  personal  reminiscences  of  the 
author.  It  is  largely  made  up  of  histori- 
cal material  presented  for  the  first  time 
in  this  volume.  Hon.  Frank  B.  San- 
born, the  author  of  the  standard  work 
on  John  Brown,  has  written  the  intro- 
duction to  the  book. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  Press: 

Being  Done  Good.    By  Edward  B.  Lent. 

A  new  illustrated  edition  of  a  com- 
paratively recent  work.  Mr.  Lent  relates 
his  experiences  with  physicians  of  vari- 
ous schools  who  undertake  to  effect  a 
"cure"  upon  an  obstinate  attack  of  rheu- 
matism. The  book  is  written  in  a 
humorous  style. 

CHICAGO,   ILL. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company: 

The  Culture  of  Simplicity.    By  Malcolm  J. 
McLeod. 

The  intent  of  this  volume  is  to  em- 
phasise the  saying  of  James  Russell 
Lowell's,  that  the  "highest  outcome  of 
culture  is  simplicity."  An  idea  of  the 
book  is  shown  by  a  glance  at  titles  of 
such  chapters  as  Simplicity  and  Wag- 
ner, Simplicity  and  Spirituality,  Sim- 
plicity and  Solitude,  Simplicity  and  Hap- 
piness, Simplicity  and  the  Home,  Sim- 
plicity and  Sorrow,  Simplicity  and  Re- 
ligion, Simplicity  and  Culture,  etc. 

E.  P.  Rosenthal  and  Company: 

Thoughts  of  a  Fool.    By  Evelyn  Gladys. 

A  message  to  the  inner  life  of  man. 
In  keen  words  the  book  endeavours  to 
lay  bare  the  heart  and  mind  of  the 
world.  Satire,  irony,  and  derision  in 
all  their  forms  are  used  to  expose  human 
nature  to  its  own  gaze. 
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CLEVELAND,  0. 
The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company: 

The  Philippine  Islands  1493-189&  Volume 
XXL- 1624.  Edited  and  annotated  by 
Emma  Helen  Blair  and  James  Alexander 
Robertson,  with  historical  introduction 
and  additional  notes  by  Edward  Gaylord 
Bourne. 

This  volume  is  entirely  devoted  to  re- 
ligious matters,  ecclesiastical  or  mis- 
sionary in  their  scope.  The  documents 
included  are  Ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the 
Philippines,  Conflict  between  civil  and 
religious  authorities  in  Manila,  Semi- 
nary for  Japanese  missionaries,  Extract 
from  letter  to  Felipe  IV.,  and  Royal  or- 
ders regarding  the  religions. 

The  Future  of  Road-making  in  America.  By 
Archer  Butler  Hulbert  and  others. 

Volume  XV.  in  the  Historic  Highways 
of  America  series.  Besides  the  first  es- 
say, the  subject  of  which  gives  the  title 
to  the  book,  there  arc  discussions  on 
the  following  topics:  Government  Co- 
operation in  Object-Lesson  Road  Work, 
Good  Roads  for  Farmers,  The  Selection 
of  Materials  for  Macadam  Roads,  Stone 
Roads  in  New  Jersey. 

The  Old  Family  Doctor.  By  Henry  C 
Braincrd,  M.D. 

A  little  book  describing  the  "family 
doctor" — the  sunny,  practical,  always- 
ready,  self-sacrificing  kind.  The  reader 
is  given  six  views  of  this  old  friend :  on 
his  rounds,  in  his  office,  two  of  his 
nights,  as  a  man,  in  his  home,  and  when 
he  answers  his  last  call. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

The  Book  keeper  Publishing  Company: 

The  Credit  Man  and  His  Work.  By  E. 
St.  Elmo  Lewis. 

A  volume  submitted  to  the  broad- 
minded  public,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
suggest  practical  ideas  and  methods 
along  the  lines  of  credit.  The  various 
points  of  view  from  which  the  subject 
is  treated  is  shown  by  the  following 
chapter-titles :  A  Few  Things  a  History 
of  Credit  Teaches,  What  is  Credit,  The 
Character  of  the  Business,  Business 
Methods  Affording  Credit  Data.  Per- 
sonal Character  of  the  Management, 
Competition's  Effects  on  Credit  Risks, 
Capital  and  Resources,  Getting  the 
Money,  The  Successful  Credit  Man,  etc. 

GALESBURG,  ILL. 

Albert  S.  Humphrey: 

The  Wooing  of  a  Violin.  By  Albert  S. 
Humphrey. 

A  drama  in  four  acts.  The  hero,  a 
young  Italian  stolen  from  his  parents 
at  the  age  of  two  years,  while  playing 


his  violin  in  a  public  square  in  the  city, 
falls  in  love  with  a  beautiful  girl  who 
has  stopped  her  carriage  to  listen  to  the 
music  He  makes  his  way  into  the  girl's 
home  by  means  of  his  violin  and  is  in- 
strumental in  saving  the  father's  life 
from  a  threatening  mob  and  his  business 
from  ruin.  The  play  ends  happily  for 
the  two  young  people. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company: 
The  Prize  to  the  Hardy.  By  Alice  Winter. 
A  romance  in  which  there  appear 
pen  pictures  of  people  of  various  types 
to  be  found  in  everyday  life.  Among 
them  are  Mr.  Windsor,  the  self-made 
man,  uncouth  in  speech  but  with  a  warm 
heart;  his  daughter  Vera,  the  heroine, 
a  charming  young  woman  who  has  in- 
herited some  of  the  courage  of  her  In- 
dian ancestors;  Frank  Lenox,  the  hero, 
a  young  man  of  sterling  integrity;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Lyell,  the  couple  who 
needed  a  fierce  forest  fire  to  bring  them 
to  a  mutual  understanding;  Cyril 
Kemyss,  a  villain  in  the  guise  of  a  gen- 
tleman; and  several  minor  characters. 
By  undaunted  courage  and  perseverance, 
Mr.  Lenox  wins  not  only  a  high  place 
in  the  esteem  of  his  employer,  Mr.  Wind- 
sor, but  the  hand  of  his  daughter  as 
well.  The  scenes  of  the  novel  are  laid 
in  Minnesota  and  other  parts  of  the 
West. 

The  Millionaire  Baby.  By  Anna  Katharine 
Green. 

A  clever  detective  story  dealing  with 
the  disappearance  of  a  beautiful  little 
girl  from  the  home  of  her  father,  the 
owner  of  a  sumptuous  residence  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson.  The  finding  of  the 
child  brings  to  light  a  number  of  im- 
portant secrets.  To  say  more  about  the 
plot  of  the  story  would  mar  its  interest 
to  the  reader. 

MADISON,  WIS. 

Wisconsin  State  Printer: 

Selections  for  Arbor  and  Bird  Day.  1905.. 
For  Use  in  Wisconsin  Schools.  Compiled 
by  Maud  Barnett;  issued  by  C.   P.  Cary. 

An  attractive  paper-covered  collection 
of  poetry  and  prose  suitable  for  Arbor 
and  Bird  Day  exercises.  An  effort  has 
been  made  to  include  only  the  best 
selections. 

MENASHA.  WIS. 
Log  Cabin  Inn: 

Bravest  of  the  Brave.  Captain  Charles  de 
Langlade.     By  Publius  V.  Lawson. 

In  addition  to  the  story  of  the  life  of 
this  brave  man.  the  book  contains  de- 
scriptions  of  the   battle   of   Butte   des 
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Morts,  Massacre  at  Old  Mackinaw,  The 
Battle  of  Bennington,  Massacre  of  St. 
Louis,  etc.,  and  gives  de  Langlade's  ex- 
periences in  numerous  other  encounters. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

/.  B.  Lip pmc ott  Company: 

Historical    Tales.     Spanish- American.     By 
Charles  Morris. 

A  good  idea  of  the  variety  of  subjects 
covered  by  these  thirty-two  stories  may 
be  obtained  by  a  glance  at  such  titles  as, 
The  Isles  of  Beauty  beyond  the  Seas, 
The  Early  Days  of  a  Famous  Cavalier, 
The  Romantic  Story  of  the  Prince  of 
Tczcuco,  Pizarro  and  the  Inca's  Golden 
Ransom,  Lieutenant  Hobson  and  the 
Sinking  of  the  "Mcrrimac,"  The  Faith 
ful  Miranda  and  the  Lovers  of  Argen- 
tina, etc. 

On   Holy   Ground.     By    William   L.    Wor- 
cester. 

Bible  stories  with  pictures  of  Bible 
lands.  The  stories  are  taken  from  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The 
work  is  copiously  illustrated,  and  well 
bound. 

Diseases  of  Society.    By  G.  Frank  Lydston. 

A  study  of  the  social  conditions  in 
this  country.  The  police  criminal,  the 
anarchist,  and  the  large  number  of  moral 
and  physical  law-breakers  are  here  dis- 
cussed. The  author  also  deals  with  such 
questions  as  the  oppression  of  wealth, 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  organised  capi- 
tal and  labour,  the  negro  question,  and 
the  offences  of  society  at  large.  The 
book  is  well  illustrated. 

Modern    Industrial    Progress.      By    C.    H. 
Cochrane. 

A  book  dealing  with  the  advance  made 
in  the  last  few  years,  especially  in  the 
tields  of  invention  and  modern  con- 
struction. Among  the  numerous  sub- 
jects discussed  are  electricity,  including 
the  progress  made  by  Marconi,  great 
canals  and  tunnels,  bridges,  tools  of  de- 
struction, great  farms  and  farming  ma- 
chinery, the  iron  horse  and  the  rail- 
ways, foods,  engineering  enterprises, 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  instruments 
of  science,  cotton,  wool,  and  texture 
manufactures,  etc.  The  volume  is  thor- 
oughly illustrated  with  over  four  hun- 
dred illustrations. 

St.  Peter  and  His  Training.    By  Rev.  John 
Davidson. 

An  addition  to  the  Temple  Series  of 
Bible  Handbooks.  The  purpose  of  the 
book  is  to  give  an  appreciation  of  the 
life  of  the  Apostle  Peter  from  the  mate- 
rials found  in  Scripture.  Special  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  training  of 
St  Peter  in  the  school  of  Christ. 


An  Angel  by  Brevet.    By  Helen  Pitkin. 

A  picture  of  life  in  New  Orleans.  The 
belief  in  voudouism  and  warlockry, 
which  exists  among  Creoles,  is  inter- 
woven into  the  story.  Angel  ique,  the 
heroine,  is  very  jealous  of  the  affection 
which  Numa  Delery  bears  her  cousin, 
Carmelite,  as  she  imagines  herself  to 
be  in  love  with  him.  Angelique  makes 
a  nightly  visit  to  a  voudou  sorcerer  and 
takes  part  in  a  superstitious  perform- 
ance which  is  intended  to  bestow  upon 
her  the  love  which  Numa  has  for  Carme- 
lite. By  a  strange  coincidence,  Carme- 
lite becomes  dangerously  ill  the  follow- 
ing day.  This  has  the  effect  of  opening 
Angelique's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  Numa  whom  she  loves,  but  the  grave 
clergyman  who  has  been  a  frequent  vis- 
itor to  her  home  as  long  as  she  can  re- 
member and  who  has  always  been  her 
ardent  admirer. 

The  Campaign  with  Kuropatkin.    By  Doug- 
las Story. 

A  volume  purporting  to  be  a  complete 
account  of  the  campaign  in  the  East 
from  start  to  finish.  Mr.  Story  says 
it  has  been  the  "effective  barbarism"  of 
the  Japanese  soldier  that  has  won  the 
battles  of  this  campaign.  The  book  is 
well  illustrated  from  photographs  taken 
by  the  author,  and  the  cover  design  in- 
cludes the  Cross  of  St.  George,  the  high- 
est reward  in  Russia  for  conspicuous 
valour  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy. 

• 

Life  of  Thomas  Hart  Benton.     By  William 
M.  Meigs. 

The  life  story  of  a  man  who  was  one 
of  the  first  of  the  public  men  of  his  day. 
This  biography  includes  descriptions  of 
many  historical  events  with  which  Ben- 
ton was  directly  or  indirectly  connected, 
such  as  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a 
State,  the  election  of  Andrew  Jackson  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  panic 
in  1837,  the  admission  of  Texas  into 
the  Union,  etc.  The  frontispiece  of  the 
book  is  a  reproduction  of  the  steel  en- 
graving of  Benton  contained  in  the 
'Thirty  Years'  View." 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

A.  M.  Robertson: 

The    Long    Ago    and    the    Later   On.      By 
George  T.  Bromley. 

The  recollections  of  this  autobiography 
extend  over  a  period  of  eighty  years. 
Mr.  Bromley  records  the  varied  experi- 
ence? of  an  unusually  eventful  career. 
The  la>t  chapter  includes  some  tributes 
of  friendship  in  verse  form. 

LONDON. 
Gay  &  Bird: 

Poems.    By  R.  Henderson  Bland. 

A  small  volume  of  verse  dedicated  to 
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Shelley,  Keats  and  Byron.  The  ty- 
pography and  appearance  of  the  book 
deserve  special  mention. 

PARIS. 

Ernest  Flammorion: 

L'Envers  de  la  Gloire.    By  Adolphe  Bris- 
son. 

This  book  throws  some  curious  side- 
lights on  the  great  works  of  people  of 
artistic  distinction.  There  is  a  chapter 
which  tells  of  the  financial  arrangements 
made  between  Victor  Hugo  and  his  pub- 
lisher for  the  rights  of  "Lis  Mise>ables." 
Other  chapters  deal  with  Emile  Zola  and 
the  sister  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  the  last 
days  of  Henri  Heine  and  the  humble 
birtholace  of  Rachel. 

SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 

MONTH. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  six  most  pop- 
ular new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold 
between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  1st  of 
February : 

NEW   YORK,    DOWNTOWN. 

1.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$150. 

2.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.    (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The    Millionaire    Baby.      Green.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Nancy  Stair.    Lane.     (Appleton.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Clansman.     Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Marathon  Mystery.  Stevenson.   (Holt.) 

$1.50. 

NEW  YORK,  UPTOWN. 

1.  Written    in    Red.      Montague    and    Dyer. 

(Brentano.)     $1.25. 

2.  The    Prodigal    Son.      Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$150. 

3.  The  Common  Lot.    Herrick.     (Macmillan.) 

$i-50. 

4.  Robert  Cavalier.  Orcutt.    (McClurg.)   $1.50. 

5.  Garden  of  Allah.  Hichens.    (Stokes.)   $1.50. 

6.  The  Clansman.     Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

1.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.    (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The   Masquerader.      Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$150. 

5.  The  Georgians.    Harben.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Cost.     Phillips.     (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.) 

$1.50. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1.  The    Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Science  and  Immortality.    Osier.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.00. 

3.  The  Marathon  Mystery.  Stevenson.   (Holt.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The    Millionaire    Baby.      Green.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  ^quanimitas.     Osier.     (Blakiston.)     $2.00. 

6.  Letters  and   Reminiscences  of   R.   E.   Lee. 

Lee.     (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.)    $2.50. 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

1.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Gansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The    Sea    Wolf.      London.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  In     the     Bishop's     Carriage.       Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Ladder  of  Swords.    Parker.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

1.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  With  Kuroki  in  Manchuria.   Palmer.  (Scrib- 

ner.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Prospector.    Connor.    (Revell.)    $1.50. 

4.  Routine   and    Ideals.     Biggs.      (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.00. 

5.  In     the     Bishop's     Carriage.       Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The    Sea    Wolf.      London.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

BUFFALO,    N.    Y. 

1.  The    Millionaire    Baby.      Green.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The    Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$150. 

3.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Prospector.    Connor.    (Revell.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The    Prodigal    Son.      Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

CHICAGO,   ILL. 

1.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.   (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Prospector.    Connor.     (Revell.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The    Crossing.      Churchill.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The    Millionaire    Baby.     Green.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50, 
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CLEVELAND,   O. 

i.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Prospector.    Connor.    (Revell.)    $1.50. 

4.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.    (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  My  Lady  of  the  North.     Parrish.     (Mc- 

Clurg.)    $1.50. 

CLEVELAND,   O. 

1.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.    (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Prospector.    Connor.    (Revell.)    $1.50. 

4.  The    Sea    Wolf.     London.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  God's  Good  Man.     Corelli.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

DALLAS,  TEX. 

1.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Prospector.    Connor.    (Revell.)    $1.50. 

3.  Beverly  of  Graustark.   McCutcheon.   (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The   Double   Harness.     Hope.      (McClure, 

Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

DETROIT,    MICH. 

1.  The    Masquerader.     Thurston.      (HarperJ 

$1.50. 

2.  Beverly  of  Graustark.   McCutcheon.   (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Prospector.    Connor.    (Revell.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Sea  Wolf.  London.  (Macmillan.)  J  11.50. 

5.  The  Prodigal  Son.  Caine.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  Zelda  Dameron.    Nicholson.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The    Millionaire    Baby.      Green.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.   (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The    Sea    Wolf.     London.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1.  The  Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Prospector.    Connor.    (Revell.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Simple  Life.  Wagner.    (McClure,  Phil- 

lips &  Co.)    $1.25. 

4.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50.  * 

5.  The  Marathon  Mystery.  Stevenson.   (Holt.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The    Sea    Wolf.      London.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

1.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Prospector.    Connor.    (Revell.)    $1.50. 

3.  The    Sea    Wolf.      London.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Captains  of  the  World.     Overton.     (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

5.  God's  Good  Man.    Corelli.    (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The    Prodigal    Son.     Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

LOUISVILLE,   KY. 

1.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1,50. 

2.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.    (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The    Sea    Wolf.      London.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.    Wiggin.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

6.  The    Undercurrent      Grant.       (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

1.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Law  of  the  Land.     Hough.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Kitty  of  the  Roses.    Barbour.    (Lippincott.) 

$2.00. 

5.  God's  Good  Man.    Corelli.    (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Adventures    of    a    Vice-President      Read. 

(  Devereaux. )     25c. 

MINNEAPOLIS,   MINN. 

1.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$150. 

3.  The  Prospector.    Connor.     (Revell.)    $1.50. 

4.  The    Prodigal    Son.      Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Old  Gorgon  Graham.  Lorimer.    (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The    Simple    Life.      Wagner.      (McClure, 

Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.25. 
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MONTREAL,  CAN. 

i.  The    Prospector.     Connor.      (Westminster 
Co.)    $1.25. 

2.  Dr.  Luke  of  the  Labrador.    Duncan.     (Re- 

veil.)    $1.50. 

3.  Frenchy.   Sage.   (Musson  Book  Co.)   $1.50. 

4.  Pathfinders  of  West  Achaut.   (Macmillan.) 

$2.00. 

5.  The  Millionaire  Baby.  Green.    (Bobbs-Mcr- 

rill  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  A  Ladder  of  Swords.    Parker.   (Copp-Clark 

Co.)    $1.50. 


PORTLAND,   ME. 

1.  The  Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Prospector.    Connor.    (Revell.)    $1.50. 

3.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.    (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.    (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The    Sea    Wolf.     London.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.    Wiggin.   (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.25. 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

1.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.    (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Prospector.    Connor.    (Revell.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Simple  Life.  Wagner.   (McClure,  Phil- 

lips &  Co.)    $1.25. 

4.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Poverty.    Hunter.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50  net. 

6.  Nancy  Stair.    Lane.    (Appleton.)    $1.50. 


PORTLAND,   ORE. 

1.  The    Sea   Wolf.     London.      (Macmillan.) 

$1-50. 

2.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Prospector.    Connor.     (Revell.)    $1.50 

4.  The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

6.  The    Prodigal    Son.     Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 


NEW  ORLEANS,   LA. 

1.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  An  Angel  by  Brevet.    Pitkin.    (Lippincott.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.    (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The    Prodigal    Son.      Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Prospector.    Connor.    (Revell.)    $1.50. 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

1.  The  Prospector.    Connor.     (Revell.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Dr.  Luke  of  the  Labrador.    Duncan.     (Re- 

vell.)   $1.50. 

4.  The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Touch  of  Nature.    Lord.    (Amer.  Unitarian 

Association.)    $1.00. 

6.  Heroes  of  the  Storm.    O'Connor.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 


NORFOLK,    VA. 

1.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Man  on  the  Box.   MacGrath.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The    Millionaire    Baby.      Green.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The    Prodigal    Son.     Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Whosoever  Shall  Offend.    Crawford.   (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

6.  Black  Friday.    Isham.    (Bobbs- Merrill  Co.) 

$1.50. 

OMAHA,   NEB. 

1.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The    Sea    Wolf.     London.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Old  Gorgon  Graham.     Lorimer.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Pillar  of  Light.  Tracy.    (Clode.)  $1.50. 

5.  Doctor  Tom.    Streeter.    (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

6.  The    Prodigal   Son.     Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Man  on  the  Box.   MacGrath.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Prospector.    Connor.     (Revell.)    $1.50. 

3.  The    Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.   (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The    Sea    Wolf.      London.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Traitor    and    Loyalist      Webster.      (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

SALT  LAKE   CITY,   UTAH. 

1.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Prospector.    Connor.    (Revell.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Simple  Life.    Wagner.   (McClure,  Phil- 

lips &  Co.)    $1.25. 

4.  The    Sea   Wolf.     London.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The    Prodigal    Son.     Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

6.  In     the     Bishop's     Carriage.      Micbelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

i.  The  Masquerader.     Thurston.     (Harper.) 
$1.50. 

2.  The    Sea   Wolf.     London.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.    (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.   (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Long  Ago  and  Later  On.    Bromley.    (A.  M. 

Robertson.)    $1.50. 

6.  Japan.    Hearn.   (Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  $2.00. 


SPOKANE,  WASH. 

1.  The  Prospector.    Connor.    (Revell.)    $1.50. 

2.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.   (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The    Prodigal    Son.     Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  In     the     Bishop's     Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  My  Lady  of  the   North.     Parrish.      (Mc- 

Clurg.)    $1.50. 


ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 

1.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The    Sea   Wolf.     London.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  In     the     Bishop's     Carriage.       Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.    (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  My  Lady  of  the  North.     Parrish.     (Mc- 

Clurg.)     $1.50. 

6.  The    Prodigal    Son.     Caine.      (Appleton.)' 

$1.50. 


ST.   PAUL,   MINN. 

1.  The  Masquerader.     Thurston.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Prospector.    Connor.    (Revell.)    $1.50. 

3.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.   (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Man  on  the  Box.   MacGrath.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The    Sea    Wolf.     London.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Affair  at  the  Inn.    Wiggin.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.25. 


TOLEDO,  O. 

1.  The  Gansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Prospector.   Connor.    (Revell.)    $1.50, 


5.  The   Millionaire   Baby.     Green.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  In  the  Closed  Room.    Burnett.     (McGure, 

Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 


TORONTO,  CANADA. 

1.  The  Masquerader.     Thurston.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Beverly  of  Graustark.    McCutcheon.    (Mc- 

Leod  &  Allen.)    75c.  and  $1.50. 

3.  Dr.  Luke  of  the  Labrador.    Duncan.     (Re- 

vell.)   $1.25. 

4.  The    Prospector.     Connor.      (Westminster 

Co.)    $1.25. 

5.  The  Princess  Passes.     Williamson.     (Mc- 

Leod  &  Allen.)    75c  and  $1.25. 

6.  The  Man  on  the  Box.  MacGrath.    (McLeod 

&  Allen.)     75c.  and  $1.25. 


WORCESTER,    MASS. 

1.  The  Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.    (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  A  Belle  of  the  Fifties.    Clay.     (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)    $2.75. 

4.  In     the     Bishop's     Carriage.      Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  John  Gilly.  "Norton.    (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 

Co.)    60c. 

6.  The  Common  Lot.    Herrick.     (Macmillan.) 

$150. 


From  the  above  list  the  six  best  selling 
books  are  selected  according  to  the  following 
system. 

POINTS 

A  book  standing  1st  on  any  list  receives    10 
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BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS 

1.  The  Masquerader.     Thurston.     (Har- 

per.)    $1.50 275 

2.  The  Clansman.     Dixon.     (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)    $1.50 171 

3.  The  Prospector.     Connor.     (Revell.) 

$1.50  165 

4.  Beverly  of  Graustark.     McCutcheon. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50 135 

5.  The   Sea  Wolf.     London.     (Macmil- 

lan.)   $1.50 98 

6.  The   Man   on   the   Box.     MacGrath. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50 80 
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There  is  in  Washington  what  we  may 
venture   to   describe   as   a    literary   em- 
porium,    though     it     is 
RoKctf.1,        officially    known    as    an 

D»Un«d.  I"?t!!u<«-  "     <!»'» 

with  literature  on  strictly 
business  principles.  Au- 
thors are  encouraged  to  send  their  manu- 
scripts to  the  Institute,  which  then  en- 
deavours to  "place"  them  with  publishers 
or  with  editors  of  magazines.  The  In- 
stitute sends  out  every  month  a  Bulletin 
of  the  Manuscripts  Sale  Department,  de- 
scribing briefly  the  wares  which  it  has 
"listed"  and  which  it  offers  for  sale.  We 
have  just  received  the  February  Bulletin 
— a  little  belated.  It  offers  only  six  man- 
uscripts, so  that  the  Institute  astounds  us 
by  its  moderation.  One  of  these  stories 
is  described  as  "well  adapted  for  a  farm 
journal."  That  lets  us  out.  Another  is 
said  to  be  "especially  suitable  for  a  South- 
ern magazine."  That  also  lets  us  out.  A 
third  is  "a  story  based  on  superstition 
and  cleverly  portraying  its  existence  in 
the  minds  of  bright,  cultured  people. 
The  setting  of  the  story  is  a  fashionable 
home  at  the  hour  of  dining.  A  romantic 
thread  runs  through  the  story."  We  are 
afraid  that  we  don't  want  this.  We  can 
too  easily  divine  its  plot.  We  seem  to  see 
already  the  bright,  cultured  people  sitting 
in  their  fashionable  homes  at  the  hour  of 
dining — say  twelve-thirty.  There  is  a 
melodeon  in  one  corner  of  the  room, 
and  a  highly  gilded  subscription  book  is 


carelessly  displayed  upon  a  little  black 
walnut  table.  A  young  woman  is  In  love 
with  a  young  man.  When  she  sits  down, 
she  finds  that  thirteen  persons  are  present. 
That  seems  to  spoil  her  chances  with  the 
young  man.  The  young  man  is,  how- 
ever, also  secretly  fond  of  her.  But  as 
he  takes  his  place,  he  finds  that  the  knives 
are  crossed.  That  seems  to  end  kis 
chances.  Both  of  them  are  so  agitated 
that  they  spill  the  salt.  Both  of  them, 
however,  throw  salt  over  their  left 
shoulders,  and  it  subsequently  turns  out 
that  the  other  two  hoodoos  cancel  each 
other,  so  that  all  ends  happily  in  the  front 
parlour  after  the  rest  have  gone.  If  that 
isn't  the  story,  then  we  present  this  plot 
to  any  bright,  cultured  person  who  wants 
to  work  it  out.  The  Institute  also  offers 
to  us  "a  pretty  four-verse  poem,  lofty 
in  sentiment  and  good  to  use  as  a  "filler." 
Somehow  or  other,  we  should  hate  to  use 
a  poem  that  is  lofty  in  sentiment  as  a 
"filler."  and  so  we  also  turn  that  down. 
Then  there  is  "a  loooword  dainty  stori- 
ette." It  is  a  matter  of  principle  with  us 
never  to  look  at  storiettes,  serialettes, 
paragraph ettes  or  itemettes,  just  as  we 
also  avoid  booklets,  jokelets,  playlets  and 
reviewlets.  Such  is  our  invariable  rule. 
Finally  the  list  contains  "a  simple  little 
dog-story  of  1,500  words."  We  might 
consider  that  little  dog-story  were  it  not 
"simple."  If  the  lady  who  wrote  it  has 
anywhere  in  stock  a  complicated  little 
dog-story,  let  her  send  it  on. 
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Andrew    D.    White's    Reminiscences, 
liich  are  to  be  published  this  month, 
cover  a  very  wide  range 
of   interests   and   activi- 
ties.     Very    few    Ameri- 
cans     have      had      Dr. 
White's  opportunities  for 
observing  and   studying  at  close  range 
European    statecraft.      As    Minister    to 


Andrew 
D.  White' 
"Reminis- 
cences." 


Russia  and  Ambassador  to  Germany  he 
was  thrown  in  contact  with  nearly  all  the 
men  who  have  made  recent  Continental 
history.  A  great  part  of  the  book  is  given 
to  the  founding  and  growth  of  Cornell 
University. 


The  death  of  General  Lew  Wallace  in 
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February  removed  a  figure  of  unquestion- 
able literary  importance. 
The  Late  For    years   he    had    not 

General  written   a   line   of   note. 

Wallace.  Such  intelligent  criticism 

as  was  directed  toward 
him  was  almost  invariably  disparaging, 
and  yet  utterly  futile  have  been  and  still 


are  all  attempts  to  eradicate  in  the  minds 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  American 
readers  the  stubborn  belief  that  Ben  Hur 
is  one  of  the  very  greatest  novels  that  the 
world  has  produced.  Indeed  there  are 
many  readers  whose  literary  horizons 
do  not  extend  beyond  this  one  book,  who 
do  not  bother  their  heads  with  the  fact 


.   Herford's  recently  published  "Rubaiyat   of   a   Pers 

exceptions   that   proves   the   rule   that    books   of   verse 
profitable   either   to  author  or  publisher. 
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that  fiction  has  anything  more  to  offer 
than  the  Chariot  Race,  the  Sea  Fight,  the 
journey  of  the  Wise  Men  and  the  other 
episodes  of  this  wonderfully  cherished 
book.  When  Ben  Hur  first  leaped  into 
fame  Americans  as  a  general  rule  were 
not  the  fiction-fed  people  that  they  have 
become  during  the  last  decade.  General 
Wallace's  book  reached  them  not  because 
of  the  ingenuity  of  any  publishers'  pub- 
licity department,  but  because  the  story 
was  praised  and  discussed  in  a  thousand 
pulpits. 

* 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  literary 

workman  Ben  Hur  is  rather  poorer  than 

General  Wallace's  The  Fair  God;  and  it 

is  easy  enough  to  pull  either  of  the  books 


to  pieces,  as  well  as.  The  Prince  of  India, 
though  that  would  hardly  be  worth  while. 
The  colouring  of  Ben  Hur  is  all  false  and 
exaggerated,  the  veneer  of  erudition 
smells  of  ready  encyclopaedic  reference, 
the  book  is  full  of  obscurities,  am- 
biguities, absurdities.  Nevertheless,  in 
parts,  it  gives  an  impression  of  real 
power.  We  should  feel  more  kindly 
toward  the  Chariot  Race  if  it  had  not 
been  butchered  by  so  many  thousand 
amateur  elocutionists.     The  fight  of  the 


Roman  galleys  with  the  pirates,  and  the 
escape  of  Ben  Hur  and  Arrius  make  good 
reading  and  show  considerable  dramatic 
strength.  Be  its  faults  what  they  may 
the  book  has  meant  much  to  countless 
thousands,  and  perhaps  there  is  genuine 
regret  in  the  fact  that  one  cannot  always 
be  fifteen  years  old  and  retain  that  age's 
impression  of  the  lasting  greatness  of 
Ben  Hur, 


Poe's  tales  should  offer  many  sugges- 
tions to  the  dramatist,  but  we  should 
The  Sy.tem  £?""*  (have  P1**0* 
of  Dr.  Tarr  and  h»  •§«'*»  °f  £*  Tarr 
Profewor  and  Professor  Fether  as 

Fether  especially   promising    in 

that  respect.  Mr.  Haag 
has  found  in  it,  however,  a  hint  for  an 
amusing  little  one-act  play,  which  was 
presented  in  New  York  recently  with  Mr. 
Frank  Keenan  in  the  leading  part.  It 
was  in  no  sense  a  dramatisation,  and  if  it 
had  been,  it  would  have  failed,  for  the 
story  shows  Poe's  manoeuvres  and  arti- 
fices too  plainly  while  we  read  and  on 
the  stage  would  seem  too  glaringly  me- 
chanical. Not  content  with  making  all 
the  inmates  of  a  private  insane  asylum 
unite  in  overthrowing  their  keepers  and 
shutting  them  in  the  cells,  when  alienists 
tell  us  lunatics  never  co-operate,  Poe  puts 
them  successively  through  their  paces 
before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  visitor, 
in  so  systematic  a  way  that  the  whole 
thing  seems  managed  for  comic  purposes. 
In  its  weaker  moments  Poe's  fancy  could 
move  only  in  a  bee-line,  and  here  it  is  at 
its  weakest.  The  tale  is  more  stagy  than 
the  play,  for  Mr.  Haag  has  kept  only  the 
main  situation  and  invented  the  details, 
which  are  at  once  more  plausible  and 
more  surprising.  There  is  no  concerted 
rising,  but  a  single  lunatic.  Dr.  Tarr,  suc- 
ceeds in  locking  up  the  superintendent 
and  his  assistant  mainly  by  his  own  efforts. 
Nor  is  there  a  long  string  of  lunatics 
monotonously  rehearsing  the  parts  pre- 
pared for  them  and  all  mad  in  the  same 
manner.  The  visitor,  who  in  the  play  is 
an  investigating  State  Senator,  finds  him- 
self in  the  power  of  the  mad  superinten- 
dent, who.  with  two  other  lunatics,  compel 
him  to  do  all  manner  of  strange  things 
Poe's  text  is  drawn  upon  here  and  there 
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for  the  dialogue,  but  the  play  as  a  whole 
rises  far  higher  than  its  source.  It  is  a 
very  slight  affair,  hut  it  is  a  welcome  es- 
cape from  those  dreary  dramatisations 
which  seem  to  drag  down  in  a  common 
ruin  both  novelist  and  playwright.  In  this 
and  in  the  other  short  pieces  in  his  reper- 
toire Mr.  Frank  Kcenan  has  added  to  the 
reputation  which  he  won  in  John  Grigsby 
a  few  years  ago. 


In   Love   and   the    Woman    Mr.    Es- 
mond has  ventured  into  a  very  serious 
region  and  the  play  re- 
Mr.  Esmond'*     sefmbles  at  dramatisation 
New  Play.  °[  oneofMrs.    ^Um: 

phry  Ward  s   novels.     It 
is  clogged  with  talk  and 
not  very  interesting  talk.     The  hero,  a 
young  Parliamentary  leader,  regarded  by 
many  as  the  foremost  statesman  of  his 
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day,  renounces  his  political  ambition  for 
a  woman's  sake,  but  she  refuses  to  ac- 
cept the  sacrifice  and  restores  him  to  his 
country.  Later  as  Premier  he  saves  the 
country  from  a  war  and  in  the  end,  the 
woman's  husband  dying,  there  is  no  bar 
to  a  happy  marriage.  Despite  one  or  two 
good  dramatic  moments,  the  play  as  a 
whole  neither  aroused  nor  amused,  and 
it  was  hard  to  believe  that  the  author  of 
Imprudence  could  have  written  it.  It 
seemed  to  be  his  notion  that  the  situa- 
tions were  so  interesting  in  themselves 
that  he  need  not  be  at  any  pains  with  his 
characters.  So  good  an  actor  as  Mr. 
Forbes  Robertson  deserved  better  lines. 
He  made  the  most  of  the  hero,  but  could 
not  efface  the  goody-goody  stamp  the 
author  had  left  on  him. 


Another    playwright    whose    abilities 
have  seen   better  days  is  Mr.  Augustus 
Thomas.     Mrs.   Letting- 
Mr.  Thomas        'fell's  Boots  is  amusing 
and  Farce  *  e  moment>  DUt   lf 

exhausts  itself  in  funny 
situations.  In  The 
Other  Girl  and  even  in  the  Earl  of  Paw- 
tucket  some  of  the  characters  were  amus- 
ing in  themselves,  but  here  we  have 
merely  a  series  of  rather  mechanical  de- 
vices for  surprising  an  audience  or  mak- 
ing it  laugh.  He  has  written  at  times 
with  genuine  humour  and  it  is  a  pity  to 
sacrifice  it  to  the  mere  craft  of  comic  ex- 
aggeration. Mrs.  LefUngwcll's  Boots 
recalls  in  parts  some  of  the  old  Hoyt 
plays,  but  as  if  to  atone  for  levity,  it 
sounds  now  and  then  the  note  of  melo- 
drama. It  is  incoherent  and  suggests  a 
professional  entertainer  under  a  heavy 
strain  trying  a  little  of  everything.  One 
well-developed  character  of  comedy  is 
worth  a  thousand  of  these  tricks  of  farce. 
To  give  an  instance  from  a  new  play, 
there  is  in  Mr.  DeMille's  football  drama, 
Strongheart,  one  Billy  Saunders,  a  large, 
vociferous,  impulsive  youth,  with  a  pic- 
turesque vocabulary,  whom  any  college 
man  will  recognise  immediately.  There 
is  a  duplicate  of  him  in  every  college  in 
the  country.  As  played  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Corthell  the  illusion  was  perfect.  One  of 
your  classmates  bad  cut  recitations  and 
was  walking  the  stage.     As  a  wonder- 


fully   lifelike    humorous    sketch    it   has 

not  been  matched  this  season. 

* 

At  it  again,  scaring  Shakespearean*  out 

of  their  boots,  tickling  the  bald  heads  in 

the  pews,  and  trying  to 
Mr.  Shaw  get  himself  arrested,  Mr. 

on  Shaw  resumes  bis  place 

Shakespeare.         in  a  recent  number  of  the 

Saturday  Review:  -Like 
all  Shakespeare's  comedies."  says  he, 
"Much  Ado  About  Xothing  contains 
nothing  beyond  the  capacity  of  a  child  ex- 
cept the  indecencies  which  constitute  the 
staple  of  its  badinage." 
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Paraphrase  the  dialogue  of  MuchAdo  in  mere 
utilitarian  prose,  and  you  will  find  speech  after 
speech  awkward,  superfluous,  dragged  in  by 
the  ears,  and  consequently  irritating  and  tedi- 
ous, fatal  to  the  crispness  of  the  action.  The 
characters  lose  their  glamour:  one  sees  that 
the  creator  of  the  merry  lady  with  her  bar- 
maidenly  repartees  and  the  facetious  bachelor 
with  his  boarding-house  funny  man's  table 
talk,  was  no  Oscar  Wilde.  .  .  .  The  story  is  a 
hopeless  one,  pleasing  only  to  lovers  of  the  il- 
lustrated police  papers.  It  was  all  very  well 
for  Shakespeare  to  say,  "It  does  not  matter 
what  the  story  is,  provided  I  tell  it ;  and  it 
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does  not  matter  what  the  characters  say,  pro- 
vided I  turn  the  phrase  for  them."  He  could 
make  that  boast  good  only  to  people  with  an 
ear  for  his  music  and  a  born  habit  of  thinking 
in  his  language. 

And  so  on  quite  breathlessly  as  if 
throwing  bombs,  all  to  show  that  if 
Shakespeare  had  written  like  somebody 
else  he  would  not  have  seemed  like 
Shakespeare — a  matter  illustrated  by 
Matthew  Arnold  some  years  ago,  when 
he  told  of  the  man  who  turned  the  line, 
"Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  dis- 
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eased  ?' 

into     "Will 

you  not  wait  upon 

the  lunatic?"     Meanwhile, 

you  Never  Can  Tell  is  still 

here  to  comfort  us.     Fortunately,  in 

Writing   plays  he   has   at   his  command 

the  resources  which  fail  him  in  criticism. 


Observant  readers  of  the  newspapers 
Cannot  fail  to  have  noted  the  increasing 

frequency  of  announce- 
<Hft»  ments  to  the  effect  that 

"with  a  some  philanthropist  has 

String."  made  a  large  gift  to  one 

of  our  colleges  or  uni- 
versities upon  condition  that  an  equal 
sum  be  secured  from  other  donors. 
Since  this  ingenious  form  of  benefaction 
was  first  brought  into  prominence  by  the 
oily  and  trustful  Mr.  Rockefeller,  it  has 
spread  so  rapidly  that  half  of  the  college 
presidents  of  the  United  States  must  now 
be  engaged  in  scouring  the  country  for 
subscriptions.  While  higher  education 
doubtless  profits  largely  by  such  gifts, 
other  consequences  resulting  from  them 
are  not  so  happy.  It  is  coming  to  be  as 
much  as  a  man's  peace  of  mind  is  worth 
to  have  his  name  on  the  alumni  list  of  a 
growing  and  ambitious  college.  The 
loving  sentiment  of  the  "old  grad"  is 
being  capitalised  on  all  hands  at  consid- 
erably more  than  its  market  value.  His 
mail  is  deluged  with  insistent  prayers 
that  he  shall  not  allow  the  small  matter 
of  a  cheque  for  five  hundred,  or  fifty,  or 
even  for  ten  dollars,  if  he  can  afford  no 
more,  to  stand  between  his  dear  old  col- 
lege and  the  realisation  of  its  most  cher- 
ished dream.  In  the  end  the  seemingly 
impossible  is  achieved,  the  corner-stone 
is  laid,  the  munificent  Maecenas  who  has 
given  five  hundred  thousand  secures  at 
half  price  the  honour  of  having  his  name 
blazoned  above  the  portal  of  a  million- 
dollar    edifice,    while    the    hundreds    of 


gradu-  ,  **&•**  $  „ 

ates    who     ~    -        %^T      ,. 

have  contributed     ^-^     "SfcA 

are  not  even  mentioned 

"among  those  present." 

*t 

Another  consequence  of  gifts  made  on 
this  basis  is  the  increase  in  the  burden 
of  purely  financial  work  demanded  from 
the  heads  of  our  great  institutions  of 
learning.  It  has  often  been  the  subject 
of  complaint,  coming  sometimes  from 
college  presidents  themselves,  that  the 
heavy  administrative  duties  of  their  high 
offices  made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
produce  anything  or  even  to  keep  up 
with  the  progress  of  research.  Many  a 
man  of  the  brightest  promise  as  an  origi- 
nal investigator  has  found  the  coveted 
presidential  chair  to  be  the  grave  of  his 
scientific  ambition.  With  this  tendency 
already  accentuated  in  American  institu- 
tions of  learning,  it  seems  a  great  pity 
that  the  necessity  of  spending  a  large 
part  of  the  college  year  in  seeking  sub- 
scriptions should  be  added  to  the  already 
heavy  routine  duties  of  the  college  presi- 
dent. "Well,  what  would  you  have  us 
do  about  it?"  they  might  retort.  "Isn't 
the  money  badly  needed  ?"  Of  course  it 
is.  As  Mepbistopheles  remarked  with 
regard  to  the  church,  so  also  it  might  be 
asserted  with  regard  to  modern  educa- 
tion, that  it  "has  a '  good  stomach." 
Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  go  a  step 
farther  with  the  eminent  authority  just 
cited  and  maintain  that  any  of  our  mod- 
ern universities  "kann  ein  ungerechtes 
Gut  verdauen"  without  showing  at  least 
minimum  evidence  of  moral  dyspepsia. 
Our  point  is  not  concerned  with  the 
ethical    implications    of   the    case,    but 
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rather  with  ways  and  means.  Under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  would  it  not  be  well 
for  boards  of  trustees  or  regents  to 
appoint  some  distinguished  member  of 
their  own  body,  or  some  one  else  of  equal 
probity  and  business  acumen,  to  under- 
take the  honourable  and  arduous  task  of 
securing  the  subscriptions  necessary  to 
nail  down  gifts  that  have  a  string  at- 
tached to  them  ?  Or  shall  we  be  obliged 
to  install  two  presidents  at  the  head  of 
each  of  our  great  institutions  of  learning, 
one  to  be  known  as  the  financial  or  col- 
lecting president,  the  other  to  continue 
ancient  tradition  as  the  literary  or  aca- 
demic president? 

«t 
Mr.  Jack  London's  candidacy  for  the 
mayoralty  of  Oakland  has  revived  the 
familiar  discussion  of  the 
literary  man  in  politics. 
It  is  the  practice  on 
these  occasions  to  treat 
the  political  aspirations 
of  the  American  literary  man  in  a  jocular 
manner,  to  recall  the  fate  of  his  predeces- 
sors and  to  exhibit  the  supposed  incon- 
gruity between  our  belles  lettres  and  our 
practical  politics.  A  newspaper  writer, 
enumerating  recent  failures,  carelessly 
counted  in  Mr.  Winston  Churchill;  where- 
upon Mr.  Churchill  protested  that  he  at 
least  was  an  exception,  being  at  that 
moment  a  member  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire legislature.  The  newspaper  man 
had  hinted  that  our  writers  went  into 
politics  merely  in  the  hope  of  finding 
literary  material.  Mr.  Churchill  replied 
that  he  had  gone  in  as  a  citizen,  not  as  a 
literary  man,  and  from  the  tone  of  his 
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letter  it  is  evident  that  he  regards  New 
Hampshire  with  entire  seriousness.  Our 
sympathies  are  strongly  with  Mr. 
Churchill.  So  far  from  taking  it  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  our  popular  novel- 
ists should  fail  in  politics,  we  find  it  a 
subject  not  only  for  regret  but  for  aston- 
ishment. They  are  a  hardy,  sagacious, 
business-like  breed.  They  are  predomi- 
nantly civic  and  practical.  They  have  as 
keen  an  instinct  for  what  people  want  as 
brewers,  hat-makers,  or  grocers,  and 
they  are  aiming,  unconsciously  perhaps, 
at  results  as  immediate  and  tangible.  In 
no  other  country  is  there  so  slight  a  dif- 
ference between  the  qualities  of  the  popu- 
lar novelist  and  those  of  the  successful 
man  of  business.  The  romantic  novel  of 
to-day  is  of  pure  business  all  compact.  It 
is  not  created ;  it  is  compounded.  Too 
little  is  said  of  the  mercantile  shrewdness 
that  goes  to  the  making  of  such  novels  as 
Richard  Carvel  and  the  publishing  of 
them  in  the  nick  of  time.  Leaving  aside 
any  literary  criterion,  we  hold  that  as 
high  commercial  qualities  distinguish  the 
author  as  adorn  any  Senator  in  Wash- 
ington. It  was  a  wonderfully  apt  and 
well-timed  venture  and  the  mind  that 
conceived  it  was  eminently  practical.  In 
Richard  Carvel,**  in  the  New  Hampshire 
legislature,  Mr.  Churchill  is  entitled  to 
our  applause  primarily  as  a  citizen. 
at 
Nor  is  there  anything  disparaging  in 
this.  In  denying  literary  qualities  to  the 
evanescent  novelists  of  yesterday  or  to- 
day, we  do  but  smooth  away  certain  ob- 
stacles in  their  political  career.  It  is  well 
known  that  among  men  at  large  the  word 
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literary  has  a  formidable  and  exclusive 
sound.  Even  the  word  book  will  frighten 
voters.  We  should  devise  another  way 
of  speaking  of  these  things.  When  a 
popular  writer  runs  for  office,  he  should 
be  referred  to  as  a  manufacturer  of  bib- 
loids.  Let  it  be  once  known  how  un- 
literary  most  writers  really  are,  and  there 
will  be  more  of  them  in  the  Board  of 
Aldermen.  Of  the  novelists  in  this  coun- 
try to-day  there  are  but  two  men  whose 
talents  are  so  essentially  literary  as  to  un- 
fit them  for  political  office.  It  is  of 
course  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  un- 
loved Assemblyman  than  Mr.  Howells 
or  a  more  scandalous  State  Senator  than 
Mr.  James.  In  their  books  they  have  dis- 
regarded a  popular  mandate  on  every 
page.  But  our  other  writers  are  guilty 
of  no  such  divergence.  Need  Yonkers 
have  feAred  Mr.  John  Kendrick  Bangs? 
Was  there  any  Pierian  austerity  about 
him  ?  We  all  know  that  there  are  staple 
forms  of  humour  and  stock  properties  of 
romance  and  dozens  of  little  recipes  and 
formulas.  Current  literature  is  not  a 
jealous  god;  nor  does  it  breed  unthrifty 
habits,  or  a  visionary  turn  of  mind,  or 
levity,  or  a  too  personal  view,  or  any  other 
spiritual  twist  that  should  disable  a  man's 
politics.  On  the  contrary,  success  in  it 
often  proves  a  man  possessed  of  the  poli- 
tician's greatest  gift,  the  instinct  for 
majorities. 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Cahan's  The  White 
Terror  and  the  Red,  which  is  reviewed 

elsewhere  in  the  present 
Russian  number   of   The   Book- 

Underground  man,  we  are  printing  the 
Literature.  accompanying      reduced 

reproduction  of  a  bit  of 
underground  Russian  literature  which 
had  a  remarkable  effect.  This  blurred 
and  badly  printed  manifesto  may  be  said 
to  have  been  almost  directly  responsible 
for  the  assassination  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Sergius.  It  was  printed  immediately 
after  what  is  known  among  Russian  revo- 
lutionists as  the  Great  Red  Day — the  day 
when  the  protesting  strikers  were  shot 
down  by  the  Russian  troops — and  came 
from  the  press  of  the  circle  which 
planned  and  executed  the  assassination  of 
the  Czar's  uncle.  There  are  between  fifty 
and  seventy-five  secret  printing  offices  in 


operation  by  the  revolutionary  party  in 
Russia.  As  the  Russian  police  are  always 
putting  forth  most  extraordinary  efforts 
to  suppress  them,  the  greatest  ingenuity 
is  needed  to  give  them  an  outward  inno- 
cent appearance.  Some  of  these  presses 
to  the  eye  are  merely  bureaus  or  ward- 
robes. For  two  years  a  vast  amount  of 
Russian  revolutionary  literature,  printed 
in     Paris     and     in     Switzerland,     was 
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smuggled  into  the  Czar's  dominions  inside 
of  American  refrigerators.  By  mere 
chance  this  trick  was  discovered, and  since 
American  refrigerators  entering  Russia 
are  examined  at  the  frontier  with  great 
care  by  the  officials.  But  perhaps  the 
greatest  factor  in  the  dissemination  of 
revolutionary  ideas  has  been  the  silent 
press  which  was  invented  some  years  ago 
by  a  Jewish  locksmith.  The  Russian 
Government  has  been  for  a  long  time 
aware  of  the  existence  of  this  silent  press. 
During  the  past  five  years  it  has  spent 
over  half  a  million  dollars  and  made  use 
of  its  best  detectives  in  the  attempt  to  find 
it.  So  far,  however,  all  efforts  have  been 
futile.  Week  after  week,  without  a 
break,  the  silent  press  has  been  turning 
out  a  publication  containing  as  many 
pages  as  Harper's  Weekly \ 
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Very  few  recent  stories  have  been  so 
much  discussed  during  their  appearance 

serially   as    Mr.    Edwin 
Twentieth  Lefevre's     The     Golden 

Century  Flood.     The  reason  for 

Alchemists.         this  was  not  only  that  the 

story  was  founded  upon 
a  mystery,  but  that  the  very  nature  of  the 
mystery  was  one  to  whet  widespread 
curiosity.  Briefly,  the  outlines  of  the 
story  are  as  follows :  A  young  man,  com- 
paratively unknown,  one  day  goes  into  a 
New  York  bank  and  opens  an  account 
with  a  deposit  of  something  over  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  One  week 
from  that  day,  at  the  same  hour,  he  makes 
his  second  deposit,  this  time  doubling  the 
original  sum.  The  third  week  his  deposit 
amounts  to  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. All  these  deposits  are  by  cheques 
from  the  Assay  Office.  By  this  time  the 
unusual  methods  of  the  young  man  have 
aroused  the  keen  curiosity  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  bank,  who  with  an  air  of  as- 
sumed benevolence  endeavours  to  whee- 
dle out  of  the  new  depositor  information 
as  to  the  source  of  his  wealth.  All  his  at- 
tempts prove  futile,  the  young  man  re- 
maining perfectly  polite  and  impertur- 
bable, while  Thursday  after  Thursday  he 
makes  fresh  deposits,  each  twice  as  large 
as  the  one  of  the  previous  week.  The 
curiosity  of  the  bank  president  and  his 
friends  changes  to  terrified  dismay.  This 
golden  flood,  seemingly  inexhaustible, 
threatens  them  with  positive  destruction. 
Even  the  vast  resources  of  their  combined 
wealth,  even  the  cunning  of  the  unctious 
Mellen,  "the  richest  man  in  the  world," 
are  of  no  avail  in  solving  the  mystery. 
Where  does  he  get  it  ? 


On  the  part  of  the  bank  president  and 
his  friends  there  grows  a  belief  that  the 
young  man  can  come  by  this  golden  flood 
in  onlv  one  wav ;  that  he  makes  it ;  that  he 
has  solved  the  world-old  problem  of  the 
transmutation  of  the  baser  metals  into 
gold.  The  fact  that  the  meagre  results 
of  their  elaborate  investigations  show 
him  to  have  considerable  skill  as  a  metal- 
lurgist, and  to  spend  much  of  his  time  in 
a  chemical  laboratory  in  his  own  house, 
lends  colour  to  this  theory.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  tale  it  is  right  and  proper  that 


they  should  cherish  this  belief,  but  were 
the  author  himself  to  try  to  palm  off  so 
stale  a  solution  the  story  would,  of 
course,  tumble  far  below  the  mediocre. 
Yet  obvious  as  all  this  is,  not  only  did  the 
great  number  of  readers  anticipate  such 
an  ending,  but  several  letters  to  the 
author  revealed  the  astonishing  fact  that 
belief  in  alchemy  is  prevalent  to-day  just 
as  it  was  in  the  times  of  Cagliostro.  Here 
is  a  typical  letter: 

Mr.  Edwin  Lefevre. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  the  first  chapters  of 
your  Story  entitled  The  Golden  Flood,  And  I 
wish  to  say,  that  I  think  the  possibilities  are 
a  little  overdrawn,  Yet,  You  may  disabuse 
your  mind  of  its  being  impossible,  as  I  have 
succeeded  (after  four  years  of  chemical  re- 
search,) in  produceing  Gold  from  common 
Earth,  also  have  partially  succeeded  in  trans- 
muting Iron  and  Silver  into  the  same, 

I  am  trying  now  to  raise  a  few  thousand  Dol- 
lars to  complete  a  Factory  which  I  have  nearly 
completed,  and  am  doing  so  in  the  disguise  of 
a  Mining  Co,  If  you  wish  to  look  further  I 
think  I  can  convince  you  that  I  am  no  Pipe 
Dreamer, 

There  are  two  conditions  that  will  probably 
prevent  you  from  giving  the  matter  any  fur- 
ther consideration,  One  is  that  I  will  not 
divulge  the  secret  to  anyone.  Nor  will  I  put  in 
writeing  in  escrow,  and  the  other  is  that  I  will 
not  consider  anything  less  than  25%  of  the  net 
as  my  portion,  and  only  for  a  few  years,  Al- 
though I  can  produce  Gold  from  Common 
Earth,  I  have  found  by  experience  that  more 
values  can  be  obtained  from  certain  kinds,  and 
those  are  the  ones  from  which  certain  chemi- 
cal properties  have  not  been  removed  by 
nature, 

Resplly, 


P.S.  treat  this  letter  confidentially,  It  does 
not  come  direct,  But  if  I  find  that  your  mind 
is  sufficiently  broad  to  believe  this  discovery 
possible  We  may  come  together, 

* 

And  here  is  another: 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Edwin  Lefevre,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:     My  attention  was  directed  to 

your  story  The  Golden  Flood,  and  I  read  it 

with  interest  because  you  are  writing  nearer 

truths  than  you  are  perhaps  aware.     In  July 

and  September,  1903,  I  gave  to  the  world  the 
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general  facts  governing  the  transmutation  of 
metals,  and  especially  the  changing  of  copper 
and  silver  into  gold.  The  enclosed  photograph 
represents  the  large  plant  to  be  erected  in 
Philadelphia,  near  the  United  States  Mint,  for 
transforming  silver  into  gold.  It  is  my  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  make  $100,000,000  in 
gold  per  year — not  quite  up  to  your  figures  for 


humanity.  I  had  plans  already  mapped  out  in 
the  same  direction.  I  shall  read  the  future 
chapters  when  they  appear. 

Yours  very  truly, 


When     Mr.     Lefevre's     Wall    Street 


Grinnel.  In  building  a  large  plant,  many  things 
may  occur  which  may  modify  the  rate  of  trans- 
mutation, but  I  shall  not  rest  until  I  make 
the  above  amount  per  annum.  Another  thing 
in  your  story  that  struck  me  was  that  Grinnel 
proposed   to   use   his   gold    for   the   benefit   of 


Stories  appeared  four  years  ago,  readers 
who  were  familiar  with  the  Street  found 
amusement  in  identifying;  the  characters. 
Here  is  a  list  which  was  drawn  up  at  the 
time  by  a  member  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change : 
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Samuel  W.  Sharpe James  R.  Keene. 

Colonel  Treadwell Roswell  P.  Flower. 

John    F.    Greener Jay    Gould. 

Daniel   DittenhoefTcr. .  .Charles  Woerishoeffer. 
Silas  Shaw Daniel  Drew. 

For  the  Golden  Flood  the  following 
identifications  have  been  suggested : 

Richard  Dawson James  R.   Stillman. 

The  Mellens The  Rockefellers. 

Isaac  Herzog Jacob  SchifT. 

* 

At  the  time  Brander  Matthews's  His 
Father's  Son  was  published,  about  nine 
years  ago,  a  British  weekly  publication  be- 
came very  sarcastic  because  a  Wall  Street 
operator  was  represented  of  having  a  bal- 
ance in  a  single  bank  of  nearly  two  million 
dollars.  But  Mr.  Matthews  was  able  to 
come  back  at  his  critics  effectuallv  with 
the  hard  facts  that  such  a  balance,  while 
unusual,  was  not  at  all  improbable.  Mr. 
Lefevre,  likewise,  is  prepared  for  his 
censors.  For  instance,  some  readers  have 
objected  that  the  large  fortune  of  Mr. 
Robinson  was  improbable  in  one  compara- 
tively so  obscure.  On  this  point  Mr.  Le- 
fevre replies:  "You  must  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  frequency  with  which 
extremely  rich  men  have  been  dying  since 
the  boom  which  began  with  McKinley's 
first  election.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  a  man 
named  Smith  died.  Smith,  his  name  was, 
and  he  left  fortv  odd  millions.  Since  his 
death  the  securities  which  he  left  have 
been  rising  in  price,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
his  estate  is  now  worth  fully  sixty  mil- 
lions. You  have  never  heard  of  this  par- 
ticular Smith.  Six  months  ago  a  man 
named  Jones  died.  Jones ! — died — he  left 
seventv-five  million  dollars.  His  own  fel- 
low-townsmen  knew  he  was  rich,  thev 
thought  he  might  perhaps  be  worth  say 
five  millions,  at  a  stretch  seven.  I  have 
collected  clippings  to  show  that  thirteen 
men  who  have  died  within  the  past  six 
years  were  worth  between  them  not  far 
from  a  billion  dollars,  and  of  these  thir- 
teen nine  were  'unknown*  millionaires, 
happy,  unsuspected  crcesuses.  And  I 
know  men  living  to-day  who  are  known 
to  be  rich,  but  who  are  worth  from  five 
to  fifty  times  more  than  the  public  sus- 
pects. Of  course  men  like  Carnegie, 
Rockefeller,    Vanderbilt,    Astor — every- 


body knows  they  are  enormously  rich, 
but  the  others  are  so  far  safe.  Then, 
about  the  possibility  that  a  man  worth 
fifty  million  dollars  in  securities  could  sell 
the  entire  lot  in  the  1901  boom,  why  I 
know  a  clique  of  four  men  who  receive 
for  their  holdings  of  stocks  of  constituent 
companies  one  hundred  and  forty  million 
dollars  par  value  of  United  States 
Steel,  common  and  preferred.  And  they 
sold  enough  of  their  U.  S.  Steel  shares  to 
buy  for  cash  nearly  the  entire  capital 
stock  of  one  of  the  principal  railroads  in 
the  United  States." 

* 

All  that  we  have  been  able  thus  far  to 
learn  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Snaith,  the  author  of 

Broke  of  Covenden,  is 
"Broke  of  ^at  ^e  ls  an  Englishman 

Covenden."  ""*"  thirt>'  >'ears  oi.*& 

and  has  already  written 

several  novels.  As  to 
the  book  itself,  reviewers  have  generally 
perceived  that  it  is  on  a  different  plane 
from  the  fiction  of  the  day.  No  recent 
novel  by  a  new  writer,  with  the  exception 
of  The  Divine  Fire,  has  so  aroused  the 
humdrum  reviewer.  It  is  an  embarrass- 
ing book,  exaggerated,  luxuriant  and  un- 
trimmed,  and  the  author  rides  a  very  high 
horse  indeed,  which  tramples  on  the  prob- 
abilities. One  reads  a  few  pages  and 
resolves  to  give  it  up  and  then  finishes  it. 
Preposterous  characters,  mere  symbols, 
some  of  them,  are  pushed  monotonously 
along  to  their  manifest  destiny.  He 
makes  his  hero  narrow,  dull  and  inordi- 
nately proud  and  then  ruins  him.  He 
weighs  down  his  characters  with  every 
absurdity  that  he  and  the  gods  may  laugh 
at  them.  He  stands  off  in  the  Meredith- 
ian  manner  and  jeers  at  the  things  they 
do,  but  it  is  a  broader  irony  than  Mere- 
dith's, and  there  is  about  it  a  youthful 
conviction  that  the  world  is  more  foolish 
than  it  really  is — 

m 

And  as  with  chest  hugely  heaving  and  jowl 
inflamed  he  took  from  his  pocket  his  bandanna 
handkerchief  and  gravely  mopped  away  the 
signs  of  his  discomposure,  a  perfect  roar  of 
applause  greeted  him  in  Olympian  Theatre, 
though  he  heard  it  not,  and  the  God  of  Irony 
in  the  author's  box,  allowing  his  grim  visage 
to  relax,  grinned  upon  him  in  grateful  admira- 
tion. 
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But  while  lie  is  bold  only  where  we  all 
permit  ourselves  to  be  bold  (for  at  such 
huge  targets  any  one  may  venture  a 
shot),  there  is  no  mistaking  the  zest  with 
which  he  writes  or  the  vigour  or  fresh- 
ness of  his  description.  Less  elaborately 
wrought  out  than  The  Divine  Fire,  it  has 
more  native  strength  and  distinctive  qual-' 
ity.  We  shoidd  be  lucky  if  we  could  point 
to  two  new  writers  of  equal  promise  on 
our  own  horizon. 


The  London  Academy,  in  reviewing 
Old  Gorgon  Graham,  says  the  letters 
of  Mr.  Lorimer's  self- 
made  merchant  ought  to 
be  read  by  every  boy  and 
every  girl  in  the  Empire, 
"because  the  qualities 
the  old  merchant  demands  of  his  son  are 
the  qualities  a  nation  wants  of  all  her 
citizens."  The  book  has  received  no 
more  praise  than  it  deserves,  but  it  seems 
a  pity  that  reviewers  persist  in  identify- 
ing its  merits  with  the  moral  value  of  old 
Graham's  advice.  Shrewd  and  sensible 
as  that  advice  often  is,  old  Graham  is  no 


Old  Graham 
Again. 


fit  counsellor  for  anybody  but  hisownson. 
He  is  a  narrow-minded  old  curmudgeon, 
given  to  the  over-statement  of  half-truths 
and  broad  generalisations  from  few  in- 
stances. The  Empire  and  Republic,  both, 
are  amply  supplied  with  advice  of  this 
moral  quality.  As  a  teacher,  old  Graham 
is  no  whit  better  than  FalstafT  and  a 
shade  worse  than  Polonius,  and  we  advise 
all  innocent  young  souls  to  keep  out  of 
his  clutches.  As  a  character  of  fiction,  he 
is  among  the  best,  admirably  illustrating 
the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  the  type  he 
represents,  by  turns  humorous  and 
coarse,  practical  and  limited,  shrewd  in 
some  things,  obtuse  in  more,  an  advocate 
of  a  cause  and  its  satirist.  He  is  one  of 
those  who  are  proud  of  their  own  limita- 
tions. He  thinks  he  travels  the  faster  for 
wearing  blinders.  The  moral  that  he 
preaches  is  that  of  commercial  concentra- 
tion, with  an  occasional  aside  on 
"Honesty  is  the  best  policy."  It  is  the 
pietv  of  success  and  already  the  country 
fairly  wallows  in  it.  A  most  readable 
person,  but  no  pattern  for  the  citizen,  he 
is  quite  as  much  a  type  of  arrested  de- 
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velopment  as  he  is  of  practical  wisdom, 
and  we  would  rather  take  our  chances 
with  a  nation  of  Emersonians. 


From  the  mischievous  air  with  which 
the  Atlantic  announced  a  series  of  "Let- 
ters to   Literary   States- 
An  men"  by  an  anonymous 

Academic  writer  we  had  expected 

Junius.  something     piquant     or 

even  shocking.  The  first 
of  them,  addressed  to  President  Roose- 
velt and  signed  "Alciphron,"  has  appeared 
in  the  March  number  of  that  magazine. 
If  we  may  judge  from  this,  "Alciphron" 
is  a  perfectly  safe  person,  mild  and  con- 
forming, no  shatterer  of  idols,  but  rather 
a  chaperon  of  established  reputations. 
He  is,  moreover,  a  man  of  extraordinary 
literosity.  In  a  scant  two  pages  we  note 
quotations  from  Disraeli,  John  Morley, 
Thiers,  Condorcet,  Garfield,  Seneca,  Tac- 
itus, Milton,  Lincoln,  Thucydides,  Presi- 
dent Harrison,  Gobden  and  Disraeli 
again;  also  several  illustrative  literary 
anecdotes,  one  Latin  verse,  and  three 
lines  of  a  poem  in  English.  "Alciphron" 
ought  not  to  do  it.  It  makes  us  ignorant 
persons  envious.  Even  when  we  do 
know,  we  must  sometimes  try  and  forget, 
for  it  is  cruel  to  be  as  "literary"  as  you 
can.  Not  that  we  deny  the  appositeness 
of  all  these  literary  allusions,  but  a  good 
many  of  them  served  only  to  show  in 
what  company  "Alciphron"  had  been. 
They  are,  as  you  might  say,  merely  his 
literary  credentials,  and  even  as  such  are 
less  convincing  than  in  the  brave  old  days 
when  there  were  no  Bartletts  or  treas- 
uries of  prose  or  verse  or  Half  Hours 
with  Great  Authors  or  Libraries  of  the 
World's  Best  Literature.  The  great  un- 
written law  is,  Never  to  quote  merely  to 
spare  yourself  the  pangs  of  composition 
or  merely  to  prove  yourself  acquainted 
with  what*  the  eulogist  of  Senator  Quay 
has  called  the  "best  thought  of  all  the 
ages."  Never  jingle  your  literary 
pockets  just  to  tantalise  the  poor.  "Let- 
ters to  Literary  Statesmen"  is  a  capital 
idea  for  a  series,  but  from  this  first  one 
we  gather  only  that  "Alciphron"  is  un- 
doubtedly a  graduate.  This  of  course  is 
something,  but  from  the  later  ones  we  are 
hoping  to  ascertain  what  he  thinks. 


Had  we  a  good  literary  memory  or  a 
full  note-book  (which  can  be  made  to 
look  as  well)  we  might  retort  upon  the 
"Alciphrons"  somewhat  in  this  wise: 
New  kings  are  strict,  said  ^schylus 
(hapas  de  trachus  hostis  an  neon  krate), 
and  he  might  well  have  said  it  of  the 
newly  learned,  for  they  too  abate  no  jot 
of  their  authorities,  but  approach  all  sub- 
jects augustly,  clad  in  the  robes  of  their 
predecessors.  And  for  crown  jewels, 
they  have  those  "jewels  five  words  long," 
which  they  never  weary  of  displaying. 
Nor  do  they  forget  that  Milton's  style 
was  "echo-haunted  of  many  tongues," 
the  style  for  which  he  became  so  famous 
and  so  shunned.  They  stay  very  close 
to  Milton.  But  they  ignore,  alas,  many 
wise  sayings  even  from  the  time  of  the 
Chaldees.  There  was  Elihu's  warning, 
"Should  a  wise  man  utter  vain  knowl- 
edge and  fill  his  belly  with  the  east 
wind?"  And  there  was  Quintilian,  who, 
if  we  mistake  not,  implied  that  whoso 
would  seem  learned  to  the  vulgar  seemeth 
vulgar  to  the  wise.  Plato  himself  was 
against  them,  defending  not  the  borrow- 
ing of  treasures  merely  for  display,  but 
praising  rather  the  mind's  activity  with 
its  own  possessions,  and  a  certain  high 
inspired  curiosity,  for,  said  he,  "a  life 
without  inquiry  (anexetastos  bios)  is  not 
livable  by  man."  And  from  Plato  we 
may  pass  to  John  P.  Robinson,  of  whom  it 
is  perhaps  superfluous  to  quote  the  well- 
known  lines : 


<« 


John  P. 
Robinson,  he, 

Said  they  didn't  know  everything 
down  in  Judee." 


Nor  is  that  reading  the  most  fruitful 
which  yields  the  quickest  crop,  particu- 
larly if  it  be  only  a  crop  of  quotations, 
for  that  is  like  digging  up  your  seed  po- 
tatoes. A  mind  planted  with  the  world's 
best  authors  must  still  wait  for  its  own 
thoughts  to  grow,  for,  as  Cicero  said,  all 
the  arts  have  a  common  element  (quod- 
dam  commune  vinculum),  and  it  is  as 
true  of  letters  as  of  agriculture  that,  as 
Sir  Thomas  Brown  has  somewhere 
tersely   put  it,   "All   celerity   should  be 
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contempered  by  cunctation."  Scraps 
from  a  great  man's  writings  are  no  sign 
of  a  sense  of  greatness,  but  many  quote 
them  as  clear  proof  that  they  have  seen 
Behemoth  and  "played  with  him  as  with 


pie's  words,  but  sentient,  a  pale  survivor 
of  ten  thousand  tags  and  hackneyisms 
like  these  which  we  have  used.  Some- 
thing off  your  own  bat  (to  use  a  coarse 
post-classic  figure)   is  wanted  now  and 


*ss*.~ 


a  bird."  As  Cobden  said  to  Julius  Caesar, 
"Be  to  thine  own  self  true,"  and  this  im- 
plies that  you  have  a  self,  a  poor  thing, 
but  thine  own,  submerged  by  other  peo- 


then.  One  learns  little  more  about  a  man 
from  the  feats  of  his  literary  memory 
than  from  the  feats  of  his  alimentary 
canal. 
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An  interesting  feature  of  the  new  edi-  Goldwin  Smith, 

tion  of  the  novels  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  The  Oxford  Professor,  in  Lothair. 

the  key  to  the  identifica-  Cardinal  Wiseman, 

The   Kev  to        *'on  °*  tne  var'ous  cnar_  Ni8el  Penruddock,  in  Endymion. 

Disraeli  acters.      Whatever   place      Bismarck Prince  Terrible,  in  Endymion. 

may    eventually    be    as-      Gladstone Oswald  Millbank,  in  Coningsby. 

signed    to    Disraeli   as   a  Charles  Dickens — Mr.  Gushy,  in  Endymion. 

novelist,  his  wonderful  politicalcareerand  Lord  Palmerston, 

the    exalted    positions    of    the    men    and  Lord  Rochampton,  in  Endymion. 

women  with  whom  he  was  thrown  in  con-  Prince  Metternich, 

r^ct  make  the  key  to  his  characters  of  in-  Beckendorf,  in  Vivian  Grey. 

finitely    greater    interest    to    the    general  Wellington, 

reader  than  can  be  the  case  with  any  of  The  Duke  of  Waterloo,  in  Vivian  Grey. 

his  contemporaries.    Of  what  serious  im-  Thackeray — Mr.  Sainte  Barbe,  in  Endymion. 

portance   is   it   to  know   that  Thackeray      John  Bright Jawster  Sharp,  in  Coningsby. 

drew  Foker  in  Pendants  from  Andrew  Robert  Southey.. Mentioned  as  the  chief  writer 

Archdekne?    To  the  ardent  Thackerayan  of  the  Attack-Ail  Review. 

it  is  an  item  of  interest,  of  course,  yet  Bishop  Wilberforce.  ..The  Bishop,  in  Lothair. 

even  to  him  the  name  Archdekne  has  no  Harriet  Mellon  Coutts,  afterward  Duchess  of 

particular    significance.      On    the    other  St.  Albans — Mrs.  Millon,  in  Vivian  Grey. 

hand,  the  personages  from  whom  Disraeli  Napoleon  III.. Prince  Fiorestan,  in  Endymion. 

drew  his  characters  were  the  makers  of  Gortschakoff, 

European   history  and   their  names  and  Prince  Xlmnpqrtosklw,  in  Vivian  Grey. 

their  works  were  known  throughout  the  King  Leopold  of  Belgium, 

civilised    world.       Bismarck,    Gladstone,  Prince  of  Little  Liliiput,  in  Vivian  Grey. 

Napoleon  III.,  Metternich,  the  Duke  of  Lionel  Nathan,  Baron  de  Rothschild, 

Wellington,  King  Leopold,  Baron  Roths-  Sidonia,  in  Coningsby  and  Tancred. 

child — these  were  the  people  whom  Dis-  George  Canning, 

raeli    described    for    the    readers    of    his  Mr.  Charlatan  Gas,  in  Vivian  Grey. 

books.     The  following  is  a  list  of  identi-  Alexander  II.  of  Russia, 

fications  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  late  The  Czarewitch,  in  Coningsby. 

Lord  Rawton  :  Richard  Cobden. 

„,     „                .  „.      ,  J°°  Thornberry,  in  Endymion. 

The  Countess  of  Blessmgton,  MarquU  o(  B(]te The  herQ  m  Lo[hair 

Lady   Doubtful,   in    Vmn*   Grey.  Cardinal  Manning, 

Mons.gnor  Capel Catesby,  in  Lothair.  Cardinal   Grandison,    in   Lothair. 

Sir  William  Harcourt,  Byr(m ^^  ^^    jn  y^^ 

Hortens.us,    in  Endymion.       She„ey Marmion  Herbert,  in   Venetia 
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INDERSEN  was  one  of 
I  those  happy  lives  about 
I  which  there  might  have 
]  been  much  more  to  tell 
n  connection  with  its 
IS  of  dates,  journeys 
land  happenings  the  hu- 
man note  had  had  a  clearer  sound. 
No  momentous  event  ever  took  place 
in  the  Danish  author's  experience.;  I 
doubt  that  he  ever  felt  any  great  grief 
or  any  great  joy  save  such  sensation  as 
the  business  of  his  career  provided.  He 
was  really  too  preoccupied  with  his  am- 
bitious pursuits — among  which  was  his 
aim  to  become  the  most  famous  of  con- 
temporary celebrities — to  be  able  to  pause 
and  listen  to  the  stories  of  other  men. 
Andersen  could  tolerate  no  rival  and,  as 
was  equally  true,  no  rival  could  tolerate 
him.  For  many  years  during  his  whole 
struggle  for  pre-eminence  among  national 
playwrights  he  was  challenged  to  pen- 
duel  after  pen- duel,  and  by  a  certain 
group  of  literary  fellows  he  was  regarded 
as  the  silliest  ass  of  the  day.  They  ridi- 
culed his  taste  for  novelty  in  dress,  spun 
cheap  anecdotes  out  of  his  habit  of  curl- 
ing his  hair,  in  short  they  succeeded  more 


than  once  in  driving  Andersen  abroad  to 
sympathetic  friends,  who  knew  him 
mainly  as  the  author  of  a  series  of  charm- 
ing fairy  tales. 

And  who  does  not  so  know  him  ?  In 
these  days,  one  hundred  years  having 
passed  since  he  first  saw  the  dusty  day- 
light of  the  rear  room  of  his  father's,  the 
cobbler's  shop  in  little  Odense,  many  na- 
tions are  remembering  him  with  a  certain 
fondness  no  critical  sense  can  quite  kill. 
The  century  that  is  to  come  will  hardly 
'  dull  this  affection  for  him. 

There  are  several  "pictures"  from  An- 
dersen's life  whose  appeal  is  rather 
special.  We  may  turn  to  them  as  we 
sometimes  turn  to  a  charming  drawing 
in  a  book  heavily  crowded  with  text. 
Among  the  Danish  writer's  friends  few 
were  dearer  to  him  than  the  German  poet 
Moser,  whose  little  son  was  a  staunch 
admirer,  though  not  a  very  brave  one,  of 
the  famous  man.  The  child,  in  whose 
father's  house  Hans  had  been  a  visitor 
for  several  days,  was  anxious  to  present 
him  with  some  token  of  its  affection  and 
esteem,  but  what  to  give  and  how  to  give 
it,  those  were  questions !  The  first  was 
simpler,  however,  than  the  second,  since 
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nothing  could  be  too  good  for  the  long, 
lean  man  with  the  drooping  shoulders. 
The  poet's  little  son  owned  exactly  two 
tin  soldiers;  with  one  of  these  he  took 
leave,  and,  afraid  to  approach  the  guest 
himself,  he  sent  his  message  through  his 
father.  And  his  message  was:  Would 
Hans  Christian  Andersen  accept  and 
keep  one  of  those  brave  soldiers  of 
metal  ?  Hans  took  the  gift,  tucked  it  un- 
der his  coat,  in  a  spacious  pocket,  and  he 
assures  us  that  that  tin  soldier,  who  was 
of  Turkish  origin,  faithfully  accompanied 
him  on  all  of  his  journeys. 

In  Copenhagen,  where  Andersen  lived 
his  bare  bachelor  life,  he  was  as  conspicu- 
ous a  figure  on  the  streets  as  the  King 
himself.  For  some  strange  reason  mon- 
archs  were  remarkablv  cordial  to  the 
author  whose  friendship  with  members 
of  the  royal  families  of  many  lands  gave 
him  a  unique  distinction  that  added  a  rare 
lustre  to  his  fame.  King  Christian  VIII., 
a  conservative  ruler,  was  very  fond  of  his 
celebrated  subject,  whom  he  favoured  in 
many  ways.  His  queen,  Amalie,  often 
went  driving  with  Hans.  As  their  sepa- 
rate carriages  rolled  down  the  boulevard 
children  would  gather  and  shout,  "Hur- 
rah! There's  the  Queen!  There's  An- 
dersen." 

One  dav  when  he  was  out  walk- 
ing,  Andersen  happened  to  pass  a 
lady  who  was  holding  her  two  little  boys 
by  the  hand.  Upon  seeing  the  author, 
one  of  them,  a  bright  blue-eyed  little 
chap,  broke  away  and  ran  straight  toward 
the  astonished  writer. 

"Hello!"  he  cried,  grasping  Andersen's 
hand. 

The  bov's  mother  instantlv  summoned 
him  and  called  him  to  account  for  accost- 
ing a  stranger  so  brazenly  on  the  street. 

"He's  no  stranger,  mother,"  said  the 
boy,  "that's  Andersen ;  we  all  know  him." 

Then  Hans,  bowing  low,  came  near,  to 
explain  that  he  considered  it  an  honour 
and  a  joy  (which  was  true)  to  be  so  well 
known  to  the  little  children  of  the  town. 

In  1857,  when  his  farm  was  absolutely 
secure,  Andersen  made  a  second  journey 
to  England  to  visit  Charles  Dickens,  at 
whose  house  he  had  been  a  guest  ten  years 
before.  Andersen's  admiration  for  his 
English  friend  was  sincere  and  unselfish. 
These  two  writers  understood  each  other 


spiritually,  as  their  letters  prove,  and  Hans 
seemed  to  find  in  the  author  of  Oliver 
Twist  an  older  brother. 

Following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
to  Dickens.  The  "baby"  referred  to  was 
probably  the  author's  youngest  child. 


-Baby  said  to  me  the  first  day  I  came: 


"I  will  put  you  out  of  the  window !"  But  after- 
wards he  said:  "I  will  put  you  'in'  of  the 
window,"  and  I  think  I  may  regard  his  words 
as  those  of  the  whole  family.  I  am  writing  this 
early  in  the  morning.  It  is  just  as  if  I  myself 
were  carrying  it  to  you.  I  stand  in  your  room 
at  Gadshill,  see,  as  I  did  the  first  day  I  came, 
the  roses  blooming  in  the  window,  the  green 
fields  that  extend  toward  Rochester.  I  smell 
the  fragrance  of  the  wild-rose  hedges  out  in  the 
field  where  the  children  played  cricket.  How 
much  will  happen  before  I  again  see  it,  if 
indeed  I  ever  do? 

In  his  autobiography  Andersen  relates 
with  some  degree  of  pride  several  ex- 
periences with  ghosts,  one  of  which  may 
be  worth  relating  here. 

In  Jutland,  the  northern  peninsula 
which  joins  Denmark  to  the  European 
continent,  the  people  were  firm  believers 
in  spooks.  Not  so  Hans  Christian  An- 
dersen, who  only  laughed  with  curiosity 
at  the  prospect  of  being  an  eye-witness  to 
some  display  of  supernatural  power. 
From  his  own  account  of  the  case  we 
infer  that  Hans  considered  himself  some- 
thing of  a  detective  and  was  anxious  to 
test  his  ability  as  a  sleuth.  One  day  at 
Borglum,  a  little  village,  his  opportunity 
arrived.  He  was  visiting  friends  who 
inhabited  a  mansion-like  house,  and 
luncheon  being  over,  had  adjourned  to 
the  hall  with  the  hostess.  All  of  a  sud- 
den, bells  began  to  ring.  There  would 
have  been  nothing  remarkable  in  this,  if 
the  noise  had  noCissued  from  an  unoccu- 
pied wing  of  the  mansion,  from  a  room 
that  had  been  empty  for  years  and  years. 
The  author  was  puzzled.  What  did  it 
mean  ?  He  turned  to  his  companion  and 
expressed  his  surprise.  Her  reply  made 
him  feel  even  more  uneasy. 

"You  have  heard  it  too,  then?"  And 
the  lady  went  on  to  explain  that  such 
noises  were  heard  daily,  especially  late  in 
the  evening  when  the  family  was  retiring. 
Of  course,  she  firmlv  believed  her  house 
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was  haunted.  Hans  didn't  quite  agree 
with  her  as  yet,  and  though  informed  that 
the  bells  sometimes  rang  so  loudly  that 
the  people  in  the  cellar  could  hear  them, 
he  rather  boldly  said :  "Well,  let  us  look 
into  it,"  just  like  an  expert  sleuth.  So 
they  marched  through  the  long  corridor, 
meeting  a  clergyman  and  the  master  of 
the  house,  both  of  whom  instantly  accom- 
panied the  leaders,  while  all  the  time  the 
mysterious  bells  were  grinding  out  louder 
and  louder  tones.  Hans  declared  that 
there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  a  ghost, 
but  the  incessant  bell-music  was  too  much 
for  his  nerves;  finally  he  exclaimed  in  a 
low  voice:  "I  don't  deny  it,  but  I  don't 
believe  in  it." 

Into  a  big  room  they  all  stealthily 
marched.  They  looked  and  looked  for 
some  clew,  but  the  chamber  seemed  to 
contain  nothing  that  might  explain  the 
mystery  of  the  chimes.  The  clergyman 
shook  his  head,  the  lady  of  the  house 
sighed,  and  her  husband  looked  hope- 
lessly at  Hans,  whose  eyes  came  to  rest 
on  the  chandelier  which  hung  under  the 
ceiling.  Ah,  thought  the  author,  that's 
the  ghost,  rs  it  ? 

For  many  small  pendants  were  in  mo- 
tion, and  when  they  struck  each  other  a 
sound  was  sure  to  be  produced.  Ander- 
sen, argus-eyed  detective,  didn't  reveal  his 
discovers  at  once  to  the  others;  he 
wanted  to  make  his  triumph  complete. 
So  he  called  to  his  companions:  "Walk 
rapidly  and  heavily  over  the  floor.  They 
all  did  so,  and  behold !  the  glass  pendants 
banged  each  other  viciously  and  the 
room  was  filled  with  the  same  noise  that 
had  seemed  inexplicable  before.  Now  it 
was  accounted  for;  it  was  quite  natural, 
and  the  ghost  proved  to  be  a  fraud. 

It  was  not  until  Andersen  had  visited 
practically  every  country  in  Europe  that 
he  decided  to  explore,  the  land  of  his 
birth.  Travelling  was  troubled  pleasure 
in  the  parts  he  set  out  to  visit.  From 
Borglum  he  journeyed  north,  bent  on 
reaching  the  Scaw — where  two  mighty 
seas  overlap  each  other — the  Scaw  where 
poets  go  to  get  music  for  their  songs  and 
artists  find  colour  for  their  paintings.  In 
those  days  the  Scaw  was  a  wilderness, 
though  a  picturesque  one ;  now  it's  a  de- 
lightful summer  resort.  Hans  had  en- 
gaged an  old  coachman  to  drive  him 


along  the  shore  through  the  hard  sands- 
over  which  the  waves  were  constantly 
rolling.  The  surf  was  tremendous; 
wreck  upon  wreck  lay  half  buried  on  the 
shore.  The  carriage  drove  straight 
through  what  had  once  been  a  proud 
three  master.  In  the  air  huge  flocks  of 
seagulls  were  screaming  and  the  smell 
of  salt  was  strong.  The  few  houses  were 
very  small,  mostly  thatched,  and  seemed 
to  be  sinking  into  sand-heaps.  Many 
curious  sights  met  the  eye  of  the  trav- 
eller; for  instance,  a  good-natured  pig,, 
tied  to  the  figure-head  of  a  wrecked  ship, 
was  strolling  about  in  a  potato  patch. 
The  animal  was  perfectly  indifferent  to 
the  thunder  of  the  surf,  which  was  roar- 
ing within  thirty  yards  of  its  pen.  At 
last  Hans  reached  the  Scaw,  where  the 
great  lighthouse  throws  its  warning 
rays  far,  far  across  the  waters  toward  dis- 
tant Norway  and  England.  It  was  here, 
by  the  way,  that  the  author  met  a  queer 
type  of  Dane,  a  sceptic,  an  outspoken 
mail-coach  driver,  who  was  inclined 
to  take  the  celebrity  for  a  simpleton.  An- 
dersen had  a  way  of  telling  all  the  people 
he  met  who  he  was  and  what  he  had  done 
— a  way  that  made  them  feel  somewhat 
humiliated,  but  when  he  started  to  adver- 
tise himself  to  this  rustic  the  author  met 
with  one  of  the  queerest  experiences  of 
his  career.  It  appears  that  Hans  had 
seated  himself  on  the  box  beside  the 
robust  driver,  who  managed  a  pair  of 
leisure-loving  horses,  and  the  vehicle  was 
no  sooner  started  on  its  way  to  the  rail- 
way station  than  Hans  began  to  exploit 
his  adventures  in  Switzerland*  Italy, 
Greece,  etc.  There  was  a  twinkle  in  the 
native's  eye  which  probably  meant  that 
he  didn't  believe  in  the  truthfulness  of 
the  stranger. 

"You  say  that  you  have  travelled  in  all 
those  fine  places?  Well,  how  is  it  that  an 
old  man  like  you  can  stand  the  shaking 
up  you  get  on  this  rickety  coach  of 
mine? 

"Do  you  think  I'm  very  old?"  Hans 
asked,  with  some  surprise. 

"You  are  indeed  a  very,  very  old  man," 
the  driver  solemnly  replied. 

"Well  now,  how  old  do  you  think  I 


am: 


?" 


"You  must  be  well  on  to  eighty." 
"Eighty !"  Andersen  exclaimed ;  "trav- 
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tiling  has  certainly  aged  me.  Do  I  look 
sickly  ?" 

"Yes,  you  do  look  dreadfully  lean," 
said  the  man  with  the  reins. 

Hans  was  somewhat  discouraged.  He 
began  to  speak  about  the  beautiful  light- 
house at  the  Scaw. 

"The  King  ought  to  see  it,"  he  re- 
marked, "and  I  think  I  shall  tell  him  so 
the  next  time  T  see  him." 

This  was  too  much  for  the  driver;  he 
turned  appealingly  to  the  other  passen- 
gers, and  there  was  a  broad  smile  about 
his  mouth. 

"Listen,"  he  said,  "did  you  hear  him? 
When  he  sees  the  King." 

But  Andersen's  pride  was  wounded. 

"Why,  yes,"  he  insisted,  "don't  you  be- 
lieve me?  I  have  talked  with  the  King 
and  I  have  dined  at  his  table." 

Again  the  sceptical  driver  appealed  to 
the  passengers. 

"He  has  dined  with  the  King!  Did  you 
all  hear  that?"  was  all  he  said,  but  every- 
body could  see  that  he  thought  he  was 
dealing  with  an  escaped  lunatic.  "He 
thought  I  was  a  little  cracked,"  is  how 
Hans  himself  puts  it. 

These  few  occurrences  in  the  author's 
life  may  help  to  throw  a  little  light  on  his 
personality.  A  literary  portrait  of  our  sub- 
ject cannot  be  painted  from  the  material 
any  single  incident  in  his  career  offers  us. 
In  spite  of  many  outbursts  of  discourage- 
ment, etc.,  Andersen  didn't  take  life  very 
'seriously.  He  was  a  grateful  friend,  a 
mild  enemy,  a  sympathetic  man  if  you 
knew  him  well.  In  the  spring-day  of  his 
fame  women  flocked  around  him,  with 
declarations  of  love,  but  Andersen,  who 


had   had   one   unrequited   passion,    was 
never  to  fall  in  love  again. 

For  the  comforts  of  a  home  he  seemed 
not  to  care.  He  readily  made  friends  and 
took  almost  everyone  into  his  confidence. 
It  is  known  that  his  own  opinion  of  the 
fairy  tales  that  were  admired  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  all  civilised  countries 
was  not  very  high.  To  a  friend  he  is 
said  to  have  expressed  the  view  that  they 
were  unworthy  of  him.  But  the  "big- 
ger game"  he  was  after  never  fell  within 
his  reach.  As  a  child  it  was  his  great 
ambition  to  become  a  ballet  dancer,  as  a 
man  to  strive  for  recognition  as  a  drama- 
tist. He  has  written  but  one  play,  that 
may  last  with  his  "wonder-tales,"  "Liden 
Kirslen,"  which  means  "Little  Carrie." 

Hans  Christian  Andersen  is  Denmark's 
most  famous  son.  This  fact  is  a  riddle 
to  many  a  Danish  critic,  who  accordingly 
deprecates  the  world's  judgment  and 
taste.  But  Odense,  the  city  of  his  birth, 
is  consistently  proud  of  him.  His  statue 
stands  in  the  park,  near  the  big  railway 
station,  and  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
brook  where  he  used  to  sail  his  little  boats 
is  the  house  to  which  his  fondest  child- 
day  memories  are  attached.  The  water 
of  this  brook  is  a  marvel  of  colour,  fantas- 
tic, unreal.  He  used  to  stand  on  the 
bridge,  just  beyond  the  mill  (it's  there 
to-day)  and  gaze  into  the  entrancing  mir- 
ror of  water,  till  his  imagination  grew 
fearful  with  odd  pictures.  But  Hans 
Christian  Andersen  never  showed  much 
love  for  Odense,  where  so  many  people 
had  laughed  at  him  in  the  days  of  his 
earliest  struggles. 

Paul  Harboe. 


THE    LAMENT   OF   THE   MEN    OF    EGESTA  AT  THE 

TOMB  OF  PHIL1PPOS 

"But  for  Philippos  the  men  of  Egesta  reared  a  tomb  and  over  his 
tomb  they  built  a  chapel  as  for  a  hero.  There  they  strove  with  sacri- 
fices to  turn  away  the  wrath  that  might  fall  on  those  who  had  handed 
over  such  a  form  as  his  to  the  common  lot  of  men." 

Dorieus  at  Eryx. — Freeman. 

Ai !  Ai !  Ai !  Gods !  we  have  slain  a  god, 

Dear  to  the  shelving  shore  and  mountain-steep. 
To-day,  Philippos,  thou  art  but  a  clod, 
A  handful  of  grey  ashes  folden  deep 
In  sculptured  marble.    Let  the  lands  of  sleep 

Rejoice  with  song  and  dances,  being  glad 
That  even  the  flameless  torch  is  theirs  to  keep. 
Trinacria  mourns  in  mantle  sombre-sad 
For  life  that  hath  no  more  the  loveliness  it  had. 

With  spear  and  shield  and  crested  helm  he  came 

When  Dorieus  wasted  all  the  country-side. 
Under  the  shield  we  met  them.    Is  it  blame 
That  men  should  for  their  city's  sake  abide 
The  battle-shock,  and,  borne  upon  its  tide, 

Being  slain  should  slay,  mad  with  the  paean's  roar? 
Are  those  beloved  of  Heaven  who,  fainting,  hide 
Where  the  wool  heaps  upon  the  pictured  floor 
And  seek  that  grace  from  foes  they  should  of  gods  implore  ? 

So,  when  the  fight  was  done,  we  found  him  there, 

Browed  like  to  Zeus  with  majesty  divine, 
Yet  fashioned  than  Apollo's  self  more  fair, 
And  lo !  we,  seeing,  feared  the  wrath  condign 
And  laid  his  ashes  in  a  carven  shrine, 

Here,  where  our  prayers  unto  high  Heaven  ascend 
With  savour  of  burnt  flesh  and  fumes  of  wine. 
From  our  Egestan  hearths  the  curse  to  fend 
Who  have  such  beauty  doomed  to  meet  a  mortal  end. 

Beauty !  transcendent  gift  of  gods  to  men  : 

Beauty!  thou  tribute  rendered  to  the  sky 
By  all  the  teeming  Earth  that  blooms  again 
When  Helios  in  his  radiant  car  draws  nigh 
And  the  Spring  calls: — by  all  we  glorify: 

By  the  soft  verdure  of  the  placid  plain. 
By  the  white  foam  of  Ocean  tossed  on  high, 
Yea,  by  the  mountain-tops  that  Heaven  sustain 
Curse  not  our  blinded  eyes;  curse  not  our  hands  profane. 

Ai !  Ai !  Ai !  Gods !  we  have  slain  a  god : 

Never  again  to  stand  before  men's  sight. 
Never  again  to  tread  where  once  he  trod, 
Filling  the  eyes  with  goodness.    Lo !  the  night 
Has  covered  him  who  was  the  day's  delight. 

Ai !  Ai !  Ai !  pardon  for  us  who  slew ! 
Yet,  though  our  grain  and  fruit-trees  know  the  blight, 
Though  sickness  fall  for  health  and  hail  for  dew. 
Ne'er  shall  be  woe  so  sore  as  in  his  death  we  knew. 

DufHeld  Osborne. 


THE    FUTURE  OF  TROLLOPE 


[E  must  believe  that  Trol- 
lope  felt  some  small 
(measure  of  delight  in 
shocking  the  sensibilities 
|  of  George  Eliot,  when  at 
her  table  he  declared,  in 
regard  to  his  literary 
methods,  "It's  not  the  head  that  does  it 
—it's  the  cobbler's  wax  on  the  seat  and 
sticking  to  my  chair."  We  can  imagine 
the  look  of  dismay  and  remonstrance  on 
the  face  of  George  Eliot,  who  had  always 
to  be  carefully  shielded  in  all  her  work ; 
who  mournfully  exclaimed,  "There  are 
days  and  days  together  when  I  cannot 
write  a  line;"  who  declared,  apropos  of 
Romolo,  "I  was  a  young  woman  when  I 
began  it  and  an  old  one  when  I  finished  it." 
In  Trollope's  Autobiography,  a  good 
book  and  one,  as  a  whole,  unusually  can- 
did and  frank,  we  feel  that  there  must  be 
a  touch  of  humour  in  his  insistence  in  this 
attitude.  He  abhorred  pose  and  pre- 
tence, and  he  felt  that  good  work  could 
be  and  had  been  done  by  writers  even 
when  the  ideal  conditions  for  wooing  the 
Muse  were  not  present.  Jane  Austen 
wrote  her  inimitable  books  in  the  common 
sitting-room,  often  surrounded  by  a  band 
of  laughing  and  chattering  young  people. 
Trollope  felt  there  was  much  nonsense 
about  the  point  of  view  that  some  writers 
held.  He  persisted  in  his  creed :  "I  cer- 
tainly believe  in  the  cobbler's  wax  much 
more  than  in  the  inspiration."  He  did 
not  build  a  shrine  and  worship  his  wits, 
as  some  around  him  did.  Nor,  like  oth- 
ers, did  he  think  that  literature  was  ex- 
empt from  the  laws  and  penalties  of  other 
professions.  Of  a  man  of  this  class 
he  says:  "He  imagines  that  publishers 
and  booksellers  should  keep  all  their  en- 
gagements with  him  to  the  letter ;  but  that 
he,  as  a  brain  worker  and  conscious  of 
the  subtle  nature  of  the  brain,  should  be 
able  to  exempt  himself  from  bonds  when 
it  suits  him.  He  has  his  own  theory 
about  inspiration.  .  .  .  All  this  has  ever 
been  odious  to  me,  as  being  unmanly." 
Amid  all  the  delightful  gossip  and  con- 
fessions of  his  Autobiography,  however, 
he  has  a  distinctly  high  opinion  of  his 
profession,  and  declares:  "There  is,  per- 
haps, no  career  in  life  so  charming  as  that 


of  a  man  of  letters."  His  naive  pride  in 
the  number  of  books  he  had  produced  has 
also  been  made  the  foundation  of  a  charge 
of  forgetting  "the  high  glory  of  his  call- 
ing. 

Consider,  however,  for  a  moment  the 
immense  output  of  so  conscientious  and 
esoteric  an  artist  as  Henry  James.  His 
literary  mechanics,  after  all,  must  have 
been  very  similar  to  those  of  Trollope 
to  attain  such  a  result.  Trollope  has, 
perhaps,  paid  the  penalty  for  following 
this  plan  in  regard  to  literary  production 
in  the  number  of  comparatively  poor  nov- 
els he  certainly  has  written.  He  is 
amusingly  frank  about  some  of  these  poor 
children  of  his  brain.  Of  his  first- 
born he  declares:  "I  was  sure  that  the 
book  would  fail,  and  it  did  fail  most  ab- 
solutely."   Of  The  Bertrams:  "I  do  not 
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know  that  I  ever  heard  it  well  spoken  of 
even  by  my  friends."  He  brackets  Dr. 
Thome,  his  most  popular  novel,  with  this 
work  by  saying :  "They  are  of  about  equal 
merit,  but  neither  of  them  is  good."  Of 
Castle  Richmond:  "This  nbvel,  however, 
is  of  itself  a  weak  production ;  the  char- 
acters do  not  excite  sympathy."  Again : 
"I  think  that  Brown,  Jones  and  Robinson 
was  the  hardest  bargain  I  ever  sold  to  a 
publisher."  "I  doubt  now  whether  any- 
one reads  The  Claverings"  Of  The 
Vicar  of  Bullhampton:  "As  I  have  myself 
forgotten  what  the  heroine  does  and  says, 
except  that  she  tumbles  into  a  ditch, 
I  cannot  expect  any  one  else  should  re- 
member her."  Imagine  a  father,  though 
he  have  as  many  children  as  Brigham 
Young,  speaking  of  his  offspring  in  this 
fashion!  Could  one  in  any  other  way 
kill  the  sale  of  books  more  effectually? 
And  yet  he  had  a  warm  love  for  some 
of  his  productions;  witness  that  Benja- 
min of  his,  The  Prime  Minister,  to  which 
his  heart  clung  even  after  it  had  received 
such  a  severe  slating  at  the  hands  of  the 
critics. 

Trollope  may,  to  be  sure,  have  written 
too  much,  but  even  authors  of  a  slender 
product  have  had  their  failures.  No 
shielding  of  cotton-swathed  genius  saved 
George  Eliot  from  Theophrastus  Such, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  ill-advised  friends 
of  Jane  Austen  has  inflicted  on  her  lovers 
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a  Lady  Susan.  Another  penalty  for  his 
honest  and  manly  autobiography  was  the 
attack  on  this  giant  by  the  merest  pig- 
mies, who  with  pitying  superiority  prated 
of  his  prolixity,  lack  of  plot  and 
general  Philistinism.  They  all  follow 
Carlyle,  who,  with  a  strange  lack  of  gen- 
erosity and  discrimination,  declares: 
"Trollope  could  never  lack  for  characters 
so  long  as  there  were  thirty  millions  of 
people  in  Great  Britain,  mostly  bores." 
In  postponing  the  publication  of  his  Auto- 
biography until  after  his  death,  Trollope 
must  have  foreseen  in  some  measure  its 
effect.  He  could  not  have  suspected,  I 
think,  that  it  would  give  rise  to  sneers  on 
the  part  of  some  of  his  alleged  friends, 
who,  I  imagine,  were  really  more  touched 
by  his  sins  of  omission  than  those  of  com- 
mission. 

The  text  for  this  discussion  of  the 
status  of  Trollope's  fame  will  be  found 
at  the  end  of  his  Autobiography,  where 
he  modestly  says :  "I  do  not  think  it  prob- 
able that  my  name  will  remain  among 
those  who  in  the  next  century  will  be 
known  as  the  writers  of  English  prose 
fiction."  To.  a  casual  observer  this  con- 
.  dition  may  seem  to  have  actually  arrived. 
One  finds  him  seldom  mentioned  in  dis- 
cussions of  the  great  names  of  the  Vic- 
torian period — Thackeray,  George  Eliot, 
Dickens.  The  magazines,  those  arbiters 
of  the  drift  of  public  opinion,  have  few 
references  to  him.  Let  us  look  a  mo- 
ment at  the  history  of  his  vogue.  Dur- 
ing his  life  he  was  vastly  popular.  In  the 
hearts  of  many  of  the  passing  generation 
there  is  a  warm  feeling  for  Anthony  Trol- 
lope. In  many  private  libraries  he  holds 
an  honoured  place,  though  some  of  the 
newer  public  libraries  find  that,  though 
they  must  have  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
George  Eliot,  Reade,  and  even  Wilkie 
Collins,  they  can  easily  dispense  with 
Trollope.  And  yet  we  know  that  in  the 
days  when  The  Small  House  at  Allington 
was  coming  out  in  the  Comhill  Magazine 
the  fortunes  of  poor  Lily  Dale  were  fol- 
lowed with  breathless  interest,  and  that 
a  new  number  of  the  magazine  was 
awaited  as  eagerly  as  a  new  instalment  of 
Dickens's  last  novel.  How  exactly  re- 
versed is  the  story  of  his  fame  from  that 
•of  Jane  Austen's.  Her  lack  of  popular- 
ity never  surprised  her.      She  accepted 


with  thankfulness  the  bare  seven  hundred 
pounds  which  she  received  for  her  novels. 
The  publisher  who  bought  Northanger 
Abbey  for  ten  pounds  was  glad  to  sell  it 
back  to  its  author  for  the  same  sum,  in- 
stead of  venturing  to  publish  it  Trol- 
lope not  only  enjoyed  the  other  pleasures 
showered  on  a  successful  novelist,  but 
states  that  in  twenty  years  he  made 
£70,000  by  literature.  "I  look  upon  the 
result  as  comfortable,"  he  declares,  "but 
not  splendid."  How  does  the  case  stand 
to-day?  One  enters  a  large  book-store 
and  is  offered  beautiful,  dainty  editions 
of  Jane  Austen.  Of  course,  it  is  de- 
lightful to  feel  that  such  an  artist  has 
at  last  come  to  her  own.  But  somehow 
we  are  not  quite  certain  even  yet  that  all 
the  possessors  of  these  charming  edi- 
tions entirely  appreciate  the  quaint  love- 
liness of  that  delicate  writer.  One  asks 
for  Trollope  and  is  told  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  some  of  his  novels,  even  some 
of  his  good  ones.  "It  will  be  necessary 
to  place  your  order,"  and  "The  Autobi- 
ography is  entirely  out  of  print." 

In  the  face  of  all  this  let  us  make  a 
sober  statement  which,  I  think,  cannot  be 
seriously  disputed  by  any  one  who  will 
take  the  time  and  trouble  to  do  justice  to 
this  sterling  artist.  No  one — no,  not 
Thackeray  or  George  Eliot,  with  all  their 
greater  natural  gifts — has  approached  the 
vividness  of  portrayal  of  the  mid-Vic- 
torian period,  nor  has  made  us  see  Eng- 
lish social  life  in  country  and  in  city,  in 
the  close  of  a  cathedral  town  or  in  Par- 
liamentary circles,  with  more  delighted 
interest.  Again,  this  bluff  old  fellow 
of  loud  voice  and  awkward  ways  has 
seized  and  very  finely  divined  that  deli- 
cate and  evanescent  charm  of  young 
maidenhood — the  period,  short  at  best, 
when  the  maid  realises  herself  as  queen, 
while  the  world  offers  itself  up  to  her  a 
willing  sacrifice.  This  it  is  which  makes 
the  tragedy  of  Lily  Dale  so  touching.  At 
one  blow  her  kingdom  is  shattered.  In 
short,  the  haunting  charm  of  youth,  with 
all  its  serious  wisdom  and  calm  unrea- 
sonableness, he  could  make  us  vividly 
feel,  whether  by  his  conversations,  which 
are  never  forced  but  are  remarkably  con- 
vincing, or  by  his  gradual  and  skilful 
working  out  of  a  character.  He  mag- 
ically divines  for  us  "the  glory  and  fresh- 
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ness  of  a  dream."     He  was  a  realist,  but 
did  not  employ  the  photographic  process, 
though   his  portraits   are   very   lifelike. 
His  best  work  is  true  literature,  because 
his  characters  obtain  an  indefinable  charm 
when  passing  through  the  medium  of  his 
personality.     He  entirely  eschews  por- 
nography, that  double-edged  tool  of  the 
modern  soi-disant  realist.     Nor  does  he 
strip  the  soul  of  all  its  rightful  adorn- 
ments.   A  naked  soul  is  to  him  more  in- 
decent than  a  naked  body.     His  presenta- 
tion of  love,  though  psychologically  cor- 
rect,  does   not   entail   dissection  to  the 
last  nauseating  detail,  and  yet  it  receives 
its  true  passional  value.     His  works,  of 
course,  contain  much  of  love,  but  it  is  not 
distorted  out  of  its  true  value  in  the  pic- 
ture, but  gains  a  correct  perspective  in 
relation  to  the  other  great  realities  of  life. 
We  enjoy  him  also  for  his  limpid  and 
flowing  style,  which   represents  exactly 
his  thought  but  never  distracts  our  at- 
tention from  the  subject  in  hand.     He 
himself  felt  a  natural  and  honest  pride  in 
his  ability  to  make  language  serve  his 
end,  and  a  very  difficult  art  it  is,  though 
with  him  the  result  seems  so  simple. 

Hear  his  confession   of   faith  in  this 
matter,  which  he  devoutly  followed :     "I 
call  that  style  easy  by  which  the  writer 
has  succeeded  in  conveying  to  the  reader 
that  which  the  reader  is  intended  to  re- 
ceive with  the  least  possible  amount  of 
trouble  to  him.     I  call  that  style  lucid 
which  conveys  to  the  reader  most  accu- 
rately all  that  the  writer  wishes  to  convey 
on  any  subject.    The  two  virtues  will,  I 
think,  be  seen  to  be  very  different."     He 
was    never   a   phrase-maker.     He  never 
stands  back  to  admire  the  effect  of  some 
startling  combination  of  words.     He  is 
not  epigrammatic,  and,  indeed,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  short  quotable  passages  in  his 
books.      All    through    his    sixtv    works, 
however,  glow  the  sunniness  of  his  dis- 
position   and  the  wholesomeness   of  his 
heart.       We  can  picture  with  what  dis- 
gusted  amazement  he  would  watch  the 
gambols  of  some  of  our  new-century  au- 
thors, who  calmly  perform  any  antics  of 
style  or  portray  any  distortions  of  life  in 
the  wild  hope  of  catching  the  eye  of  the 
public,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  of  the  pub- 
lisher. 

Perhaps    the    most    salient    virtue    of 


Trollope  is  one  which  has  been  lacking  in 
the  case  of  many  men  of  genius,  a  sturdy 
and  abiding  common  sense  in  which  the 
undiscriminating  have  seen  only  the  com- 
monplace. Such  a  successful  artist  as- 
Charles  Reade  had  this  valuable  virtue  in 
very  faint  measure,  and  Dickens  was 
-  sometimes  sadly  lacking  in  it,  artistically, 
at  least.  But  Trollope  is  not  led  away  by 
his  most  pathetic  incident  to  become 
maudlin;  by  his  most  dramatic  moment 
to  become  stilted  and  theatrical;  by  his 
most  moving  presentment  of  wrongs  to 
become  unjust  and  hysterical. 

Why,  then,  if  these  claims  be  true,  is 
Trollope  read  comparatively  so  little? 
The  "ignorant  masses  of  educated  peo- 
ple," as  Howells  calls  them,  are  in  a  way 
responsible.  A  legend  that  Trollope  is 
dull;  the  very  knowledge  that  he  is  by 
way  of  being  a  classic;  the  feeling  that 
his  cult  is  not  ultra  in  any  way — these 
matters  have  wrought  his  undoing.  It  is 
true  that  his  characters  are  never  over- 
intellectualised,  nor  are  they  presented  in 
an  aggressively  subtle  fashion.  The  sub- 
tletv  is  there,  but  it  is  found  in  their  con- 
ception.  His  books  are  never  tracts  or 
psychological  treatises.  And  yet  his  work 
has  a  very  high  and  definite  ethical  value. 
His  artistic,  may  we  say  common,  sense 
never  allows  him  to  obtrude  this  unduly. 

Our  author,  to  be  sure,  has  some  very 
definite  foibles.  The  former  idea  of  an 
English  novel  seems  to  have  been  that  it 
was  a  personally  conducted  tour  where 
the  conductor  was  at  liberty  to  obtrude 
his  personality  as  much  as  he  wished. 
The  idea  of  detachment  was  taught  us 
later  by  the  Continental  school.  Trol- 
lope sins  unpleasantly  in  this  respect  at 
times.  In  Barchcster  Towers,  which, 
taken  with  its  flawless  predecessor,  The 
Warden,  is  regarded  by  many  as  Trol- 
lope's  highest  achievement,  he  takes  the 
reader  into  his  confidence  just  before  the 
close  in  a  fashion  which  entirely  destroys 
all  the  illusion  which  he  has  so  delicately 
wrought.  He  treats  us  to  a  long  dis- 
course on  the  difficulty  of  ending  a  novel, 
and  is  doubtful  of  his  ability  to  maintain 
the  interest  for  the  remaining  pages  and 
yet  mete  out  a  due  amount  of  happiness 
to  each  of  the  favourite  characters.  In 
this  same  book,  after  he  has  imagined  for 
us  so  charmingly  the  cathedral  town,  with 
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the  intricate  life  of  the  close,  he  stops  to 
declare  his  ignorance  of  Episcopal  mat- 
ters ;  in  Dr.  Thome  he  confesses  the  same 
ignorance  in  regard  to  law,  though  for  a 
layman  we  know  that  he  had  a  very  fair 
knowledge  of  each. 

Compared  with  Jane  Austen,  who  in 
all  her  six  novels  could  never  quite  steel 
her  gentle  heart  to  kill  off  a  single  char- 
acter, no  matter  how  humble,  Trollope 
is  somewhat  sanguinary.  We  can  never 
quite  forgive  him  for  killing  off  Mrs. 
Proudie,  though,  like  Conan  Doyle  in  the 
case  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  he  declares  she 
was  getting  too  much  for  him.  We  never 
could  take  much  stock  in  that  cock-and- 
bull  story  where  he  lays  her  demise  to 
two  men  at  the  club  whom  ne  overhears 
discussing  the  intolerable  Mrs.  Proudie. 
He,  and  he  only,  shall  be  held  responsible. 
There  is  poetic  justice  in  the  fact  that  "he 
lived  much  in  company  with  her  ghost." 
Then,  the  touching  taking-off  of  gentle 
Mary  Finn,  which  he  effects  in  a  shame- 
faced way,  off  the  stage,  as  it  were,  be- 
tween Phineas  Finn  and  Phineas  Redux 
— he  shall  be  held  strictly  to  account 
for  that,  though  he  callously  declares 
that  he  could  not  permit  his  hero 
to  be  encumbered  with  a  simple  Irish  wife 
in  the  later  book.  Trollope  committed 
a  similar  deed  when  John  Bold  disap- 
peared between  The  Warden  and  Bar- 
Chester  Towers.  To  be  sure,  by  this  act 
he  was  enabled  to  economise  his  material ; 
as  Eleanor,  maid,  played  the  heroine  of 
the  first  book,  while  Eleanor,  widow,  did 
nicely  for  the  heroine  of  the  second.  In 
Dr.  Thome — that  new  version  of  King 
Cophetua  and  the  beggar-maid  which 
Trollope  turns  into  a  glorified  fairy  tale 
in  which  the  beggar  maid,  with  acquired 
millions,  saves  the  house  of  Cophetua — 
we  forgive  the  killing  of  Sir  Roger  and 
his  son,  since  the  outcome  is  so  eminently 
satisfactory. 

Trollope,  it  must  be  confessed,  had  a 
peculiar  taste  in  names.  We  feel  that  the 
illusion  disappears  and  that  we  must  be 
reading  an  allegory  when  he  gives  his 
characters  such  appellations  as  the  Duke 
of  Omnium  of  Gatherum  Castle,  Dr.  Fill- 
grave,  Sir  Omicron  Pie,  Hon.  Elias 
Gotobed  and  Mr.  Toogood.  It  is  snob- 
bish, we  know,  but  excusable  perhaps, 
to    object    to    a    heroine    called    Mary 


Flood  Jones.  And  then,  the  titles  of 
some  of  his  novels — Phineas  Finn,  the 
Irish  Member  is  an  unprepossessing  title, 
though  we  confess  to  a  great  liking  for 
the  Finns  of  literature,  both  Huckleberry 
and  Phineas.  Even  the  publishers  ob- 
jected to  the  hybrid  title  of  Phineas 
Redux,  but  the  author  "could  find  no 
other  suitable  name."  Can  You  Forgive 
Hert  is  an  impossible  title,  cheap  and 
tawdry — something  his  novels  never  are. 

Trollope  is  never  markedly  successful 
in  constructing  plots.  His  best  con- 
structed story,  if  we  except  the  perfect 
but  slight  Warden,  is  Dr.  Thome,  the 
plot  of  which  was  suggested  by  his 
brother,  T.  Adolphus  Trollope.  He  is 
never  thrifty  with  his  materials,  but  uses 
them  lavishly  as  far  as  they  will  go,  and 
then — goes  without.  He  often  repeats 
identical  situations  in  different  books.  In 
Framley  Parsonage  there  is  the  episode 
of  the  rector's  placing  his  name  on  the 
paper  of  a  friend,  with  the  subsequent 
misery  it  entails.  The  same  situation  is 
used  in  Phineas  Finn,  though  it  is  not 
so  long  drawn  out,  and  we  are  quite  as 
relieved  as  Phineas  must  have  been  when 
Laurence  Fitzgibbons's  sister  settles  the 
affair. 

In  Dr.  Thome,  Frank  Gresham  se- 
verely punishes  the  man  who  jilted  his 
Sister.  In  The  Small  House  at  Ailing- 
ton,  Johnny  Eames  inflicfs  a  similar  chas- 
tisement on  "Apollo"  Crosbie  for  jilting 
his  sweetheart.  Sweet  Lucy  Robarts 
faces  Lady  Lufton  with  a  declaration  of 
her  entire  right  to  marry  her  son,  while 
base-born  Mary  Thome  faces  Lady  Ara- 
bella with  a  like  claim. 

Trollope's  studies  in  the  classics  were  a 
very  real  joy  to  him.  It  has  become  the 
fashion  to  decry  his  Cicero  and  his  Ccesar, 
although  the  former,  while  it  may  at 
times  be  untrustworthy,  is  full  of  a  gener- 
ous and  inspiring  enthusiasm,  and  he  is 
at  least  no  more  misleading  than  Froude. 
His  delving  among  the  ancients,  at  any 
rate,  had  the  very  definite  advantage  of 
making  his  later  years  sweet  and  happy. 

I  have  been  led  to  speak  of  Jane  Aus- 
ten in  comparison  with  Trollope,  for  in  a 
rapid  reading  of  the  novels  of  these  two 
authors  it  has  been  interesting  to  note 
that  there  is  a  definite  similarity  in  some 
points  of  their  work.     Of  course,  Trol- 
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lope's  canvases  were  always  large;  his 
colours,  though  never  glaring,  were  bril- 
liant. Jane  Austen,  with  her  genre  pic- 
tures chooses  a  very  limited  field.  She 
entirely  ignores  the  great  world  of  Par- 
liament and  the  larger  social  world  in 
which  Trollope  revelled.  He  had  a  very 
real  regard  for  Jane  Austen,  even  though 
she  had  "that  pale  tint  of  flowers  that 
blossomed  in  too  retired  a  shade,"  and 
once  declared  Pride  and  Prejudice  to  be 
the  best  novel  in  the  English  language. 
Their  methods  in  carefully  working  a 
character  out  with  a  touch  here  and  a 
touch  there  are  similar,  though  the  deli- 
cate satiric  touch  of  Jane  Austen  gives 
place  in  Trollope  to  an  unobtrusive  hu- 
mour. Their  clergymen  are  very  unlike, 
as  their  backgrounds  are  very  different, 
but  they  are  conceived  with  the  same  lov- 
ing faithfulness.  Lady  Catherine  de  Burgh 
and  Mrs.  Norris  ^give  us  the  same  sort  of 
delight  as  Mrs.  Proudie,  and  the  same  re- 
lief that  they  are  safely  shut  up  within  the 
covers  of  novels. 

It  is  sound  advice,  I  think,  to  one  to 
whom  Trollope  is  an  undiscovered  coun- 
try to  begin,  not  with  the  famous  Bar- 
setshire  series,  to  which  he  will  inevita- 
bly come,  but  with  Phineas  Finn.      He 
must  not  be  dismayed  by  the  title.    Trol- 
lope thought  he  had  made  a  mistake  in 
choosing  an  Irishman  for  his  hero,  but 
it  is  his  very  Irish  qualities  which  endear 
him  to  us — his  open  face,  impetuous  man- 
ner, his  sturdy  honesty  and  good  faith, 
even   when   these   qualities   seem   to   be 
ruining  his  career;  above  all,  his  rapid 
falling  in  and  out  of  love.     To  one  sweet- 
heart he  proposes  once,  to  another  twice 
and  to  a  third  three  times,  while  a  fourth 
proposes  to  him.     It  may  be  interesting 
to  remember  that  it  is  the    courageous 
fourth  who  is  made  the  final  guardian  of 
the  affections  of  the  doughty  Phineas. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  plethora  of  proposals 
in  this  book.     Lord  Chiltern  proposes  five 
times  before  he  finally  wins  the  hand  of 
Violet    Effingham.     The    Parliamentary 
part  of  the  book  Trollope  succeeds  in 
making    distinctly    interesting,    on    the 
whole,  and  his  work  is  entirely  lacking 
in  the  strain  of  the  Parliamentary  scenes 
of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.    He  is  as  pains- 
taking as  Zola  himself  in  his  careful  gath- 


ering of  material  for  this  series,  and,  as 
he  tells  us,  Was  in  almost  constant  attend- 
ance in  the  gallery  of  the  House  for  two 
months.     Our  dashing  hero  is  very  hu- 
man and  comes  near  making  serious  mis- 
takes, but  his  lack  of  vanity  saves  the 
situation  in  many  cases.    The  theme  of 
the  story   is  identical  with  that  of  de 
Maupassant's  Bel  Ami.    In  each  a  hand- 
some young  fellow  comes  to  the  capital 
to  make  his  fortune ;  he  succeeds  through 
the  aid  of  various  women,  who  succumb 
to  the  magnetism  and  charm  of  the  hero. 
But  Maupassant,  with  all  his  art,  can- 
not save  his  story  from  being  intrinsically 
vulgar,  while  Trollope,  without  seeming 
effort,  keeps  his  tale  on  a  very  high  plane. 
Phineas  Finn  is  not  so  finely  imagined 
as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crawley,  whom  we  must 
agree  with  Trollope  in  regarding  as  his 
highest  attainment.     He  is  not  the  "per- 
fect gentleman"  that  we  are  asked  to  see 
in  Plantagenet  Palliser.     There  is  noth- 
ing pathetic  about  him  as  there  is  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Harding,  but  he  is  every  inch 
a  man.      Yet  with  all  his  charm  he  is 
appreciably  overshadowed  by  the  charac- 
ters of  Lady  Laura  Kennedy,  Lady  Glen- 
cora,  Violet  Effingham,  above  all,  by  the 
wonderful  Marie  Goesler,  who  gradually 
wins  our  hearts,  as  she  did  the  heart  of 
Phineas.     For  after  all,  Trollope's  great- 
est bid  to  lasting  fame  is  in  his  gallery  of 
women.     One  of  our  latter-day  prophets, 
who  should  appreciate  Trollope,  for  the 
trend  of  his  own  talent  is  very  similar,  and 
who,  in  the  character  of  Penelope  Lap- 
ham  at  least,  has  treated  a  situation  and  a 
character  in  exactly  Trollope's  hearty  and 
sensible  way,  offers  the  following  tribute 
to  his  genius:  "Upon  the  whole,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  place  Trollope  among  the 
very  first  of  those  supreme  novelists  to 
whom    the    ever-womanly   has   revealed 
itself."     If  this  be  true— and  no  student 
of  Trollope  can  seriously  doubt  it — there 
is  a  very  definite  niche  in  the  temple  of 
fame  for  this  artist.     English  letters  are 
not  so  rich  that  such  a  real  talent  can  be 
ignored.     It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
the  present  rather  uncertain  and  sporadic 
recognition   of  his   worth   will   in   time 
spread  and  deepen  until  his  true  place  is 
ungrudgingly  allotted  to  him. 

Eugene  Wendell  Harter. 
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ENJAMIN  HARRI- 
SON was  inaugurated 
in  the  midst  of  a  vio- 
lent rainstorm,  which, 
continuing  all  through 
the  day,  converted  the 
streets  of  Washington 
into  a  muddy  lake.  While  the  oath  of 
office  was  being  administered,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land good-naturedly  held  his  umbrella 
over  the  bared  head  of  his  successor ;  and 
when  the  new  President  stepped  forward 
to  pronounce  his  inaugural  address,  the 
torrential  splashing  of  the  rain  made  his 
words  inaudible  to  the  sixty  thousand 
men  and  women  who  huddled  about  the 
Capitol,  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  shiver- 
ing in  the  raw  east  wind.  Superstitious 
persons  spoke  of  "the  Harrison  hoodoo," 
and  recalled  the  fact  that  President  Will- 
iam Henry  Harrison  had  died  within  a 
few  weeks  after  his  inauguration,  as  the 
result  of  a  chill  contracted  on  that  day. 
There  was  much  criticism  of  the  cere- 
monial arrangements,  which  had  been 
unintelligently  planned.  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  complained 
bitterly  of  the  insolence  with  which  they 
were  treated  by  the  employes  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  they  even  discussed  the  subject 
afterward  in  a  heated  debate  upon  the 
floor  of  the  House.  The  procession  from 
the  Senate  Chamber  to  the  East  Front  of 
the  Capitol  was  so  badly  managed  that 
it  degenerated  into  an  unseemly  scramble. 
The  customary  review,  in  which  nearlv 
forty  thousand  men  denied  before  the 
President,  was  shorn  of  its  impressiveness 
by  the  condition  of  the  streets  and  the 
bedraggled  appearance  of  the  paraders. 
Altogether,  the  inefficiency  of  man 
seemed  to  combine  with  the  disfavour  of 
the  elements  to  render  this  day  of  Repub- 
lican triumph  inauspicious. 
Mr.  Harrison's  very  long  address  con- 


tained, in  addition  to  the  usual  rhetorical 
passages,  several  paragraphs  that  were 
of  interest  as  foreshadowing  his  future 
policy.  He  spoke  of  the  development 
of  the  new  Navy,  and  said  that  "the  con- 
struction of  a  sufficient  number  of  mod- 
ern warships  and  of  their  necessary  arm- 
ament should  progress  as  rapidly  as  is 
consistent  with  care  and  perfection  in 
plans  and  workmanship."  A  general  ap- 
proval was  given  to  the  protective 
theory  of  the  tariff,  but  on  this  head  he 
probably  thought  it  unnecessary  to  speak 
at  length.  There  were  a  few  sentences 
relating  to  the  Trusts. 

"The  evil  example  of  permitting  individuals, 
corporations  or  communities  to  nullify  the  laws 
because  they  cross  some  selfish  .  .  .  inter- 
est ..  .  is  full  of  danger,  not  only  to  the 
nation  at  large,  but  much  more  to  those  who 
use  this  pernicious  expedient  to  escape  their 
just  obligations  or  to  obtain  an  unjust  ad- 
vantage over  others.  They  will  presently  them- 
selves be  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  law  for 
protection,  and  those  who  would  use  the  law 
as  a  defence  must  not  deny  that  use  of  it  to 
others.  If  our  great  corporations  would  more 
scrupulously  observe  their  legal  limitations  and 
duties,  they  would  have  less  cause  to  com- 
plain of  the  unlawful  limitations  of  their 
rights   or   of   violent   interference   with   their 

Regarding  the  matter  of  appointments 
to  office,  Mr.  Harrison  was  very  frank. 
Though  he  pledged  himself  to  enforce 
"fully  and  without  evasion"  the  Civil 
Service  law,  he  added,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  good  party  men : 

"Honourable  party  service  will  certainly  not 
be  esteemed  by  me  a  disqualification  for  public 
office.  ...  It  is  entirely  creditable  to  seek 
public  office  by  proper  methods  and  with  proper 
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motives,  and  all  applicants  will  be  treated  with 
consideration.  Persistent  importunity  will  not 
be  the  best  support  of  an  application  for  of- 
fice. ...  I  hope  to  do  something  to  advance 
the  reform  of  the  Civil  Service.  The  ideal, 
or  even  my  own  ideal,  I  shall  probably  not 
attain.  Retrospect  will  be  a  safer  basis  of 
judgment  than  promises/' 

The  President  established  himself  very 
quietly  in  the  White  House.  He  was  far 
from  being  the  object  of  that  sort  of  pub- 
lic interest  and  curiosity  which  Mr. 
Cleveland  had  experienced.  This  was 
due,  of  course,  partly  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  in  politics  altogether  a  navus 
homo.  Though  not  particularly  well 
known  in  the  East,  his  public  career  had 
been  a  long  and  honourable  one.  As 
colonel  of  an  Indiana  regiment  in  the 
Civil  War,  he  had  served  with  conspicu- 
ous gallantry,  heading  a  bayonet  charge 
at  Resaca,  and  commanding  a  brigade 
at  Kenesaw  Mountain.  Because  of  his 
share  in  the  operations  about  Nashville 
in  1864,  he  had  been  breveted  a  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  "for  ability  and 
manifest  energy."  After  the  war  he  prac- 
tised law  and  was  elected  official  reporter 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana,  publish- 
ing subsequently  a  volume  of  judicial 
decisions.  In  1876,  he  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  politics  as  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Governor,  failing,  however, 
to  secure  an  election.  In  1880  he  was 
sent  to  the  United  States  Senate,  where 
he  served  upon  several  important  com- 
mittees, and  won  some  reputation  as  a 
clear  and  forceful  reasoner.  With  this 
record,  and  because  his  character  had  not 
been  an  issue  in  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign, it  was  natural  that  he  should,  as 
President,  he  made  the  subject  of  fewer 
"pen-pictures"  and  anecdotes  than  his 
predecessor.  But  still  another  reason  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  his  personality 
was  less  remarkable. 

President  Harrison  was  a  man  of  much 
intellectual  ability.  He  had  the  mind  of 
a  trained  lawyer — acute,  penetrating  and 
analytical.  Something  of  the  casuistry 
of  the  advocate  at  times  appeared  in  what 
he  wrote  and  said:  but  in  the  main  he 
was  eminently  fair.  An  uncompromis- 
ing adherent  of  his  own  party,  he  ac- 
cepted  its  policy  without .  question   and 


defended  it  without  reservation.*  This  he 
could  do  the  more  readily  in  that  his  intel- 
lect, though  cultivated,  lacked  breadth, 
so  that  his  views  of  public  questions  were 
often  narrow  ones.  He  showed,  indeed, 
during  the  first  year  of  his  Presidency  a 
certain  absorption  in  minor  interests,  a 
fondness  for  fussing  over  questions  relat- 
ing to  petty  patronage,  and  to  all  the 
minutiae  of  politics.  This  tendency  he 
afterward  largely  overcame;  for  in  him, 
as  in  most  American  Presidents,  the  pres- 
sure of  great  responsibility  gradually 
broadened  and  developed  his  whole  nature. 
His  integrity  was  never  questioned,  and 
this  inherent  honesty  often  made  it  hard 
for  him  to  endure  the  companionship  of 
many  whose  good  will  it  was  politic  to 
conciliate.  He  felt,  in  fact,  a  strong  per- 
sonal dislike  for  some  of  the  most  in- 
fluential leaders  of  his  party ;  and  though, 
in  his  official  intercourse  with  them  he 
tried  hard  to  treat  them  with  cordiality, 
he  did  it  with  so  bad  a  grace  that  his 
actual  sentiments  became  perfectly  well 
known. 

As  a  public  speaker,  President  Harri- 
son attained  to  an  unusual  degree  of  ex- 
cellence— in  fact,  more  so  than  any  other 
President  since  Garfield.  While  in  the 
Senate  he  had  always  been  listened  to 
with  interest;  but  at  that  time  he  had 
not  yet  matured  his  powers.  There  were 
invariably  traces  of  formality  and  heavi- 
ness ;  and  while  he  was  always  dignified, 
he  was  seldom  graceful.  His  phraseology 
sometimes  suggested  the  lay  exhorter,  the 
Presbyterian  elder,  or  the  leader  of  a 
prayer-meeting.  One  of  his  locutions 
was,  "I  lift  up  a  prayer" — an  expression 
which  some  of  the  newspapers  caught  up 
and  rang  the  changes  on  with  malicious 
glee.  After  his  nomination,  the  party 
managers,  who  at  first  regarded  him 
somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  respectable 
figure-head,  urged  him  to  be  silent  during 
the  campaign.!  But  to  this  cautious  ad- 
vice he  paid  no  attention ;  and  when  dele- 
gations visited  him  at  his  home,  he  made 

♦Senator  Sherman  wrote  him  soon  after  the 
election:  "The  President  should  touch  elbows 
with  Congress.  He  should  have  no  policy  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  his  party ;  and  this  is  better 
represented  in  Congress  than  in  the  Execu- 
tive." Mr.  Harrison  lived  up  to  this  admoni- 
tion all  through  his  term  of  office. 

tMcClure,  Recollections,  p.  140. 
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short,  off-hand  speeches  which  were 
so  neat  and  telling  as  to  be  regularly 
reported  in  the  press,  and  to  furnish 
many  effective  texts  to  his  followers.  In 
all  he  delivered  ninety-four  of  these  im- 
promptu addresses,  and  surprised  even 
those  who  knew  him,  by  his  facility  and 
his  felicity.  As  President,  he  never  made 
a  flat  or  feeble  speech,  nor  one  composed 
of  platitudes.  His  oratory  was  marked 
by  ease  and  finish,  and  a  certain  geniality 
of  tone  which  by  no  means  belonged  to 
his  ordinary  conversation.  In  1891,  he 
made  a  journey  through  the  South,  and 
addressed  often  the  throngs  who  greeted 
him.  Here  he  was  surrounded  by  those 
who  were  politically  his  opponents,  and 
against  whom  he  had  fought  at  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War.    It  was  no  easv  matter 

or 

to  speak  off-hand  under  conditions  such 
as  these  without  saying  anything  to  give 
offence,  or  without  descending  to  the  most 
obvious  banality.  Yet  President  Harri- 
son never  once  did  either ;  but  rose  above 
all  criticism  in  a  series  of  little  speeches 
that  are  gems  of  occasional  oratory — 
graceful,  winning,  suggestive  and  tactful 
to  a  degree.*  In  the  longer  addresses 
that  he  made  while  he  was  President, 
the  same  qualities  were  noticeable,  and 
sometimes  there  was  revealed  a  touch  of 
that  higher  eloquence  which  combines 
dignity  and  reason  with  sincere,  un- 
studied feeling. 

At  the  time  of  his  inauguration  he  was 
in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Almost 
abnormally  short  in  stature,  he  seemed, 
nevertheless,  to  be  taller  than  he  actually 
was,  owing  to  the  length  of  his  body  and 
the  dignity  of  his  manner.  Sturdy  of 
frame,  he  enjoyed  vigorous  health.  A 
greyish  beard,  cut  nearly  square,  covered 
a  good  portion  of  his  face.  His  neck  was 
so  short  as  to  give  his  head  the  appear- 
ance of  being  set  directly  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, and  he  usually  held  his  chin  down 
and  partly  drawn  back  on  his  some- 
what protuberant  chest — a  circumstance 
which  led  the  irreverent  to  liken  his  ap- 
pearance to  that  of  a  pouter-pigeon.  If, 
however,  he  was  not  particularly  impres- 
sive, his  bearing  was  nevertheless  the 
bearing  of  a  gentleman,  and  he  was  one 

♦These  speeches  were  collected  and  published 
by  Hedges,  Through  the  South  and  West  with 
President  Harrison  (New  York,  1892). 


with  whom  not  even  an  intimate  friend 
would  have  dreamed  of  taking  liberties. 

Mr.  Harrison,  unfortunately  for  him- 
self, had  two  separate  and  distinct  man- 
ners. With  the  members  of  his  own 
household  and  a  very  few  others  he  was 
genial,  hearty  and  spontaneously  cordial. 
But  to  the  rest  of  the  world  he  exhibiced 
a  wholly  different  and  most  unsympathetic 
demeanour.  His  tone  and  manner  were  as 
cold  as  ice.  He  lacked  that  most  delight- 
ful of  all  personal  gifts — responsiveness. 
To  strangers,  and  even  to  political  friends 
who  had  to  do  with  him,  he  appeared  al- 
most ungracious  in  his  aloofness  and  in- 
difference. Those  who  talked  with  him 
were  met  with  a  frigid  look  from  two  ex- 
pressionless steel-grey  eyes,  and  their 
remarks  were  answered  with  a  few  chill 
monosyllables  devoid  of  the  slightest  note 
of  interest.  The  President  had  also 
some  rather  unpleasant  little  personal 
traits  and  habits  which  offended 
many  of  his  visitors;  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  an  unfavourable  impression  got 
abroad  with  regard  to  Mr.  Harrison  as  an 
individual.  The  whole  matter  was  rather 
strikingly  summed  up  by  one  who  knew 
him  well,  in  these  two  sentences;  "Har- 
rison can  make  a  speech  to  ten  thousand 
men,  and  every  man  of  them  will  go  away 
his  friend.  Let  him  meet  the  same  ten 
thousand  men  in  private,  and  every  one 
will  go  away  his  enemy." 

The  new  Cabinet,  with  two  exceptions, 
was  one  of  no  very  marked  distinction 
or  ability.  The  exceptions  were  Mr. 
Blaine  and  Mr.  Tracv.    President  Harri- 
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son  had  been  more  or  less  reluctant  to 
give  Mr.  Blaine  a  place  in  his  official 
household.  So  brilliant,  ardent  and  mag- 
netic a  personality  was  not  likely  to  lend 
itself  to  subordination.  The  President 
felt  that  he  might  himself  be  over- 
shadowed bv  it.  In  fact,  his  attitude 
toward  Mr.  Blaine  resembled  that  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  toward  Tilden.  The  President 
wished  to  be  master  in  his  own  house, 
and  it  did  not  please  him  to  hear  Blaine 
spoken  of  continually  as  "the  uncrowned 
king."  Nevertheless,  he  had  no  choice. 
Precedent  required  that  he  should  ap- 
point to  the  chief  Cabinet-office  the  man 
who  might  have  had  the  nomination  had 
he  wished  it,  and  who,  it  was  said,  had 
really  given  it  to  Mr.  Harrison.     Mr. 
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Blaine  had  sent  a  telegram  to  his  friends      States  District  Attorney  in  New  York, 
while  the  Chicago  Convention  was  in  ses-     and  was  for  two  years  an  Associate  Ju! 


sion ;  and  although  its  contents  were  kept 
secret,  the  Blaine  leaders  had  given  Mr. 
Harrison  their  support  immediately  after 
its  receipt.  It  was  claimed  that,  in  return, 
Mr.  Harrison  had  promised  to  make 
Blaine  his  premier. .  This  was  undoubt- 


tice  of  the  highest  court  in  that  State. 
Surprise  was  expressed  that  he  should  be 
chosen  for  the  Navy  Department  rather 
than  for  the  Attorney-Generalship.  He 
was,  however,  so  intelligent  an  adminis- 
trator   as    fully    to    justify    the    Presi- 


edly  untrue,  since  such  a  pledge  was 
quite  unnecessary.  The  President  really 
had  no  choice  in  the  matter,  and  therefore 
with  reluctance,  and  somewhat  sullenly, 
he  offered  the  portfolio  of  State  to  Mr. 
Blaine. 

Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Tracy  of  New 
York,  who  became  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  was  an  eminent  lawyer,  a  veteran 
of  the  Civil  War.    He  had  been  United 


dent's  selection  of  him ;  and  during  the 
next  four  years  he  did  admirable  work 
in  building  up  a  modern  fleet.  Mr. 
William  Windom  of  Minnesota,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  was  a  safe  man  of 
moderate  ability.  He  had  been  for  a  few 
months  a  member  of  President  Garfield's 
Cabinet,  retiring  at  the  accession  of  Mr. 
Arthur,  and  entering  the  United  States 
Senate  a  second  time.     The  new  Secre- 
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tary  of  War  was  Mr.  Redfield  Proctor  of 
Vermont,  a  wealthy  gentleman  who  had 
been  Governor  of  his  own  State.  Mr. 
Harrison's  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was 
Mr.  John  W.  Noble  of  Missouri,  a  vet- 
eran of  the  war  and  subsequently  a  prac- 
tising lawyer.  At  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment he  was  little  known  outside  of  his 
State.  The  new  Postmaster  General 
was  Mr.  John  Wanamaker  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  rich  business  man.  To  the  Attor- 
ney-Generalship the  President  called  his 
former  law  partner,  Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Miller 
of  Indiana.  Congress  had  established  a 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  addition  to 
the  existing  Executive  offices,  and  this 
office  was  now  filled  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  M. 
Rusk  of  Wisconsin,  a  State  of  which  Mr. 
Rusk  had  been  Governor  for  seven  years. 
Mr.  Rusk  was  a  somewhat  picturesque 
personage.  He  had  been  in  his  early 
years  a  farmer ;  and  his  quaint  and  often 
racy  speech  still  smacked  of  the  soil.  He 
had  served  all  through  the  Civil  War,  and 
had  displayed  remarkable  gallantry  at 
Atlanta  and  during  Sherman's  march  to 


the  sea,  where,  like  Mr.  Harrison  him- 
self, he  had  been  breveted  a  brigadier- 
general.  Next  to  Blaine,  Mr.  Rusk  was 
the  most  popular  member  of  the  Cabinet. 
He  had  a  bluff,  hearty,  unconventional 
manner;  he  administered  the  new  De- 
partment with  great  success;  and  his 
frank  honesty  and  quaint  utterances  en- 
deared him  to  the  masses,  who  spoke  of 
him  with  affectionate  familiarity  as 
"Uncle  Jerry." 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Wanamaker 
was  one  that  called  forth  an  immense 
amount  of  criticism.  Mr.  Wanamaker 
was  the  proprietor  of  a  large  shop  in 
Philadelphia,  and  he  was  also  conspic- 
uous as  a  religious  leader  and  a  promoter 
of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
and  Sunday  Schools.  He  had  a  smooth 
and  somewhat  unctuous  manner,  which 
went  very  well  with  the  profession 
of  a  certain  kind  of  piety.  But  during 
the  campaign  of  1888,  Mr.  Wanamaker 
had  both  himself  contributed,  and  had 
collected  from  the  rich  protected  manu- 
facturers of  Pennsylvania,  an   immense 
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campaign  fund,  which  he  turned  over  to 
Senator  Matthew  S.  Quay,  a  notorious 
corruptionist.  Mr.  Quay  was  then  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Executive  Com- 
mittee, conducting  the  campaign;  and  the 
cash  provided  by  Mr.  Wanamaker  had 
formed  a  part  of  the  funds  which,  in 
Indiana,  had  influenced  the  "floaters," 
and  consolidated  the  "blocks  of  five." 
The  contrast  between  Mr.  Wanamaker's 
piety  and  the  purposes  for  which  his 
money  had  been  given  was  a  little  too 
glaring  to  pass  unnoticed.  Moreover, 
under  the  circumstances,  his  appointment 
to  a  Cabinet  office  distinctly  savoured  of  a 
commercial  transaction.  His  acceptance 
of  the  post,  therefore, indicated  conditions 
which,  as  was  said  by  one  critic,  "Presi- 
dent Harrison  must  know  and,  knowing, 
must  deplore  and  feel  ashamed  of." 

"That  Mr.  Wanamaker  will  administer  the 
office  respectably  we  have  little  doubt ;  and  that 
this  will  after  a  while  be  used  as  an  argument, 
even  by  clergymen  and  religious  newspapers,  in 


favour  of  allowing  Cabinet  offices  to  be  pur- 
chased by  contributions  to  campaign  funds,  we 
have  just  as  little.  Nearly  all  corruption  begins 
under  some  harmless  guise.  Votes  arc  always 
bought  for  the  good  cause;  decisions  are  al- 
ways sold  to  the  right  side;  and  we  finally  get 
to  the  comfortable  conclusion  that  not  only  is 
God  with  the  big  battalions  but  that  He  makes 
political  debauchery  one  of  His  instruments  for 

A  feeling  of  irritation  blended  with  dis- 
gust arose  also  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Wanamaker  did  not  always  keep  his  high 
political  office  distinct  and  separate  from 
the  interests  of  his  shop.  As  the  head  of 
the  nation's  postal  system,  he  was  the 
absolute  chief  of  thousands  of  country 
postmasters.  These  men  were  kept 
reminded  by  circulars  and  otherwise 
that  the  Postmaster-General  was  also 
a  great  retail  merchant.  When  the  Pan- 
American  Congress,  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  all  the  American  Republics, 

"The  Nation,  March  7,  1889, 
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was  in  session,  its  members  visited  Phila- 
delphia; and,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to 
the  Postmaster-General,  they  made  an 
inspection  of  what  he  styled  his  "em- 
porium." On  leaving,  each  of  these 
gentlemen  had  put  into  his  hand  a 
"souvenir  volume,"  ornately  printed  and 
containing  a  florid  description  in  haber- 
dasher's rhetoric  of  the  glories  of  the 
Wanamaker  shop.  Following  the  de- 
scription was  this  extraordinary  request : 

"Dear  Sir:  Confident  of  our  commanding 
position  in  the  mercantile  world  as  leaders  in 
the  retail  commerce,  and  believing  that  we  have 
reached  the  highest  point  yet  attained  in  our 
country  in  the  science  of  retail  trading,  we 
beg  leave  to  ask  your  acceptance  of  this  souve- 
nir of  your  visit  to  our  place  of  business,  in 
the  hope  that  it  contains  information  sufficient 
to  warrant  its  submission  to  your  Government 
as  a  portion  of  your  report  upon  the  honour- 
able Congress  to  which  you  are  accredited." 

Because  of  these  and  similar  occur- 
rences, the  whole  country  was  amused 
when  the  New  York  Sun  gave  an  exhibi- 
tion of  its  impish  cleverness  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Mr.  Wanamaker.  Picking  out 
day  by  day  the  flamboyant  advertise- 
ments of  his  wares  which  appeared  over 
his  signature  in  the  newspapers,  it  treated 
them  with  great  gravity,  professing  to 
believe  that  they  had  been  personally 
composed  by  him  as  serious  literary 
productions,  and  discussing  in  terms  of 
aesthetic  criticism  Mr.  Wanamaker's 
Essays  on  Ladies'  Underwear,  his  un- 
rhymed  poems  on  Walking  Skirts,  his 
Reflections  on  Flannels,  and  his  philo- 
sophical Musings  on  Muffs.* 

But  while  the  Postmaster-General  con- 
tributed nothing  to  the  prestige  of  the 
Administration,  the  new  Secretary  of 
State  won  laurels  for  himself  and  for  his 
chief.  The  State  Department  was  a  post 
admirably  suited  to  the  tastes  and  intel- 
lectual qualities  of  Mr.  Blaine.  Like  Dis- 
raeli, whom  in  some  respects  he  strikingly 
resembled,  Blaine  loved  administration 
on  a  large  scale.  He  had  long  been  the 
most  conspicuous  figure  in  national  poli- 
tics, and  it  gratified  alike  his  ambition 
and  his  imagination  to  appear  in  the  still 
more  spacious   theatre  iof   international 

♦See,  for  instance,  the  Sun  for  March  15, 
1889. 


affairs.  His  friends  shared  his  enthusi- 
asm and  spoke  with  proud  anticipation 
of  the  "spirited  foreign  policy"  which 
was  presently  to  be  marked  out.  Mr. 
Blaine's  opponents,  on  the  other  hand, 
professed  a  feeling  of  disquietude.  They 
said  that,  with  regard  to  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States,  safety  rather 
than  brilliancy  was  to  be  preferred  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs.  They  prophesied  that 
Mr.  Blaine — restless,  aggressive,  and 
with  a  love  of  dramatic  effects — would 
involve  the  country  in  some  dangerous 
complication;  and  to  justify  this  belief, 
they  recalled  what  had  occurred  in  1882, 
when  for  nine  months  Mr.  Blaine  had 
been  Secretary  of  State  in  President  Gar- 
field's brief  administration,  and  until 
President  Arthur  relieved  him. 

The  reminder  of  that  time  was  an  in- 
teresting one.  Peru  and  Chile  were  then 
at  war  with  one  another;  and  Secretary 
Blaine  had  used  his  influence  to  preserve 
the  territorial  integrity  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  Peru,  both  of  which  were  threat- 
ened by  the  triumphant  Chileans.  This 
action  had  given  great  offence  in  Chile 
and  it  had  been  severely  criticised  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  Mr.  Blaine's  mis- 
fortune to  have  excited  a  suspicion  that 
his  motives  were  not  disinterested.  He 
had  had  some  casual  interviews  with  an 
adventurer  named  Shipherd,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  over  this 
Chilean  affair,  he  had  taken  up  certain 
claims  against  Peru,  known  as  the  Lan- 
dreau  and  Cochet  claims,  in  which  Ship- 
herd  was  peculiarly  interested.  Mr. 
Blaine  wrote  a  despatch  (August  4, 
1882)  to  the  American  Minister  in  Peru 
directing  him  to  notify  both  the  Chilean 
and  Peruvian  governments  that  no  policy 
of  peace  between  the  two  countries  must 
be  made  until  the  Landreau  claim  should 
be  settled  *  This  dispatch  deeply  angered 
Chile,  as  did  the  further  activities  of  the 
Secretary  at  that  time.  Many  thought 
that  had  not  Mr.  Arthur  become  Presi- 
dent when  he  did,  and  had  he  not 
taken  the  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Blaine,  war  might  have  occurred.  The 
whole  matter  was  investigated  afterward 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr. 
Blaine  appeared  before  a  committee  of 

♦Senate,  Exec.  Documents,  No.  79  (Forty- 
seventh  Congress),  p.  507. 
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the  House,  and  his  appearance  led  to  an 
exciting  scene.*  A  Democratic  member, 
Mr.  Perry  Belmont  of  New  York,  took  a 
leading  part  in  examining  Mr.  Blaine, 
and  he  asked  such  searching  questions, 
and  seemed  so  sceptical,  that  at  last  Mr. 
Blaine  was  nettled.  Mr.  Belmont  was  a 
new  member  of  Congress  and  was,  be- 
sides, a  young  and  unknown  man,  while 
Mr.  Blaine  was  the  most  conspicuous  fig- 
ure in  American  politics.  He  therefore 
tried  to  overawe  his  youthful  cross- 
examiner  by  assuming  the  grand  manner. 
The  phrasing  of  a  certain  telegram  was 
under  discussion.  Mr.  Blaine  declared 
that  the  words  had  been  garbled.  Mr. 
Belmont  stuck  to  his  own  interpretation. 
"I  am  not  in  a  police-court  to  be  bad- 
gered 1"  said  Mr.  Blaine ;  and  he  went  on 
to  say  that  Mr.  Belmont  had  intentionally 
altered  the  despatch  and  was  persisting 
in  a  falsehood.  Belmont's  face  grew 
white  to  the  lips,  and  then  flamed  red 
with  anger.  He  looked  Blaine  straight  in 
the  eyes.    Then  he  said : 

"I  believe  you  are  a  bully  and  a 
coward  I" 

It  was  these  incidents — the  Shipherd 
connection,  the  so-called  "guano  claim," 
and  the  strained  relations  with  Chile  in 
1882 — which  Mr.  Blaine's  opponents 
now  brought  up  again ;  but  most  persons 
regarded  them  as  ancient  history,  and 
waited  with  interest  to  see  to  what  the 
new  Secretary  of  State  would  first  turn 
his  hand.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  very 
moment  when  President  Harrison  was 
taking  the  oath  of  office,  there  existed  in 
a  far  quarter  of  the  globe  a  situation  of 
affairs  so  critical  that  it  might  at  any 
moment  plunge  the  United  States  into  a 
war  with  the  foremost  military  power  of 
Europe.  To  understand  this  situation  one 
must  recall  the  succession  of  events  which 
had  made  it  possible. 

Ever  since  the  humiliation  of  France 
at  the  hands  of  Germany  in  the  war  of 
1870,  the  latter  power  had  arrogated  to 
itself  a  sort  of  supremacy  over  other  na- 
tions. Allied  with  Austria  and  Italy,  the 
German  Empire  set  no  bounds  to  its  pre- 
tensions. Russia  was  quiescent ;  Eng- 
land was  isolated;  France  was  prostrate. 

•See  House  Report,  No.  1790  (Forty- seventh 
Congress). 


Prince  Bismarck,  as  he  sat  in  his  chan- 
cellery on  the  Wilhelm-Strasse,  felt  that 
there  indeed  was  the  true  omphalos  of 
earthly  power.  He  had  despoiled  Den- 
mark in  1864.  He  had  humbled  Austria 
in  1866.  He  had  crushed  France  in 
1870.  He  was  now  treated  with  almost 
servile  deference  by  ambassadors  and 
statesmen.  A  frown  of  his,  an  impatient 
speech,  or  a  curt  despatch,  was  enough 
to  send  the  shivers  down  the  back  of 
every  Foreign  Minister  in  Europe.  No 
wonder  that  he  had  grown  arrogant,  and 
that   all   official    Germans,   taking   their 


tone  from  him,  cultivated  a  swagger- 
ing insolence  which  paid  no  heed  to 
others'  rights  or  feelings.  In  the  early 
eighties,  the  Chancellor  was  pushing  his 
scheme  of  planting  German  colonies  in 
distant  lands;  and  any  unconsidered 
trifles  of  territory  which  he  chanced  to 
find  unclaimed  were  promptly  visited  by 
German  men-of-war  and  recorded  on  the 
official  map  as  being  German  soil.  This 
policy  was  quite  openly  directed  against 
England  as  the  great  colonising  power; 
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but  England  was  under  the  spell  of  Ger- 
many's enormous  self-assertiveness ;  so 
that  Downing  Street  seemed  timidly  anx- 
ious to  avoid  a  clash  with  the  autocrat  of 
the  Wilhelm-Strasse.  In  course  of  time, 
Prince  Bismarck  cast  his  acquisitive  eye 
upon  the  Samoan  Islands. 

The  Samoan  Islands  are  twelve  in 
number,  lying  in  the  track  of  vessels 
which  ply  between  the  American  sea- 
ports on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  Aus- 
tralia. They  have,  therefore,  a  certain 
commercial  importance,  and  to  a  naval 
power  a  definite  strategic  value.  Upon 
the  principal  island,  Upolu,  where  the 
chief  town,  Apia,  is  situated,  a  number  of 
Germans,  Americans  and  English  had 
settled.  A  Hamburg  trading  firm  was 
established  there,  as  well  as  a  thriving 
American  business  house  and  a  company 
of  Scotch  merchants.  In  1878,  a  treaty 
was  made  by  which  the  Samoan  chief  or 
"king"  of  that  time  gave  to  the  United 
States  the  use  of  the  harbour  of  Pago- 
Pago  for  a  naval  station. 

As  was  natural,  the  small  foreign  com- 
munity in  Upolu,  isolated  from  the 
greater  world  outside  and  thus  thrown  in 
upon  itself,  was  rent  by  the  small  jeal- 
ousies, intrigues  and  bickerings  which 
arise  when  petty  interests  clash  in  a  petty 
sphere.  Race  prejudice  intensified  the 
feeling,  until  Apia  fairly  seethed  with 
pent-up  emnities.  Gradually,  however, 
two  distinct  factions  were  formed,  when 
the  Americans  and  English  made  com- 
mon cause  against  the  Germans,  who 
were  the  more  numerous  and  who  were 
also  unpleasantly  aggressive.  About 
1884,  it  became  clear  that  Germany  in- 
tended by  hook  or  by  crook  to  get  con- 
trol of  the  islands,  and  in  doing  so  to  ig- 
nore the  rights  of  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can residents.  The  German  consul,  one 
Herr  Stubel,  began  to  manifest  extreme 
activity.  He  had  all  the  morgue  and 
frigid  insolence  of  the  true  Prussian 
official,  and  moreover  he  had  at  his  beck 
several  German  ships  of  war,  which  al- 
ways appeared  most  opportunely  when- 
ever Stubel  was  carrying  things  with  a 
particularly  high  hand.  The  German 
residents  assumed  a  most  offensive  bear- 
ing toward  the  other  foreigners  as  well 
as  toward  the  natives.  In  April,  1886, 
Stubel  raised  the  German  flag  over  Apia 


and  in  a  proclamation  declared  that 
only  the  government  of  Germany  should 
thereafter  rule  over  that  portion  of  the 
islands.  The  British  consul  hesitated  to 
act  without  instructions;  but  the  Ameri- 
can representative  hoisted  the  colours  of 
the  United  States  and  proclaimed  an 
American  protectorate.*  This  conflict 
of  authority  was  serious,  and  led  Secre- 
tary Bayard  to  energetic  action.  A  con- 
ference at  Washington  between  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Germany,  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  agreed  that  the 
action  of  both  consuls  should  be  dis- 
avowed and  that  the  status  quo  ante 
should  be  preserved  in  Samoa  pending 
further  negotiations. 

Bismarck,  however,  had  no  intention 
of  abandoning  his  ultimate  purpose,  or 
even  of  abiding  by  his  agreement.  A 
new  consul,  Herr  Becker,  was  sent  out 
from  Berlin  and  proved  to  be  as  obnox- 
ious as  his  predecessor.  He  planned  a 
stroke  that  was  delivered  with  prompt 
efficiency.  The  native  king,  Malietoa, 
was  favourable  to  the  English  and  Amer- 
icans. Becker,  seizing  upon  the  pretext 
afforded  by  a  drunken  brawl  between  the 
German  sailors  and  a  few  Samoans,  de- 
clared war  upon  Malietoa,  "by  order  of 
His  Majesty,  the  German  Kaiser."  Mar- 
tial law  was  proclaimed  in  Apia ;  Ger- 
man marines  were  landed ;  Malietoa  was 
seized  and  was  deported  in  a  German 
ship;  while  a  native  named  Tamasese, 
a  creature  of  the  Germans,  was  set  up  in 
his  place.  From  that  moment  events 
tended  rapidly  toward  a  crisis.  The 
American  consul,  Mr.  Harold  M.  Sewall 
of  Maine,  wrote  vigorous  despatches  to 
Washington  and  sent  emphatic  protests 
to  Herr  Becker,  who  answered  him  with 
sneering  incivility.  The  Samoans  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  German  puppet 
king,  and  took  to  the  bush,  where  the 
English  and  Americans  furnished  them 
with  arms.  But  in  Apia,  a  German  judge 
was  set  up  over  the  local  courts,  the  cap- 
tain of  a  German  cruiser  was  made 
Prime  Minister,  and  the  German  flag 
again  flew  over  the  soil  which  Germany 
had  pledged  itself  to  regard  as  neutral 
territory.  A  writer  of  genius,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson,  who  was  a  resident 
of    Samoa   throughout    these   troublous 

♦May  14,  1886. 
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times,  has  left  a  minute  account  of  the 
intolerable  bearing  of  the  Germans  and 
of  the  indignities  to  which  other  foreign- 
ers were  subjected  by  them.*  Mr. 
Sewall,  single-handed,  resisted  their  ag- 
ressions. The  British  consul  sym- 
pathised with  him,  but  the  spell  of  Ger- 
many's predominance  in  Europe  seemed 
to  paralyse  his  will.  At  last,  to  punish 
those  Samoans  who  were  in  arms  against 
Tamasese,  the  German  corvette  Adler 
was  ordered  to  shell  the  native  villages, 
so  as  to  inspire  the  people  with  a  whole- 
some dread  of  German  power. 

Just  prior  to  this  time,  there  had  ar- 
rived in  Samoan  waters  the  United 
States  sloop-of-war  Adams,  under  the 
orders  of  Commander  Richard  Leary. 
Commander  Leary  was  to  his  very  finger 
tips  a  first-class  fighting  man.  His 
name,  as  Stevenson  remarked,  was  diag- 
nostic. It  told  significantly  of  a  strain 
of  Celtic  blood  in  the  man  who  bore  it. 
Leary  had,  indeed,  a  true  Irishman's 
nimbleness  of  wit,  an  Irishman's  love  of 
trouble  for  its  own  sake,  and  even  more 
than  an  Irishman's  pugnacity.  When  he 
had  learned  just  how  things  stood  in 
Apia,  and  when  he  had  noted  the  bully- 
ing demeanour  of  the  Germans,  his  blood 
grew  hot.  Until  now  the  notes  of  protest 
addressed  to  Becker  had  been  couched 
in  formal  phrases.  The  moment  that 
Leary  took  a  hand  in  the  correspondence, 
these  notes  became  suddenly  pungent 
with  a  malicious  and  most  ingenious  wit, 
which  made  the  sacrosanct  emissaries 
-of  His  Imperial  and  Royal  German 
Majesty  fairly  gasp  with  indignation. 
The  diabolical  cleverness  with  which 
Leary  followed  up  their  every  move  was 
utterly  infuriating,  and  no  less  so  was  his 
supreme  indifference  to  what  they 
thought  or  wanted.  When  the  German 
warship  fired  rocket-signals  at  night, 
Leary  used  to  sit  on  his  quarter-deck  and 
send  up  showers  of  miscellaneous  rockets, 
which  made  their  signalling  quite  unin- 
telligible. He  refused  to  recognise  their 
appointed  king,  and  in  a  score  of  ways 
"he  covered  them  with  a  ridicule  which 
seemed  likely  to  make  them  ludicrous 
•even  in  the  natives'  eyes.  All  the  more 
■eagerly,  then,  did  Herr  Becker  urge  the 

♦Stevenson,  A  Footnote  to  History:    Eight 
Years  of  Trouble  in  Samoa   (London,  1891). 


captain  of  the  Adler  to  bombard  a  village. 
Surely  the  sound  of  the  kanonendonner 
would  bring  the  natives,  and  also  the  in- 
solent Yankees,  to  their  senses.  Captain 
Fritze  of  the#  Adler  therefore  ordered 
up  his  ammunition  and  prepared  for  the 
bombardment. 

Leary's  ship,  the  Adams,  was  a  wooden 
vessel  whose  heavy  armament  consisted 
of  smooth-bores,  only  a  few  of  which 
had  been  converted  into  rifled  guns. 
The  German  corvette  was  also  wooden, 
but  its  guns  were  of  the  latest  pattern 
turned  out  by  Krupp.  Nevertheless,  at 
short  range,  this  superiority  would  count 
for  little;  and  the  Adams  was  com- 
manded by  a  sailor  who  would  rather 
fight  than  eat.  At  the  appointed  hour, 
the  Adler  steamed  out  with  the  German 
ensign  flying  at  her  peak.  The  Adams 
followed  close  upon  her  heels,  as  if  for 
purposes  of  observation ;  but  it  was  no- 
ticed that  her  deck  was  cleared  for  action. 
Soon  the  Adler  slowed  down  and  swung 
into  position,  so  as  to  bring  her  broad- 
side guns  to  bear  upon  the  helpless  vil- 
lage. Instantly  volumes  of  black  smoke 
poured  from  the  funnel  of  the  Adams, 
the  long  roll  of  her  drums  was  heard  as 
they  beat  to  quarters,  and  the  American 
ship  dashed  in  between  the  Adler  and  the 
shore,  where  she,  too,  swung  about,  her 
guns  at  port  and  trained  directly  on  the 
Germans. 

Captain  Fritze  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve his  eves.  Such  audacity  had 
never  yet  confronted  him.  He  could  not 
fire  on  the  village  unless  he  fired  through 
the  Adams.  He  knew  that  his  first  shot 
would  be  answered  by  an  American 
broadside,  and  that  this  would  be  the 
signal  for  a  war  between  his  country  and 
the  American  Republic.  He  faltered, 
shrinking  from  so  terrible  a  responsi- 
bility: and  then,  his  heart  swelling  with 
humiliation,  he  turned  tail  and  steamed 
sullenly  away.  That  night  there  was  joy 
in  Apia;  and  the  Germans,  lately  boast- 
ful, went  about  with  shamefaced  looks. 

Soon  afterward,  Leary  set  sail  for 
Honolulu,  whence  he  might  send  des- 
patches to  his  Government.  In  his  ab- 
sence, the  Germans  tried  to  accomplish 
on  land  that  which  they  had  failed  to  do 
on  water.  It  was  known  that  the  Sa- 
moans had  gathered  in  large  numbers  in 
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the  interior  of  the  island  and  that  they 
were  in  arms  against  the  king  whom 
Germany  had  tried  to  force  upon  them. 
A  dare-devil  American  named  Klein,  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  World, 
was  with  them,  and  acted  as  a  sort 
of  military  leader.  The  Germans  laid 
a  plan  to  surprise  them  and  to  seize 
their  chiefs.  On  December  18,  1888, 
long  before  daylight,  a  battalion  of 
marines  was  disembarked  from  the  Ger- 
man cruiser  and  marched  stealthily 
through  the  forest.  An  hour  later,  the 
Samoans  fell  upon  them  and  whirled 
them  back  to  the  seashore  with  a  loss  of 
fifty  men  and  several  officers.  The  fury 
of  the  Germans  was  unrestrained.  Vice- 
Consul  Blacklock  telegraphed  to  Wash- 
ington soon  after: 

"Germans  swear  vengeance.  Shelling  and 
burning  indiscriminately,  regardless  of  Ameri- 
can property.  Protest  unheeded.  Natives  ex- 
asperated. Foreigners'  lives  and  property  in 
greatest  danger.  Germans  respect  no  neutral 
territory.  Americans  in  boats,  flying.  Ameri- 
can flag  seized  in  Apia  harbour  by  armed  Ger- 
man boats,  but  released.  Admiral  with  squad- 
ron necessary  immediately." 

Up  to  this  time,  the  situation  in  Samoa 
had  aroused  but  little  interest  in  the 
United  States.  Samoa  was  very  far 
away.  Most  Americans  had  never  even 
heard  of  it.  But  this  stirring  cablegram, 
followed  as  it  was  by  detailed  accounts 
of  German  aggression  and  of  insults  to 
the  American  flag,*  stirred  the  people  to 
a  warlike  mood.  To  this  mood  Mr. 
Cleveland's  Government  responded.  The 
war  ships  Nipsic  \  and  Vandalia  were 
hurried  off  to  Apia,  followed  shortly  by 
the  Trenton,  the  flagship  of  Admiral 
Kimberly,  a  fine  old  sea-dog  of  the  fight- 
ing type.  The  British  Government  at 
last  took  heart  of  grace  and  ordered  the 

♦The  German  sailors  had  taken  a  flag  from 
an  American  named  Hamilton,  and  had  tram- 
pled on  it  and  afterward  torn  it  to  shreds. 
Stevenson  wrote:  "These  rags  of  tattered 
bunting  occasioned  the  display  of  a  new  senti- 
ment in  the  United  States;  and  the  Republic 
of  the  West,  hitherto  so  apathetic  and  un- 
wieldy, leaped  to  its  feet  for  the  first  time 
at  the  news  of  this  fresh  insult." — Op.   cit., 

p.  527. 

tKlein  took  refuge  on  the  Nipsic,  whose 
commander  flatly  refused  to_surrender  him  to 
the  German  naval  officers. 


cruiser  Calliope  to  Samoa.  The  Germans 
were  no  less  active ;  and  early  in  March 
there  were  anchored  off  Apia,  besides  the 
vessels  just  enumerated,  a  German 
squadron  consisting  of  the  Adler,  the 
Eber,  and  the  Olga,  all  with  their  decks 
cleared  and  their  crews  ready  for  imme- 
diate battle.  A  single  rash  act  might 
provoke  a  mighty  war. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  President 
Harrison  took  office  on  March  4th. 
Four  days  later  it  was  rumoured  in  Ger- 
many that  the  Nipsic  had  fired  on  the 
Olga.  On  March  10th,  a  despatch  from 
Kiel,  which  was  supposed  to  have  come 
by  way  of  Australia,  repeated  the  report 
and  added  that  the  American  vessel  had 
been  sunk  by  a  torpedo  from  the  Olga. 
A  wave  of  excitement  swept  over  the 
whole  country.  In  San  Francisco  great 
crowds  filled  the  streets  and  massed 
themselves  about  the  newspaper  offices  to 
await  the  posting  of  further  bulletins. 
The  tone  of  the  press  was  one  of  intense 
hostility  to  Germany.  The  Government 
at  Washington  began  preparing  for  any 
emergency  that  might  arise.  All  vessels 
of  the  Pacific  Squadron  were  notified  to 
be  in  readiness.  The  new  steel  cruiser 
Philadelphia  was  hastily  equipped  for 
service.  But  the  news,  when  it  came, 
was  very  different  from  that  for  which 
men  waited.  It  told  of  a  fearful  battle, 
not  with  human  forces,  but  with  the  ele- 
ments. A  terrible  typhoon  had  struck 
the  Samoan  Islands  on  March  sixteenth, 
and  in  a  few  hours  six  of  the  war  ships 
that  had  been  anchored  in  the  harbour  of 
Apia  were  driven  from  their  moorings. 
The  Eber  was  dashed  against  a  coral  reef 
and  sunk.  The  Adler  was  capsized.  The 
Olga  and  the  Nipsic  were  hurled  upon 
the  sand ;  while  the  Trenton  and  the  Van- 
dalia, shattered  and  dismantled,  settled 
to  their  gun-decks  in  the  tremendous 
waves.  The  British  ship  Calliope  alone 
escaped.  Her  captain  with  high  courage 
staked  the  safety  of  his  ship  upon  the 
chance  of  reaching  the  open  sea.  Crowd- 
ing on  every  pound  of  steam  until  her 
boilers  were  almost  bursting,  and  with 
her  machinery  red  hot,  the  British 
cruiser  fought  "her  way  out  inch  by  inch 
against  the  hurricane.  As  she  passed  the 
American  flagship,  Admiral  Kimberly 
led   his   sailors  in   three  hearty   cheers, 
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whicft  were  answered  by  the  British  sea- 
men amid  the  shrieking  of  the  storm. 
When  the  typhoon  subsided,  it  was 
found  that  few  lives  had  been  lost;  and 
Admiral  Kimberly,  parading  the  band  of 
the  Trenton,  took  temporary  possession 
of  Apia  to  the  strains  of  the  national  an- 
them. 

The  news  of  this  disaster  dispelled  all 
thoughts  of  war  in  Germany  and  in  the 
United  States.  Prince  Bismarck  pro- 
posed a  conference  at  Berlin  to  deal  with 
the  Samoan  situation.  He  was  confident 
that  he  could  win  by  his  strenuous  di- 
plomacy what  he  had  failed  to  gain  by 
bluster  and  a  show  of  force.  He  felt  per- 
haps that  his  personal  presence  and  the 
greatness  of  his  fame  would  overawe  the 
untrained  American  commissioners,  as  it 
had  invariably  overawed  the  skilled  dip- 
lomatists of  Europe. 

He  had  dealt  with  Americans  before.  In 
1883,  a  Minister  of  the  United  States  at 
Berlin,  Mr.  A.  S.  Sargent,  had  displeased 
him  by  one  of  his  despatches.  Bismarck 
therefore  ordered  the  officials  at  the 
Foreign  Office  to  speak  only  German  to 
Mr.  Sargent  whenever  he  called.  As  Mr. 
Sargent  spoke  only  English  he  was  put 
in  a  very  humiliating  position,  and  for 
a  whole  year  had  to  carry  on  all  his  official 
duties  through  his  secretary  of  legation. 
During  Mr.  Cleveland's  Administration, 
Germans  naturalised  in  the  United  States 
were  expelled  from  Germany  with  only 
twenty-four  hours'  notice.  Mr.  Bayard 
h  d  tried  to  resent  this  breach  of  amitv 

m 

and  of  treaty  rights,  but  he  had  proved  to 
be  no  match  for  Bismarck.  On  the  whole, 
then,  the  Chancellor  felt  quite  easy  in  his 
mind. 

The  conference  met  on  April  29,  1889. 
The  United  States  was  represented  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Kasson,  Mr.  William  Walter 
Phelps  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Bates,  Mr.  Bates 
having  already  visited  Samoa  and  made 
himself  familiar  with  the  conditions  there. 
Prince  Bismarck's  object  was  to  make  a 
treaty  which  should  recognise  the  politi- 
cal predominance  of  Germany  in  Samoa. 
After  he  had  set  forth  his  views,  the 
American  commissioners  opposed  them 
absolutely.  They  insisted  that  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
should  share  alike,  and  that  the  rights  of 
each  should  be  recognised  as  equal.    Bis- 


marck was  a  great  actor.  He  could  as- 
sume at  will  a  tremendous  indignation, 
and  work  himself  into  a  rage  which  his 
huge  bulk  of  body  made  really  awe-in- 
spiring. He  now  resorted  to  this  device, 
and  frowned  portentously  as  he  growled 
out  sentences  that  seemed  full  of  menace. 
The  Americans  were  thoroughly  im- 
pressed by  his  manner,  and  they  cabled 
to  Secretary  Blaine,  informing  him  that 
the  Chancellor  was  very  irritable.  Mr. 
Blaine  at  once  flashed  back  the  terse 
reply : 

"The  extent  of  the  Chancellor's  irritability 
is  not  the  measure  of  American  rights."* 

This  message  so  stiffened  the  backbone 
of  the  American  commissioners  that  they 
held  to  their  point  with  unyielding  per- 
tinacity. Their  British  colleagues, 
heartened  by  this  example,  united  in  sup- 
porting the  American  position.  Bis- 
marck found  that  he  could  accomplish 
nothing  by  either  threatenings  or  ca- 
jolery ;  and  at  last  the  man  of  blood  and 
iron  backed  down  squarely,  and  conceded 
every  point.  Malietoa,  whom  the  Ger- 
mans had  seized  and  exiled,  was  restored 
as  King  of  Samoa.  A  general  act  was 
signed  under  which  the  three  powers  es- 
tablished a  condominium  in  the  islands. 
This  was  the  first  diplomatic  reverse 
which  Bismarck  had  encountered  in  all 
his  great  career,  and  he  had  met  it  at  the 
hands  of  the  United  States.  It  was  a 
signal  triumph  for  Mr.  Blaine  and  for  the 
nation.  The  incident  made  a  profound 
impression  all  over  Europe,  and  most  of 
all  in  England.  The  London  Saturday 
Review,  an  organ  known  for  its  hostility 
to  everything  American,  summed  up  the 
events  in  Samoa  and  then  added :  "It  has 
been  left  for  the  navyless  American  Re- 
public to  give  us  a  lead  in  the  path  of 
duty  and  of  honour." 

Taken  by  itself,  this  Samoan  affair  was 
but  a  trifling  incident  and  might  well  be 
chronicled  in  a  single  paragraph.  But  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  events  its  ultimate 
significance  is  seen  to  have  been  very 
great.  First  of  all,  it  revealed  to  the 
American  people  their  need  of  a  more 
powerful  navy;  and  Congress  soon  after 
provided  the  sum  of  $25,000,000  for  the 

♦Hamilton  (Dodge),  Biography  of  James  G. 
Blaine,  p.  659  (Norwich,  1895). 
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building  of  new  ships,  a  sum  which  was 
presently  augmented  by  a  further  appro- 
priation of  $16,500,000.  By  the  end  of 
the  year  1890,  the  United  States  had 
under  construction  five  armoured  battle- 
ships, an  armoured  cruiser  and  an  ar- 
moured ram,  besides  ten  steel  cruisers 
and  six  vessels  intended  for  coast  de- 
fence. Another  and  very  far-reaching 
result  was  found  in  the  growth  among 
official  Germans  of  an  intense  animosity 
toward  the  United  States,  for  having, 
at  every  move  of  the  Samoan  game, 
thwarted  and  humiliated  Germany.  This 
feeling  grew  with  the  lapse  of  time ;  and 
nine  years  later,  in  another  island  of  the 
sea,  it  was  destined  once  more  to  drive 
the  two  nations  to  the  very  brink  of 
war. 

Even  more  impressive  was  the  Samoan 
episode  as  the  revelation  of  a  new  temper 
in  the  people  of  the  United  States.  This 
has  been  well  described  by  Professor 
John  Bassett  Moore  in  the  following 
words : 

"The  chief  historical  significance  of  the 
Samoan  incident  lies  less  in  the  disposition 
ultimately  made  of  the  Islands,  than  in  the 
assertion  by  the  United  States  not  merely  of 
a  willingness,  but  even  of  a  right,  to  take  part 
in  determining  the  fate  of  a  remote  and  semi- 
barbarous  people,  whose  possessions  lay  far 
outside  the  traditional  sphere  of  American 
political  interests.  The  tendency  thus  ex- 
hibited, though  to  a  certain  extent  novel,  was 
by  no  means  inexplicable.  The  intense  absorp- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
domestic  affairs,  which  resulted  from  the  Civil 
War  and  the  struggle  over  Reconstruction,  had 
ceased.  .  .  .  The  old  issues  were  no  longer 
interesting.  The  national  energy  and  sense  of 
power  sought  employment  in  other  fields.  The 
desire  for  a  vigorous  foreign  policy,  though  it 
jarred  with  tradition,  had  spread  and  become 
popular."* 

Mr.  Blaine  was  less  successful  in  his 
attempt  to  establish  for  the  United  States 
the  claim  that  Bering  Sea  was  practically 
a  mare  clausum.  The  object  of  this  claim 
was  to  secure  to  American  sealers  the  sole 
right  to  take  seals  in  Bering  Sea.  Seal 
catching  was  immensely  profitable  and 

*Thc  Cambridge  Modern  History,  vii.,  p.  663 
(New  York.  1903).  See  also  Henderson, 
American  Diplomatic  Questions,  p.  251  (New 
York,  1901). 


was  engaged  in  by  Russians,  Canadians 
and  Americans.  These  sealers  made 
their  catches  in  so  indiscriminate  a  man- 
ner, killing  alike  the  females  and  the 
males,  as  to  make  it  probable  that  before 
many  years  all  seals  would  be  extermi- 
nated. The  Cleveland  Administration 
had  tried  to  establish  American  jurisdic- 
tion over  Bering  Sea  and  had  seized 
several  British  sealing  vessels  in  the  open 
waters.  These  vessels  were  subsequently 
released;  but  the  whole  question  still 
remained  unsettled  when  Mr.  Blaine 
began  a  correspondence  with  Lord  Salis- 
bury in  support  of  the  American  claim. 
In  this  correspondence  it  must  be  said 
that  the  American  Secretary  did  not  ap- 
pear to  the  best  advantage.  The  tradi- 
tions of  diplomacy  require  the  tone  of 
all  formal  communications  to  be  ceremoni- 
ous and  courtly  to  the  last  degree.  How- 
ever burning  the  question  at  issue  may 
appear,  the  diplomatic  duellists  must 
everywhere  observe  the  most  punctilious 
etiquette,  and  never  either  in  word  or 
phrase  overstep  the  limits  of  a  stately  self- 
restraint.  These  traditions  Lord  Salis- 
bury on  his  side  followed  absolutely. 
His  immensely  able  argument  was 
couched  throughout  in  terms  of  the  finest 
courtesy,  suggesting  in  every  line  the 
urbanity  and  graceful  deference  which 
mark  the  intercourse  of  high-bred  gentle- 
men. Mr.  Blaine's  despatches,  on  the 
contrary,  however  plausible,  were 
marked  at  times  by  a  certain  swagger,  a 
tone  of  lurking  insolence  and  an  offensive 
assumption  that  his  opponent's  argument 
was  one  of  conscious  duplicity  and  false- 
hood. This  perhaps  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  his  heart  of  hearts  Mr.  Blaine  was 
quite  aware  of  the  weakness  of  his  case. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  accomplished  noth- 
ing; and  at  last  he  betook  himself  from 
diplomacy  to  methods  based  on  force. 
Instructions  were  issued  to  American 
revenue  cutters  to  capture  British  sealing 
vessels  even  when  found  in  open  waters. 
The  British  Minister  at  Washington  at 
once  informed  his  Government,  and  im- 
mediately Lord  Salisbury  despatched  a 
vigorous  protest  (June  14,  1890)  which 
ended  in  the  following  very  ominous 
words : 

"The  undersigned  is  .  .  .  instructed  formally 
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to  protest  against  such  interference,  and  to 
declare  that  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment must  hold  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  responsible  for  the  consequences  that 
may  ensue  from  acts  which  are  contrary  to 
the  established  principles  of  international  law." 

What  this  really  meant  was  that  if 
American  cruisers  should  molest  British 
vessels  in  Bering  Sea  outside  of  the 
three-mile  limit,  British  ships  of  war 
would  forcibly  resist  them.  The  gravity 
of  the  crisis  was  sufficiently  apparent; 
and  Mr.  Blaine,  though  he  seems  to  have 
weighed  the  question  of  war  and  peace, 
decided  presently  for  peace.  In  a  very 
characteristic  private  note  to  the  Presi- 
dent (March  6,  1891)  he  said: 

"If  we  get  up  a  war-cry  and  send  naval  ves- 
sels to  Bering  Sea  it  will  re-elect  Lord  Salis- 
bury. England  has  always  sustained  an  ad- 
ministration with  the  prospect  of  war  pending. 
Lord  Salisbury  would  dissolve  Parliament  in- 
stantly if  we  made  a  demonstration  of  war. 
On  the  other  side  I  am  not  sure — or  rather  I 
am  sure — that  war  would  prove  of  no  ad- 
vantage to  you.  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
are  steadily  against  war  with  England  unless 
the  last  point  of  honour  requires  it.  Again, 
I  think  you  will  bitterly  disappoint  Lord  Salis- 
bury by  keeping  quiet.  We  should  have  all 
the  fuss  and  there  would  be  no  war  after  all. 
Not  a  man  in  a  million  believes  we  should  ulti- 
mately have  war."* 

The  whole  question  was  subsequently 
referred  to  arbitration.  A  mixed  tribunal 
met  in  Paris  in  1893  an<i  decided  that  the 
American  case  was  defective,  and  it  was 
therefore  lost  upon  every  legal  point  in- 
volved. The  final  decision  held :  "That 
the  United  States  have  no  right  to  protec- 
tion of,  or  property  in,  the  seals  frequent- 
ing the  islands  of  the  United  States  in 
Bering  Sea,  when  the  same  are  found 
outside  the  ordinary  three-mile  limit." 

While  Secretary  Blaine  was  confront- 
ing Bismarck,  President  Harrison  was 
busying  himself  with  the  much  less  noble 
task  of  parcelling  out  the  offices.  The 
significant  sentence  in  his  inaugural, 
which  declared  that  honourable  party 
service  would  not  be  a  disqualification  for 
appointment,  had  been  accepted  by  party 
workers  as  a  special  invitation.  These 
now  descended  upon  the  Capitol  and  over- 

♦Dodge,  p.  671. 


whelmed  the  President  with  their  im- 
portunities. Questions  of  petty  patron- 
age occupied  his  entire  time,  and  they 
seem,  moreover,  to  have  greatly  inter- 
ested him.  His  activities  for  several 
months  were  those  of  an  office-broker, 
and  the  spectacle  was  not  altogether  edi- 
fying. He  observed  the  Civil  Service 
law  as  it  stood  upon  the  books ;  and  with- 
in the  range  of  the  classified  service  no 
changes  were  made  from  partisan  mo- 
tives. But  elsewhere,  what  was  practi- 
cally a  clean  sweep  was  carried  out.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  result  strength- 
ened Mr.  Harrison  even  with  his  own 
party;  since  for  every  office-seeker  who 
was  gratified  by  an  appointment,  at  least 
three  or  four  expectant  ones  were  dis- 
appointed, while  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple viewed  this  office-mongering  with 
something  like  contempt.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that,  according  to  Senator 
Sherman,*  Mr.  Harrison  had  received 
the  Republican  nomination,  as  the  result 
of  a  bargain  with  Mr.  T.  C.  Piatt  of 
New  York.  It  was  reported  that  to  Mr. 
Piatt  had  been  promised  the  Secretary- 
ship of  the  Treasury.  If  such  a  bargain 
had  actually  been  made,  it  was  undoubt- 
edly made  without  Mr.  Harrison's  con- 
sent; for  Piatt  was  not  appointed.  Nev- 
ertheless, to  console  him,  he  was  allowed 
to  have  a  large  share  of  Federal  patron- 
age; and  the  same  concession  was  made 
to  Mr.  Quay  of  Pennsylvania.  President 
Harrison  likewise  looked  very  carefully 
after  the  interests  of  his  own  relatives. 
Offices  were  given  by  him  to  his  father- 
in-law,  to  his  son's  father-in-law,  to  his 
daughter's  brother-in-law,  to  his  own 
brother,  and  to  several  of  his  son's  col- 
lege chums.  He  also  brought  upon  him- 
self much  criticism  by  bestowing  im- 
portant places  on  the  editors  of  news- 
papers which  had  supported  him  in  the 
late  campaign.  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  of 
the  New  York  Tribune  received  the  mis- 
sion to  France.  Mr.  Thorndike  Rice, 
who,  as  editor  of  the  North  American 
Review,  had  published  an  outrageously 
personal  attack  upon  Mr.  Bayard,  was 
made  Minister  to  Russia.  Mr.  Enander,  a 
Chicago  editor,  became  Minister  to  Den- 
mark. Aji  Oshkosh  editor  received  the 
Peruvian  mission,  and  an  Indianapolis 
^Recollections,  ii.,  p.  1029. 
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editor  the  English  consul-generalship. 
One  J.  S.  Clarkson,  editor  of  the  Iowa 
State  Register,  was  allowed  to  distribute 
the  fourth-class  postmasterships.  The 
editor  of  the  Utica  Herald  became  As- 
sistant United  States  Treasurer  at  New 
York.  Mr.  Robert  P.  Porter  of  the 
New  York  Press  was  appointed  head  of 
the  Census  Bureau.  Mr.  Porter  was 
an  Englishman  by  birth,  a  Free  Trader 
who  had  with  suspicious  suddenness  be- 
come a  convert  to  Protectionism.  One 
of  these  appointments  fell  through.  It 
was  that  of  Mr.  Murat  Halstead  of  the 
Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette  to  be 
Minister  to  Germany.  Mr.  Halstead  was 
rejected  by  the  Senate  for  an  interesting 
reason.  During  the  Cleveland  Adminis- 
tration the  Ohio  Legislature  had  elected 
as  United  States  Senator  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Payne,  a  warm  friend  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company.*  Subsequent  investiga- 
tion showed  that  Mr.  Payne's  election  had 
been  due  to  the  most  barefaced  bribery. 
Another  Ohio  legislature  secured  the 
necessary  evidence  of  this  fact  and  for- 
warded it  to  Washington,  accompanied 
by  a  resolution  asking  the  Senate  to  in- 
vestigate the  case  of  Mr.  Payne  with  a 
view  to  unseating  him.  Senatorial 
courtesy  was  held  to  demand  that  Mr. 
Payne  himself  should  welcome  such  an 
investigation  and  should  ask  for  it,  as 
an  honourable  man  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  do.  But  Mr.  Payne  held  his 
tongue,  and  though  lashed  by  Senator 
Hoar  with  indignant  sarcasm,  he  said  no 
word.  The  Senate,  therefore,  declined  to 
investigate  the  matter. \  Mr.  Halstead  in 
his  paper  had  declared  that  this  refusal 
was  due  to  improper  influences;  and  the 
Senate  now  took  its  revenge  by  rejecting 
the  editor's  nomination. 

All  these  circumstances — the  attempt 
to  subsidise  the  press,  the  Wanamaker 
appointment,  the  partisan  removals  and 
appointments,  the  affiliation  of  the  Presi- 
dent with  such  men  as  Piatt  and  Quay, 
and  the  proofs  of  a  petty  nepotism — ex- 
cited throughout  the  country  a  feeling  of 
disgust  which  found  expression  in  a  most 
unexpected  place.  On  April  29th  and 
the  two  following  days,  there  was  cele- 

*See  Bookman  for  March,  p.  47. 
tCf.  Lloyd,  Wealth  against  Commonwealth, 
pp.  373-388  (New  York,  1898). 


brated  in  New  York  City  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  first  inaugura- 
tion of  President  Washington.  The  details 
of  the  old-time  ceremonies  were  carefully 
reproduced.  Like  Washington,  Presi- 
dent Harrison  was  entertained  by  the 
Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Elizabethport,  whence  he  was 
conveyed  by  water  to  the  foot  of  Wall 
Street,  landing  at  the  very  place  where 
Washington  had  disembarked  a  hundred 
years  before.  A  squadron  of  warships 
thundered  a  salute  as  the  President  came 
ashore;  and  there  followed  two  public 
receptions  and,  in  the  evening,  a  gala 
ball.  On  the  30th,  the  President  was 
escorted,  as  Washington  had  been,  to 
St.  Paul's  Church,  where,  in  the  pew 
which  Washington  had  occupied,  he  list- 
ened to  a  religious  service  conducted  by 
the  Bishop  of  New  York,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
H.  C.  Potter.  When  the  Bishop  entered 
the  pulpit  in  which  Bishop  Provost  had 
preached  before  Washington,  the  presi- 
dential party  settled  themselves  down 
comfortably,  expecting  to  hear  a  polished 
historical  address,  lightened  here  and 
there  by  a  few  graceful  compliments  to 
Washington's  successor.  It  came  to  them 
with  something  of  a  shock  when  the 
Bishop,  far  from  pronouncing  a  bland 
discourse  replete  with  pleasant  things, 
spoke  out  with  something  of  the  fire  of 
an  ancient  prophet.  In  words  that 
burned,  he  contrasted  the  simplicity,  in- 
tegrity, and  honour  of  George  Washing- 
ton and  of  the  nation's  founders,  with 
the  vulgar  display,  the  self-seeking,  and 
the  shamelessness  of  men  in  high  places 
at  the  end  of  a  hundred  years. 

"The  growth  of  wealth,  the  prevalence  of 
luxury,  the  massing  of  large  material  forces, 
which  by  their  very  existence  are  a  standing 
menace  to  the  freedom  and  integrity  of  the 
individual,  the  infinite  swagger  of  our  Ameri- 
can speech  and  manners,  mistaking  bigness 
for  greatness  and  sadly  confounding  gain  and 
godliness— all  this  makes  it  impossible  to  re- 
produce to-day  either  the  temper  or  the  con- 
duct of  our  fathers." 

And  then  the  Bishop  spoke  two  sen- 
tences which  struck  home: 

"The  conception  of  the  national  government 
as  a  huge  machine  existing  mainly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rewarding  partisan  service— this  is  a 
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conception  so  alien  to  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  Washington  and  his  associates  that 
it  seems  grotesque  even  to  speak  of  it.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  imagine  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  confronted  with  some 
one  who  had  ventured  to  approach  him  upon 
the  basis  of  what  are  now  commonly  known  as 
'practical  politics.'  M* 

This  sermon  caused  a  great  sensation 
throughout  the  country.  Some  said  that 
the  Bishop  was  guilty  of  bad  taste  in 
choosing  an  occasion  such  as  this  for  a 
rebuke  so  pointed  and  so  personal. 
Others  said  that  the  whole  discourse  was 
on  the  very  highest  plane,  and  that  the 
Bishop  had  shown  himself  a  true  priest 
of  God,  speaking  out  boldly  the  lesson 
which  the  hour  and  the  place  demanded, 
and  undeterred  from  his  duty  by  those 
considerations  which  too  often  influence 
the  time-serving  and  timid  ecclesiastic. 
Certain  it  is  that  his  words  were  caught 
up  and  repeated  all  over  the  land,  and 
that  thev  voiced  the  sentiment  of  millions. 

«       

When  Congress  met  on  December  3d, 
the  President's  message  .  took  up  the 
question  of  the  surplus  in  the  Treasury. 
At  the  end  of  the  Cleveland  administra- 
tion this  had  amounted  to  something  like 
$97,000,000;  and,  as  Mr.  Harrison 
pointed  out,  it  was  more  likely  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  events  to  increase  rather 
than  to  diminish.  He  recommended, 
therefore,  a  revision  of  the  tariff  and  the 
removal  of  the  internal  tax  upon  tobacco. 
Congress,  however,  in  both  houses  of 
which  the  Republicans  had  a  working 
majority,  took  a  very  cheerful  view  of  the 
surplus,  holding,  in  the  naive  words  of 
Colonel  Frederick  Grant,  that  "a  surplus 
is  easier  to  handle  than  a  deficit."  The 
Senators  and  Representatives  felt  that  if 
the  surplus  in  the  Treasury  proved  em- 
barrassing, the  easiest  and  simplest  way 
to  reduce  that  surplus  was  to  spend  it. 
Hence,  Congress  promptly  passed  the 
Dependent  Pension  Bill  which  President 
Cleveland  had  vetoed.  At  once  the  num- 
ber of  pensioners  jumped  up  from  about 
350,000  to  nearly  550,000,  and  steadily 
increased  until,  ten  years  later,  it  had 
reached  1,000,000;  while  the  payments 
grew  from  $65,000,000  to  $150,000,000, 
representing  pretty  nearly  half  the  en- 

*New  York  Herald;  Sun;  Evening  Post, 
for  May  1,  1889. 


tire  annual  budget  of  the  United  States.* 
Heavy  appropriations  were  made  for  the 
Navy,  and  for  an  exposition  in  Chicago 
to  celebrate  the  four  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  discovery  of  America.  Money 
was  also  poured  out  lavishly  for  various 
public  works;  until  this  Congress  in  its 
two  sessions  was  responsible  for  an  expen- 
diture which  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
Congress  by  $170,000,000.  The  total 
amount  of  money  which  was  voted  for 
these  and  other  purposes  was  roughly 
computed  at  $1,000,000,000.  Hence,  the 
Fifty-first  Congress  was  generally  spoken 
of  as  "the  Billion-Dollar  Congress." 
When  this  name  was  uttered  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Mr.  Speaker  Reed  he  remarked 
casually,  "Yes,  but  this  is  a  billion-dollar 
country." 

The  saying  was  very  characteristic  of 
this  man,  who  now  began  to  play  a 
somewhat  spectacular  part  in  national 
legislation.  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Reed  was 
a  native  of  Maine,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  Congress  for  twenty-three 
years.  Reed  was  a  very  striking  figure. 
Fully  six  feet  in  height,  of  huge  girth, 
and  impressing  the  beholder  with  a  sense 
of  great  reserved  power,  he  was  both 
physically  and  mentally  a  giant.  A  keen 
reasoner,  alert,  audacious,  and  absolutely 
self-possessed,  his  party  recognised  in 
him  a  leader  who  could  be  neither  out- 
witted nor  outfaced.  His  speech  was 
caustic,  his  wit  keen ;  and  he  took  delight 
in  destroying  shams,  sometimes  even 
those  shams  which  his  associates  de- 
fended. He  had  a  nasal  Yankee  drawl, 
and  the  eyes  which  peered  out  of  his 
large  round  face  twinkled  with  an  irre- 
pressible humour.  He  was  now  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  he  was 
counted  upon  by  the  Republicans  to  force 
through  some  very  controversial  legisla- 

*Mr.  Harrison  appointed  to  be  head  of  the 
Pension  Office,  a  loud-voiced  demagogue, 
James  Tanner,  commonly  known  as  "Corporal" 
Tanner, — a  favourite  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic.  Tanner  began  "re-rating"  the 
pensions  illegally  and  bestowing  "back-pay" 
at  a  lavish  rate.  Wealthy  men,  among  them 
United  States  Senator  Manderson,  were  thus 
made  the  recipients  of  large  sums  from  the 
Treasury,  simply  by  Tanner's  mandate.  Called 
to  account  by  Secretary  Noble,  Tanner  replied 
insolently  that  he  was  the  Secretary's  superior 
officer  in  the  matter  of  pensions.  The  Presi- 
dent had  finally  to  remove  him,  so  great  became 
the  scandal  of  his  conduct 
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tion  against  a  minority  which  was  both 
large  and  decidedly  pugnacious. 

The  measure  which  threatened  to  meet 
with  the  bitterest  opposition  was  a  Fed- 
eral Elections  Bill,  intended  to  give  the 
Federal  Government  power  to  supervise 
Congressional  elections,  and  if  necessary 
to  use  military  force  for  the  protection 
of  every  legal  voter.  This  measure  was 
directed  against  the  South,  where  the 
negro  vote  had  practically  been  sup- 
pressed. The  fact  was  perfectly  well 
known.  The  South  was  unanimous 
against  any  interference  which  would 
once  more  tend  to  restore  the  negro  to 
political  importance.  Over  the  proposed 
bill,  therefore,  the  fight  was  certain  to 
be  acrimonious  and  protracted.  It  was 
believed  that  the  minority,  by  making  use 
ot  filibustering  tactics,  by  introducing 
dilatory  motions  and  by  demanding  the 
roll-call  upon  each  of  these,  could  wear 
out  the  majority  and  thus  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  By  refusing  to  vote, 
the  Democrats  could,  under  the  existing 
rules,  prevent  a  quorum  of  the  House 
unless  practically  all  the  Republican 
members  should  be  present.  Speaker 
Reed  and  his  party  friends  decided  to 
thwart  all  such  obstructions.  They  drew 
up  and  adopted  a  set  of  rules  empowering 
the  Speaker  to  refuse  to  entertain  motions 
which  were  obviously  intended  to  delay 
the  business  of  the  House,  and  also  to 
"count  a  quorum," — meaning  by  this  that 
the  Speaker  could  direct  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  to  record  as  "present  and  not  vot- 
ing" all  members  who  were  actually  there 
and  who  refused  to  answer  to  their  names 
at  roll-call. 

It  required  strong  nerves  and  absolute 
presence  of  mind  to  enforce  these  rules 
to  the  letter ;  but  Mr.  Reed  was  fully  equal 
to  the  task.  The  sessions  of  the  House 
resembled  pandemonium.  Member  after 
member  on  the  Democratic  side  would 
rise  and  make  motion  after  motion, 
shouting  out  the  words  at  the  top  of  their 
lungs ;  but  the  Speaker  paid  no  more  at- 
tention to  them  than  if  they  had  been 
miles  away.  While  he  counted  his  quo- 
rums, members  sought  to  escape  from 
the  hall,  but  found  that  the  doors  were 
locked.*    Then  they  raged  up  and  down 

*Mr.  Kilgore  of  Texas,  popularly  known  as 
"Buck"  Kilgore,  gained  a  transient  fame  by 


the  aisles,  denouncing  the  Speaker  in  un- 
measured language,  yelling,  shrieking, 
and  pounding  their  desks,  while  the  Re- 
publicans added  to  the  din  by  cheering 
and  whistling  with  delight.  Passion 
waxed  so  hot  that  even  the  correspon- 
dents in  the  press-gallery  shared  in  it, 
and  many  of  them  leaned  over  the  railing, 
shaking  their  fists  at  the  Speaker,  and 
pouring  forth  a  torrent  of  profanity 
which  was  quite  inaudible  amid  the  up- 
roar. Through  it  all,  Mr.  Reed  sat  tran- 
quilly in  his  chair,  as  serene  as  a  summer 
morning,  unheeding  the  torrents  of  de- 
nunciation which  descended  on  him,  while 
he  would  say  slowly  in  his  most  exas- 
perating drawl: 

"When  —  the  ex-ci-table  gen-tle-man 
from  Tex-as  has  come  to  or-der,  the 
Chair  will  —  rule  —  upon  his  point." 

These  tempestuous  sessions  continued 
day  after  day,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
"Czar  Reed,"  as  he  was  called,  the  Fed- 
eral Elections  Bill  ultimately  passed  the 
House.  In  the  Senate,  however,  it  died 
a  natural  death ;  because  there  existed  in 
the  upper  House  the  right  of  unlimited 
debate;  and  an  alliance  was  formed  be- 
tween the  Democrats  and  a  number  of 
Republican  Senators  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill.  There  was,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  little  desire  in  the  North  for  its 
enactment  into  law.  That  the  negro  vote 
was  suppressed  throughout  the  Southern 
States  was  not  denied;  yet  most  fair- 
minded  men  had  come  to  feel  that  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  negro  had  been  a 
grievous  error ;  and  no  one  liked  to  con- 
template even  a  partial  return  to  the  hide- 
ous scenes  of  the  Reconstruction  Period, 
when  ape-like  blacks  had  leagued  them- 
selves with  the  vilest  whites  in  a  repulsive 
and  disgraceful  political  orgy. 

Under  the  Reed  rules  were  passed  the 
Dependent  Pension  Bill,  already  men- 
tioned, a  bill  for  the  admission  of  Idaho 
and  Wyoming  as  new  States,  and  bills  to 
repeal  the  Bland- Allison  Act  and  to  sub- 
stitute in  its  place  the  so-called  Sherman 
Silver  Law.  This  last  provided  that 
thereafter  the  Government  should  pur- 
chase every  month  4,500,000  ounces  of 
silver,  and  issue  against  this  bullion,  up  to 
its  full  value,  legal  tender  notes  redeem- 

kicking  down  the  door  and  making  his  escape 
at  one  of  these  sessions. 
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able  on  demand  in  silver  dollars.  As  the 
genesis  and  the  operation  of  this  new  law 
will  be  discussed  more  fully  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter,  it  may  be  passed  over  here 
without  especial  comment.  The  most  im- 
portant legislation  of  the  session  was  a 


new  tariff  bill,  framed  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  of  which  the  Chair- 
man was  Mr.  William  McKinley  of  Ohio. 
The  passage  of  this  bill  marked  a  new 
stage  in  the  development  of  protective 
legislation  in  the  United  States. 
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ERHAPS  the  best  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  how 
I  to  be  happy  though  lit- 
erary, is  found  in  the 
reading  of  one's  daily 
mail.  Aside  from  the  edi- 
Itorial  acceptances,  which 
prove  the  merit  of  one's  own  work,  aside 
from  editorial  rejections,  which  often 
prove  the  same  thing,  there  is-  such  a 
variety  of  strange  and  unexpected  mis- 
sives, that  the  sensation  is  much  like  that 
of  a  child  investigating  his  Christmas 
stocking.  To  classify  one's  unsolicited 
screeds  is  not  difficult. 

My  experience  has  proved  that  letters 
from  strangers  always  ask  for  something 
without  offering  a  return ;  or  offer  some- 
thing without  asking  a  return ;  or  propose 
an  exchange. 

Perhaps  the  first  class  is  the  least  an- 
noying. It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  the 
mute,  inglorious  Milton  thinks  the 
Milton  who  has  crept  into  print  owes  him 
a  living. 

I  recently  received  from  an  elderly  and 
estimable  clergyman  an  epic,  which  was 
Miltonic,  at  least  in  its  extent. 

The  naive  divine  stated  that  as  he  had 
no  literary  reputation,  he  wished  me  to 
read  his  poem  and  write  a  eulogium  up- 
on it,  signed  with  my  name,  which,  he  de- 
clared, would  insure  its  acceptance  by  any 
first-class  publisher. 

Although  sorry  to  prick  such  a  large 
bubble,  I  was  obliged  to  inform  him  that 
a  disciple  of  the  cap  and  bells  was  all 
unfitted  to  judge  the  merits  of  a  serious 
work,  covering  sixty  closely  typewritten 
pages.    Another  assured  soul  sent  a  bud- 


get of  doggerel  with  a  notice  to  the  effect 
that  since  I  had  acknowledged  in  a  pub- 
lished interview  my  indebtedness  to 
Authors  Who  Have  Helped  Me,  common 
humanity  demanded  that  I  should  help 
other  strugglers.  As  the  help  required 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  im- 
mediate placing  of  the  doggerel  with  the 
best  editors  at  the  highest  rates,  t  was 
obliged  to  demur. 

A  summary  appropriation  of  my  name, 
without  permission,  is  an  interesting 
phase  of  this  attitude.  I  recently  received 
from  the  editor  of  a  well-known  maga- 
zine a  letter  which  had  been  sent  to  him 
from  a  Western  city.  The  letter  con- 
tained a  contribution  of  impossible  verses 
and  was  signed  with  my  name.  The 
name,  however,  was  enclosed  in  quotation 
marks,  and  the  writer's  real  name  and 
address  frankly,  though  obscurely,  scrib- 
bled in  a  corner  of  the  sheet.  Presum- 
ably she  merely  wished  to  use  my  name 
as  a  nont  de  plume,  which  was,  of  course, 
a  subtle  bit  of  flattery. 

A  variation  of  this  style  of  compliment 
was  found  in  a  letter  from  a  young 
woman  of  New  York  City.  She  enclosed 
a  short  story  which  she  had  adapted  from 
one  of  my  books.  So  complete  was  the 
adaptation  that  she  had  retained  the  plot, 
the  plan  and  even  the  jests  and  wording, 
changing  only  the  proper  names  and 
locality.  This  composition,  she  calmly 
informed  me,  she  sent  for  my  perusal  and 
amendment;  for,  she  said,  she  felt  sure 
that  after  such  clever  additions  and  alter- 
ations as  I  could  make  she  could  readily 
place  it  for  publication ! 

An  unwelcome  type  of  letters  to  which 
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feminine  authors  are  subjected  are  those 
of  the  Admiring  Young  Man. 

And  yet,  though  nine-tenths  of  these 
are  mawkishly  sentimental,  and  often  un- 
grammatical  and  illiterate,  yet  there  is 
occasionally  a  grain  of  wheat  among  the 
chaff,  and  the  tenth  writer  proves  to  be 
interesting  and  congenial. 

Indeed,  I  am  quite  willing  to  confess 
that  some  half-dozen  or  more  of  my 
real  friends  of  to-day  first  introduced 
themselves  to  me  through  the  mail.  Re- 
cently I  received  an  epistle  beginning 
thus: 

I  have  often  wondered  what  kind  of  super- 
fools  and  idiots  wrote  letters  to  notables  who 


were  strangers  to  them.  Now  I  know,  for 
I  am  one  of  them.  The  experience  of  being 
or  achieving  what  you  have  always  detested 
verbally  and  inwardly,  is  rather  a  novel  one  to 
me,  etc,  etc. 

This  overture  brought  about  a  most 
pleasant  acquaintance,  for  which  I  have 
already  had  cause  to  bless  my  letter-box. 

Another  audacious  stranger  favoured 
me  with  his  preconceived  notion  of  my 
working  methods.     He  wrote: 

I  picture  thus  the  manner  of  your  average 
day.  You  wake.  "Ha,"  you  say,  "to-day  will 
I  write  much  nonsense.  I  will  sit  at  my  big 
desk  and  jingle  a  few  lines — just  enough  to 
keep  in  practice.  Then  I  will  dash  off  a  bur- 
lesque novel,  a  short  story  for  girls,  a  shorter 
story  for  boys,  write  divers  letters  to  members 
of  the  Mermaid  Club,  call  on  Mrs.  Prunes 
who  has  such  a  lovely  kitten,  browse  at  the 
bookshops  and  lunch  at  the  club.  Afterward 
I  will  call  on  seven  hundred  and  eight)  thou- 
sand publishers  and  leave  each  a  few  manu- 
scripts. By  that  time  I  must  run  to  the 
matinee.  Then  I  will  have  tea  with  Oliver 
Herford  and  talk  over  the  illustrations  for 
the  forthcoming  ninety-four  books,  then  I  will 
catch  the  5.22  ferry  from  the  Twenty-third 
Street  station  and  go  home  to  Rahway." 

So  nearly  right  did  he  guess  my  aver- 
age daily  performance  that  I  was  fain  to 
learn  more  of  him — and  did. 

The  following  letter  is  from  a  young 
Japanese   poet,   who   afterward   became 
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rather  well  known  in  literature.  Its 
broken  English  has  a  charm  of  its  own. 
Dear  Miss  Carolyn  Wells  :  Would  you 
like  to  per  don  me  who  takes  the  liberty  to 
write  to  you? — Believing  that  you  are  one  of 
my  friends  (Don't  be  aft  raid  with  my  bold- 
ness!), although  I  know  not  you  entirely.  I 
have  heard  of  the  little  of  you  through  Mr. 

since  then — that's  no  matter.     YoiWn- 

deed  being  such  nice  lady  to  write  about  me 
oftentime,   so  I  am  compelled  to  be  thankful 

with  this  poor  disordered  letter.     I  am  

1    Would  you  like  to  accept  my  thousand 

thankfulness  to  you? — I  hope  that  you  are  so 
kind  to  appreciate  with  me.  Of  cause  I  have 
no  any  other  desire  with  this  missive,  but  to  be 
thankful  to  you  for  such  kindness  indeed.  I 
hope  that — so  you  would  like  to  be  a  friend  to 
a  young  stranger  to  this  continent — a  poor 
Japanese  student.  Would  you  perdon  me  who 
takes  the  liberty  to  write  to  you? 

I  am  ever  yours  sincerely, 

Yone  Nocuchl 
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F.5.  You  need  not  to  tell  to  Mr.  Burgess 
that  I  wrote  to  you.— I  hope  not  also. 

My  Dear  Miss  Carolyn  Wells  :  I  am  very 
glad  hearing  from  you.    I  have  read  your  let' 


A  TALENTED  MINOR 


ter  of  April  20  yesterday,  as  I  was  away  from 
my  cottage  taking  a  trip  for  great  Yosemite 
Valley  at  the  heart  of  mighty  Sierras.  I  came 
back  here  to  Oakland  after  about  two  weeks' 
pilgrim.  Such  grand  place  where  I  long  to 
see  and  appreciate!  Although  I  could  not  have 
so  much  appreciation  anyway,  I  am  just  now 
coming  to  understand  how  majestic  she  is.  I 
am  in  these  days  resting  at  the  heights  of  Oak- 
land in  the  garden  of  Joaquin  Miller.  I  hope 
that  you  will  write  me  in  Oakland,  as  I  am  not 
there  or  I  will  not  be  there  in  Sausalite,  in 
future.  Of  cause  I  am  not  yet  settled,  but 
I  will  stay  for  a  little  while  at  this  beautiful 
heights  looking  afar  such  serene  Golden  Gate 
Bay  rising  the  sea-blue  heaven  evermore.  I 
am  sorry  very  much  that  I  could  not  write  you 
before  telling  I  have  verily  much  loves  to  hear 
from  you.    I  am,  indeed, 

Yours  truly, 

Yone  N. 
What  day  is  it  to-day?  it  is  Wednesday  any- 
how. 

Probably  because  I  follow  the  trade  of  a 
jingler,  I  receive  many  effusions  in  more 
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or  less  clever  verse.  The  subjoined  is  a 
fair  specimen,  and  if  I  thought  this  paper 
would  reach  the  eyes  of  any  or  all  of  the 
kind  young  poets  who  have  sent  me 
waste-baskets  full  of  similar  rhymes, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  thank 
them  en  masse.  Life  is  really  too  short 
to  admit  of  individual  acknowledgment, 
and,  as  a  facetious  Bostonian  stranger 
wrote  me  : 

I  suppoge  you  have  so  many  effewgions  sent 
you,  that  it's  less  than  one  that  you  remember 
to  ten  that  you  forget. 

Chicago,  July  12,  1902. 
Carolyn  Wells,  with  Yours  Truly,  to  wit :  with 

me 
You  have  done  well,  for  you've  made  a  big  hit 

with  me; 
Westernly  speaking,  you  surely  are  It  with  me, 
Humour  incarnate,  whose  friendship  dispels 
Cares  of  this  world  and  reflections  how  sad 

it  isl 
Yours  is  a  spirit  that  makes  me  feel  glad  it  is 
Saturday,  so  I  can  scribble.    Though  bad  it  is 
What  is  the  difference,  Carolyn  Wells? 
This  my  reality — 
Nonsensicality — 
Your  immortality— 
Our  cap  and  bells. 
'Nuf  of  this  rot  to-day, 
More  again — not  to-day. 
It's  too — wow ! — hot  to-day 
Carolyn  Wells! 

And  from  another  rhymester  came  a 
toy  escritoire,  completely  furnished  with 
tiny  appointments,  accompanied  by  these 
lines : 

To  the  Carolun*  Wells. 

Oh,  girl  of  the  wisdom  and  wit. 
Here's  a  nice  little  "Author's-own"  kit 

Won't  you  christen  it — do! — 

With  some  neat  billet-doux 
Write  to  me?  This  once  let  me  be  "IT"  I 


Your  nonsense  is  not  even  sense, 

And  your  sense  you  know  how  to  condense. 

Yet,  allow  me  to  state, 

That  your  sense  is  first-rate 
And  your  non-sense  is  simply  immense  1 

This  is  less  flattering : 

P.S.— Well,  well,  Carolyn  Wells,  Princess 
Perilla  the  weaver  of  shells,  mistress  of  epi- 
gram, satire  and  wit,  simile,  metaphor,  sally 
and  skit ;  brilliant  epistoler,  slinger  of  ink,  well 
on  sensation,  formality's  sink,  first-born  of 
fantasy,  wedded  to  grace,  the  devil  can't  head 
you  when  you  set  the  pace, — what  has  come 
over  you,  I'd  like  to  know,  why  have  you  fallen 
so  hard  and  so  low?  I  haven't  a  doubt  that 
you  couldn't  do  better  but  you've  sent  to  me 
a  most  commonplace  letter;  hopelessly,  horri- 
bly, foolishly  flat,  what  do  you  say,  now,  your 
highness,  to  that! 

But  I  started  this  paper  with  a  coherent 
plan  of  composition,  and  I  have  drifted 
far  away.  I  meant  to  treat  first  of  the 
letters  from  unknown  correspondents 
who  ask  for  some  favour — criticism,  liter- 
ary assistance,  autograph,  photograph, 
book-plate  or  books,  without  return  of  any 
sort;  often  without  even  return  postage. 
Worse  than  these,  however,  are  those  who 
offer  something  without  asking  a  return. 
The  offerings  are  often   frank  compli- 
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ments  or  criticisms,  and  unintelligent  ad- 
vice. Or  they  are  free  bestowals  of  plots, 
incidents  or  characters  for  the  author's 
literary  use.  Again  they  are  books  or 
other  material  gifts,  which  compel  a 
grateful,  if  mendacious,  acknowledgment. 

The  third-class  correspondents  have  a 
businesslike  desire  to  exchange. 

Many  a  volume  from  the  precious  com- 
plimentary lot  sent  me  by  my  publisher 
have  I  been  obliged  to  send  away  in  ex- 
change for  an  unwanted  autographed 
copy  of  a  contemporary's  work. 

But  though  I  receive  many  letters  from 
people  not  personally  known  to  me,  they 
are  frequently  signed  with  names  which 
may  be  found  between  the  red  covers  of 
Who's  Who. 

These  letters  are  usually  worth  while, 
and  it  is  a  real  delight  to  find  in  my  mail 
a  personal  note  from  one  with  whom  I 
have  hitherto  associated  only  in  a  maga- 
zine index.  One  of  the  most  charming 
women  in  America,  whose  books  often 
head  the  "Six  Best  Selling"  list,  wrote 
me  recently: 

I'm  green  with  envy  over  your  portrait  in 
The  Bookman.  It  seems  to  me  you  are  little 
(if  any)  more  beautiful  than  I,  but  you  ap- 
pear so! 

Another  woman  writer  of  real  litera- 
ture sent  me  a  most  acceptable  note  of 
personal  appreciation,  and  considerately 
added : 

This  requires  no  acknowledgment,  unless 
jrou   choose.      I  only   wanted  you   to  know. 

Another  interesting  note  writer  is  one 
of  our  best  known  Minor  Poets. 

His  letters  are  gems  of  poetic  prose, 
but  as  he  has  now  remarked  three  times 
(quite  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
repeating  himself),  "I  am  one  whom 
there  are  very  few  to  praise,  and  none  at 
all  to  love."  I  can't  help  thinking  his  bid 
for  sympathy  a  bit  stereotyped.  (N.  B. 
I  would  like  to  compare  notes  with  other 
recipients  of  the  wailings  of  this  poet 
soul. )  Another  writer  of  humorous 
verse,  one  more  nearly  in  my  own  class, 
sent  the  following,  which  naturally 
brought  about  a  personal  acquaintance. 


Fan  wood,  N.  J.  (six  miles  from  Rahway), 
December  2.  1901. 

My  Deab  Miss  Wells:  Why,  how  funny 
that  looks !  Never  imagined  that  you  were  Miss 
Wells  until  this  minute.  If  any  one  had  asked 
me  if  I  knew  a  Wells  who  wrote  I'd  have  said 
"No,"  promptly  You  are  just  as  much  Caro- 
lyn Wells  as  our  animal  friend  is  Seton- 
Thompson.  Oh.  good  heavens,  I  forgot.  He 
isn't  any  more.  Only  had  been  three  hundred 
years  anyhow,  so  I  don't  wonder  he  changed 
such  a  ridiculously  transient  name  as  that. 

And  since  I  live  so  near  you,  mayn't  I  come 
over  on  my  wheel  some  day  and  see  how  you 
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I've  just  returned  from  a  week's  trip,  during 
which  I  gave  my  lecture  on  "Unnatural  His- 
tory; or,  Animals  That  Are  Never  Seen,'*  illus- 
trated with  animals  of  my  own  imagining. 
This  was  written  and  drawn  years  before 
Oliver  Herford  and  you  did  those  clever  things 
in  Life.  Never  thought  of  using  them  in  pub- 
lic, but  private  friends  seemed  to  like  them  so 
much  that  at  last  I  tried  them  upon  that  some- 
what (but  not  overmuch)  intelligent  dog  yclept 
Public  and  he  wagged  his  tail  and  barked,  so 
I  have  continued  showing  them  and  explain- 
ing them.  One  of  them  has  a  tree  growing 
out  of  his  head  and  at  night  he  climbs  up  into 
the  branches  and  roosts  there. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you —    But  wait,  let 
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FROM  A  CHILD  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  HER  FAVOURITE 

HEN 

me  pay  you  a  compliment.  When  I  first  began 
to  notice  your  things  I  said  to  myself.  "She's 
my  kind."  Now.  if  you  knew  me  well  you 
would  see  that  that  was  a  very  Eiffel  of  a 


compliment,    for   I   am   frightfully  conceited, 
without  having  the  big  head. 

Yours  sincerely, 


Then  there  are  the  Hospitably  Inclined 
Strangers.  One  punctilious  gentleman 
from  Cincinnati,  while  staying  in  New 
York,  wrote: 

How  delightful  if  I  might  invite  you  to 
luncheon,  accompanied,  of  course,  by  a  deaf 
aunt.  But  that  I  suppose  would  be  entirely 
unconventional,  unwarrantable  and  not  to  be 
discussed. 

In  contrast  to  this  is  a  Chicago  youth, 
who  sent  me  an  invitation  to  dinner. 

As  he  received  no  response  (not  having 
enclosed  a  stamp),  he  wrote  again,  airily 
inquiring : 

When  are  you  coming  to  have  your  meal- 
ticket  punched? 

So  much  for  the  Westerners. 

The  microbe  that  causes  these  unso- 
licited epistles  is  no  respecter  of  ages. 
One  anti-Osier  gentleman  writes : 

My  eldest  grandson  has  often  laughed  over 
your  harmonious,  humorous  verses:  but  the 
lad  has  yet  much  to  learn  before  he  can  ap- 
proximate the  appreciation  of 

Your  obedient  servant, 


While  a  five-vear-old  infant  writes: 

Your  book  is  lovly.  i  hav  read  it  all  over 
the  hous.  i  think  you  ar  the  smartest  woman 
I  no. 

•  Among  the  humorous  letters  I  receive 
are  often  editorial  responses  from  the 
makers  of  wise  and  important  periodicals. 
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One  of  the  thirty-five-cent  editors  wrote 
thus,  after  reading  a  foolish  contribution 
I  had  sent  him: 

September  9,  1903. 

Dear  Miss  Wells:  I  feel  so  foolish  after 
reading  these  that  I  can't  go  home  to  my 
family,  for  I  haven't  any  to  go  home  to  t 

I  know  it  is  foolish  to  write  you  thus  and 
foolish  to  decline  these,  but  you  are  responsible. 
I  dare  take  no  risks,  for,  as  the  proverb  says: 
"A  fool  and  his  firm's  money  are  soon  parted." 
Isn't  that  regular  tomfoolishness?  Sec  what 
you've  done. 

Yours  with  foolish  regrets, 


Following  he  said : 

I  send  you  a  wreath  of  kittens.  If  I  were 
a  poet  I  would  write  a  poem  about  how  I 
walked  in  the  kitten-garden,  and  found  a  kit- 
ten-tree; and  gathered  all  the  kits  to  make 
this  kitten-wreath  for  thee. 

Later  the  same  genius  wrote,  tinder 
this  characteristic  address: 


disgust  at  the  slowness 
leader  and  guide  to 
pray  remember 


Another  thus  apologises  for  delay  in 
publication : 

If  you  are  moved  to 
of  publication  in  this 
American  literary  culti' 
the  words  of  the  poick 

Speak  gently  to  the  editor — 
Forgive  him  all  his  sins : 
"  He  always  finds  his  must -leave -outs 
More  than  his  can-get- ins. 

As  always,  yours  very  sincerely, 

But  even  more  delightful  than  verses 
or  jests  are  the  little  illustrations  that 
often  accompany  the  text  of  letters.  One 
who  has  reached  the  ultimate  in  the  draw- 
ing of  kittens  sent  me  this  hasty  sketch. 


Do  you  remember  the  kitten-wreath  I  sent 
you  oner?  Thai  was  a  great  kitten  year.  Now 
the  trots  are  bare,  and  only  one  little  kitten 
have  I  been  able  lo  shake  down  for  you, 

1    sent   tliee  once  a  kitten- wreath, — 

Now  all  the  trees  are  bare; 
And  I  can  scarcely  find  enough 
To  make  a  kittoniere. 
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I  send  you  the  kittoniere,  and  hope  that 
next  year  will  be  brighter  and  more  kitten  ful. 


And  by  way  of  an  appropriate  tail-piece 


I  would  like  to  offer  this  clever  portrait 
of  the  Present  Scribe,  known  in  certain 
circles  as  the  Princess  Perilla : 

Carolyn  Wells. 


THE  PASSING  AWAY  OF  THE  EDITOR 


HE  word  editor  as  ap- 
plied to  the  conductors 
cf  magazines  and  news- 
papers is  rapidly  be- 
coming; a  mere  courtesy 
title;  for  the  powers  and 
functions  formerly  exer- 
cised by  editors,  properly  so  called,  are 
being  more  and  more  usurped  by  the 
capitalist  proprietor.  There  are  not  a  few 
magazines  where  the  "editor"  has  hardly 
more  say  in  the  acceptance  of  a  manu- 
script than  the  contributor  who  sends  it 
in.  Few  are  the  editors  left  who  uphold 
the  magisterial  dignity  and  awe  with 
which  the  name  of  editor  was  wont  to 
be  invested.  These  survive  owing  chiefly 
to  the  prestige  of  long  service,  and  even 
they  are  not  always  free  from  the  en- 
croachments of  the  new  method.  The 
proprietor  still  feels  the  irksome  necessity 
of  treating  their  editorial  policies  with 
respect,  though  secretly  chafing  for  the 
moment  when  they  shall  give  place  to 
more  manageable,  modern  tools. 

The  "new"  editor,  in  fact,  is  little  more 
than  a  clerk  doing  the  bidding  of  his  pro- 
prietor, and  the  proprietor's  idea  of  edit- 
ing is  slavishly  to  truckle  to  the  public 
taste — or  rather  to  his  crude  conception 
of  the  public  taste.  The  only  real  editors 
of  to-day  are  the  capitalist  and  the  pub- 
lic.    The  nominal  editor  is  merely  an 


office-boy  of  larger  growth,  and  slightly 
larger  salary. 

Innocent  souls  still,  of  course,  imagine 
him  clothed  with  divine  powers,  and 
letters  of  introduction  to  him  are  still 
sought  after  by  the  superstitious  be- 
ginner. Alas!  the  chances  are  that  the 
better  he  thinks  of  your  MS.  the  less  likely 
is  it  to  be  accepted  by — the  proprietor; 
for  Mr.  Snooks,  the  proprietor,  has  de- 
cided tastes  of  his  own,  and  a  peculiar 
distaste  for  anything  remotely  savouring 
of  the  "literary."  His  broad  editorial 
axiom  is  that  a  popular  magazine  should 
be  everything  and  anything  but — "litera- 
ture." For  any  signs  of  the  literary 
taint  he  keeps  open  a  stern  and  ever- 
watchful  eye,  and  the  "editor"  or  "edi- 
torial assistant" — to  make  a  distinction 
without  a  difference — whom  he  should 
suspect  of  literary  leanings  has  but  a 
short  shrift.  Mr.  Snooks  is  seldom  much 
of  a  reader  himself.  His  activities  have 
been  exclusively  financial,  and  he  has 
drifted  into  the  magazine  business  as  he 
might  have  drifted  into  pork  or  theatres 
— from  purely  financial  reasons.  His 
literary  needs  are  bounded  on  the  north 
by  a  detective  story,  and  on  the  south  by 
a  scientific  article.  The  old  masters  of 
literature  are  as  much  foolishness  to  him 
as  the  old  masters  of  painting.  In  short, 
he  is  just  a  common,  ignorant  man  with 
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money  invested  in  a  magazine;  and  who 
shall  blame  him  if  he  goes  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  he  who  pays  the  piper  calls  the 
tune.  When  he  starts  in,  he .  not  in- 
frequently begins  by  entrusting  his  maga- 
zine to  some  young  man  with  real  edi- 
torial ability  and  ambition  to  make  a 
really  good  thing.  This  young  man 
gathers  about  him  a  group  of  kindred 
spirits,  and  the  result  is  that  after  the 
publication  of  the  second  number  Mr. 
Snooks  decides  to  edit  the  magazine  him- 
self, with  the  aid  of  a  secretary  and  a  few 
typewriters.  His  bright  young  men 
hadn't  understood  "what  the  public  wants" 
at  all.  They  were  too  high-toned,  too 
"literary."  What  the  public  wants  is 
short  stories  and  pictures  of  actresses; 
and  the  short  stories,  like  the  actresses, 
must  be  no  better  than  they  should  be. 
Even  short  stories  when  they  are  master- 
pieces are  not  "what  the  public  wants." 
So  the  bright  young  men  go  into  outer 
darkness,  sadly  looking  for  new  jobs,  and 
with  its  third  number  Snooks's  Monthly 
has  fallen  into  line  with  the  indistin- 
guishable ruck  of  monthly  magazines, 
only  indeed  distinguishable  one  from  the 
other  by  the  euphonious  names  of  their 
proprietors. 

Now,  a  proprietor's  right  to  have  his 
property  managed  according  to  his  own 
ideas  needs  no  emphasising.  The  sad 
thing  is  that  such  proprietors  should  get 
hold  of  such  property.  It  all  comes,  of 
course,  of  the  modern  vulgarisation  of 
wealth.  Time  was  when  even  mere 
wealth  was  aristocratic,  and  its  posses- 
sion, more  or  less,  implied  in  its  posses- 
sors the  possession,  too,  of  refinement  and 
culture.  The  rich  men  of  the  past  knew 
enough  to  encourage  and  support  the 
finer  arts  of  life,  and  were  interested  in 
maintaining  high  standards  of  public 
taste  and  feeling.  Thus  they  were  ca- 
pable of  sparing  some  of  their  wealth  for 
investment  in  objects  which  brought  them 
a  finer  kind  of  reward  than  the  financial. 
Among  other  things,  they  understood 
and  respected  the  dignity  of  literature, 
and  would  not  have  expected  an  editor  to 
run  a  literary  venture  in  the  interests  of 
the  illiterate.  The  further  degradation  of 
the  public  taste  was  not  then  the  avowed 
object  of  popular  magazines.  Indeed — 
strange  as  it  sounds  nowadays — it  was 


rather  the  education  than  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  public  taste  at  which  the 
editor  aimed,  and  in  that  aim  he  found 
the  support  of  intelligent  proprietors. 

To-day,  however,  all  this  is  changed. 
Wealth  has  become  democratic,  and  it  is 
only  here  and  there  in  its  traditional  pos- 
sessors that  it  retains  its  traditional  aris- 
tocracy of  taste.  As  the  commonest  man 
can  be  a  multi-millionaire,  so  the  com- 
monest man  can  own  a  magazine,  and 
have  it  edited  in  the  commonest  fashion, 
for  the  common  good. 

As  a  result,  the  editor's  occupation,  in 
the  true  sense,  will  soon  be  gone.  There 
is,  need  one  say,  no  lack  to-day  of  men 
with  real  editorial  individuality — but  edi- 
torial individuality  is  the  last  thing  the 
capitalist  proprietors  want.  It  is  just 
that  they  are  determined  to  stamp  out. 
Therefore,  your  real  editor  must  either 
swallow  his  pride  and  submit  to  ignorant 
dictation,  or  make  way  for  the  little  band 
of  automatic  sorters  of  manuscript, 
which,  as  nine  tailors  make  a  man,  now- 
adays constitute  a  sort  of  composite 
editor  under  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
prietor. 

With  the  elimination  of  editorial  in- 
dividuality, necessarily  follows  elimina- 
tion of  individuality  in  the  magazine. 
More  and  more,  every  day,  magazines  are 
conforming  to  the  same  monotonous 
type ;  so  that,  except  for  name  and  cover, 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  one  magazine  from 
another.  Happily  one  or  two—ran 
nantes  in  gurgito  vasto — survive  amid  the 
democratic  welter;  and  all  who  have  at 
heart  not  only  the  interests  of  literature, 
but  the  true  interests  of  the  public  taste, 
will  pray  that  they  will  have  the  courage 
to  maintain  their  distinction,  unseduced 
by  the  moneyed  voice  of  the  mob — a  dis- 
tinction to  which,  after  all,  they  have 
owed,  and  will  continue  to  owe,  their  suc- 
cess. The  names  of  these  magazines  will 
readily  occur  to  the  reader,  and  as  they 
occur  he  cannot  but  reflect  that  it  was  just 
editorial  individuality  and  a  high  stan- 
dard of  policy  that  made  them  what  they 
are,  and  what,  it  is  ardently  to  be  hoped, 
they  will  still  continue  to  be.  Plutus 
and  Demos  are  the  worst  possible  editors 
for  a  magazine ;  and  in  the  end,  even,  the 
best  always  makes  the  most  money. 

Richard  Le  Gallienne. 
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F  the  truth  is,  that  the 
greatest  joy  for  a  man 
in  middle  life  is  to  have 
realised  the  ambitious 
dreams  of  his  youth, 
Chartran  must  be  con- 
tent. In  spite  of  his  fam- 
ily tradition,  through  the  very  strength 
of  his  vocation  and  the  personality  of 
his  talents,  he  has  won  a  high  place 
among  the  portrait  painters  of  our  time. 
His  father  was  Councillor  at  the  Court 
of  Appeals  of  Besanson  (the  birthplace 
of  Victor  Hugo),  where  he  was  born 
on  the  twentieth  day  of  July,  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-nine.  At  home  they 
wanted  him  to  become  a  lawyer  or  to 
devote  himself  to  a  military  career.  A 
curious  detail  may  be  noticed  in  his 
family's  origin :  he  is  the  nephew  of  Gen- 
eral Chartran,  executed  during  the  Res- 
toration, on  account  of  his  imperialistic 
tendencies;  and  through  his  mother,  he 
descends  from  Count  Theobald  Dillon, 
murdered  at  Lille  by  his  own  troops,  in  a 
panic  which  occurred  during  the  great  in- 
vasion in  1792.  At  any  rate,  no  artistic 
heredity  seemed  likely  to  turn  him 
toward  the  study  of  aesthetics  and  the  love 
of  painting;  but  nothing  prevented  his 
inclination  from  growing  and  becoming, 
day  by  day,  more  irresistible. 

As  a  boy  at  the  lycee  of  his  native 
town,  he  sketched  the  profiles  of  his  mas- 
ters. Then,  when  he  was  older,  he  went 
to  Paris  in  order  to  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  study,  and  when  eighteen  years 
of  age  he  attended  the  classes  of  Cabanel. 
In  this  atelier  he  soon  began  to  attract 
attention  by  the  boldness  of  his  touch 
and  the  finish  of  his  execution. 

In  1871  he  made  the  portrait  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  in  his  official  robes 
and  on  his  catafalque.  This  dignitary's 
(Monseigneur  d'Arbois)  body  had  i  n 
fact  just  been  exhumed  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  last  honours;  he  had  perished 
tragically  during  the  disorders  of  the 
Commune.  The  painting  made  such  an 
impression  on  public  opinion  that  no  one 
was  surprised  to  see  Chartran  win  the 
"Grand  Prix  de  Rome,"  in  1877.  He  was 


then  in  full  possession  of  those  qualities 
which  won  for  him  recognition  as  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  New  School.  He 
practised  every  kind  of  painting  with 
equal  success,  and  his  decorations  were 
not  less  appreciated  than  his  Tableaux 
de  genre  or  his  landscapes.  However, 
his  preference  was  always  toward  por- 
trait painting.  In  France  every  states- 
man, every  aristocratic  woman,  every 
renowned  artist,  in  other  words  the  in- 
tellectual "elite"  of  the  nation  wanted  to 
be  represented  by  the  young  painter. 
Thus,  in  different  exhibitions  one  can 
see  the  portraits  of  President  Carnot, 
the  Princess  of  Saxony,  Mounet  Sully,  of 
the  Academic,  Emma  Calve,  Marquis  de 
Reverseaux,  the  Ambassador  to  Vienna, 
the  Duchess  of  Rohan  and  her  daughter 
and  the  Marquis  de  Montesquiou. 
Many  are  forgotten  in  this  list  of  por- 
traits, but  there  is  one  above  all  which 
deserves  special  mention;  that  of  Pope 
Leo  XIII. 

Only  a  psychologist  like  Chartran  has 
been  able  to  give  the  predecessor  of  Pius 
X.  in  his  real  expression.  He  caught  the 
subtle  and  at  the  same  time  decided  char- 
acter of  the  Pope,  whose  discreetness  and 
prudence  exercised  from  the  Vatican  a 
world-wide  pacific  influence  during  the 
most  trying  times. 

From  the  painting  we  feel  the  refined 
intellect  behind  which  were  hidden  such 
bold  thoughts  and  deep  feelings  of  reali- 
ties, and  it  seems  that  the  long,  thin  body 
would  still  come  back  to  life  by  supreme 
effort  of  intelligence  and  will.  All  these 
details  which  appear  in  mutual  contradic- 
tion Chartran  has  unveiled  for  the  his- 
torian of  the  future.  That  is  his  master- 
piece; for  speaking  from  a  technical 
point  of  view,  Leo  XIII.  was  considered 
by  all  very  hard  to  portray. 

The  list  of  his  portraits  of  Americans 
is  a  long  one.  Before  he  came  to  this 
country  in  1893,  a*  the'  request  of  the 
Belmont  family,  he  had  already  painted 
in  France  the  portrait  of  James  Gordon 
Bennett. 

The  following  anecdote  shows  his 
taste  for  work.    A  rich  business  man  of 
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Chicago  presented  himself  one  day  at 
Chartran's  studio  and  asked  him  to  make 
his  portrait.  "What  will  it  require?" 
asked  the  visitor.  Chart  ran,  thinking 
that  he  referred  to  the  price  of  the  pic- 
ture, stated  his  terms.    "That  is  not  what 


I  mean,"  said  the  Chicagoan,  "I  simply 
want  to  know  how  long  it  will  take." 
"Well,"  replied  Chartran,  "it  depends, 
— perhaps  five  or  six  days."  The  Chica- 
goan was  so  much  astonished  that  Char- 
tran, catching  the  humour  of  the  situa- 
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tion,  worked  so  rapidly  that  he  finished 
with  his  subject  and  delivered  the  por- 
trait in  forty-eight  hours. 

He  has  had  many  similar  experiences. 
He  finds  here  many  diversified  types  of 
beauty,  and  is  said  greatly  to  admire  the 


independent  air  and  robust  bearing  of  the 
American  woman.  As  for  the  men,  he 
finds  many  examples  of  physical  force 
and  there  is  no  lack  of  models  for  his 
brush.  Thus  he  has  portrayed  many  of 
the    well-known    people    of    the    New 
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World.  The  most  important  of  these  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  Andrew  Car- 
works  are  the  portraits  of  President  Mc-  negie,  and  many  others. 
Kinley,  President  Roosevelt  and  his  Among  the  portraits  of  women  are 
family.  Admiral  Dewey.  M.  H.  Siegfried,  those  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  her  daughter, 
Mr.  Root.  Secretary  of  War.  Mr.  Shaw,  reproductions  of  which  accompany  this 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Knox,  article,  of  Mrs.  Clarence  Mackay,  Mrs. 
Attorney- General,  Mr.  Roebling.  builder  and   Miss   Sloane,  and  of  Mrs.  George 
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Gould.  There  is  not  the  space  to  analyse 
the  particular  traits  of  each.  Wishing 
simply  to  say  a  few  words  of  Cardinal 
Gibbons's  picture,  I  believe  it  to  be  one  of 
his  best  executed  here;  of  a  powerful 
style,  of  an  irreproachable  balance,  it  is 
really  the  human  document  required  by 
the  English  School,  which  demands  that 
a  painter  unveil  the  soul,  the  thoughts 
and  the  hidden  elements  of  beings.    The 


contrasts  of  colours  are  striking  and  their 
effects  are  powerful. 

I  should  also  mention  the  picture  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  H.  C.  Frick  to  the  National 
Government.  It  represents  the  signing 
of  the  Peace  Protocol  after  the  war  with 
Spain.  This  work  of  an  entirely  differ- 
ent stvle  shows  another  side  of  Char- 
tran's  art. 

/.  Francis  L'Espigarie  de  Tessan. 
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REVIEWER  who  has 
kept  his  taste  for  books 
must  often  be  tempted  to 
neglect  his  specific  duty 
for  some  home-made 
generalisation  or  remi- 
niscence. The  present 
writer  has  a  weakness  for  harking  back 
from  new  books  to  those  which  have 
but  just  ceased  to  be  new.  A  book  two 
or  three  years  old  is  no  longer  much 
talked  about  by  publishers  and  reviewers. 
It  is  in  a  state  of  limbo,  and  criticism 
seldom  takes  the  trouble  even  to  pray  for 
its  soul.  This  is  a  pity.  The  attention 
of  people  who  read  reviews,  granted  that 
there  are  such  people,  is  sure  to  be  riveted 
on  the  latest  books,  and  yet  it  cannot 
reasonably  ignore  such  of  the  next-but- 
latest  as  have  really  "made  good."  All 
which  means  that  in  saying:  even  a  little 
about  recent  amusing  verse  we  may  find 
it  quite  out  of  the  question  to  confine  our- 
selves to  books  of  the  season. 

Let  us  say  "amusing"  lest  we  be  irri- 
tated by  the  word  humour,  that  red  rag 
to  every  critic  of  spirit,  into  mere  dis- 
course. We  have  in  mind  nothing  more 
pretentious  than  a  word  about  certain 
1x>oks  of  familiar  verse,  of  parody,  and 
of  burlesque  of  one  sort  or  other.  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  that  in  our  familiar  verse 
we  are  getting  rid  of  the  French  manner, 
which  was  so  sedulously  cultivated  a 
short  generation  ago.  Sophomores  no 
longer  imitate  Mr.  Dobson,  who  has 
indeed  almost  ceased  to  imitate  himself. 
The  more  robust,  not  to  say  crude,  taste 
of  this  bumptious  young  century  prefers 


a  Barrack-Room  Ballad,  or  even  an 
Absent-Minded  Beggar,  to  all  the  ron- 
deaux  and  triolets  going  or  gone.  Let  us 
smash  all  the  china-shops,  patrician  or  aca- 
demic. Arcadia,  Belgravia — let  them  be 
terrce  incognita  to  us.  What  have  we  to 
do  with  a  Lyra  Elegantiarutn,  or  a  Bothie 
of  Tober-na-vuolich?  Aren't  we  busy 
enough  with  our  radium,  our  murder- 
trials,  our  imperialism,  and  what-not, 
without  being  bothered  with  the  learned 
prettiness  of  these  rhyming  fellows? 
They  don't  amuse  us,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing more  to  say  about  it.  Moreover,  the 
frontiers  of  Bohemia  seem  to  have  grown 
more  remote  and  dim  during  the  past  few 
years.  We  are  plain  blunt  men  in  decent 
business  suits,  and  we  have  an  equal  dis- 
trust of  fops  and  of  rowdies.  For 
Heaven's  sake  let  us  have  a  poetry  of  real 
life :  we  have  had  enough  of  this  "paint- 
ing the  thing  as  it  isn't  for  the  God  of 
things  as  they  ain't."  Give  us  a  poetry 
that,  among  other  things,  is  not  too  good 
for  advertising  breakfast  food. 

But  we  must  not  be  too  hard  on  our- 
selves. There  are  signs  of  renewed 
activity  in  such  freer  forms  of  familiar 
verse  as  Byron  and  Landor  cultivated. 
Mr.  Lewis's  Gawayne  and  the  Green 
Knight,  now  a  year  or  so  old,  is  a  happy 
jeu  d' esprit  in  the  familiar  narrative  style. 
It  is  handicapped  for  the  present  genera- 
tion by  its  form ;  but  its  couplets  are  quite 
blameless  of  the  eighteenth  century  see- 
saw to  which  even  Dr.  Holmes  clung. 
Otherwise  these  "light  changes  rung  on 
a  fantastic  theme,"  as  the  poet  calls  his 
cantos,  are  nowise  dated  by  their  matter 
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or  manner;  unless  we  might  have 
guessed  them  the  recreation  of  some 
gentleman  of  leisure  writing  in  one  or 
the  other  Cambridge  say  fifty  years  ago. 
They  have  the  tone  of  unaffected  inti- 
macy, at  once  well-bred  and  confidential, 
which  is,  after  all,  rather  too  rare  in  this 
strenuous  day  of  ours.  We  may  sniff  at 
such  old-fashioned  phrases  as  "polite 
letters,"  and  the  "humanities,"  but  the 
commodities  for  which  they  stand  have 
not  vanished  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
because  Kipling  has  sneered  at  them  and 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  has  taken  their  name 
in  vain.  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight 
is — must  it  be  confessed  ? — a  sort  of  alle- 
gory. We  may  hasten  to  get  done  with 
it  by  quoting  a  few  lines  suggestive  of 
its  flavour  in  lighter  passages.  The  poet 
discovers  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  a 
moral  discursus,  and  apologises  in 
parenthesis : 

There's  anticlimax  for  you!    Most  provoking, 
Just  when  you  thought  that  I  was  only  joking, 
Or  idly  fingering  the  poet's  laurel, 
To  find  my  story  threatens  to  be  moral. 
But  as  for  morals,  though  in  verse  we  scout 

them, 
In  life  we  somehow  can't  get  on  without  them ; 
So  if  I  don't  insert  a  moral  distich 
Once  in  a  while,  I  can't  be  realistic. 

If  to  our  reluctant  taste  there  is  some- 
thing bordering  upon  the  facetious  in 
such  asides,  we  shall  do  well  to  turn  back 
to  Byron,  Lowell,  and  Holmes,  in  whose 
work,  since  it  chances  to  be  respectably 
aged  or  aging,  we  commend  similar  pas- 
sages. These  survivals,  as  the  instances 
of  Lamb  and  Landor  suggest,  and  as,  by 
Professor  Wendell's  sufficiently  explicit, 
if  not  sufficiently  proved,  showing,  most 
American  writing  attests,  are  not  neces- 
sarily valueless  because  they  chance  to 
be  belated. 

Mr.  Charles  Henry  Webb's  verses  are 
entirely  lyrical,  and  are,  for  verses,  pretty 
well  known.  They  have  been  sufficiently 
"successful"  (we  do  not  suppose  there 
was  a  fortune  in  them)  to  show  that 
good  familiar  poetry  may  still  hope  for 
a  respectable  audience.  Vagrom  Verse 
appeared  long  enough  ago  to  win  praise 
from  Lowell  and  Holmes.  The  poet  was 
then  (in  1888)  fifty-five  years  old,  and 
had  been  till  that  time  known  mainly  as 


a  prose-writer  of  fertility  if  not  quite  of 
distinction.  The  distinction  of  his  verse 
is  undeniable,  especially  in  his  second 
collection,  published  not  long  ago,  called 
With  Lead  and  Line.  He  does  not  pro- 
duce what  Mr.  Stedman,  with  the  Dobson 
school  in  mind,  called  "patrician  rhymes." 
He  does  not  appear  to  work  by  artifice, 
or  to  be  especially  conscious  of  the  con- 
sideration of  "good  form"  in  the  narrow 
sense.  His  verse  is,  by  the  same  token, 
the  more  hearty  and  human,  an  excellent 
product  in  what  has  been  called  "lyrical 
comedy."  He  sings  the  praises  of  all 
women,  including  his  wife,  and  has  a 
good-humoured  shy  at  most  men,  includ- 
ing himself.  The  remarkable  thing  is, 
that  with  all  his  love  of  banter  and  all 
his  lavishncss  of  sentiment,  he  should  so 
often  attain  that  perfection  of  the  inti- 
mate manner,  simplex  munditiis,  which 
was  the  more  obvious  birthright  of  a 
Meleager  or  a  Landor.  As  usual,  we  are 
helpless  to  explain  the  secret  of  this 
poetic  "rightness."  There  is  that  con- 
temporary of  Mr.  Webb's  who  has  called 
himself  "Ironquill."  He  also  aspired  to 
the  familiar  manner,  and  achieved  popu- 
larity with  the  class  of  people  which  does 
not  mind  being  slapped  on  the  back  and 
poked  in  the  ribs.  But  his  pseudonym 
was  fatally  appropriate:  he  wrote  as  if 
with  a  crowbar  against  the  side  of  a 
house.  Naturally  some  persons  had  to 
notice  the  result ;  but  it  is  pretty  safe  to 
venture  the  prediction  that  the  recent 
reprint  of  his  rhymes  will  have  no  suc- 
cessor. "Ironqtiill"  would  no  doubt, 
missing  the  yawp,  consider  "John  Paul" 
a  mere  philanderer.  He  treats  the  fair 
sex  with   robust   Western   unction : 

And  as  around  our  manly  neck  she  throws 
Her  dimpled   arms   with  artless   unconcern. 
And  kisses  us  and  asks  us  to  be  hern. 
And  pats  us  on  the  jaw,  do  you  suppose 
That  we  say  "No,"  grow  frightened  on  the 

spot. 
And  faint  away?     Well,  we  should  reckon     , 
not. 
Young  man,  come  West! — You've  got  a  lot 
to  learn. 

And  here  is  Mr.  Webb  ("John  Paul"), 
himself  by  no  means  an  effeminate  East- 
erner, but,  as  chances,  a  poet : 
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.   .  .  Tq  love  as  yet  thou  hast  not  learned. 
What!  sixteen  years!    Were  it  a  week! 
But  in  less  time  have  girls  learned  Greek; 
And  in  less  time  have  eyes  less  blue 
Won  hearts,  yes,  worlds, — and  lost  them  too. 

For  such  verses  there  is,  to  be  sure, 
no  patriotic  argument  to  make:  they 
shamelessly  remind  us  of  those  by  no 
means  up-to-date  poets  of  the  Greek 
Anthology. 

In  earlier  years  Mr.  Webb  made  some 
successful  experiments  in  parody,  a  form 
which  seems  to  have  lost  something  of 
its  popularity  during  the  consulship  of 
Dobson,  but  is  now  picking  up,  if  we 
are  to  judge  from  the  amount  of  the 
current  product.  Here,  moreover,  is  a 
portent  in  the  form  of  a  Parody  An- 
thology, edited  by  Miss  Carolyn  Wells, 
herself  an  accomplished  parodist.  Such 
a  book  can  hardly  hope  to  satisfy  in  de- 
tail any  individual  lover  of  parody.  The 
unaccountable  thing  to  one  such  reader  is 
that  this  collection  contains  absolutely 
nothing  from  the  Rejected  Addresses. 
Here  is  actually  a  section  of  Wordsworth 
parodies  which  fails  to  give  honourable 
mention  to  those  immortal  Wordsworth- 
ian  horses  whose  tails  hung  down  behind. 
No  doubt  the  standard  of  English  versi- 
fied parody  has  risen  since  the  day  of 
that  memorable,  if  not  remembered,  tour 
de  force.  As  the  authors  admitted,  the 
twenty  years'  "run"  of  their  effusion  was 
due  quite  as  much  to  its  occasional  quality 
as  to  its  abstract  merit.  That  a  poetical 
competition  should  be  connected  with  the 
reopening  of  a  popular  playhouse  gave 
the  best  possible  chance  for  a  series  of 
parodies.  Yet  Miss  Wells's  omission  re- 
minds us  that  the  book  is,  for  "the  general 
public,"  as  dead  now  as  most  of  the 
poets  whom  it  hits  off.  In  their  essential 
quality  those  parodies  are  hardly  to  be 
excelled;  they  are  imitations,  not  mere 
caricatures,  as  is  attested  bv  the  tradition 
of  Scott's  quandary  as  to  whether  he 
must  not  at  some  time  have  written  the 
verses  ascribed  to  him.  Compared  with 
such  modern  work  as  Owen  Seaman's 
they  must  be  admitted  to  lack  compact- 
ness and  saliency.  They  drag  a  little 
now  and  then :  there  is  not  quite  enough 
touch-and-go  about  them.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  several  of  Calverley's 


parodies,  and  of  almost  all  Swinburne's. 
It  is  never  true  of  Seaman's.  Readers 
of  Punch  are  just  now  being  amazed  and 
delighted  by  the  brilliant  series  of- poeti- 
cal skits  being  put  forth  from  time  to 
time  by  Mr.  Seaman ;  and  they  will  look 
eagerly  for  the  new  volume  of  parodies, 
just  announced  as  forthcoming  from  that 
master  hand.  It  may  be  claimed  quite 
seriously  that  this  impersonator  is  the  one 
writer  of  his  day  who  is  absolutely 
supreme  in  his  field;  he  may  fairly  be 
called  the  greatest  parodist  that  ever 
lived.  His  work  will  be  ephemeral  only 
as  it  deals  now  and  then  with  poets  who 
are  doomed  soon  to  be  forgotten.  It  is 
hard  to  imagine  him  doing  anything 
better  than  The  Battle  of  the  Bays.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  know  that 
book  at  all,  it  will  perhaps  be  safer  to 
quote  from  the  effective  parody  of  Whit- 
man than  from  any  of  the  subtler  num- 
bers: 

I  note  the  Manhattan  boss  leaving  his  dry- 
goods  store  and  investing  in  a  small  Gatiing- 
gun  and  a  ten-cent  banner; 

I  further  note  the  identity  evolved  out  of 
forty-four  spacious  and  thoughtful  States; 

I  note  Canada  as  shortly  to  be  merged  in 
that  identity;  similarly  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
Gibraltar   and    Stratford-on-Avon ; 

Briefly,  I  see  Creation  whipped! 

0  ye  Colonels!  I  am  with  you  (I  too  am  a 
Colonel  and  on  the  pension-list)  ; 

1  drink  to  the  lot  of  you ;  to  Colonels  Cleve- 
land, Hitt,  Vanderbilt,  Chauncey  M.  Depew, 
O'Donovan  Rossa,  and  the  late  Colonel 
Monroe ; 

I  drink  an  egg-flip,  a  morning-caress,  an  eye- 
opener,  a  maiden-bosom,  a  vermuth-cocktail, 
three  sherry-cobblers  and  a  gin-sling! 

Good  old  Eagle! 

Probably  the  best  bit  of  American 
parody  was  written  by  the  late  H.  C. 
Bunner — an  experiment  (happily  re- 
printed in  Miss  Wells's  Anthology)  a 
little  similar  to  the  Rejected  Addresses. 
He  gives  five  versions  of  "Home  Sweet 
Home;"  those  after  Swinburne,  Bret 
Harte  and  Whitman  are  naturally  pretty 
broad;  but  the  lines  supposed  to  be 
written  jointly  by  Goldsmith  and  Pope, 
and  especially  the  version  "as  Austin 
Dobson  might  have  translated  it  from 
Horace,  if  it  had  ever  occurred  to  Horace 
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to  write  it,"  are  examples  of  the  very 
finest  kind  of  parody.  Imagine  this 
rondeau  from  the  Sabine  farm: 

At  home  alone,  O  Nomades, 
Although  Macxnas'  marble  frieze 

Stand  not  between  you  and  the  sky, 

Nor  Persian  luxury  supply 
Its  rosy  surfeit,  find  ye  ease. 

Tempt  not  the  far  ^gean  breeze ; 
With  home-made  wine  and  books  that  please, 
To  duns  and  bores  the  door  deny, 
At  home,  alone. 

Strange  joys  may   lure.     Your  deities 
Smile  here  alone.     Oh,  give  me  these: 
Low  eaves,  where  birds  familiar  fly, 
And  peace  of  mind,  and,   fluttering  by, 
My   Lydia's  graceful    draperies, 
At  home,  alone. 

Of  late,  American  parodists  seem 
almost  to  have  confined  themselves  to 
Fitzgerald,  the  "great  American  Pote," 
as  he  styled  himself.  Two  new  versions 
have  just  appeared,  the  work  of  writers 
well  known  to  readers  of  amusing  verse. 
Mr.  Herford's  Rubdiydt  of  a  Persian 
Kitten  is  excellent  of  its  kind,  and,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  is  reinforced  by  illus- 
trations quite  as  dainty  and  amusing  as 
the  verses.  One  picture  shows  the  kitten 
with  a  paw  on  each  side  of  a  small  stand- 
ing mirror: 

A  secret   Presence  that  my  likeness  feigns, 
And   yet,   quicksilver-like,   eludes  my  pains — 

In  vain  I  look  for  him  behind  the  glass; 
He   is   not   there  and  yet  he   still   remains. 

It  is  the  simpler  form  of  adapted,  or,  if 
you  like,  garbled  verse,  but  it  is  excel- 
lently rendered.     Mr.  Herford  has  hu- 
mour  of   the   better   kind;   not   so   Mr. 
Gelett     Burgess,     whose     Rubdiydt     of 
Omar  Cayenne  is  travesty  rather  than 
parody.     But  the  inventor  of  the  Goop 
pretends    to    nothing    in    the    way    of 
subtlety.     There  is  but  one  Purple  Cow 
and  Mr.  Burgess  is  its  prophet.     It  re- 
mained for  our  practical  age  to  make  a 
cult  of  nonsense.     Where  Lewis  Carroll 
and    Edward    Lear   have   led,   what   an 
army  of  the  faithful  have  aspired  to  fol- 
low ;  even  the  leader  of  the  Pre-Raphael- 
ites,  with  a  cult  of  his  own  upon  his 


hands,  was  not  above  his  limericks.  Miss 
Wells's  book  of  parodies  was  preceded 
by  a  Nonsense  Anthology.  In  that  col- 
lection a  proper  conspicuousness  was 
given  to  the  most  original  nonsense- 
writer  of  this  generation.  Mr.  Burgess's 
Goops  are,  after  all,  a  version  of  that 
classical  German  figure,  Slovenly  Peter; 
but  "Col.  D.  Streamer,"  though  analogies 
could  doubtless  be  found,  struck  out  what 
was  practically  a  new  vein  in  his  Ruth- 
less Rhymes.  They  caught  the  public 
ear  so  promptly  as  to  become  a  kind  -of 
legal  conversational  tender  almost  at 
once;  so  that  "Little  Willie,  in  his  best 
of  sashes,"  and  Aunt  Eliza,  and  her  me- 
morial filter,  seem  quite  like  lamented 
relatives  to  most  of  us.  Misrepresentive 
Men  is  broad  satire  rather  than  nonsense, 
and  certainly  one  of  the  most  amusing 
books  of  its  kind.  The  writer's  instinct 
for  condensation  makes  it  possible  to 
choose  from  each  of  these  flights  a  stanza 
or  so  which  is  better  than  the  rest;  for 
example  the  attention  called  to  Roose- 
velt's carte  du  jour  in  these  lines: 

At  6  a.m.  he  shoots  a  bear, 
At  8  he  schools  a  restless  horse, 

From   10  to  4  he  takes  the  air, — 
(He  doesn't  take  it  all,  of  course;) 

And  then  at  5  o'clock,  maybe, 

Some  coloured  man  drops  in  to  tea. 

Or  this  thumb-nail  sketch  of  Paderewski : 

On  concert  platforms  he  performs, 
Where  ladies  (matrons,  maids  or  misses) 

Surround  his  feet  in  perfect  swarms 
And  try  to  waft  him  fat,  damp  kisses; 

Till  he  takes  refuge  in  his  hair, 

And  sits  serenely  smiling  there. 

To  the  same  general  order  of  burlesque 
belonged  the  brilliant  Grimm  Tales  Made 
Gay  by  the  late  Guy  Wetmore  Carryl. 
They   are   more   compact   than   the   In- 
goldsby  Legends,  which  in  other  ways 
they    strongly    resemble:    especially    in 
quality    of    humour    and    ingenuity    of 
metrical  treatment.     The  best  thing  of 
the  kind  done  since  then  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  book  of  the  present  season  by  the 
author  of  the  Love-Sonnets  of  a  Hood- 
lum.    Mr.  Irwin's  Nautical  Lays  of  a 
Landsman  are  a  green  spot  in  the  desert 
of  that  unusually   dull  expanse  of   at- 
tempts at  serious  poetry  which  has  con- 
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fronted  the  critical  traveller  this  year. 
The  Hoodlum  poems  showed  Mr.  Irwin's 
mastery  of  the  sonnet  form  and  the 
Bowery  dialect,  and  his  subsequent 
parody  of  Omar  strengthened  one's  im- 
pression of  his  powers  as  a  humourist  in 
verse.  The  present  book  displays  even 
more  fully  the  versatility  of  his  fancy 
and  of  his  metrical  skill.  From  the  bare- 
ness of  such  mock-pathetic  ballads  as 
"Eberly's  Fair  Young  Bride"  and  "The 
Fate  of  the  Cabbage  Rose"  to  the  com- 
plicated structure  of  "The  Sailor's  Stove- 
pipe," which  is  obviously  after  Kipling, 
and  "The  Deep-Sea  Gudge,"  as  obvi- 
ously after  Swinburne,  the  versifier  is 
never  at  a  loss  for  the  right  cadence  and 
the  right  word.  There  is  really  nothing 
in  such  burlesque  as  this  for  long-faced 
rhymesters  to  condescend  to.  Mr.  Swin- 
burne has  just  shown  his  sense  of  the 
respectability  of  humorous  verse  by  giv- 
ing his  parodies  a  place  of  honour  in  the 
first  collected  edition  of  his  poetical  work. 
Mr.   Irwin  might  very  properly,  if  he 


should  chance  hereafter  to  turn  his  hanc 
to  serious  verse,  give  "The  Deep-Sea 
Gudge"  a  place  beside  his  version  (not 
in  the  Bowery  dialect)  of  the  Tristram 
and  Yseult  legend,  or,  haply,  his  render 
ing  into  modern  verse  of  what  he  per 
sonally  takes  to  be  the  things  as  they  arc 
As  for  us  who  read,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  be  duly  solemn  over  blank  poetry  about 
Men  with  Hoes,  without  quite  sacrificing 
our  right  to  be  duly  gay  over  such  verses 
as  Mr.  Irwin's  A  Grain  of  Salt;  which 
seems  to  me,  on  the  whole,  the  most  emi- 
nent poem  of  the  year : 

Of  all  the  wimming  doubly  blest 
The  sailor's  wife's  the  happiest, 
For  all  she  docs  is  stay  to  home 
And  knit  and  darn — and  let  'im  roam, 

Of  all  the  husbands  on  the  earth 
The  sailor  has  the  finest  berth ; 
For  in  'is  cabin  he  can  sit 
And  sail  and  sail — and  let  'er  knit 

H.  W.  Boynton. 
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( )  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  shorter  tales 
of  Tolstoy  can  fail  to 
remember  the  figure  of 
Martuin  Avdyeitch.  the 
old  shoemaker,  in  the 
one  entitled  Where  Love 
There  God  is  also.  The  tale  itself 
is  a  parable  of  charity,  one  of  a  group 
written  deliberately  as  tracts  for  the  Rus- 
sian people.  But  the  part  that  refuses  to 
be  forgotten,  long  after  the  memory  of 
the  parable  has  faded,  is  the  old  shoe- 
maker himself,  working  daily  in  his  hum- 
ble little  basement  shop,  with  its  one  nar- 
row window,  through  which  he  can  see 
only  the  feet  of  the  passers-by.  Yet  he 
knows  them,  one  and  all,  by  their  shoes, 
since  few  pairs  in  that  district  have  not 
at  some  time  passed  through  his  hands, 


to  patch  and  stitch  and  half-sole;  and 
from  the  quality  of  these  shoes,  from  the 
way  in  which  they  have  worn  down  at  the 
heel,  or  out  at  the  side,  he  judges  the 
moods,  the  habits,  the  social  condition  of 
the  wearers.  In  an  allegoric  sense,  the 
world  is  largely  made  up  of  Martuin 
Avdyeitches.  men  who  look  out  upon 
life  through  the  narrow  windows  of 
their  own  particular  trade  or  calling, 
never  seeing  quite  the  whole  of  their 
fellow-mortals,  but  only  that  particular 
side  or  segment  that  comes  within  the 
narrow  angle  of  their  experience.  It  is 
a  commonplace  of  criticism,  that  our 
novelists  often  fail  to  give  us  char- 
acters which  convince  us  that  they  are 
living,  breathing  human  beings.  It 
might  he  complained,  with  even  more 
justice,  that  they  fail  to  give  us  charac- 
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ters  that  are  living,  breathing  grocers,  or 
lawyers,  or  bank  cashiers — men  whose 
speech  and  actions  and  views  of  life  are 
largely  what  they  are  because  for  a  score 
of  years  they  have  weighed  out  sugar,  or 
browbeaten  witnesses,  or  handled  untold 
millions  of  other  people's  money;  men 
who  might  have  had  a  radically  different 
story  to  record,  had  they  elected  to  be- 
come tailors  or  doctors  or  mining  engi- 
neers. The  brewer  does  not  necessarily 
carry  with  him  an  odour  of  hops,  nor 
the  tradesman  eternally  "talk  shop7'  with 
friends  and  family;  the  conventional 
evening  dress  of  to-day  affords  no  hall- 
mark by  which  to  distinguish  between 
merchant,  broker  and  college  professor. 
And  yet  no  man  can  follow  a  particular 
business  or  profession  for  many  years 
without  becoming  a  trifle  warped,  limited, 
prejudiced,  robbed  of  some  part  of  his 
earlier  elasticity  of  judgment.  And  the 
novelist  who  neglects  this  fact,  and  fails 
to  emphasise  the  trades  and  professions  of 
his  characters  as  a  factor  of  structural 
importance,  has  fallen  short  of  a  truthful 
interpretation  of  life. 

A  few  years  ago,  M.  Georges  Pellissier 
wrote  an  interesting  series  of  papers  on 
the  priest,  the  politician,  the  man  of  let- 
ters, and  the  like, in  contemporary  French 
fiction.  A  similar  series,  based  upon  the 
American  novels  of  the  day,  would  prob- 
ably be  disappointing.  One  might  easily 
make  out  a  list  of  several  score  of  lawyers, 
doctors,  bankers,  railroad  men,  in  the 
stories  that  have  appeared  during  the  last 
five  years.  But  an  attempt  to  analyse 
these  characters,  and  deduce  from  them 
anything  in  the  nature  of  national  types, 
would  probably  prove  a  flat  failure.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  one  brings  away  the 
feeling  that  the  novelist  has  chosen  his 
hero's  vocation  in  life  not  from  a  convic- 
tion that  it  was  the  one  vocation  which  a 
man  of  his  hero's  temperament  and  attain- 
ments was  fitted  to  follow,  or  from  an 
equally  strong  conviction  that  fate  would 
have  forced  his  hero  into  that  particular 
channel,  whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  but 
simply  because  the  poor  man  must  have 
some  visible  means  of  support,  and  ac- 
cordingly is  labelled  with  the  first  line  of 
business  that  pops  into  his  author's  head. 
It  is  not  alone  the  genius  in  fiction  who  is 
bard  to  believe  in.    It  takes  a  Tolstoy  to 


give  us  even  a  shoemaker  who  convinces 
us  all  the  time  that  he  is  every  inch  a  shoe- 
maker. 

It  would  be  interesting,  if  one  had  the 
space  and  time,  to  study  the  vital  signifi- 
cance which  novelists  of  the  first  rank 
give  to  the  particular  niche  that  each  of 
their  characters  is  filling  in  the  scheme 
of  the  world's  work.  It  is  simply  impos- 
sible to  imagine  a  single  one  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's men  serving  in  any  other  sphere  of 
human  activity  than  that  assigned  to  him. 
Even  the  much  reviled  Pyecroft  is  last- 
ingly labelled  naval  engineer.  The  oil 
and  grime  of  the  engine  room  exude  in 
every  phrase  he  utters.  The  picturesque 
ruffians  that  Joseph  Conrad  creates  with 
such  amazing  fertility  are  similarly  ce- 
mented to  their  respective  livelihoods. 
The  toil  and  hardship  of  years  seem  to 
have  branded  upon  their  foreheads  the 
names  of  trader,  sailor,  thief  or  cutthroat, 
in  writing  that  the  whole  world  may  read. 
Among  our  own  writers,  the  sailors  of 
Mr.  Connolly  and  Morgan  Robertson  are 
first,  last  and  always  sailors ;  the  cowboys 
of  Owen  Wister,  however  much  he  may 
idealise  them,  are  certainly  nothing  else 
than  cowbovs;  while,  if  vou  should  at- 
tempt  to  change  the  calling  of  any  one  of 
Frank  Norris's  heroes,  to  make  Mc- 
Teague  other  than  a  dentist,  or  Jadwin 
other  than  an  operator  in  wheat,  you 
would  be  robbing  the  structure  of  its  very 
kevstone. 

But  if  you  turn  to  the  group  of  young 
American  writers  who  are  to-day  doing 
good  work  in  picturing  the  social  life  of 
town  and  city,  especially  in  the  Middle 
West,  you  will  find  that  the  distinctive 
mark  which  a  man's  life  work  leaves  up- 
on him  is  one  of  the  points  in  which  their 
touch  is  not  vet  sure.  Elmore  Elliott 
Peake  offers  a  convenient  illustration  in 

his    new    volume,     The 

•The  House         Housc  °f  Ha^Of'     He 

of  Hawley."         has  ,  alrcac,y ,  doiLe    £°°d 

work  in  1  he  Darling- 
tons  and  The  Pride  of 
Tellfair;  and  his  latest  book  is  an  even 
better  example  of  the  same  sort  of  novel 
— a  careful  picture  of  average  life  in  a 
small  town  in  southern  Illinois, 
drawn  with  a  loving  accuracy  of  minor 
detail,  and  pleasantly  aglow  with 
local  colour,  both  physical  and  social. 
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The  plot  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  the  oldest  and  most  hack- 
neyed situations  may  become  rejuvenated 
under  a  skilful  touch.  The  substance 
of  it  may  be  given  in  one  brief  para- 
graph. A  young  girl,  granddaughter 
of  a  fine  old  autocrat,  gives  her  heart 
to  a  man  whose  politics  happen  to 
clash  with  those  of  her  grandfather; 
and  when  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
obstinate  old  gentleman,  who  secretly 
suffers  more  than  the  girl  herself  from 
his  opposition,  will  never  yield,  the  young 
couple  marry  without  his  consent.  The 
latter  half  of  the  book,  picturing  the  old 
man  secretly  breaking  his  heart  over  the 
absence  of  the  disobedient  granddaughter, 
whose  very  name  he  obstinately  refuses  to 
have  mentioned  by  any  member  of  the 
household,' is  invested  with  no  small  dig- 
nity and  pathos;  and  the  final  reconcili- 
ation, when  the  young  wife's  first  child  is 
born,  forms  a  fitting  climax  to  a  pleasant, 
well-sustained  story.  There  is  a  whole- 
some womanliness  about  Mr.  Peake's 
heroines  that  makes  them  seem  very  con- 
vincing— far  more  convincing  than  his 
men,  although  old  Major  Hawley  is  a 
personage  that  you  not  only  accept  as 
real,  but  in  the  end  become  genuinely  at- 
tached to.  Most  of  the  men,  however, 
impress  one  as  rather  poor  specimens  of 
humanity.  Christine  Hawley's  father 
died  with  the  shadow  of  the  penitentiary 
hanging  over  him.  Her  cousin's  husband 
is  a  gambler  and  a  drunkard;  and  Nor- 
man Colfax,  the  man  who  wins  her  in 
spite  of  her  grandfather's  opposition,  and 
whom  the  author  evidently  admires  and 
wants  the  reader  to  admire  with  him, 
somehow  leaves  one  with  the  impression 
that  the  old  gentleman  was  right  when  he 
declared  him  vacillating,  reckless  and  un- 
able to  support  a  wife.  Mr.  Peake  has 
seen  fit  to  make  Colfax  a  lawyer,  although 
he  fails  to  convince  us  that  the  young 
man  had  any  legal  talent.  Apparently 
he  spends  most  of  his  time  dabbling  in 
local  politics,  and  squandering  his  savings 
in  unwise  mining  speculations.  And 
when,  after  the  family  reconciliation, 
Major  Hawley  promptly  turns  all  his 
legal  business  into  Colfax's  hands,  one  is 
left  with  an  uncomfortable  suspicion  that 
the  old  gentleman  has  not  acted  with  his 
customary  discretion. 


To  those  who  know  Margaret  Potter's 
earlier  works,  such  as  Istar  of  Babylon 

and   The  Flame-Gather- 

The  Fire  ers>  ^er  new  storv  °f  con" 

of  Spring."  temporary  American  life 

comes  as  a  distinct  sur- 
prise. Both  in  subject 
and  treatment  the  book  follows  French 
models  rather  than  Anglo-Saxon — one 
would  say  that  she  must  have  had  in  mind 
such  books  as  Zola's  La  Curie  and  Le 
Dernier  Refuge  of  fidouard  Rod.  The 
story  has  the  fault  so  frequently  found 
when  women  handle  sex  problems;  as 
though  fearful  of  not  being  understood, 
it  insists  upon  unsavoury  details  with  an 
unnecessary  and  repellent  frankness. 
Euphemistically  summarised,  the  sub- 
stance of  it  is  as  follows :  Virginia  Mer- 
rill, a  mere  child,  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
significant  facts  of  life,  is  married  by  a 
scheming  mother  to  Van  Studdiford, 
the  millionaire  plough  manufacturer. 
In  the  whirl  of  preparations,  the  novelty 
of  the  trousseau  and  the  wedding  pres- 
ents, she  has  no  time  to  think  or  to  ask 
questions.  It  is  only  when  actually 
started  on  her  honeymoon,  and 
seated  opposite  him  in  the  dining- 
car,  that  she  realises,  with  a  shud- 
der of  instinctive  revolt,  that  this 
bald,  red-faced  man,  who  sucks  in  his 
soup  with  audible  vigour,  is  her  husband. 
In  La  Curee  one  recalls  that  there  was  a 
step-son  who  consoled  Renee  for  the  dis- 
illusions of  a  loveless  marriage.  In 
Margaret  Potter's  book  there  is  a  cousin, 
Philip  Atkinson.  In  both  stories  the 
audacious  intrigue  goes  on  under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  husband,  too  absorbed  in  busi- 
ness cares  even  to  note  his  wife's  indif- 
ference to  him.  But  here  the  books  part 
company.  Some  little  trifle  awakens  Van 
Studdiford's  suspicion.  With  nothing 
definite  to  go  upon,  he  first  quarrels  with 
his  cousin,  severs  business  connections 
and  forbids  him  the  house ;  then,  fearing 
he  has  been  unjust,  reinstates  Philip  in 
the  plough  factory,  but  transfers  him  to 
the  Sacramento  branch;  and  then,  when 
Philip  surreptitiously  returns  and  sus- 
picion becomes  certainty,  he  takes  his 
cousin  for  a  morning  drive  and  deliber- 
ately turns  the  horse  in  front  of  a  limited 
express,  putting  their  two  lives  into  the 
hands  of  fate.   And  here  comes  the  pre- 
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posterous  part  of  the  story ;  the  cousin  is 
killed  outright ;  the  husband  escapes  with 
a  few  bones  broken ;  a  jury  acquits  him  of 
all  blame ;  and  his  wife,  knowing  him  to 
have  been  at  heart  a  murderer,  comes  at 
last  to  forgive  and  love  him,  just  as  he, 
knowing  her  infidelity,  forgives  and  loves 
her.  These  closing  pages  do  not  need  to 
be  discussed ;  one's  common  sense  simply 
refuses  to  accept  them.  For  the  rest,  the 
book  is  irritatingly  uneven.  There  are 
chapters  which  compel  attention  with 
their  unexpected  subtlety;  there  are 
others  that  read  like  a  reminiscence  of 
Ouida's  Moths.  But  perhaps  the  worst 
fault  of  the  book  is  that  it  surfeits  you 
with  its  atmosphere  of  clandestine  meet- 
ings. In  La  Curce  you  are  suffered  to 
escape,  every  now  and  then,  from  the 
heavy  fragrance  of  the  boudoir  into  the 
vortex  of  the  Bourse,  the  mad  rush  and 
scramble  of  the  Parisian  money  market. 
In  The  Fire  of  Spring  one  longs  in  vain 
for  any  such  relief.  There  is  nothing 
very  stimulating  about  ploughs ;  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  anything  picturesque  in 
their  manufacture  or  distribution.  Yet 
one  would  like  to  know  something  about 
an  industry  which  has  made  the  hero  a 
millionaire.  One  resents  the  persistent 
silence  about  those  ploughs.  For  all  the 
part  they  play  in  the  story,  Van  Studdi- 
ford  might  as  well  have  made  his  millions 
in  pork  or  pickles  or  the  stock  exchange. 
Fata  Morgana,  by  Andre  Castaigne,  is 
a  book  over  which  there  is  bound  to  be 

a  diversity  of  opinions. 
Mpata  Unquestionably  the  plot 

Morgana."  ls  t  *n  an(*  ^e  construc~ 

tion  faulty.    But  plot  and 

construction  are  not  the 
only  things  that  go  to  make  a  readable 
book — certainly  not  when  the  author  is 
an  artist  who  has  chosen  to  picture  the 
Vie  de  Boheme  as  he  knows  it;  not  the 
Bohemia  that  Murger  knew  and  wrote 
about,  with  a  charm  that  half  a  century 
has  left  unchanged,  but  the  Latin  Quarter 
of  to-day  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  changes 
which  modern  life  has  brought,  is  still  in 
spirit  essentially  the  same.  Mr.  Cas- 
taigne has  put  a  great  deal  of  the  shim- 
mering charm  of  Paris  into  his  pages,  a 
great  deal  of  its  light  laughter,  its  glitter, 
its  effervescent  gaiety;  he  has  put  also, 
one  suspects,  many  personal  memories,  in 


"The  Grey 
World." 


which  was  blended  something  of  the  sad- 
ness as  well  as  the  joy  of  living.  Best  of 
all,  in  the  host  of  characters,  strange, 
motley,  some  grotesque,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  oddly  sympathetic,  he  has  given  us 
portraits  that  are  unmistakably  what  they 
stand  for — artists  who  are  artists  first, 
last  and  all  the  time ;  critics,  poets,  actors, 
acrobats,  circus  clowns,  a  host  of  figures 
stepping  from  a  masquerade,  who,  never- 
theless, do  not  for  one  instant  forget  to 
play  their  parts.  As  for  the  central  story 
of  the  little  French  circus  girl,  her  love 
for  an  American  art  student,  and  what 
their  romance  leads  to,  why,  one  need  not 
find  any  special  merit  in  that,  in  order  to 
enjoy  the  book, — which,  after  all,  is  a 
typical  artist's  book,  full  of  life  and 
colour. 

A  book  of  unusual  imaginative  quality, 
but  too  morbid  to  win  a  general  popu- 
larity, is  The  Grey 
World,  bv  Evelvn  Under- 
hill.  Willie  Hopkinson 
is  a  peculiar  and  neurotic 
child  of  a  family  that, 
until  his  birth,  had  prided  itself  upon 
robust  health  and  sound  digestion.  His 
father  was  a  wholesale  tailor  in  Bermond- 
sey, — "the  ugliness  of  his  calling  devel- 
oped his  peculiar  gift  of  seeing  only  the 
mechanical  and  ordinary  in  the  universe, 
and  reducing  to  formal  hideousness  the 
loveliest  manifestations  of  life."  And 
never  for  a  moment,  when  Mr.  Hopkin- 
son comes  upon  the  scene,  are  we  allowed 
to  forget  the  wholesale  tailoring  estab- 
lishment over  which  he  presides.  But 
this  is  merely  a  detail,  a  part  of  the  story's 
necessary  background.  Our  real  concern 
is  with  the  inner  life  of  the  little  neurotic 
boy.  He  is  a  very  strange  little  boy,  so 
strange  that  he  learns  at  an  early  age  to 
keep  his  thoughts  to  himself,  to  lead  a  life 
of  abnormal,  unwholesome  repression. 
He  thinks  that  he  can  remember  that  he 
was  not  always  Willie  Hopkinson,  but  an 
altogether  different  little  boy,  born 
amidst  the  squalor  of  Notting  Dale;  he 
remembers  with  illogical  affection  and 
regret  a  drunken  father,  a  frowsy,  vulgar 
mother,  "a  homely  figure,  formed  of  mis- 
placed curves,"  and  the  not  unpleasur- 
able  excitement  of  nightly  wordy  wars, 
sometimes  varied  by  blows.  But  one  day 
this  little  boy,  "a  crumpled-up  bit  of 
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slum-reared  humanity,"  was  taken  to  the 
hospital,  dying  of  typhoid  fever ;  and  the 
next  thing  that  Willie  Hopkinson  remem- 
bers, he  was  ua  little  ghost  adrift  in  a 
strange  world,  from  which  all  colour  had 
been  withdrawn." 

-  He  had  slipped  into  a  new  plane  of  existence, 
and  saw  the  world  in  a  new  perspective — a  thin, 
grey,  unsubstantial  world,  like  a  badly  focussed 
photograph.  .  .  .  He  tried  to  cry  out,  but  a 
queer  hoarse  muttering  was  the  only  sound  that 
he  made,  and  none  of  the  grey  people  in  the 
photograph- world  took  the  slightest  notice  of 
it.  When  he  heard  the  sound  of  his  own  cry, 
he  suddenly  realised  how  very  quiet  everything 
else  was.  The  earthly  ear  had  gone  the  way 
of  the  earthly  eye,  and  the  pleasant  noises,  as 
well  as  the  colour  of  life,  had  left  him.  .  .  . 
The  solitude  of  the  new-made  ghost,  espe- 
cially the  ghost  of  a  child,  is  perhaps  the  most 
terrible  form  of  loneliness  that  exists.  It  is 
the  real  Hell,  and  more  dreadful  than  any 
maker  of  religions  has  dared  to  dream  of.  It 
resembles  the  sick  helplessness  of  a  traveller 
who  finds  himself,  tired  and  alone,  in  the 
streets  of  a  foreign  city.  An  existence  is  going 
on  around  him,  but  he  has  no  share  in  it,  can- 
not even  understand  it.  So  this  dead  child 
felt,  as  he  drifted  through  comfortable  little 
homes,  past  fires  that  did  not  warm  him, 
through  people  who  did  not  see  him ;  yet  to 
whom  he  longed  to  talk,  just  to  escape  from 
his  terrifying  loneliness.  He  had  left  off  cry- 
ing, because  the  sound  of  his  own  cry,  echo- 
ing in  the  silence  which  he  knew  was  not  really 
a  silence,  frightened  him  more  than  anything 
Jse. 

Such  in  substance  is  the  memory  of 
the  Grey  World,  which  little  Willie  Hop- 
kinson is  destined  to  carry  with  him 
through  life ;  and  after  one  or  two  indis- 
creet attempts  to  confide  these  uncanny 
thoughts  to  others,  he  learns  to  keep  his 
own  council,  growing  more  peculiar, 
more  neurotic,  more  visionary,  as  the 
years  pass  by.  The  volume  is  a  very 
curious  and  unique  psychological  study, 
along  the  borderline  of  madness;  and 
the  strange  and  inimitable  part  of  it  is 
the  whole  chapter,  from  which  the  above 
quotation  is  taken,  which  depicts  with 
extraordinary  vividness  the  desolation  of 
the  Grey  World  of  the  dead,  which  is  in 


and  around  the  world  of  the  living,  and 
yet  not  of  it. 

A  capital  object-lesson  on  the  propo- 
sition that  romantic  fiction,  even  of  the 

most     bloodthirsty     and 

w„      .  adventurous  variety,  as- 

xiurricane  *    ,. 

•  j     ,„  sumes  an  air  of  dignity 

and  truth  with  the  aid 
of  a  little  careful  char- 
acter study,  and  a  realistic  fidelity  in 
minor  details,  is  Hurricane  Island,  by  H. 
B.  Marriott  Watson.  An  epitome  of  this 
story  reads  like  a  condensed  penny  dread- 
ful. The  reigning  prince  of  a  petty  Ger- 
man State,  having  lost  his  heart  to  a 
charming  but  capricious  French  singer, 
relinquishes  his  throne,  abducts  the  lady, 
and  having  chartered  a  steam  yacht  in 
London,  starts  on  a  voyage  to  South 
America,  having  on  board  not  only  the 
French  singer,  but  his  own  sister,  as  well 
as  a  fabulous  fortune,  abstracted  from 
the  royal  treasury.  Now,  the  secret  of 
the  prince's  identity,  and  of  the  fortune 
he  brought  with  him,  was  entrusted  per- 
force to  his  London  solicitors,  who  were 
commissioned  to  charter  the  yacht  and 
engage  the  crew.  They  in  turn  passed 
it  on  to  their  clerk,  a  crafty,  rat-like  little 
man  named  Pye,  who  promptly  formed 
his  schemes  and  engaged  only  such  of- 
ficers and  crew  as  were  likely  to  aid 
and  abet  him.  Consequently,  when  the 
Sea  Queen  weighed  anchor,  with  her 
princely  passengers  and  abducted  lady 
on  board,  she  was  in  reality  a  pirate  ship 
in  disguise,  with  scarcely  a  dozen  honest 
men  on  board,  including  the  ship's 
doctor,  who  survives  to  tell  the  tale. 
Nevertheless,  the  book  takes  hold  of  the 
reader's  credulity.  The  mutiny,  the  pro- 
tracted siege,  that  turns  the  Sea  Queen 
into  a  floating  shambles,  the  final  wreck 
on  Hurricane  Island  and  utter  defeat  of 
the  mutineers, — all  these  things  are  pre- 
posterous, and  we  know  it  while  we  read.  * 
And  yet,  the  thing  is  done  with  such  an 
air  of  assurance,  the  characters  are  so 
carefully  developed  and  sustained,  that 
we  accept  it  all,  in  a  spirit  of  meek  cre- 
dulity, and  even  after  a  period  of  sober 
second  thought  admit  that  it  is  one  of 
the  best  sustained  stories  of  rattling  ad- 
venture that  has  appeared  in  many  a 
month.  Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 
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Horis  Stdis  and  Simon  P.  Goodh art's 
''Multiple  Personality."* 

RUDELY  stated,  we 
I  consider  the  personality 
of  a  man  to  be  comjxjsed 
of  his  manner  and  ap- 
pearance, his  bearing  and 
deportment,  together 
with  his  tact,  sympathy, 
frankness,  appreciation,  address  and  con- 
versational power,  or  the  lack  of  these 
qualities.  Underlying  these  conditions 
and  attributes  the  psychologist  finds  a 
basis  of  experience  largely  dependent 
upon  memory,  and  having  its  central 
point  in  self-consciousness. 

Consciousness  and  human  personality 
have  been,  until  comparatively  recent 
times,  investigated  only  under  the  old 
speculative  methods.  But  the  psycholo- 
gists of  the  French  schools  have  thrown 
new  light  on  this  complex  subject 
through  their  investigations  of  anoma- 
lous mental  conditions  occurring  in 
epilepsy,  hysteria,  brain  injury  and  hyp- 
nosis. 

In  analysing  personality,  Dr.  Sidis  re- 
jects the  association  theory  of  the 
English,  as  expressed  by  J.  S.  Mill,  and 
also  the  wave  theory  of  William  James. 
"The  central  point  of  the  ego  or  of  per- 
sonalitv."  savs  Sidis,  "lies  in  the  fact  of 
the  thought  knowing  and  critically  con- 
trolling itself  in  the  very  process  of 
thinking,  in  the  very  moment  of  that 
thought's  existence. "  Conceiving  of  a 
moment  of  consciousness  as  totally  dif- 
ferent from  a  time  moment,  Sidis  evi- 
dently considers  the  mind  to  be  a  synthe- 
sis of  moments-consciousness.  In  the 
work  before  us,  beginning  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  complex  character  of  the 
individuality  of  objects  and  organisms, 
Sidis  shows  that  the  relation  between 
psychic  systems  and  their  elements  re- 
sembles that  existing  between  groups  of 

♦Multiple  Personality.  An  Experimental 
Investigation  into  the  Nature  of  Human  Indi- 
viduality. Bv  Boris  Sidis,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  and 
Simon  P.  Goodhart,  Ph.B.,  M.D.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  and  Co. 


neurons  and  their  elementary  units.  He 
discusses  the  formation  of  sensory  com- 
pounds  into  permanent  combinations, 
and  also  secondary  sensory  groupings. 
He  shows  that  the  latter  may  be  dis- 
turbed, that  fields  of  consciousness  may 
be  dissociated,  and  that  thereby  person- 
ality may  be  broken  up.  Such  irregulari- 
ties have  occurred  in  some  forms  of 
mental  disorder,  in  hysteria  and  in  hyp- 
notic states.  But  the  opportunities  for 
the  study  of  such  conditions  have  been 
rare  and  brief.  Fortunatelv  for  science's 
sake,  a  golden  opportunity  was  embraced 
by  Dr.  Sidis  and  Dr.  Goodhart  when  the 
Rev.  Thomas  C.  Hanna  came  into  their 
hands  after  an  accident. 

Mr.  Hanna  had  fallen  from  a  carriage, 
striking  on  his  head.  Upon  regaining 
consciousness,  he  was  in  a  condition  of 
complete  mental  blindness,  having  lost 
all  power  of  recognising  objects,  words 
and  persons,  as  well  as  the  faculty  of 
speech.  "Although  the  functions  of 
sense-organs  remained  intact  and  the 
peripheral  sensory  processes  remained 
normal,  so  that  he  experienced  all  the 
sensations  awakened  by  external  stimuli, 
yet  there  was  a  loss  of  all  mental  recog- 
nition and  of  interpretation  of  incoming 
sensations :  all  recognition  of  the  external 
world  was  lost.  Stimuli  from  without 
acted  upon  his  sense-organs,  gave  rise  to 
sensations,  but  perceptions  and  concep- 
tions were  entirely  absent.  The  man  was 
mentally  blind.  He  could  feel,  but  could 
not  understand.  He  was  as  a  newly-born 
infant  opening  his  eyes  for  the  first  time 
upon  the  world."  Movement  alone  at- 
tracted his  attention,  and  he  was  inter- 
ested equally  in  his  own  movements  and 
in  those  of  external  things.  He  had  no 
conception  of  the  flight  of  time.  Though 
hungry,  he  did  not  know  enough  to  mas- 
ticate or  swallow  food.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  to  teach  Mr.  Hanna  as  if  he 
were  an  infant.  Fortunately,  he  was 
preternaturally  intelligent,  and  possessed 
of  a  keen  desire  for  knowledge.  His 
faculty  of  judgment  and  his  power  of 
reasoning  were  as  strong  as  ever.  He 
acquired  a  vocabulary  in  a  very  short 
time,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  space  and 
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of  the  control  of  the  powers  of  prehen- 
sion. While  lacking  in  all  other  forms 
of  knowledge,  he  had  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  harmonious,  especially  music.  He 
learned  very  rapidly  to  sing  hymns  and 
to  play  instruments,  for  example  the 
banjo,  with  which  he  was  totally  unfa- 
miliar before  the  accident. 

In  six  weeks  he  was  able  to  answer 
simple  questions,  and  to  tell  of  his  feel- 
ings and  thoughts  since  the  accident,  or, 
as  he  phrased  it,  since  he  "woke  up,"  his 
previous  existence  remaining  a  blank. 

It  should  be  stated  that  Mr.  Hanna  had 
a  good  family  history  without  neurotic 
taint.  He  was  indubitably  in  perfect 
mental  and  physical  condition  at  the  time 
of  his  accident. 

No  experiments  or  suggestions  availed 
to  recall  his  previous  existence.  Al- 
though he  had  been  a  good  Greek  and 
Hebrew  scholar,  he  could  not  understand 
simple  words  spoken  or  written  in  these 
languages.  Suddenly  he  began  to  have 
"picture  dreams,"  as  he  called  them, 
which  turned  out  to  be  recollections  dur- 
ing sleep  of  experiences  he  had  in  his 
former  life,  though  he  did  not  recognise 
them  as  such.  Then  hypnoidisation  was 
employed,  and  experiments  were  made 
with  the  languages.  As  he  sat  with 
closed  eyes  and  listening  with  all  possible 
effort  and  attention,  a  part  of  a  sentence 
in  Genesis  was  read  in  Hebrew.  The 
reader  paused  abruptly,  and  Mr.  Hanna 
finished  the  sentence.  This  experiment 
was  repeated  in  various  ways  and  many 
memories  were  brought  to  the  surface 
from  the  depths  of  his  subconscious  life. 
Isolated  words  and  names  came  to  him, 
but  in  all  tnese  cases  familiarity  and 
recognition  were  absent.  He  would  de- 
scribe entire  scenes,  but  would  not  con- 
nect them  with  his  former  life.  Upon 
being  partially  aroused  while  very  rest- 
less in  his  sleep  at  five  o'clock  one  morn- 
ing, he  was  led  to  describe  the  occur- 
rences in  a  present  "picture  dream" 
with  much  more  vividness  and  circum- 
stantial accuracy;  but  upon  awakening, 
while  he  recalled  the  vision  vividly,  he 
did  not  recall  having  been  questioned, 
and  the  names  he  had  used  in  describing 
the  vision  were  unintelligible. 

The  patient  was  then  brought  to  New 
York,  and  on  the  evening  of  his  arrival 


was  placed  in  positions  in  which  he  was 
subjected  to  a  mass  of  various  psychic 
stimuli.  Merry  scenes,  gay  music,  bril- 
liant rooms,  crowds  of  people,  were  all 
used  to  excite  his  interest  and  curiosity, 
and  he  was  stimulated  with  coffee  and 
tobacco.  During  the  early  morning  fol- 
lowing, his  primary  personality  began 
to  return,  and  he  related  events  preceding 
his  accident,  but  showed  absolute  amne- 
sia of  the  events  of  the  weeks  succeeding 
it.  He  then  verified  as  actual  the  occur- 
rences described  in  his  "picture  dreams," 
and  his  hypnoid  state.  His  condition 
was  now  explained  to  him.  After  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  he  fell  asleep,  and 
on  awakening  he  was  again  in  his  sec- 
ondary state.  This  lasted  several  days, 
during  which  he  was  rapidly  confronted 
with  new  impressions  and  experiences. 
He  began  to  recognise  things,  such  as 
animals  in  the  Zoological  Garden,  that 
he  had  seen  in  his  "dreams."  One  morn- 
ing he  awoke  in  the  primary  state,  and 
recalled  that  he  had  been  told  of  the 
secondary  personality  during  his  previous 
emergence  into  the  primary  state.  His 
former  life  was  now  vivid.  He  wrote 
readily  in  five  languages.  The  primary 
state  proved  to  be  a  full  reproduction  of 
Mr.  Hanna  as  he  was  before  the  accident. 

After  many  experiences  he  passed  into 
a  condition  in  which  he  lived  a  dual  life, 
the  primary  and  secondary  states  alter- 
nating almost  day  by  day. 

Finally,  during  a  period  of  confusion 
and  agitation,  the  two  personalities  fused 
in  a  struggle  to  forget  one — a  struggle 
in  which  each  memory  seemed  stronger 
than  his  will — and  the  patient  recovered. 

The  close  and  accurate  study  of  Mr. 
Hanna's  case  throws  a  flood  of  light  on 
personality  and  cognate  themes,  and  is 
a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  psychopathy. 

Albert  Warren  Ferris. 

II. 

Abraham  Cahan's  "The  White 
Terror  and  the  Red"* 

There  cannot  be  a  more  fertile  field 
anywhere    for    the    sensational    novelist 

♦The  White  Terror  and  the  Red.  By  A. 
Cahan.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Com- 
pany. 
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than  Underground  Russia.  Everything 
is  there  for  the  asking.  The  actual  life 
is  so  melodramatic  that  there  is  no  need 
to  invent  belief-taxing  situations.  He 
can  find  no  end  of  interesting  characters, 
dreamers  by  the  score,  heroes  by  the  hun- 
dred, villains  by  the  thousand — idealists 
actuated  by  a  love  of  humanity  not 
equalled  in  beautiful  sincerity  since  the 
days  of  the  early  Christians,  endeavour- 
ing to  uplift  an  ignorant  peasantry  or 
fighting  against  an  official  caste  moved 
by  the  spirit  of  graft,  commanding  uni- 
formed assassins;  women  burning  with 
zeal  to  help  the  downtrodden  and  will- 
ing themselves  not  only  to  die  but  to  kill. 
There  is  excitement  enough  in  every  step 
of  the  suspects  and  "illegals,"  since  hand 
in  hand  with  them  walks  death — and 
such  a  death!  For  "incident,"  some  of 
the  most  thrilling  plots  and  intrigues  in 
history.  And  for  a  background  that  im- 
mense Russia,  a  country  which  has  pro- 
duced the  greatest  novelists  and  is  the 
most  illiterate  of  Europe,  a  nation  of  na- 
tions whose  history  is  stained  with  the 
blood  of  conquered  races  and  massacred 
sects.  It  is  from  this  rich  mine  that  Mr. 
Cahan  has  selected  with  an  artist's  care 
his  material.  But  in  The  White  Terror 
and  the  Red  we  have  something  far  more 
interesting  than  a  narrative  of  sensational 
episodes,  or  a  gallery  of  interesting  types. 
more  valuable  than  a  vivid  picture  ot 
melodramatic  history  in  the  making.  We 
have  a  work  of  art  of  the  highest  class. 
It  was  reserved  for  a  Russian  realist  to 
do  full  justice  to  the  subject,  and  Mr. 
Cahan  is  a  Russian  and  a  realist.  He  is 
concerned  with  life.  His  literary  god  is 
the  truth  as  he  sees  it,  and  because  he  is 
an  artist  and  his  theme  throbs  with  pas- 
sionate human  interest,  he  has  succeeded 
in  writing  a  novel  which  bears  out  the 
bright  promise  of  his  earlier  work.  An 
amazing  criticism  of  this  book  was  of- 
fered by  a  professional  who  abhors 
"realistic"  novels.  He  complained  that 
The  White  Terror  and  the  Red  did  not 
read  like  a  novel  but  rather  like  some- 
thing that  actually  happened;  a  history, 
as  it  were.  The  construction  was  good, 
the  style  unobjectionable,  the  incidents 
exciting.  But  it  was  not  labelled  "fic- 
tion" plainly  enough;  it  was  not  self- 
evidently  a  narrative.   That  is  true.   The 


sense  of  reality,  of  intimate  acquaintance- 
ship with  the  characters,  makes  the  reader 
forget  he  is  reading  a  novel.  As  they 
move  through  the  story  he  judges  their 
actions  and  analyses  their  motives  as  he 
is  apt  to  do  with  those  friends  whom  he 
has  studied  and  knows  the  most  thor- 
oughly. The  Russia  presented  here  is 
not  Russia  seen  through  a  foreigner's 
spectacles  from  a  foreigner's  point  of 
view,  but  Russia  as  it  is.  Human  nature 
•knows  no  geographical  limitations,  but 
emotionalism  manifests  itself  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  intensity  according  to  racial 
traits,  customs  and  environment.  Mr. 
Cahan's  characters  are  breathing  human 
beings,  but  they  are  also  Russians.  It  is 
fashionable  to  ascribe  the  military  dis- 
asters of  the  present  war  to  the  spirit  of 
graft  inevitably  engendered  by  such  an 
autocracy  as  the  Czar's.  But  while  of- 
ficial dishonesty  and  ineptitude  have  con- 
tributed to  the  Japanese  victories,  it  is  the 
Russian  character  itself  which  has  most 
helped  the  Mikado's  men — excessive  or 
possibly  immature  emotionalism,  a  lack 
of  practical  common  sense,  remarkable 
imagination,  a  childish  indifference  to 
details,  energy  at  the  wrorig  time  and 
procrastination  in  most  matters,  amiabil- 
ity and  a  surprising  heartlessness  among 
the  leaders,  an  almost  wilful  blindness  to 
insurmountable  obstacles,  in  short,  no 
end  of  inconsistencies  from  our  point  of 
view,  yet  consistent  enough  in  the  Rus- 
sian. And  all  this  and  more  The  White 
Terror  and  the  Red  makes  so  clear  that 
as  a  guide  to  the  full  understanding  of 
Russian  political  and  social  life  it  is 
probably  the  most  valuabk  ever  written 
in  the  English  language.  * 

The  hero,  Prince  Pavel  Boulatoff,  is 
introduced  to  the  reader  while  a  student 
at  the  Miroslav  gymnasium.  He  is  a 
noble,  a  nephew  of  the  Governor,  and 
his  loyalty  to  the  Czar  is  deep.  To  him 
the  autocrat  and  his  government  are  the 
chosen  of  God.  While  a  mere  boy  he 
quarrels  with  a  Polish  gentlewoman  who 
sees  in  Alexander  II.  the  slayer  of  her 
people.  But  the  despotic  injustice  of  the 
government  is  brought  to  Pavel's  notice 
by  the  undeserved  punishment  of  his  fa- 
vourite teacher,  and  little  by  little  the 
Prince,  actuated  throughout  by  the  high- 
est feelings  of  justice  and  love  of  his  fel- 
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lows,  is  converted  into  a  Nihilist,  one  of 
the  inner  circle  of  the  "movement,"  when 
the  leaders,  the  very  soul  of  Nihilism,  are 
met.  A  noble  by  birth,  instinct  and  edu- 
cation, he  dreams  of  establishing  univer- 
sal brotherhood.  He  falls  in  love  with 
one  who  is  lower  socially  than  the  low- 
est peasant  girl,  a  Jewess;  and  he  loves 
her  as  an  equal,  even  as  a  superior,  for 
she  is  also  in  the  movement  and  was  an 
"illegal"  long  before  he  was.  And  the 
Pavel  who  was  the  loyal  noble  in  the 
first  chapter  is  throughout  the  same 
Pavel,  who  in  the  end  suffers,  as  did  most 
of  his  fellow-conspirators.  His  trans- 
formation, true,  logical,  inspiring,  is  of 
itself  a  remarkable  achievement  in  fiction, 
done  so  delicately,  so  subtly  and  withal 
so  inevitably  that  the  reader  takes  it  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  it  is  only  on  reflec- 
tion that  the  consummate  art  of  the 
writer  is  realised.  Mr.  Cahan  takes  him 
and  his  love  affair  through  the  period  of 
terror,  when  Russian  officials,  from  the 
Czar  down,  did  not  know  when  their 
death  would  come  and  the  revolutionists 
at  what  moment  they  might  be  executed 
or  sent  to  Siberia  or  to  a  noisome  cell  to 
die  by  degrees.  The  novel  might  serve 
as  a  text-book  of  the  history  of  the  Nihil- 
istic conspiracies  which  culminated  in  the 
"elimination"  of  Alexander  II.  and  of  the 
Jewish  massacres,  one  result  of  the  latter, 
owing  to  the  wholesale  exodus  of  the  per- 
secuted race,  being  to  make  the  New 
York  Ghetto  the  most  populous  in  the 
world.  The  plots  and  counterplots,  the 
hairbreadth  escapes  of  the  conspirators, 
who  sought  to  temper  despotism  by  as- 
sassination, the  ingenuity  of  their  plans, 
the  spread  of  liberalism  into  the  very 
palace  of  the  Czar,  the  character  of  the 
leaders,  their  ideals,  their  love  affairs,  the 
fate  of  these  martyrs  to  ideas  and  ideals, 
the  amazing  ineptitude  of  the  officials,  the 
vacillation  of  the  harassed  Czar  and  his 
killing  are  described  with  absolute  fidelity 
to  historical  truth  by  a  man  who  was 
himself  a  Nihilist  with  an  artist's  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  essential  and  interesting. 
The  descriptions  of  the  Jewish  riots  and 
their  origin,  the  picturesqueness  of  Jew- 
ish character,  the  thoughts,  practices  and 
lives  of  the  hunted  people,  their  wonder- 
ful faith  in  the  god  of  their  forefathers, 
the  besotted  ignorance  of  the  Russian 


mob,  the  heartlessness  of  the  civil  and 
military  officials,  the  downright  stupidity 
of  the  government,  culminating  in  an 
orgy  of  drunkenness,  murder,  rapine  and 
worse,  make  a  picture  impossible  to  for- 
get. 

There  is  not  one  of  the  many  charac- 
ters who  does  not  stand  out  boldly,  in- 
dividualised, differentiated  from  the 
others  physically  and  psychologically  by 
a  word,  a  phrase,  a  bit  of  illuminative 
conversation,  precisely  as  men  differ  in 
life.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  quote  striking  passages,  and  descrip- 
tions, the  idyllic  love  affair  of  Pavel,  ex- 
quisite touches  that  show  Mr.  Cahan's 
remarkable  grasp  on  character.  And  one 
closes  the  book  with  a  feeling  that  one 
has  lived  and  thrilled  and  suffered  among 
people  he  never  knew  before  but  now 
knows  more  intimately  than  his  oldest 
neighbours,  in  a  country  he  at  last  knows 
almost  as  well  as  his  own,  and  all  this 
amid  scenes  of  the  intensest  excitement. 

Edwin  Lefevre. 

III. 

Booth  Tarkington's  "In  the 
Arena"* 

• 

It  has  been  a  peculiarity  of  Mr. 
Tarkington's  work  so  far  that  it  has 
given  no  basis  for  a  decided  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  author  is  improving  or 
deteriorating.  Not  that  it  is  by  any 
means  difficult  to  have  preferences  and 
to  find  good  reasons  for  them.  One  may 
wish  that  The  Tzvo  Vanrevels  were  Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire  or  In  the  Arena,  The 
Gentleman  From  Indiana,  but  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  place  any  two  of 
these  books  side  by  side  and  from  a  com- 
parison say  with  conviction  that  Mr. 
Tarkington  is  doing  better  or  poorer 
work  than  formerly.  In  each  of  these 
four  books  he  has  not  only  written  along 
an  entirely  different  line  but  in  an  en- 
tirelv  different  stvle.  This  is  evidence  of 
a  certain  versatility,  perhaps,  but  it  has 
made  it  so  far  futile  to  attempt  to  assign 
to  him  any  definite  literary  place  or  pur- 
pose. 

There  is  some  very  good  workmanship 

♦In  the  Arena.  By  Booth  Tarkington.  New 
York:  McClure,  Phillips  and  Company. 
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in  In  the  Arena.  One  lays  the  book  aside 
with  the  conviction  that  the  author's 
estimate  of  the  situation  is  a  pretty  true 
one,  and  that  he  made  singularly  good 
use  of  his  experience  in  Indiana  politics. 
The  corrupt  but  not  unkind  "Boss,"  the 
"kid  glove"  candidate,  the  woman  lobby- 
ist and  her  victim,  the  grafter  anil  the 
country  legislator  are  all  drawn  with 
keen  analysis  and  humour.  It  is  not  easy 
to  select  any  particular  story  for  special 
attention.  Perhaps  as  effective  as  any  is 
"Boss  Gorgett,"  which  tells  of  the  candi- 
dacy and  collapse  of  Farwell  Knowlcs. 
Knowlcs  is  a  young  man  for  ^stern  vir- 
tue" only,  who  writes  excitable  editorials 
and  calls  politicians  hard  names,  and  who, 
when  told  by  the  managers  of  bis  cam- 
paign of  a  plan  to  block  the  conspiracy 
on  the  part  of  Boss  Gorgett  to  stuff  a 
certain  ballot  box,  theatrically  denounces 
his  own  henchmen  for  compromising  and 
talks  about  sending  the  Boss  to  the  peni- 
tentiary. But  Boss  Gorgett  lias  at  hand 
a  weapon  which  enables  him  to  bring 
Knowles  to  his  office  crushed  with  shame 
ami  begging  for  mercy,  and  there  the  re- 
viled Boss  gives  his  young  and  impetuous 
foe  a  lesson  in  practical  politics  and  com- 
mon humanity. 

"I  believe  I'd  advise  you  to  stick  (o  your 
wife,"  Gorgett  went  on.  quietly,  ''and  let  poli- 
ties alone.  Somehow  I  don't  believe  you're  the 
kind  of  man  for  it.  I've  taken  considerable  in- 
terest in  you  for  some  time  back,  Mr.  Knowles, 
though  I  don't  suppose  you've  noticed  it  until 
lately ;  and  I  don't  believe  you  understand  the 
game.  You've  said  some  pretty  hard  things  in 
your  paper  about  me;  you've  been  more  or  less 
excitable  in  your  statements ;  but  that's  all 
right.     What  I  don't  like  altogether,  though, 


is  that  it  seems  to  me  you've  been  really  tooting 

your  own  horn  all  the  time — calling  everybody 
dishonest  and  scoundrels,  to  shove  yourself 
forward.  That  always  ends  in  sort  of  a  lonely 
position.  1  reckon  you  feel  considerably  lonely, 
just  uow  ?  Well,  yesterday,  I  understand  you 
were  talking  pretty  free  about  the  penitentiary. 
Now,  that  ain't  just  the  way  to  act,  according 
to  my  notion.  It's  a  bad  word.  Here  we  are, 
he  and  I" — he  pointed  to  me — "carrying  on 
our  little  fight  according  to  the  rules,  enjoying 
it  and  blocking  each  other,  gaining  a  point  here 
and  losing  one  there,  everything  perfectly  good- 
natured,  when  you  turn  up  and  begin  to  talk 
about  the  penitentiary  1  That  ain't  quite  the 
thing.  You  see,  word?  like  that  are  liable  to 
stir  up  the  passions.  It's  dangerous.  You  were 
trusted,  when  they  told  you  the  closet  story, 
to  regard  it  as  a  confidence — though  they  didn't 
go  through  the  form,  of  pledging  you — because 
your  people  had  given  their  word  not  to  betray 
Genz.  But  you  couldn't  see  it  and  there  you 
went,  talking  about  the  Grand  Jury  and  stripes 
and  so  on.  stirring  up  passions  and  ugly  feel- 
ings. And  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  man  who 
can  afford  to  do  that  has  to  be  mighty  immacu- 
late himself.  The  only  way  to  play  talkies, 
whatever  you're  for.  is  to  learn  the  game  first. 
Then  you'll  know  how  far  you  can  go  and  what 
your  own  record  will  stand.  There  ain't  a  man 
alive  whose  record  will  stand  too  much.  Mr. 
Knowles — and  when  you  get  to  thinking  about 
that  and  what  your  own  is.  it  makes  you  feel 
more  like  treating  your  fellow- sinners  a  good 
deal  gentler  than  you  would  otherwise.  Now 
I've  got  a  wife  and  two  little  girls,  and  my 
old  mother's  proud  of  me  (though  you  wouldn't 
think  it)  and  they'd  hate  it  a  good  deal  to  see 
me  sent  over  the  road  for  playing  the  game 
the  best  I  could  as  I  found  it." 

Perry  Endcrs. 
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The  following  day,  from  the  library 
window  of  Mr.  Grismore's  house, 
Amanda  watched  the  approach  of  Eus- 
ton's  committee,  to  insure  whose  recog- 
nition she  had  immolated  herself  for  a 
fortnight.  Led  by  Falloner,  a  handful 
of  operatives  in  their  best  clothes  crossed 
the  lawn,  came  up  the  path,  and  slowly 
mounted  the  veranda  steps;  then  the 
front  door  was  opened,  and  they  were 
lost  to  her  sight.  Her  heart  went 
greatly  with  these  people — her  own — 
whose  natures  and  needs  and  characteris- 
tics she  understood.  She  would  have  in- 
spired them  if  she  could,  but  felt  herself 
in  need  of  inspiration  and  courage,  and 
terribly  alone. 

Mr.  Ware,  several  days  installed  at 
Penvallon,  had  written  fullv ;  dwelling  at 
length  upon  his  interest  in  his  new  prom- 
ising parish,  his  need  for  labourers.  He 
thought  of  applying  to  the  House  of 
Deaconess  for  a  woman's  aid  for  a  time. 
Y/as  it  a  good  idea,  etc.  ? 

Grismore's  interview,  short  and  per- 
functory, came  to  an  end,  soon  even  to 
Amanda,  who  waited  with  impatient  in- 
terest. Nominal  concession  though  it 
was,  it  signified  for  the  labourer  an  enor- 
mous step  towards  emancipation. 

When  they  shuffled  finally  out  of  the 
hall  and  door,  it  was  with  an  undefined, 
embarrassed  sense  of  defeat.  Six  of 
them,  silent,  impressed  by  the  weight  of 
their  office,  they  slouched  out  into  the 
late  afternoon  sunlight  that  had  slipped 
from  the  snowy  pillars  of  the  veranda's 
colonial  porch  and  lay  a  golden  mantle 
across  the  lawn,  enveloping  the  figures 
in  their  homely  garments  as  they  passed 
out  of  the  grounds. 

Mr.  Grismore  came  directly  into  the 
library. 

"By  George!  that's  over.  It  was  a 
doser 

He  crossed  the  room  to  where  Amanda 
stood,  her  eyes  on  the  departing  mill- 
operatives. 
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"Bad  tobacco— dirt — the  study  smells 
like  a  byre !  I  opened  all  the  windows." 
.  .  .  He  nodded  at  her  an  unmistak- 
able approval  of  her  appearance.  "Well, 
I've  received  them,  little  girl — I've  re- 
ceived your  committee!  They're  "rec- 
ognised"— that's  their  word.  A  month 
ago  I'd  have  said,  "Much  good  may  it 
do  them!  Now,"  he  added  with  gra- 
ciousness,  '7  can't  say  that  any  more." 

Amancfe  was  hatted  and  veiled.  She 
drew  on  her  gloves  and  buttoned  them. 

"Where  are  you  off  to,  all  dressed  up 
so  fine?" 

"To  supper  at  the  Parsonage  in  Rex- 
ington." 

His  face  clouded. 

"It  wasn't  in  the  bargain  that  you 
should  dine  out  every  night  and  spend 
every  day  at  the  mills." 

She  answered  coldly:  "There  was  no 
embargo  laid  on  my  time  .  .  .  that 
I  remember." 

Grismore  exclaimed  in  a  suffocated 
voice :  "What  an  iceberg  you  are !"  He 
advanced  quickly  to  the  window,  where 
she  stood,  and  made  a  barrier  of  himself 
so  that  she  couldn't  come  out  into  the 
room.  "Why  don't  you  thank  me,  in- 
stead of  freezing  me?" 

She  replied  with  a  gesture  of  annoy- 
ance :  "You  have  done  a  decent,  civilised 
thing;  it  should  be  its  own  thanks.  It's 
not  a  personal  matter  between  you  and 
me. 

"There  you're  wrong,"  he  said  shortly. 

"Please  let  me  pass,  Mr.  Grismore.  I 
must  go ;  it  has  struck  six." 

".  .  .  There  you're  wrong,"  he  re- 
peated. "This  recognition  can  be  a  sine- 
cure; demands  will  follow  it.  I  foresee 
them:  cut  in  hours,  increase  of  wages, 
more  hog-wash  about  child-labour. 
They'll  ask  me  to  curl  the  mill  ladies' 
hair  by-and-by,  and  brush  the  gentlemen's 
silk  hats,"  he  sneered. 

Observant  of  her  mounting  colour  and 
flashing  eyes,  he  altered  his  tone.    "Why 
don't  you  ask  me  what  I  mean  to  do  for 
my  hands?" 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
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"I  hope  you  will  do  the  generous 
thing!" 

He  threw  his  head  back,  laughed,  then 
brought  his  excited  look  full  upon  her. 

'Til  do  just  what  you  want  me  to, 
Amanda." 

Although  he  did  not  actually  touch  her, 
she  felt  herself  polluted.  She  remem- 
bered with  sudden  disgust  a  certain  scene 
in  her  past — Bachman — the  hot  fore- 
noon at  the  mill.  That  brute  had  fast- 
ened his  gaze  on  her  just  as  this  brute 
now  sought  her  eyes  with  his!  She 
tried  not  to  show  alarm,  and  said 
steadily : 

"Will  you  let  me  pass  you  ?" 

He  continued  stubbornly,  "The  future 
of  Crompton  depends  on  you." 

"It  is  unfair  to  say  so!  Mr.  Grismore 
— if  you  come  nearer  me  ...  if  you 
touch  me,  I  will  call  your  servants." 

He  drew  back,  clenching  his  hands  at 
his  side,  breathing  heavily. 

"I'm  not  going  to  touch  you.  You  put 
me  at  my  worst  when  I'm  with  you, 
you're  so  damned  proud.  I  can't  tell  you 
what  I've  come  here  to  say.     .     .     ." 

"Don't,  I  pray  you!  I  don't  wish  to 
hear  it." 

Her  dilating  eyes,  her  ebbing  and  ris- 
ing colour,  fascinated  him.  With  an  at- 
tempt at  gentleness,  he  said : 

"I'm  not  going  to  frighten  you,  little 
girl.  I  want  you  to  marry  me — that  is 
all.  You  shall  do  what  you  like  with  my 
mills     .     .     .     and  with  me." 

With  the  strength  of  disgust  her  com- 
posure came  back  to  her,  and  her  dislike, 
her  revolt,  were  too  unflattering  to  be 
mistaken. 

"Marry  you!  Oh,  how  dare  you  ask 
it!" 

"Why  not?"  he  asked  roughly.  "It's 
an  honourable  proposal,  isn't  it?  Haven't 
I  got  a  right  to  a  wife?" 

She  said  in  a  low  voice :  "No,  you  have 
not !  Let  me  go ;  let  me  leave  your  room 
— and — the  house — please.  I  shall  say 
things  I  regret.    I  can't  breathe." 

He  laid  his  heavy  hand  on  her  arm. 

"Come,  what's  this  you  mean?" 

"You  understand  me,  Mr.  Grismore, 
perfectly." 

She  returned  his  furious  look  cour- 
ageously. 

"No,  I  don't,"  he  answered  defiantly. 


"What  cock-and-bull  story  have  you 
heard  ?" 

"You  know  what  I  have  heard."  She 
now  threw  her  words  at  him  careless  of 
politeness  or  consideration.  "You  mar- 
ried one  woman  years  ago;  you  deserted 
her." 

"Well,"  he  nodded,  "what  of  that? 
She's  dead." 

"She  was  not  dead  when  you  married, 
falsely,  another  woman.  You  hurt  my 
arm!  .  .  .  You  made  of  the  dearest 
woman  on  the  earth  a  dupe — a  shame. 
You  ruined  her  life,  and  but  for  me — 
I  may  say  it  now — but  for  me  she  would 
have  died  with  grief  and  horror.  I  would 
never  have  come  to  you,  God  knows,  but 
for  her  sake ;  to  bring  her  sacred  forgive- 
ness— lost  on  you!  And  now  you  have 
the  courage  to  ask Oh !" 

"You  need  not  call,"  he  whispered; 
"there  is  no  one  in  the  house.  You  little 
devil !"  His  eyes  actually  burned  her. 
"You — a  low-born  mill  hand !  a  common 
spinner  in  my  mills — you  dare  ?  Nothing 
but  a  beggar  on  my  wife's  charity !" 

"All  that,  yes !"  she  said  defiantly,  "and 
I  dare !" 

She  wrenched  her  arm  from  him ;  she 
would  bear  the  bruise  for  days.  She  was 
almost  at  the  door  when  he  caught  her 
flying  figure  again. 

"I  won't  let  you  go,"  he  insisted,  be- 
side himself.  "I  can't;  you  must  marry 
me.  I  don't  care  what  you  are.  Hark: 
I'll  force  the  repeal  of  the  Child  Labour 
Bill ;  I'll  make  Crompton  cry  to  Heaven, 
and  before  they  can  repair  my  evils  I'll 
have  wrung  blood  and  tears  from  South 
Carolina." 

"I'm  not  afraid  for  them,"  she  said, 
with  fire  in  her  cheeks  and  in  her  tone; 
"they  can  save  themselves.  You  are 
neither  God  nor  Fate.    Let  me  go." 

She  was  now  forced  to  put  her  hand 
against  his  chest  to  keep  him  from  her. 
To  her  joy,  she  heard  a  step  in  the  hall : 
someone  was  near.  His  face  was  close  to 
her  as  she  cried:  "Lucy — Lucy!"  And 
the  door  near  which  they  stood  opened 
in  the  face  of  Amanda's  servant.  Amanda 
advanced  toward  the  old  woman,  pale, 
shaking. 

Mr.  Grismore  had  retired  to  the  back 
of  the  room;  he  was  invisible.  The 
woman,  if  she  saw  anything  out  of  the 
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ordinary,  made  no  sign  to  that  effect. 
But  Amanda,  speaking  without  hesita- 
tion, said: 

"You  will  pack  my  trunks  immediately, 
and  fetch  my  things  for  the  night  to  the 
Parsonage.    Come  to  me  as  soon  as  you 


can. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


A  day  or  two  later,  on  the  platform  of 
a  diminutive  station  in  a  forest  clearing, 
an  impatient  man  walked  up  and  down  in 
the  evening  light.  A  wash-out  on  the 
road  from  Rexington  to  Penvallon  de- 
layed the  trains,  and  for  twenty-four 
hours  past  none  had  run  further  than 
Plankville :  here  the  express  from  Wash- 
ington dropped  Euston,  twenty  miles 
from  his  destination.  He  telegraphed  to 
Ireton  Mills  for  a  conveyance,  the  sole 
means  by  which  he  could  arrive  at  Pen- 
vallon, and  it  would  be  two  good  hours 
before  the  vehicle  would  appear. 

Euston  permitted  himself  the  luxury  of 
smoking.  In  his  long  periods  of  deep 
thinking,  in  his  solitude,  it  had  become 
a  reposeful  habit,  and  he  now  lit  a  cigar, 
and  prepared  to  wait  with  the  impatience 
of  an  overwrought  man  to  whom  unex- 
pected change  of  plans  means  added 
strain. 

Washington,  this  time,  had  proved  a 
great  stimulus;  his  chiefs  were  thor- 
oughly en  rapport  with  him.  Contact 
with  people  in  the  Capitol  inspired  and 
refreshed  him,  and  on  each  visit  a  larger, 
a  more  important,  following  of  new 
friends  and  new  interests  greeted  him. 
On  this  occasion  he  had  addressed  a 
chosen  audience  at  request  of  the  Eng- 
lish Embassy,  who  were  entertaining 
a  multi-million  manufacturer,  lately 
knighted,  and  whose  philanthropic  com- 
mercial schemes  had  metamorphosed  a 
certain  English  factory  district.  But 
Euston,  dining  later  at  the  Embassy,  was 
once  or  twice  suddenly  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  to  him  all  eyes  turned,  and  that 
he  himself  was  the  man  of  the  evening. 

Whilst  North  he  closed  with  a  pub- 
lisher for  the  printing  of  his  collected 
speeches,  received  a  sum  in  advance ;  this, 
together  with  a  substantial  rise  in  his 
salary,  gave  an  agreeable  aspect  to  his 
finances. 


The  peaceful  recognition  of  the  Union 
by  Jacob  Grismore  was  a  tremendous 
event ;  thus  the  field  of  the  vast  concerns 
around  Rexington  was  peaceful.  For  the 
time  Euston  could  turn  to  Penvallon  and 
its  friendly  owner.  He  reviewed  his  suc- 
cess with  no  little  pride. 

Three  days  since  a  despatch  from 
Falloner  informed  him  of  Grismore's  re- 
ception of  the  committee,  and  the  wire 
came  like  a  personal  letter  from  Amanda, 
whom  Eustorr  was  endeavouring  to  for- 
get. The  very  fact  that  his  effort  de- 
manded much  of  nis  attention  proved  its 
need  and  the  power  of  her  attraction. 
This  personal  feeling — this  sentiment 
which,  nurtured,,  would  mean  passion 
(was  nigh  to  it),  had  infused  him  with  a 
new  fire  at  Washington,  and  he  had  been 
more  brilliant  in  consequence. 

As  he  stood  smoking,  looking  down  the 
Rexington  direction,  the  night  train's 
whistle  cut  sharp  on  the  lonely  silence 
of  the  air.  The  engine  puffed  in,  the  cars 
slowly  followed;  a  mail-bag  for  Penval- 
lon was  thrown  out,  a  crate  of  vegetables 
for  some  lucky  overseer,  and  one  pas- 
senger descended — a  lady  in  a  dark  dress, 
carrying  a  little  handbag.  To  but  one 
woman  belonged  that  slender  yet  round 
form,  that  adorable  line  from  shoulder 
to  waist!  She  looked  about  her;  there 
was  a  little  to  see,  and  Euston's  presence 
once  remarked,  she  blushed  scarlet,  and 
came  eagerly  toward  him. 

As  the  train  moved  away,  they  greeted 
each  other  with  equal  surprise. 

"What,  in  Heaven's  name!"  .  .  . 
Euston  exclaimed. 

Amanda  laughed  at  his  mystification. 

"You  are  sorry  to  see  me?  I  can't  say 
the  same,  even  for  pride's  sake.     .     .      " 

"What  are  you  here  for,  pray — in  mid- 
countrv  ?" 

"I  am  running  away." 

Despite  her  late  embarrassment  and 
her  anxiety,  she  was  at  liberty  at  last. 
She  revelled  in  it. 

Euston  looked  at  her  laughing,  whim- 
sical mouth,  with  its  sweet  red  curves 
and  deep  corners. 

"Not  to  be  mysterious,"  she  said,  "I 
am  going  to  Penvallon.  Mr.  Ware  ex- 
pects me,  evidently  not  to-night." 

"I  am  going  to  Penvallon,  too,  in  a 
waggon  from  Ireton,"  he  said,    "I  will 
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drive  you  over;  indeed,  it  will  be  your 
only  way  to  get  there." 

"Since  I  saw  you,"  Amanda  said,  "I 
have  discovered  a  great  deal  of  wisdom 
in  your  remarks — in  one  especially,  when 
you  said  a  man  is  influenced  by  a  woman 
for  one  sole  reason.  I  have  left  Mr. 
Grismore's." 

"I  am  glad,"  Euston  spoke  quickly — 
"very  glad ;  it  was  not  soon  enough." 

In  a  few  words  she  sketched  for  him  a 
little  of  her  two  weeks  at  the  manufac- 
turer's house.  It  was  hard  to  tell  the  last 
event.    She  did  so  with  anger  and  disgust. 

"The  beast!"  he  muttered  more  than 
once — "the  animal!  I  would  rejoice — I 
mean  it — in  his  utter     .     .     ." 

"Don't"  she  interrupted  him;  "you 
have  less  cause  to  hate.  I  would  be  glad 
to  see  him  earn  his  bread,  as  I  have  done 
— as  you  have  done.  It  has  an  ugly 
ring,  when  you  contrast  his  luxury  with 
his  operatives'  misery,  and  yet,  isn't  it 
only  justice?  .  .  .  He  is  determined 
to  revenge  himself ;  he  will  withdraw  his 
concession  at  once.  Now  act  as  vou  will 
— strike  when  you  see  fit — the  hands  are 
eager,  I  know." 

Years  of  ease,  the  habit  of  taking  com- 
fort and  luxuries  for  granted,  were  ef- 
faced by  her  weeks  at  Rexington,  the 
old  evils  crying  with  new  voices.  Gris- 
more's callous  brutality  had  broken  the 
spell  of  fortune  over  her.  She  said 
warmlv : 

"I  feel  their  wrongs  as  you  cannot; 
you  are  not  born  as  I  am." 

He  looked  in  surprise. 

"Why — what  makes  you  say  that?" 

"Even  in  the  old  times  I  knew  you  were 
different;  your  way  of  talking  was  the 
first  I  ever  heard  that  made  ours  seem 
uncouth.  Your  gestures,  manners,  all 
showed  that  you  were  not  of  us.  Now  I 
know  why :  you  are  a  gentleman ;  you 
were  one  then." 

Euston  answered  quickly :  "I  was  born 
on  a  Western  farm.  I  had  some  educa- 
tion ;  I  have  read  a  great  deal.  Whether 
I  am  a  gentleman  or  not" — his  tone 
was  bitter — "is  an  open  question.  My 
mother  ..." 

He  paused;  Amanda  waited.  It  was 
the  first  time  her  name  had  crossed  his 
lips  aloud;  he  was  conscious  of  the  fact, 
and  that  it  was  to  this  woman  he  said  it. 


"Yes?"  she  gently  questioned.  "Your 
mother " 

"She  was  an  angel — the  most  beautiful, 
dearest  woman.     .     .     ." 

He  kept  his  eyes  on  the  girl,  as  though 
he  challenged  her  to  compete  with  the 
memory.  They  exchanged  a  long  look. 
The  heavenly  picture  of  the  older  woman 
faded  even  to  him,  and  Amanda's  face 
glowed — shone  through  him  like  a  star. 

The  sun  had  gone  down  redly,  and  the 
suffused  after-glory  promised  to  linger 
long  in  the  sky.  All  along  the  horizon — 
dark,  spire-like,  rose  the  steeples  of  the 
pines  against  the  glow. 

"The  trap  can't  be  here  for  an  hour  or 
more.  Suppose  we  sit  down  on  the  plat- 
form," he  said  in  a  voice  that  betrayed  his 
emotion. 

Thev  sat  down  like  two  children,  their 
feet  hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form. Here,  in  voices  subdued  and  thrill- 
ing, in  the  inflection  tones  possess  when 
the  speakers  know  that  when  one  voice 
ceases  the  other  will  swcetlv  take  the 
theme,  Amanda  and  Euston  reviewed 
their  past. 

Finally,  tired  of  his  persuasion  that  she 
would  renounce  her  idea  of  living  in  Pen- 
vallon  in  the  role  of  Sister  of  Charity, 
deaconess,  trained  nurse,  Lady  Bountiful, 
she  said  petulantly: 

"You  doubt  my  good  faith  ;  you  are  un- 
kind as  well  as  unflattering." 

If  she  installed  herself  at  Pcnvallon,  he 
must  see  her  constantly ;  the  plan  was 
sweet  as  dangerous. 

"I  don't  doubt  your  good  faith.  No 
one  could  and  know — your  wonderful 
generous  heart ;  but  when  I  realise  what 
you  have  been,  and  are — rich,  free — I 
can't  fathom  your  donation  to  the  mills. 
And  to  think  vou  arc  here!" 

He  gestured  a  little  to  the  waste  and  the 
isolation.  She  smiled  and  laughed  her 
quick  laugh — a  bird-note  no  sooner  begun 
than  stopped — too  soon  subdued. 

"That  is  not  my  fault ;  it's  the  wash- 
out's." 

"Do  you  mean,"  he  continued,  referring 
to  their  conversation,  "the  voice  of  the 
mill  was  really  so  far-reaching?  It  found 
you  across  three  thousand  miles  and 
more  ?" 

She  nodded. 

By  the  time  the  rockaway,  driven  by 
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an  old  negro,  emerged  from  the  woods, 
the  evening  light  had  died  out,  and  the 
two  sitting  in  the  gathering  darkness  had 
made  pace  with  the  years  that  had  sep- 
arated them.  They  were  no  longer  es- 
tranged. 

Euston  talked  freely  of  his  plans,  his 
life,  his  present.  She  was  under  the  tense 
excitement  a  woman  feels  when  a  man 
unburdens  his  spirit — permits  her  to  come 
close  to  his  ideals,  to  share  his  masculine 
point  of  view. 

Side  by  side  in  the  little  carriage  they 
left  the  open,  and  the  darkey  turned  his 
team  into  the  forest  road  toward  Pen- 
vallon.  The  half-moon  found  a  filtering 
path  through  the  trees,  and  cast  what 
light  it  could  on  the  pine-needle-strewn 
road  over  which  the  wheels  passed  with 
scarcely  any  sound. 

The  air,  full  of  night  odours  and  of  the 
pines,  came  to  them  in  little  fitful  gusts. 
From  time  to  time  the  old  driver's  voice 
broke  the  stillness  as  he  spoke  to  his 
horses;  or  a  whip-poor-will  made  shrill 
and  clear  its  appeal ;  or  a  bird,  roused  by 
the  passing,  twittered   from   its  nest. 

To  Euston  it  was  a  heavenly  thing  to 
thus  ride  side  by  side  with  this  lovely 
woman,  after  his  years  of  loneliness  and 
his  exile  from  all  that  mankind  best 
loves.  He  revelled  in  the  companionship 
too  greatly ;  it  was  too  precious,  too  dear 
to  lose. 

Once  he  asked :  "Can  you  remember  the 
dialect?"  He  longed  to  hear  her  in  the 
dark  say  some  of  the  things  that  would 
link  her  with  the  past. 

After  a  little  she  said  softly :  "Is  you- 
all  goin'  tew  be  quite  some  time  tew  Pen- 
vallon,  suh?  Ih  reckon  et's  a  mighty 
pretty  night  tew  be  carriage-ridin' !" 

He  exclaimed : 

"Sweet  —  sweet!  Oh,  say  more, 
Amanda ;  it  makes  my  heart  stand  still."' 

But  his  voice  silenced  her.  Its  direct 
personality  caused  her  to  withdraw,  to 
realise  herself  and  him. 

In  the  quiet  that  followed,  her  nearness 
to  him,  the  languid  night,  his  thoughts 
grew  warm  and  restless. 

"What  a  pretty  hand  you  have !" 

It  lay,  ungloved,  on  her  lap. 

"It  was  never  meant  to  spin.  I  often 
thought  it ;  and,  you  see,  I  was  right  !" 


She  lifted  it  up— the  left  hand. 

"Gran'maw  sayde  Ih  had  a  love-mer- 
ridge  on  ma  paume." 

He  repeated  mechanically,  "A  love- 
marriage  ?" 

He  had  taken  the  hand  that  gleamed 
so  white  in  the  dark ;  he  held  it,  palm  up- 
wards.   It  lay  in  both  his  like  a  shell. 

From  it  he  longed  to  drink  a  delicious 
draught.  He  raised  it  slowly.  Why  did 
she  not  forbid  him?  She  did  not.  He 
put  his  lips  on  the  love-marriage,  and  its 
star  scintillated  through  him  like  celestial 
fire.  She  withdrew  her  hand.  For  some 
time  he  couldn't  speak. 

It  was  the  girl  who  broke  the  silence ; 
her  voice  was  cold : 

"I  came  from  Daco  with  a  poor,  igno- 
rant man — a  savage,  compared  to  you. 
We  were  alone  together  all  night.  I  was 
safe  with  him." 

She  was  angry  with  herself  far  more 
than  with  Euston. 

"Can  you  forgive  me?"  he  whispered. 

"I  must  be  sure  there  will  be  no  more 
such  pardons  to  give." 

His  face  was  eagerly  turned  toward 
her ;  she  could  hardly  see  it. 

"I  make  no  promise:  I  think  there  will 
be.  .  .  ."  In  his  profoundly  moving 
voice  he  said  passionately:  "I  have  but 
one  wish — one  desire  in  the  world  .  .  . 
and  you  know  my  nature,  Amanda." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Some  two  hundred  operatives,  without 
warning  or  encouragement,  arrived  at 
dawn  one  morning  in  Penvallon. 

They  had  come  by  train  from  Rexing- 
ton  as  far  as  Plankville,  and  from  there 
men,  women,  and  children  tramped 
twenty  miles  on  foot.  Euston  was  roused 
at  five  o'clock  one  morning  that  he  might 
receive  the  miserable  pilgrims. 

The  army  clustered  in  broken  groups  a 
distance  of  some  several  hundred  yards 
from  the  village.  As  Euston  hurried  to- 
ward them,  he  was  struck  by  the  silence 
of  so  large  a  number  of  people.  Only  the 
plaintive  crying  of  some  hungry  child,  or 
the  voice  of  another,  high  and  insistent, 
proclaimed  existence  as  yet  not  schooled 
by  experience  to  hold  its  peace. 

The  little  multitude  was  not  more  pre- 
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possessing  than  are  the  raw  recruits  from 
the  hills.  Years  of  toil  had  presented 
them  with  scant  harvest.  Most  of  them 
wore  hats;  many  women  boasted  regula- 
tion dresses  ;  there  was  even  here  and  there 
some  faint  hint  of  finery.  But  the  mass 
was  dull-hued,  coarse-clothed,  and  most 
pitiful  were  the  shrunken,  diminutive 
labourers,  the  little  children!  Wretched 
branches  of  miserable  trees,  it  was  not 
enough  that  the  sap  in  them  should  be 
weakened  by  the  hardships  of  their  fore- 
bears— they  must  further  be  bound  and 
twisted,  bent  and  dwarfed,  in  the  cruel 
bondage  of  toil. 

Thus  the  band,  Pilgrims  of  Hope,  clus- 
tered at  the  outskirts  of  a  new  mill,  in 
their  hearts  vague  expectancy  of  better 
things— eternal  seed,  falling  even  on  the 
arid  soil  of  the  desert.  And  if  for  a  space 
should  chance  to  rise  a  trembling  shoot  of 
promise,  it  must  die  soon  in  the  hot  blight 
of  the  reality  of  their  hopeless  state. 

Perceiving  the  eager  faces  turned  Pen- 
vallonward,  Euston's  heart  ached.  There 
was  not  a  spare  bed  in  town,  not  an  idle 
loom  or  frame.  But  Penvallon,  with 
promise  of  "good  conditions/*  had  drawn 
from  far  and  near  all  men  unto  it. 

At  sight  of  Euston  a  murmur  passed 
over  the  group,  but  there  was  no  welcome 
extended  him.  One  man  unravelled  his 
rags  from  the  group's  edge,  and,  coming 
forward,  said  sullenly: 

"We-all  come  tew  see  Mr.  Ireton. 
.  .  .  We  reckon  tew  work  tew  his 
mills.     We  don't  want  anybody  else." 

Henry's  face,  sincere  in  its  friendliness, 
disarmed  his  mood  a  little,  but  a  woman's 
voice  cried: 

"No,  suh ;  you-all  done  turn  your 
back  on  us,  'n'  we  ain't  goin'  tew  sweat 
and  bleed  no  more  tew  Grismore's 
mills !" 

It  was  the  widow  Conrad.  By  her  side 
was  the  boy  Pauley,  rescued  from  gaol 
by  Amanda ;  he  was  dying  with  consump- 
tion. 

The  marks  of  fatigue  were  deep  on 
them,  and  the  dust  of  the  long  march 
whitened  their  clothes  and  faces. 

"Whayr's  Mr.  Ireton?  We  come  tew 
work  tew  Penvallon." 

Here  the" mill  whistle  pierced  the  air, 
and  figures  of  the  Penvallon  hands  filled 
the  streets — happy  men  and  women  on 


their  way  to  a  more  benign  service  than 
these  had  known ! 

The  people  stirred  as  if,  despite  fast 
and  exhaustion,  they,  too,  would  respond 
and  march  to  the  looms. 

Now  Euston  spoke  in  the  voice  that  to 
every  man  and  woman  was  familiar, 
loved. 

"Why  do  you  who  know  me  greet  me 
so?" 

"We-all  swore  tew  stan'  by  you,  Henry, 
and  tew  strike,  and  you  went  back  on 
tew  us." 

Raglin  came  forward,  a  man  on  the 
committee  sent  to  Grismore. 

"Ih  fetched  thisher  lot,"  he  said  dog- 
gedly.   "Et'smyjob." 

Euston  looked  at  him  sternly.  "It's  a 
poor  one,  Raglin ;  there  isn't  a  day's  work 
for  a  new  hand  in  Penvallon." 

An  exclamation  like  a  groan  ran 
through  the  group. 

Raglan  muttered :  "Et's  a  damned  lie ! 
Mr.  Ireton's  got  tew  give  us  vittles  an' 
roofs." 

Euston  ignored  him,  and  said  to  the 
others:  "I  have  not  forgotten  you.  I 
trusted  foolishly  in  Grismore's  good  faith. 
I  hoped  to  gain  our  point  by  peace.  I 
have  just  learned  that  the  concession  has 
been  withdrawn.  I  was  on  my  way  to 
Crompton  to  you  when  you  came.  .  .  ." 
He  knew  it  was  no  time  now  to  talk  to  the 
famished  creatures.  "You  shall  have 
food — at  once,  as  many  houses  as  can 
shall  give  shelter  to  the  women  and  chil- 
dren for  the  night.  I  will  telegraph  to 
Mr.  Ireton.  To-morrow  meet  me  here  at 
five.  You  will  be  rested.  I  want  to  talk 
to  you." 

For  the  night  Penvallon  swallowed  up 
the  vagabonds ;  it  could  not  digest  them. 
Ireton's  wire  to  his  superintendent  was 
definite : 

"Employ  no  discontents  from  other 
mills." 

It  would  have  taken  weeks  to  build 
them  shelter,  and  the  mill  was  oversup- 
plied. 

The  next  day  Euston  addressed  a 
group  of  people  stunned  by  disappoint- 
ment and  ready  to  listen  to  whatever  he 
had  to  say.  They  were  to  return!  At 
Penvallon's   expense   they   were   to   be 
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shipped  to  Rexington  .  .  .  they  were 
to  reassume  the  old  bondage,  bite  the  dust, 
only  to  conspue  it  later,  mingled  with 
gall.  He  was  to  go  back  with  them,  re- 
main near  them,  and  he  would  lead  them, 
if  they  so  wished,  to  open  revolt  with  all 
the  mills.  The  only  available  factories 
were  in  .  .  .  Georgia,  and  at  this  time 
there  were  twelve  thousand  operatives 
locked  out  bv  the  manufacturers.     Did 

*  

they  care  to  be  shipped  to  Georgia?  He 
waited  the  response  of  the  human  cattle ; 
the  gentle,  rustic  creatures  made  him 
think  of  the  dumb,  large-eyed  beasts. 
How  meagre  they  were !  how  pale ! 

"Courage!"  ...  he  called  out, 
and  stretched  forth  his  hands,  as  though 
he  would  animate  them  all. 

One  woman  burst  into  loud  weeping; 
she  hid  her  face  in  the  cotton  sleeve  of  her 
gown. 

"We-all  come  from  Georgia,"  said  a 
man  by  her  side.  "We  had  three  little 
bovs  that  died  thavr — the  fever — et's  on- 
healthy. " 

A  slight  movement  amongst  the  people 
told  Euston  some  one  was  coming  from 
the  town;  he  knew  whom  it  was  like  to 
be.  A  rustle  of  dress  behind  him,  an  ex- 
clamation as  one  or  two  recognised 
Amanda,  made  him  turn  to  see  her  ap- 
pear. 

The  widow  Conrad  ran  to  her,  radiant. 

* 'Seems  like  Crompton  went  tew  hell 
when  you-all  lef !"  She  clung  to  the 
girl's  hands. 

Amanda  bent  on  her,  on  them  all, 
sparkling,  compassionate  eves.  After  a 
word  to  several  of  them,  she  stepped  back 
to  Euston.  He  was  talking  with  Raglin 
and  one  or  two  of  the  men. 

"You  are  not  sending  them  back?" 

He  made  a  gesture  which  at  once  spoke 
for  his  reluctance  and  the  fact. 

She  exclaimed :  "No,  no ;  it  is  too 
brutal,  too  cruel!  Look  at  them!  they 
are  remnants  of  life !  And  the  children ! 
— keep  them  and  the  women,  at  least !  I 
have  money — plenty.  There  is  clearing 
here ;  let  them  camp  on  it.     Please.  .  .  ." 

"It  is  impossible,"  he  said  gravely.  "I 
am  here  on  sufferance;  I  have  no  such 
authority.  Ireton's  superintendent  is  to 
ship  them  to-day." 

"Ship  them!"  she  repeated  bitterly. 
"What  terms !    Thev  are  flesh  and  blood! 


Ah — take  the  responsibility!  Mr.  Ire- 
ton  will  forgive  us ;  I  know  his  generos- 
ity !" 

Euston  said  quickly :  "You  knew  Gris- 
more's!" 

She  coloured  furiously ;  her  eyes  fell. 

"I  made  a  mistake.  ...  I  could 
not  make  such  another.  Look  at  them 
with  pity." 

"How  do  I  see  them?" 

Her  lip  trembled.  — 

"Forgive  me!"  Then  she  said  impul- 
sively :  "/  will  take  the  responsibility." 

Euston,  regarding  her  searchingly, 
asked :  "Do  you  mean  to  appeal  to  Ire- 
ton?"     .     .     . 

Although  there  was  in  the  question  not 
more  than  warrantable  supposition  that 
a  charitable  woman  might  supplicate  a 
humane  man  to  aid  her,  still,  Amanda  saw 
all  Euston  implied. 

".  .  .  Do  you  wish  to  coerce  Ire- 
ton  into  doing  what  he  has  refused  to 
do?" 

Subtly  she  knew  that  if  she  answered 
"Yes!"  she  lost  Henry  Euston.  She 
turned  abruptly,  and  found  that  the  hem 
of  the  crowd  had  drawn  near  her.  Sev- 
eral were  waiting  to  speak  to  her,  to 
touch  her,  whose  ministry  for  weeks  past 
had  been  so  heavenly  sweet  to  them. 

She  spoke  as  loud  as  she  could,  and 
used  Euston's  words. 

"Courage!  ...  Do  as  Mr.  Eus- 
ton says.  He  knows  best."  As  she  called, 
there  was  a  sob  in  her  throat.  "They 
can't  walk  back."  Her  voice  was  defiant ; 
she  had  yielded  so  much. 

"The  train  will  be  able  to  run  in  three 
hours  to  Plankville.  I  go  with  them," 
consoled  Euston. 

Near  her  was  a  young  woman  carrying 
a  very  small  child ;  she  carried  it  awk- 
wardly, as  well  she  might — she  had  but 
one  arm. 

Amanda  beckoned  to  her.  The  bru- 
nette creature  came  forward,  dirty,  trem- 
bling with  weakness  and  fatigue. 

"Milly  Jones?" 

In  a  flash  Amanda  recalled  that  this 
was  Cinny  Jones's  little  child,  whom  of 
old  she  had  seen  at  work  in  the  mill,  by 
her  side. 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"I  remember  you !  I  have  seen  you  in 
Crompton,    .    .    .  You  are  alone  here  ?" 
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"Yes,  ma'am." 

Amanda  laid  her  hand  on  the  too  bur- 
dened arm.  Her  beautiful  eyes  searched 
the  face  before  her  with  such  compelling 
tenderness  that  if  remembrance  could  be 
stirred  it  would  be  drawn  forth  like  the 
soul  of  the  stream  by  ardent  light. 

"I  live  in  Penvallon.  I  have  a  little 
house  here.  I  am  lonely.  Will  you  stay 
with  me — you  and  your  child?  I  will 
pay  you  well — be  a  kind  mistress,  Millyf" 

Whether  it  was  the  twenty-mile  tramp 
—or  the  disappointment  of  not  spinning 
in  the  new  mills — or  the  prospect  of  re- 
turn to  degrading  misery — or  the  salva- 
tion that  suddenly  dazzled  her — at  all 
events,  life  just  then  was  too  much  for 
Milly  Jones.  She  gave  a  cry,  joy  and  as- 
sent in  it,  and  fell  back  unconscious.  Eu- 
ston  caught  her,  and  Amanda  took  the 
child. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

During  these  days — whilst  Amanda  in 
her  little  house  on  the  mill  village  street 
absorbed  herself  in  philanthropies,  abet- 
ted by  Ireton's  goodwill  and  stimulated 
by  the  enthusiastic  correspondence  pass- 
ing between  them  (all  practical  and 
charitable  on  the  part  of  the  one,  largely 
tinged  with  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the 
other) — during  this  time  when  he  ap- 
proved her  methods  of  work  and  deplored 
her  moral  bias — Mr.  Ware  was  a  victim 
of  salutary  illusion:  he  believed  he  had 
transformed  his  earthly  passion  for 
Amanda  into  a  spiritual  yearning  for  her 
salvation.  But  that  she  absorbed  him  to 
the  exclusion  of  everything  in  the  world : 
gave  a  vivifying  ardour  to  existence, 
made  him,  indeed,  capable  of  greatness — 
he  was  far  from  comprehending!  He 
felt  certain  she  was  already  a  victim  of 
conscience,  and  everything  he  knew  of 
her  argued  against  a  brutal  passion 
which  would  lead  her  to  rob  a  living  wo- 
man of  her  rights,  and  herself  to  shame. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  he  took  her 
to  his  priestly  care,  fasted,  prayed, 
struggled  for  her,  transfigured  him.  His 
face  became  saintly.  The  Penvallon  peo- 
ple, benefiting  by  his  exaltation,  blessed 
him  as  he  had  never  been  blessed  in  his 
parish  before. 


When  she  sought  him,  as  of  old,  with 
agreeable  familiarity,  Amanda  found  him 
stern  and  cold. 

Amanda,  too  wise  or  too  wicked  to  in- 
quire into  his  reasons  for  the  change — 
to  seem,  indeed,  to  be  conscious  of  any — 
had  but  one  dread,  lest  he  should  do  that 
very  natural  thing,  speak  to  her  of  her 
sister. 

In  this  way  months  passed,  with  con- 
stant visits  from  Euston  to  Penvallon, 
occasionally  visits  from  Ireton  to  Penval- 
lon ;  and  the  latter,  if  he  grew  more  in- 
terested in  Amanda,  was  too  thoroughly 
a  man  of  the  world  not  to  know  his  suit 
urged  at  this  time  would  be  in  vain. 

Euston  and  Amanda  were  constantly 
together.  On  the  little  porch  of  her  cot- 
tage she  sat  with  him,  a  table  between 
them,  and  helped  him  with  his  letters,  his 
papers,  his  speeches.  There  for  hours 
they  would  converse  with  the  absorption 
and  mingled  joy  and  interest  that  between 
man  and  woman  means  one  sole  thing. 
Mr.  Ware  was  the  only  one  to  see,  to 
remark,  and — suffer! 

In  the  late  evenings,  before  Euston  met 
with  the  spinners,  Mr.  Ware  saw  them 
pass  his  house  on  their  way  to  the  woods, 
where  they  wandered  side  by  side  for  an 
hour  or  more,  Euston  to  return  to  his 
meetings  when  the  day-shift  was  free 
after  nine  o'clock. 

Sometimes  they  took  the  river-bank, 
and  within  the  rector's  view,  for  as  long 
as  he  cared  to  watch,  the  figure  of  Eus- 
ton, with  its  nonchalant,  somewhat 
slouching  gait,  close  to  the  figure  of  the 
woman.  Thus  they  wandered  till  dark- 
ness nearly  hid  them,  and  until,  to  the 
priest's  eyes,  the  two  made  one  shadow. 

What  those  hours  of  communion  were 
Ware  did  not  dare  surmise ;  that  it  meant 
the  drawing  together,  the  irrevocable 
amalgamation  of  natures,  the  deepening 
of  a  love  born  years  before,  the  swelling, 
rising  force  of  passion,  to  flood-tide  he 
feared — had  reason  to  believe ! 

When  Euston  returned  with  the  band 
of  mill  hands  to  Rexington,  Mr.  Ware 
offered  up  the  most  eloquent  Benedicite 
in  his  ritual. 

Then  for  days  and  weeks  he,  as  wrell  as 
Amanda  and  all  Penvallon,  were  occu- 
pied with  subjects  of  life  and  death ;  for 
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the  red  plague  fell  on  Penvallon — malig- 
nant scarlet  fever. 

The  mills  were  shut  down;  generous 
sums  of  money  from  Ireton,  generous 
donations  from  Amanda,  pulled  the  vil- 
lage through  the  horror. 

Milly  Jones's  baby  had  been  the  first 
to  go.  Amanda,  weeping  her  heart  away 
with  sympathy,  fairly  tore  the  agonised 
little  mother  from  the  dead  child.  All 
the  poor  creature  knew  of  joy  was  in  the 
small,  attenuated  body.  Amanda  fairly 
carried  her  to  her  bed,  cared  for  her, 
nursed  her  to  life  and  animation  as  she 
had  bent  over  her  in  filthy,  miserable 
childhood  years  ago. 

Herself  too  exalted  to  fall  prey  to  dis- 
ease, she  passed  from  house  to  house  im- 
mune. 

Her  vitality  was  no  longer  hers  to 
command;  she  had  become  part  of  an- 
other life.  At  times  her  heart  seemed  so 
to  inhabit  another  breast  that  she  actually 
felt  to  see  if  any  of  the  old-time  pulse 
would  beat  under  her  hand. 

She  loved  Euston. 

Whether  hopeless  or  not  in  the  face  of 
his  marriage  bond,  she  would  not  let  her 
conscience  ask;  she  took  love  in,  fed  it, 
nourished  it,  pressed  it  to  her  bosom,  and 
asked  no  question  of  herself  or  of  life. 

Sometimes  in  the  fetid  closeness  of  a 

garret  her  eyes  met  the  minister's  over 

the  bed  of  the  dying;  and  his,  burning 

like  holy  lamps  fed  by  celestial  oil,  lit  for 

her  and  for  him  the  recesses  of  her  heart. 
*  *  *  *  * 

Meanwhile  Crompton  became  a  seeth- 
ing mass  of  discontent,  a  hotbed  of  misery 
— became  a  nest  of  rebellion  against  con- 
ditions the  chiefs  refused  to  improve. 
Men  and  women  shirked  the  schedule  of 
time  with  no  excuse.  Children  were 
withdrawn  by  the  dozens  from  the  night- 
shift.  Mr.  Grismore's  enormous  con- 
tracts called  for  the  regular  monotony  of 
well-organised  labour;  the  machinery,  as 
was  its  boast,  should  never  stop  night  or 
day. 

In  his  house,  alone  now,  dreadfully 
alone,  he  brooded.  The  face  of  his  own 
affairs,  personal  and  financial,  was  black 
to  look  upon.  He  decided  that,  as  far  as 
the  latter  were  concerned,  he  had  money 
enough  to  win.  A  saturnine  intelligence 
came  to  him  in  his  meditations,  as  he 


cogitated  how  to  turn  the  last  screw  on 
the  torture-machine  at  Crompton.  He 
resolved  on  a  coup  d'etat.  When  the  two 
hundred  discontents  returned  from  Pen- 
vallon, they  found  the  Ralings  Mills  shut. 
Grismore  had  discharged  the  other  nine 
hundred,  as  he  had  threatened  at  the  time 
of  the  last  strike ;  he  declared  a  lock-out, 
and  turned  his  attention  to  the  mills  on 
the  Bye  and  their  problems. 

The  shipping  of  .  .  .  thousand 
yards  of  white  cotton  cloth  to  Moscow  on 
May  — ,  190 — ,  was  the  last  contract  kept 
by  Crompton.  As  on  a  summer  night, 
long  heavy  with  the  promise  of  storm, 
one  awakens  suddenly  to  hear  one  blind- 
ing crash,  and  finds  the  tempest  rushing 
hard  and  fast,  so  Grismore  suddenly 
realised  the  state  of  his  affairs  on  the  day 
when  every  loom  of  his  perfect  mills  was 
silent,  and  six  thousand  of  his  hands  on 
strike. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

If  Mr.  Ware  had  been  at  his  window 
this  night  of  May,  190 — ,  he  would  have 
seen  a  figure  in  a  white  dress  come  very 
swiftly  from  the  village,  pass  the  out- 
skirts, and  disappear  into  the  woods — a 
flash  like  a  white  shadow  in  the  dark,  for 
the  night,  following  a  day  of  incessant 
rain,  was  lowering  and  overcast. 

With  a  beating  heart  and  step  that  be- 
trayed excitement,  Amanda  disappeared 
into  the  forest  cover,  hurrying  along, 
looking  straight  in  front  of  her,  piercing 
as  well  as  she  might  the  enveloping  dark- 
ness on  either  side.  She  stopped  after 
she  had  gone  some  distance,  listened,  then 
called  softly : 

"Are  you  there?  Henry!" 

Almost  at  once  the  light  of  a  cigar 
flickered — a  fireflv  in  the  humid,  sootv 
night — and  Euston  came  out  from  the 
trees  in  the  middle  of  the  road. 

Woman-like,  her  first  words  were  re- 
proof that  the  thing  she  desired  was  ac- 
complished. 

"Why  are  you  here,  Henry?  You  are 
quite  mad.  It  i$  the  height  of  danger,  for 
every  reason  under  the  sun!" 

Euston  had  taken  both  her  hands;  a 
grasp  strong,  possessive,  claimed  every 
inch   of  the  fair   flesh.    He   could   not 
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speak;  the  nearness  of  her,  his  touch  of 
her,  overpowered  him. 

"The  fever  has  been  terrible  in  Pen- 
vallon."  Her  voice  trembled  with  dual 
emotion — anxiety  and  another.  "You 
aren't  immune !  Men  have  died  here  this 
week.  Since  you  wrote  me  to  come  to 
meet  you  to-night,  I  have  deserted  every 
fever-house  like  a  coward!  To-day  I 
went  with  the  women  to  the  river,  and 
made  them  bathe.  The  air  is  tainted; 
plague  and  danger  are  heavy  in  it.  .  .  . 
Don't  you  feel  it  ?" 

He  had  slowly  drawji  her  hands  to 
him ;  he  held  them  against  his  heart. 

"I  feel  the  first  good,  the  first  peace, 
since  I  parted  from  you,  Amanda." 

She  made  a  slight  effort  to  withdraw 
her  hands,  but  it  was  quickly  overcome. 

"Let  them  lie  so !"  Euston  pleaded ;  "it 
keeps  the  pulse  beneath  them  calm." 

"The  fever,"  she  went  on,  "is  only  one 
danger.  Mr.  Ireton  has  been  forced  by 
his  colleagues  to  forbid  you  the  freedom 
of  his  mills.  You  are  not  safe  here ;  don't 
you  realise  it  ?" 

"Your  hands  are  on  my  heart :  you  are 
speaking  to  me.  What  you  say  matters 
little.  I  think  I  am  safe  here — nowhere 
else." 

His  voice  was  deep,  but  unsteady,  and 
there  was  a  new  note  in  its  timbre  that 
caught  her  startled  attention.  She 
strained  her  eyes  in  the  night  to  see  his 
face. 

"I  can't  see  you,  but  there  is  something 
wrong:  it  is  the  pressure  you  are  under 
— too  great  by  far.  What  terrible  things 
in  Crompton  and  Rexington!  Henry, 
will  they  win  ?" 

Instead  of  answering  her,  he  leaned 
forward ;  she  moved  a  little,  and  received 
his  kiss  on  her  hair. 

"Please — let  my  hands  free." 

He  did  so,  with  a  sigh,  and  said : 

"If  I  have  run  the  risks  you  name,  it  is 
hard  to  have  no  return!"  He  took  a 
cigarette  from  his  pocket.  "You  will  let 
me  smoke?  I  am  horribly  nervous — not 
myself,  Amanda." 

In  the  flaring  of  the  match  and  the 
lighting  of  the  cigarette  she  saw  his  face 
for  a  second,  thin,  pale,  the  eyes  haunted. 
.  .  .  Her  heart  was  laid  hold  of  by  a 
great  dread  that  in  its  sickening  strength 
proved  what  he  must  be  to  her  if  she 


could  so  tremble  for  him.  He  answered 
her: 

"The  strain  has  been  enormous,  and  it 
is  also  becoming  to  my  thinking  a  ques- 
tion of  expedient.  I  don't  know  whether 
they  will  win  or  not — in  the  long  run ;  I 
think  so,  but  /  shall  not/' 

His  tone  was  so  significant,  his  atti- 
tude so  reckless,  that  she  exclaimed : 

"What  do  you  mean?  What  has 
happened?  You  terrify  me  beyond 
words !" 

Once  again  he  repeated,  as  though  it 
explained  and  excused:  "I  am  not  my- 
self— not  myself." 

Seeking  to  explain,  she  said :  "You  are 
exhausted;  the  unnatural  things  around 
you  have  unnerved  you " 

He  put  his  hand  on  her  arm  gently. 

"No,  it  is  not  that,"  he  said  with  hesi- 
tation; "I  wish  it  were!  It  is  the  old 
enemy — allied  with  a  new ;  and  I  have  no 
more  forces  left  in  the  field." 

His  voice  had  lost  its  dominating  in- 
spiration ;  it  faltered  even  in  speaking  to 
her ;  it  caught,  halted,  seemed  beyond  his 
control. 

She  put  her  hand  over  his  hand  on  her 
arm,  and  her  cool,  slim  fingers  found  his 
flesh  scarcely  less  hot  than  the  fevered 
hands  she  had  been  lately  feeling. 

Euston  went  on:  "For  years  I  have 
been  a  composite  life ;  I  have  been  thou- 
sands of  men,  if  vou  like !  I  have  existed 
in  others,  breathed  and  pulsed  with  their 
lives.  I  may  say  that  from  the  hour  I 
swore  to  stand  by  the  cotton-spinners  I 
have  not  had  a  selfish  motive.  If  I  could, 
I  would  have  worked  out  each  man's  tale 
of  bricks,  received  his  strokes  in  his  place 
on  my  own  flesh.  Thus  my  own  strength 
has  been  lost,  and  in  return  I  took  from 
other  men  strength  for  my  need.  Pride 
helped  me  as  well,  will  went  farther  still 
.  .  .  and  now" — he  made  a  gesture  of 
desperation — "the  wrongs  of  the  masses 
will  never  inspire  me  again  to  a  second 
regeneration.  I  have  all  along  been  work- 
ing toward  one  point ;  it  has  culminated. 
The  cotton-spinner  has  found  his  soul; 
he  will  work  out  his  own  salvation.  The 
vastness  of  the  enterprise  can  no  longer 
be  a  stimulus.     .     .     ." 

"And  yet,"  she  interrupted,  quite  in- 
capable of  taking  in  the  tragedy  of  his 
words,    "when    you    left    .    .     .    you 
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were  so  inspired,  Henry ;  you  were  so  in- 
spired for  your  work.     .     .     ." 

For  a  moment  he  did  not  answer,  then 
said  brusquely : 

"I  have  come  here  to-night  in  secret. 
I  have  walked  from  Plankville  twenty 
miles  to  you.  I  should  be  anywhere  but 
here,  of  all  places  on  God's  earth.  Here 
it  is  the  greatest  wrong  for  me  to  be,  and 
yet  I  have  come — dragged  to  you,  led  to 
you,  forced  to  you,  Amanda.  I  am  again 
the  victim  of  disease — I  call  it  disease. 
Perhaps  no  man  can  ever  eradicate  it ;  at 
all  events,  in  my  case,  in  order  to  keep  the 
fiend  under,  /  must  desire  something  else 
more  than  drink,  or  I  am  lost" 

During  his  broken  sentences  he  had 
found  both  her  hands  again  and  taken 
them  unrepulscd;  his  clasp  of  them,  his 
clinging  to  them,  spoke  for  him  as  much 
as  his  words.  To  hear  him,  whose 
strength  had  seemed  so  Titan,  speak  like 
this,  and  contemplate  what  he  meant  was 
agony  to  Amanda. 

".  .  .  My  drift  is  so  surely  toward 
destruction,"  he  said  bitterly,  "that  I 
don't  wonder  you  refuse  to  follow  it! 
You  say  I  was  inspired  when  I  left  you  ? 
I  was  indeed!  Your  companionship, 
what  I  had  grown  to  hope  and  believe  of 
your  feelings,  fired  me,  and  it  is  not 
strange ;  but  when  I  got  away  alone,  and 
realised  how  I  loved  you,  and  its  hopeless- 
ness and  crime,  why,  the  very  soul  and 
heart  of  life  died  out  of  the  world.  For 
twelve  years  I  have  held  the  devil  that  is 
in  me  bv  the  throat.  I  can't  battle  at  once 
with  my  hopeless  desire  for  the  woman  I 
love — and  this  fury.  I  am  going  to  leave 
the  South.  I  shall  not  see  you  again. 
.  .  .  I  have  come  to  bid  you  good- 
bye." 

He  wrung  the  hands  he  held,  and  let 
them  fall ;  he  turned  as  though  he  would 
flee  from  her  then. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  she  gasped. 

She  put  her  arm  through  his  and  held 
it ;  he  felt  her  slender  body  close  to  him. 

"Oh,  out  of  the  South  first,  to  try  a 
new  atmosphere;  and,  if  I  find  I  must 
drink — then — then — on  to  another — and 
so  on  and  on     .     .     . !" 

"No."  she  cried,  and  held  him  fast — 
"not' 

She  had  turned  away  from  him  a  little, 
for  she  was  weeping.     As  soon  as  she 


could,  she  mastered  her  voice,  spoke,  and 
for  the  first  time  word  of  her  sister  passed 
between  them. 

"Where  is  my  sister?" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  answered  sharply. 
"I  shall  never  know ;  Falloner  takes  care 
of  that  for  me.  She  lives;  she  is  well,: 
and  she  lives  in  comfort.     .     .     ." 

"You  are  ill  with  excitement  and  over- 
work," she  said,  faltering.  "Rest,  a  little 
peace,  a  few  more  quiet  days  on  my  porch 
at  Penvallon,  and  you  will  be  yourself 
again! 

He  had  nearly  finished  his  cigarette; 
he  puffed  it  hard*,  it  glowed  a  scarlet,  tiny 
lamp.  Again  they  scanned  each  other's 
faces,  and  the  tragedy  on  his,  the  warfare, 
was  too  plain,  too  real  for  her  to  do  aught 
but  catch  her  breath  in  grief. 

He  replied  quietly:  4,It  is  better  you 
should  think  so — believe  it,  be  sure  of  it. 
The  fact  that  I  have  come  here  and  dis- 
played this  weakness  is  the  best  proof  of 
my  degradation;  it  will  make  it  difficult 
for  you  to  think  well  of  me  when  you  re- 
call it.     Good-bve." 

Amanda's  thoughts  were  in  a  blur;  she 
dashed  her  tears  away.  One  thing  alone 
out  of  the  entire  universe  of  problems, 
expedients — one  law  alone  amongst  the 
musty  files — was  clear  as  light. 

Under  her  breath  she  murmured  again, 
"No — no!"  and  her  voice  quivered 
through  him  like  a  bell,  and  set  his  flesh 
vibrating. 

"You  care!"  he  said.  "I  know  it,  but 
not  enough." 

"Oh  ...  far  more  than  anything 
in  this  world." 

The  deep  breath  she  drew  to  control 
her  tears  left  her  trembling  like  a  ship  in 
a  storm.  The  tempest  drove  her  to  him ; 
he  caught  her,  and  for  a  complete,  su- 
preme instant  held  her  crushed  against  his 
breast.     Then  he  set  her  free. 

"Yes,  impossible  to  believe  as  it  is 
.  .  .  you  care!  but  not  enough!  .  .  . 
There  are  two  worlds,  we  are  taught  to 
believe.  .  .  .  We  have  souls  as  well 
as  bodies." 

Amanda  understood  the  man  before 
her.  She  knew  she  could  not  move  him 
in  his  determination  to  leave  the  South. 
He  would  go  at  once,  without  compass, 
star,  or  chart,  to  utter  wreck.  With  in- 
tuition given  to  women  in  certain  crises 
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when  they  are  clairvoyant  to  the  lives  of 
the  beloved,  she  saw  more  than  this,  a 
more  sinister  thing — that  which  a  flut- 
tering pink  ribbon,  swaying  on  the  grass 
by  an  inland  pool,  had  prevented  years 
ago. 

"You  took  a  vow,  Henry,"  she  said 
earnestly,  "to  your  friends  in  old  Ireton. 
You  have  not  forgotten  ?  You  promised 
them  you  would  not  drink  while  you 
lived." 

He  made  no  reply.  His  silence  was  to 
her  portentous.  She  knew  his  mind  and 
reasoning.  He  would  never  be  again  the 
degraded  creature  she  had  helped  to 
stagger  to  the  Henchleys'  cabin.  He 
would  not  permit  himself  again  to  live  a 
blot  on  the  universe. 

It  had 'grown  so  dark  that  neither  could 
see  the  other  at  all.  A  dense,  ugly  shroud 
surrounded  them  this  night — moist, 
warm,  clinging;  in  the  distance,  muffled, 
with  a  sullen  pulse,  they  could  hear  the 
Bye,  swollen  by  weeks  of  rain,  charged 
by  the  storm,  thrash  its  banks  and  tear 
like  mad  across  its  stony  bed. 

"Do  you  remember  the  night  in  the 
cabin,  Henry,  years  ago?" 

(Did  he  remember!  He  had  bruised 
her  then;  he  had  thrown  her  to  the 
ground — harmed  her.) 

She  recalled  further:  "I  said  that  night 
I  would  never  let  you  drink.  The  words 
were  forced  from  me;  they  meant  a 
promise  I  am  called  upon  now  to 
keep     .     .     ." 

She  was  clinging  to  his  arm,  her  face 
strained  up  to  him  in  the  dark.  Her 
voice,  sweet  and  pure,  gave  no  hint  of  her 
agitation  as  she  said  :  "If  I  am  less  to  you 
than  it  seems — if  all  of  my  life  and  ten- 
derness do  not  avail     .     .     ." 

He  said  sharply :  "Hush !  what  are  you 
saying?" 

"You  say  we  are  taught  we  have  souls 
as  well  as  bodies.  .  .  .  Mine  is  yours. 
If  to  go  to  you,  to  stay  with  you,  be  what 
strength,  what  good  I  can,  with  all  my 
love,  and  all  mv  heart — if  this  will  cost 
my  future  salvation,  why,  I  pay  it  gladly, 
Henry !     It  is  no  sacrifice." 

She  had  wound  her  arms  about  him ;  he 
removed  them  gently,  and  held  her  from 
him. 

"Hush !  hush !"  he  repeated ;  "y°u  don't 
know  what  you  say !" 


"I  will  not  have  you  lost,"  she  said  pas- 
sionately; "I  will  not  have  you  go  with- 
out me." 

"You  don't  know  what  you  offer" — 
his  voice  was  scarcely  less  shaken  than 
hers  —  "reputation,  your  life.  .  .  . 
Free,  beloved,  you  would  sacrifice  it  all 
— be  an  outcast,  linked  to  an  out- 
cast.    .     .     .?" 

"I  should  not  feel  it  so." 

".  .  .  You  don't  know  what  you 
are  offering?  Food  to  a  starving  man, 
life  to  one  on  the  brink  of  the  grave." 

"If  that  is  true,"  she  breathed  with  in- 
finite tenderness,  "I  thank  God  for  the  joy 
of  being  yours." 

For  a  long  time  he  held  her  to  him. 
Then  he  said  slowly,  as  though  he  were 
measuring  his  rights  against  the  world's 
wrongs : 

"I  don't  pretend  to  comprehend  the 
problem.  Life  owes  me  something,  I 
think.  I  am  basely  born,  and  they  say  I 
have  no  father;  existence  has  been  one 
continued  mental  and  physical  agony, 
until  vou  .  .  .  came!  God  knows 
what  perverted  frame  of  mind  I  am  in! 
But  in  the  face  of  right  and  honour  and 
decency,  I  can — not — give  you — up. 
.  .  .  I  want  you  ...  I  adore  you. 
.  .  .  This  means  your  ruin  .  .  .  and 
mv  dishonour,  but  I  cannot  give  you  up." 

'"You  shall  not.  Henry." 

"Listen,  Amanda.  ...  I  must  go 
now  ;  it  is  late  enough.  On  Sunday  night 
of  next  week  I  shall  leave  South  Carolina 
by  the  one  p.m.  express  at  Ralings  cor- 
ner. The  station  is  empty  at  that  time; 
it  is  a  flag  station,  and  only  the  signal- 
man and  an  official  will  be  there.  I  will 
be  in  my  house  until  midnight.  .  .  ." 
He  paused. 

"I  will  come  to  you  there." 

"I  do  not  mean  to  threaten  a  cowardice 
or  to  alarm  you  for  my  future,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  though  she  had  not  spoken. 
"I  shall  go  away  to  do  my  best  until  the 
end.     .     .     ." 

"I  will  come  to  you,  Henry." 

"If  you  come  ..."  he  said  deeply, 
"we  will  go  to  a  new  country — some- 
where— and  live  a  new  life.  I  can  write. 
I  will  make  you  not  ashamed.     .     .     ." 

"I  will  come." 

He  made  an  exclamation  pregnant  with 
shame  for  his  defeat,  and  of  adoration  for 
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the  woman.  In  their  last  moments  it 
seemed  to  be  she  that  held  him,  whose 
tenderness  like  an  envelope  enfolded  him, 
whose  kisses  rained  as  soft  as  flowers 
upon  his  face.  So  conscious  of  her  in 
every  fibre  of  him,  his  senses  in  highest 
swing,  he  seemed  to  feel  her  still  clinging 
to  him,  her  kiss  on  his  lips,  her  body  close 
to  him,  as  he  hurried  away  through  the 
suffocating  night. 

The  day  following  her  interview  with 
Euston  Amanda  called  to  Mr.  Ware  as 
he  passed  her  house  on  his  way  up  to 
town.  He  came  at  once,  and  they  stood 
together  on  her  little  porch  talking. 

"I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me, 
Mr.  Ware." 

He  wanted  to  do  all  for  her ;  it  was  not 
difficult,  therefore,  to  bow  his  head  in 
courteous  acquiescence. 

"It  is  for  Milly  Jones.  ...  I  want 
you  to  especially  befriend  her." 

"Befriend  her?"  he  echoed.  "Why, 
what  better  friend  could  she  have  than 
she  already  possesses  ?" 

"You — far  better.  She  grieves  for  her 
little  baby,  poor  thing!  and  this  "house  is 
full  of  associations.  I  want  you  to  take 
her  to  the  Parsonage  under  your  gentlest 
care." 

She  was  more  charming,  more  lovely 
than  he  had  seen  her  yet.  She  was  still 
haloed  by  the  warmth  of  yesterday;  her 
beauty  enriched,  matured,  her  lips  dow- 
ered with  the  freshness  caresses  give,  her 
whole  expression  that  of  a  woman  who 
loves  greatly  and  who  is  greatly  loved. 

There  was  an  excitement  in  her,  a 
quickness  of  gesture  foreign  to  her  move- 
ments, usually  slow  and  rather  indolent. 

Mr.  Ware  said:  "I  think  Milly  needs 
a  woman  most  of  all  with  her." 

Amanda  did  not  acquiesce.  (Yes,  a 
woman  possibly,  but  one  who  has  a  right 
to  speak  of  honour,  purity,  and  lawful 
union!) 

"Milly  is  changed,"  she  evaded — 
"much  changed ;  you  will  see  it.  If  you 
talk  with  her,  you  will  find  her  ready  to 
listen.  I  should  like  her  to  be  confirmed." 
Her  voice  was  subdued ;  she  seemed  to 
plead  for  his  merciful  judgment.  "She 
has  a  lover;  she  has  been  the  victim  of 
others.  Is  it  not  too  terrible  ?"  She  saw 
herself  and  Bachman  as  she  spoke.    "But 


this  man — the  father  of  her  child    .    .    • 
she  loves  him." 

Within  the  house  Milly,  at  her  work, 
was  aiding  the  French  maid ;  their  voices 
were  audible — the  French  woman's  high 
and  sharp,  Milly's  a  languid  drawl. 

"He  wishes  her  to  return  to  him  .  .  . 
he  writes  for  her  constantly.  Whilst  her 
baby  lived  I  could  keep  her;  now  she  is 
restless — restless."  She  chose  her  words 
carefully,  as  though  they  had  a  second 
story  to  hide,  and  must  be  well  laid, 
mosaic  on  mosaic.  "It  seems  he  cannot 
marry  her.     .     .     ." 

"No?"  Mr.  Ware  prompted,  for  his 
own  information,  stopped. 

"No,"  she  continued  slowly.  "He  is  an 
overseer  in  Crompton — a  Yankee ;  he  has 
a  wife  in  New  England." 

"Ah — yes !"  Mr.  Ware  nodded,  accept- 
ing the  fact  of  Milly's  tragedy  as  though 
it  were  the  consequence  of  love  in  the 
case  of  all  the  women  he  knew. 

"When  she  goes  to  you,  you  will  show 
her  what  to  do.     .     .     ." 

"You  have  shown  her,  Miss  Morgan," 
he  interrupted ;  "I  am  sure     .     .     ." 

"I  am  afraid  I  have  failed  to  persuade 
her,"  she  said,  with  a  slight  smile.  "You 
see,  she  loves  him." 

If  the  ecclesiastic  saw  anything  in  this 
vulgar  fact,  he  gave  no  sign. 

".  .  .  And  he  wants  her  to  go  to 
him." 

In  her  white  dress,  her  white  clasped 
hands,  whose  exquisite  ministry  he  had 
seen  and  adored,  the  afternoon  light  fill- 
ing her  hair  lying  warm  on  its  brown, 
gold  in  its  gold,  she  filled  his  vision,  sen- 
sitive to  all  beauty.  Could  it  be  she  un- 
consciously pleaded  for  herself,  leaning 
against  this  Magdalen  ? 

"And  vou  want  me  to  save  her?"  he 
asked  gently.  "I  mean  to  say,  to  show 
her  how  to  be  saved?" 

The  woman  answered  gravely :  "I  want 
you  to  show  her  how  to  live  without  love, 
if  you  can;  how  to  renounce  and  yet  to 
live,  if  you  can ;  and  then" — she  made  a 
slight  gesture,  as  though  she  handed  to 
him  a  mission  beyond  her — "comfort 
her." 

Here,  as  though  she  had  been  conscious 
that  the  drama  of  her  life  was  under 
question,  Milly  Jones  came  out — a  new 
Milly  indeed! — her  dark  hair  in  smooth 
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shadow  around  her  pale  face,  her  dress 
deep  mourning,  priceless  balm  to  the 
poor.  Her  wild  eyes,  still  repelling  and 
defiant,  flashed  on  the  priest  as  though 
she  mistrusted  his  presence. 

"Ih  suttinly  did  hyar  ma  naime  sayde?" 

Amanda  put  out  her  hand. 

"Milly,  Mf.  Ware  is  in  need  of  a  good 
servant.  Will  you  stay  at  the  Parsonage 
a  few  days?" 

The  girl's  dark  face  clouded  until  her 
expression  baffled  any  hope  Mr.  Ware 
would  ever  have  of  comforting  that  un- 
tutored, passionate  savage. 

"No,  suh,"  she  said  roughly;  "Ih  won't 

go- 
Amanda  actually  blushed  for  her. 

"Hush  !"  she  said  sternly ;  "you  will  do 
exactly  as  I  wish." 

Milly  seized  the  hand  of  her  mistress, 
and  clutched  it  to  her  bosom,  so  hard  that 
she  hurt.  Her  eyes,  ever  ready  to  weep 
these  days,  brimmed  over. 

"Ih'll  drownd  maself,"  she  said,  with  a 
gasp,  "ef  you-all  send  me  away.  Ef  Ih'm 
bad  fer  you-all,  Ih'm  tew  bad  fer  him." 

Amanda  encircled  the  girl's  waist  with 
her  arm ;  she  drew  Milly  to  her.  In  her 
act  there  was  a  linking  of  herself  with  the 
woman — a  look  as  she  raised  her  charm- 
ing eyes  to  Ware  which  perhaps  she 
meant  him  deeply  to  read. 

The  dark  head  of  the  mill  girl  lay 
pressed  against  Amanda's  breast.  She 
laid  one  hand  gently  on  her  hair,  and  gave 
the  other  to  Ware.  With  a  whimsical  lift 
of  her  eyebrows,  and  a  smile  which  was 
as  exquisitely  sad  as  tears  could  be,  she 
said : 

"I  am  afraid  we  will  have  to  stay  as  we 
are — Mr.  Ware.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
troubled  you !" 

He  took  her  hand,  and  very  slightly 
bent  over  it,  and  he  said,  with  a  compre- 
hending delicacy  that  could  not  offend : 

"Whenever  she  needs  me  I  will  try  to 
comfort  her." 

The  woman  who  was  about  to  enter 
into  an  unlawful  bond,  so  calmly  and  un- 
hesitatingly to  assume  a  shameful  life, 
had  been  bom  of  lawless  people,  of  primi- 
tive creatures  who  would  scoff  at  the 
metaphysician  who  desired  to  prove  them 
not  free !    Whether  or  no  her  mother  had 


conformed  to  the  rites  of  Church  and 
State,  Amanda  could  not  have  said ;  who 
her  father  was  she  did  not  know.  Of 
religion  as  it  is  comprehended  in  tenet, 
creed,  schism,  doctrine  and  dogma  she 
had  been  ignorant  throughout  youth.  Her 
grandfather  had  taught  Lily  Bud  and 
herself  their  letters,  and  the  handful  of 
books  kept  pell-mell  amongst  the  cups  and 
saucers  she  had  read  and  worn  thread- 
bare—Fox's "Book  of  Martyrs,"  "The 
Adventures  of  Captain  Kidd,"  "Around 
the  World  in  Eighty  Days" — and  this  was 
all.  Where  these  books  had  come  from 
no  one  in  the  shanty  knew,  and  no  one 
but  Amanda  cared.  Witness  and  partici- 
pant of  an  illicit  trade,  conscious  that  jus- 
tice like  a  Damocles  sword  hung  over 
them  all,  she  had  been  nurtured  in  a  law- 
breaking  midst,  and  raised  with  neither 
ethics  nor  creed.  In  the  free-born,  primi- 
tive conditions  her  life's  flower  had 
sprung.  All  she  knew  of  mankind's 
civilised  standpoint  had  been  revealed  to 
her  after  she  had  passed  womanhood — 
suffered,  endured,  laboured  for  her  daily 
bread,  been  hungry,  tired,  cold,  displayed 
in  crises  the  qualities  Christianity  is 
taught  to  emulate,  but,  alas !  after  she  had 
learned  to  love  another  woman's  hus- 
band. 

Twelve  years  before,  Amanda  of  the 
Mill  vanished,  and  a  new  creature,  docile, 
civilised,  took  her  place ;  but  the  hour  had 
come  when  the  instinct  of  the  free-born 
stirred  again,  and  Amanda  of  the  Mill 
returned  to  claim  her  birthright  of  law- 
lessness and  free  love. 


BOOK  IV. 
THE  DELIVERANCE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Electricity  hung  high  in  the  middle  of 
the  mill  village  street,  but  that  conven- 
ience is  not  the  sum  total  of  civilisation. 
Civilisation !  Liberty ! — words  precious 
to  modern  happiness — tickets  of  admis- 
sion given,  so  to  speak,  to  the  hordes  of 
emigrants  entering  through  the  finest 
harbour  in  the  world  to  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world. 
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Much  good  the  cotton-mill  hands 
reaped  from  it  all!  Perhaps,  according 
to  Gran'maw  Henchley,  they  had  "helped 
to  civilise  Mr.  Grismore,"  although,  if 
he  were  an  example  of  its  benefits,  God 
defend  them  from  civilisation! 

Civilisation — save  that  it  forbade  them 
to  go  naked,  forbade  them  to  steal  time 
from  the  mills,  left  them  as  completely 
to  themselves  as  if  they  were  savages. 
They  could  fight  with  knives,  razors,  and 
pistols;  they  could  lynch  a  negro  who 
chanced  too  near  their  womenfolk;  they 
could  marry  and  give  in  marriage  at  will 
— one  man  to  as  many  women  as  would 
have  him ;  one  woman  to  as  many  men 
as  could  survive  the  jealous  knife  of  a 
rival. 

Civilisation  permitted  all  this.  Other- 
wise they  might  rot  in  their  unsanitary 
hovels ;  they  might  breed  and  disseminate 
consumption  by  the  thousands,  carrying 
the  germs  from  settlement  to  settlement. 
Women  great  with  child  might  work 
until  travail  came  on  them  at  their 
spindles.  The  young  child,  with  milk 
scarce  dried  on  its  lips,  might  maim  its 
limbs  and  cripple  its  existence  in  the 
clutch  of  the  machines.  Civilisation,  the 
broad,  the  beneficent,  permitted  it  all! 


There  had  been  for  weeks  four  thou- 
sand hands  without  work,  consequently 
(save  for  their  leaders'  supplies)  with- 
out food.  A  handful  of  dried  peas  or 
beans,  corn,  meal — and  little  of  it — was 
all  they  could  count  upon. 

Mr.  Grismore  had  them  hemmed  in. 

They  might  not  stir  from  the  precincts 
known  in  general  as  Crompton.  A  militia 
at  the  Rexington  limit  kept  them  from 
communication  with  the  town,  thus  bar- 
ring them  out  and  the  Ralings  people  in. 
Behind  them  were  the  hills  from  which  in 
hope  and  good  courage  they  had  come. 
To  reach  the  mountain  homes  again 
there  was  the  mad,  inconsequent  rush 
of  the  Bye  to  cross,  and  there  were  no 
boats. 

The  schedule  presented  for  Grismore's 
acceptance  was  a  reduction  in  time  of 
labour — a  tremendous  demand!  Euston 
had  dared  to  cut  off  at  least  six  hours  a 
week  from  the  celebrated  sixty-six  the 
cotton-manufacture^     feels     "he     must 


have!"  At  times  the  workman,  too,  feels 
there  are  things  "he  must  have,"  but  the 
must  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  must 
of  the  toiler  are  not  synonymous! 

The  leaders  of  the  Cromptonites  found 
them  singularly  docile.  They  had  sub- 
mitted for  years  to  unnatural  conditions, 
and,  confronted  with  their  gigantic  act — 
this  mighty  strike — they  were  dazed  and 
stultified.  They  had,  as  it  were,  by  their 
own  gesture  for  liberty  smitten  them- 
selves to  stone. 

The  heat  was  overpowering ;  the  water 
they  drank  stank,  and  was  nauseous  to  the 
taste. 

In  their  blistering  shanties  they  herded 
during  labourless  days,  when  the  river, 
now  that  the  mills  were  silent,  sang  to 
them  its  paean  of  the  eternity  of  inani- 
mate force  and  the  pigmy  pitifulness  of 
individual  lives. 

In  nights  no  less  hot  than  the  days, 
fighting  the  vermin,  they  lay  on  their  pal- 
lets in  hovels  which,  raised  on  stilts  from 
the  soil,  rose  like  ghoulish  things,  till  the 
very  windows  seemed  eyes  that  opened 
and  shut,  and  the  doors  mouths  satisfied 
with  the  tale  of  life  within. 

There  were  no  drunken  disturbances; 
no  outcries.  Crompton  and  Janet  were 
silent  cities,  full  of  gaunt,  hungry  men  in 
cotton-covered  rags;  of  gaunt  women 
with  feverish  eyes,  and  broods  of  chil- 
dren— bent,  deformed,  wasted  by  night 
and  day  labour — children  from  whom 
Civilisation  had  permitted  childhood  to 
be  stolen  by  greed. 

Thus  thev  waited. 

At  first,  stimulated  by  Euston's  en- 
couragement and  his  presence — for  he 
had  been  amongst  them  in  disguise — they 
had  hoped  for  a  complete  victory ;  but  in 
the  fourth  week,  when  supplies  from  the 
Union  could  not  reach  them  from  either 
North  or  South,  when  the  few  leaders 
were  more  disheartened  than  the  people, 
they  capitulated. 

Word  went  to  Grismore  that  the  sev- 
eral thousand  souls  of  Crompton  and 
Janet  were  willing  to  turn  their  bodies 
into  the  machine  again,  and  from  their 
wasted  flesh  he  might  grind  what  he 
could.  They  had  failed — but  it  was  a  sig- 
nificant fact  that  no  word  of  bitterness 
went  up  against  the  leaders  or  Euston. 
In  a  heroic  manner  the  strikers  laid  down 
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arms,   and   prepared   to   return   to   the 
looms. 

At  this  point  was  revealed  to  them  the 
acme  of  oppression,  but  it  emancipated 
the  souls  of  the  hitherto  singularly  spirit- 
less tribe.  Grismore  and  Company  made 
it  known  to  the  strikers  not  only  that 
itere  was  no  more  work  for  them  in  the 
company's  mills,  but  that  his  devilry  had 
reached  its  high- water  mark  at  last !  An 
importation  of  foreign  labour  was  to  ar- 
rive— an  imported  army — which  should 
oust  the  Child  of  the  Soil  from  his  right 
to  die  at  the  looms  of  the  Southern  cot- 
ton-mills. 

Grismore  raised  the  lock-out  at  Ral- 
ings.  The  Ralings  hands,  like  a  lot  of 
sufficiently  whipped  animals,  were  bidden 
back  to  their  privileges. 

At  the  combined  news  a  cry  of  wrath 
and  hatred  went  up  from  Crompton,  and 
the  rock  of  riot  stirred  at  last. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Euston,  his  funds  exhausted — his  con- 
viction that  the  times  were  ripe  seriously 
shaken  by  Grismore's  bulldog  pertinacity 
and  inexhaustible  funds,  and  this  last  un- 
patriotic ruse — had  counselled  capitula- 
tion ;  he  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
riot. 

Of  Crompton  and  its  doings  he  knew 
nothing.  Access  to  the  mills  for  him  was 
shut  off  by  the  militia.  Indeed,  he  had 
more  than  he  could  do  in  Rexington  to 
keep  the  rioters  from  actual  warfare  and 
bloodshed.  The  cotton-spinners  of  the 
town,  increased  in  numbers  bv  hands  of 
the  Carson  City  Mills,  numbered  more 
than  two  thousand ;  every  soul  was  in  the 
streets  and  armed.  The  concourse,  pale- 
faced,  but  dreadfully  in  earnest,  marched 
like  a  solid  wall  from  the  edge  of  the 
town  along  the  principal  street,  leaving 
behind  them  the  Ralings  Mills  in  flames. 
This  band  was  headed  by  a  seventy-five- 
year-old  spinner,  flanked  on  either  side  by 
a  stalwart  man  armed  with  loaded  pis- 
tols. Her  head  wound  about  with  a  piece 
of  brown  sacking,  her  face  the  same 
tanned  colour  as  the  stuff,  illumined  by 
piercing  eyes,  she  made  a  suitable  figure- 
head— bowed,  emaciated,  and  yet  un- 
broken by  a  lifetime  of  labour.    Where 


she  led,  the  timidest  soul  could  not  refuse 
to  follow.  From  the  windows,  housed 
Rexington  gazed  in  terror  and  amaze- 
ment at  the  valiant  cotton-spinners.  They 
had  been  believed  to  be  so  near  to  the 
beasts,  such  docile  slaves  I  Now  that  they 
were  started  on  a  violent  way,  for  the  mo- 
ment, at  least,  they  turned  against  Euston, 
who  in  vain  tried  to  make  himself  heard. 
They  knew  his  speech  to  be  pacific,  and 
they  had  no  wish  or  inclination  to  listen 
to  peace.  Bent  irrevocably  toward  Mr. 
Grismore's  distant  house,  they  there  de- 
termined to  wrench  by  force  what  hu- 
manity had  refused  to  their  demand. 
With  the  crowds,  officers,  citizens,  and 
firemen  mingled,  until  the  mass  became  a 
dense  honeycomb  of  human  life.  In  the 
crush  Euston  felt  himself  pulled  by  the 
arm,  and  he  turned  to  see  a  man  whose 
face  was  familiar,  but  whom  he  could  not 
at  once  place. 

"Step  with  me  into  Pierce's  grocery, 
will  you?  I've  got  a  message  of  great 
importance/ ' 

Pierce,  a  friend  of  the  Union  and  a 
supporter  of  Euston,  seemed  to  have 
sprung  up  miraculously  at  demand,  and 
the  three  men  made  their  way  out  of  the 
throng  into  the  little  shop. 

The  messenger  was  none  other  than 
Bachman,  now  Grismore's  confidential 
man.  Euston  had  not  once  been  with 
him  face  to  face  in  all  these  years.  Bach- 
man insolently  regarded  the  man  whom 
he  had  last  known  as  an  inebriated 
weaver;  but  if  he  had  any  impertinence 
at  his  tongue's  end  with  which  to  greet 
the  Labour  leader,  he  did  not  give  it  ut- 
terance. People  were  not  generally  in- 
clined to  insult  Euston  to  his  face. 

As  he  handed  him  a  letter,  Bachman 
said  : 

"It's  from  Mr.  Grismore;  there's  no 
answer." 

"Wait."  Euston  tore  it  open.  'There 
may  be." 

But  the  overseer  replied  that  if  there 
were,  he  had  no  time  to  take  it. 

4Tve  nothing  to  do  with  it,  anyway. 
I've  been  after  you  for  days  trying  to  give 
it  to  vou.  I'm  off  to  the  railroad  to  look 
up  the  hands  shipped  from  New  York." 

Euston  smiled. 

"Look  after  them,"  he  said  quietly; 
"they  will  need  it1" 
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Bachman,  breathless,  as  was  everybody 
on  this  afternoon,  slipped  out  without 
bidding  good-day  to  Euston,  saying  to 
Pierce : 

"Just  let  me  Out  the  back  door,  will 
you  ?  I  don't  care  to  be  a  target  for  those 
damned  animals." 

Euston  opened  the  envelope;  he  was 
alone. 

Pierce's  back  door  took  long  to  open 
and  to  safely  bolt  and  bar.  The  grocery, 
shut  in  by  drawn  shutters  and  double 
door,  was  dark,  and  fragrant  with  apples 
and  the  agreeable  odours  of  clean  staples. 
There  was  hardly  enough  light  to  read 
the  closely  written  note.  Euston  went  to- 
ward the  window,  as  close  as  he  could  to 
the  cracks  where  the  light  came  in.  With- 
out, the  dull,  ugly  sound  of  the  raging 
crowd  came  to  him,  as  well  as  the  roar  of 
the  factory  in  flames.  In  the  note  which 
he  opened  was  a  bit  of  paper ;  it  fell  rust- 
ling to  the  floor. 

"Since  you  place  your  services  at 
money  value,  defrauding  my  hands  of 
their  living,  drawing  on  their  funds,  and 
filling  your  pockets  as  well  from  your 
chiefs,  I  am  going  as  a  last  resort  to  try  to 
buy  you  off.  I  don't  like  sedition  and  riot 
and  incendiarism.  I  am  a  citizen  in  a 
country  to  whose  wealth  I  add.  If  you 
will  take  this  sum  of  money  and  clear  out 
of  the  State,  I  will  try  to  effect  what 
peace  I  can  with  my  half-mad  employes. 
And  if  you  will  swear  on  oath  to  me  never 
to  cross  the  State  border,  I  will  cut  my 
hands'  hours  to  sixty  a  week,  and  raise 
their  wages  five  cents  on  the  dollar.  Now 
cash  this  cheque  and  get  out. 

"Jacob  Grismore." 

Euston  stooped  and  picked  up  the 
cheque.  He  unfolded  it  slowly;  it  was 
for  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Across  the 
top  of  the  paper  the  engraving  of  the 
bank — an  old-established  banking  firm  in 
New  England — seemed  to  swim  in  a  sea 
of  lithographing.  Euston  held  the  film  of 
paper  out  before  him,  transfixed  it  as 
though  his  eyes  would  sear  it  like  flames 
until  it  perished  from  existence.  He  read 
the  figure — the  date — the  quick,  nervous 
signature  which  might  impress  itself 
upon  the  mind  for  ever  without  being 
intelligible.    Finally    a    grey,    like    the 


paper's,  settled  over  the  man's  face.  He 
shook  as  though  in  a  palsied  dream.  At 
the  sound  of  Pierce's  entrance  he  thrust 
the  letter  and  the  cheque  in  his  pocket. 
Pierce  was  in  a  state  of  great  excitement. 

"By !  the  Crompton  hands  are  all 

on  a  march  to  a  man  across  country ! 
They  tell  me  they're  going  to  burn  Gris- 
more to  the  stake.  Now,  the  stuff  is  to 
keep  the  Rexington  people  back.  For 
God's  sake,  Mr.  Euston,  what's  the  matter 
with  you  ?  There  ain't  a  drop  of  blood  left 
in  you,  suh.  Just  let  me  get  you  a  little 
brandy.     .     .     ." 

Euston  gave  a  laugh,  low  and  hardly 
pleasant  to  hear.  He  leaned  hard  on 
Pierce's  arm. 

"No/'  he  said— "no  brandy.  That 
would  be  the  last  line  of  the  drama  .  .  . 
and  it  is  too  soon  for  it." 

He  moistened  his  lips,  still  leaning 
against  Pierce,  as  though  he  would  take 
force  from  him.    Then  he  said : 

"Now  let  me  get  out  in  a  second's  time ; 
there  is  none  to  lose.  This  way — by  the 
front  door,  please — right  out  into  the 
heart  of  the  crowd." 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  hated  foreigners  were  destined 
never  to  weave  at  Grismore's-  looms. 
Crompton  prevented  them. 

Every  man  and  woman  young  enough, 
vigorous  enough,  was  on  the  march  to 
Rexington  via  the  Grismore  place.  What 
they  meant  to  accomplish  there  even  the 
maddest  of  them  did  not  sav  aloud. 

En  route  they  destroyed  the  railway 
track  over  which  the  Seaboard  should 
fetch  the  imported  operatives.  The  wo- 
men were  the  fiercest,  perhaps  because 
their  toiling  condition  was  the  more  un- 
natural; their  reaction  was  in  conse- 
quence the  greater.  They  cheered  the 
men,  who  tore  at  the  rails  till  their  hands 
were  red. 

Short  work  was  made  of  miles  of  rails 
and  track;  sleepers  thrown  into  the  river 
floated  down  to  tell  Rexington  how 
things  were  going  at  Crompton. 

Arming  themselves  with  what  bits  of 
iron  they  needed  to  complete  arms  already 
sufficient,  the  Cromptonites  marched  on. 
The  souls  Euston   had   awakened  were 
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ferocious.  Protection,  self-preservation, 
declared  themselves  to  be  laws,  and  the 
natures  that  responded  were  like  the 
beast. 

The  outburst  at  Rexington  had  pre- 
ceded this.  At  noon  on  Sunday  Jacob 
Grismore  learned  that  the  Ralings  Mill 
was  in  flames,  and  his  hands,  instead  of 
returning  to  the  work  he  had  magnani- 
mously restored,  were  a  mob  of  belliger- 
ent strikers.  He  was  advised  to  remain 
at  home,  not  to  show  himself  out  of  his 
grounds;  he  would  be  literally  torn  to 
pieces!  It  was  useless  to  look  for  civic 
protection,  'fhe  fire  at  Ralings  threat- 
ened to  set  a  torch  to  the  clustering  town, 
and  all  hands  were  fighting  the  flames. 
A  strong  guard  had  been  required  at  the 
city  limits  to  anticipate  a  march  in  that 
direction  from  Crompton,  and  the  re- 
maining militia  was  in  no  wise  sufficient 
to  keep  at  bay  the  strikers,  who  were 
armed  and  utterly  without  fear. 

All  this  was  telephoned  to  him  at  dif- 
ferent intervals  during  the  day,  and  he 
had  gone  from  window  to  window  look- 
ing toward  Crompton,  expecting  at  any 
moment  to  see  those  mills  in  flames. 

Of  the  marching  avenger  he  had  re- 
ceived no  word.  The  column  of  smoke* 
from  Ralings,  billowing  against  the  sky, 
made  him  swear  deeply,  but  as  long  as 
Janet  and  Crompton  stood  firm  he  could 
pull  through.  He  was  utterly  alone  to 
face  the  crisis  and  imminent  danger — he 
fully  recognised  it.  There  was  not  a 
servant  in  the  house;  every  man  and 
every  woman  had  taken  to  their  heels. 
He  saw  to  it  that  windows  were  shut- 
tered and  bolted ;  as  he  closed  the  last  he 
shut  out  the  roar  of  the  flames  and  the 
distant  shouts.  He  loaded  his  pistols, 
put  cartridges  by  them,  got  a  bottle  of 
brandy,  drank  a  glassful,  and  began  to 
pace  the  floor  up  and  down  in  the 
stifling  heat.  He  had  plenty  of  time  in 
his  agitation  to  realise  how  alone  he 
was,  how  deserted.  No  one  for  gold  to 
lend  him  aid,  and  certainly  no  one  for 
affection !  Late  in  the  evening  his  tele- 
phone rang. 

"Mr.  Grismore — arm  yourself!  if  you 
can  slip  out  of  your  house,  do  so.  We 
have  been  trying  to  get  a  posse  out  to 
you.    .    .    .    They  tell  us   the  hands 


from  Crompton  are  on  the  way  to  burn 
your  house." 

Grismore  called  back:  "That's  all 
right;  I  am  not  afraid.  .  .  .  Call  me 
up  later,  and  see  if  I  am  alive." 

He  was  a  brute,  but  no  coward.  Be- 
fore he  could  decide  whether  or  not  to 
endeavour  to  make  his  escape,  as  he 
walked  slowly  out  through  the  rooms  to- 
ward the  kitchen,  a  loud  shout  made  him 
pause.  His  name  was  being  called  at  the 
kitchen  door,  and  someone  was  knocking 
furiously  on  it. 

"Who  is  it?" 

A  single  voice  replied :  "Let  me  in,  and 
be  quick  about  it." 

"Who  the  devil  are  you?" 

"I  have  come  to  save  you,  if  I  can. 
Let  me  in." 

Grismore  had  heard  the  voice  before; 
he  would  never  forget  its  character — 
vibrant,  compelling.    He  swore  deeply. 

"No,  by  God !  and  if  you  don't  get  out 
I  will  go  upstairs  and  shoot  at  you  from 
the  upper  window." 

"You  are  mad !"  the  voice  cried.  "A 
thousand  hands  are  coming  from 
Crompton.  They  will  be  here  before  you 
can  make  ready  for  them." 

He  cried  this  out  pantingly;  he  had 
run  miles.  Grismore  could  hear  his 
labouring  breath. 

"Well,"  returned  the  other  calmly,  "it's 
your  .  .  .  work,  sir.  I  hope  you're 
satisfied." 

"Let  me  in !"  repeated  the  man. 

Now  the  manufacturer  heard,  above 
this  voice,  a  distant  shout  hoarse  and 
loud ;  it  was  an  accumulated  voice,  and 
its  significance  he  doubted  not  at  all. 

Euston,  pounding  on  the  door,  cried 
again :  "Let  me  in,  if  you  value  your 
life!" 

"Not  at  your  hands,"  returned  the 
manufacturer  stubbornly. 

Then  Euston  struck  the  door  again,  and 
said  in  shaking  tones  that  were  loth  to 
come : 

"In  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Penryn 
.    .   .  open  the  door!  ..." 

A  pause  followed,  then  the  key  turned, 
the  door  opened,  and  Euston,  about  to 
enter,  was  seized  by  his  shoulders,  and 
fairly  torn  from  without  into  the  kitchen. 
So  sudden  and  violent  was  Grismore's 
gesture  that  Euston  staggered  and  nearly 
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fell.  Grismore  locked  the  door,  and 
turned  furiously  on  the  intruder. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  using  that 
name?" 

He  saw  before  him  a  man  who  looked 
as  though  all  the  billows  of  disaster  had 
passed  over  him,  and  thrown  him  a 
wreck  upon  the  shore — a  man  pale  as 
the  dead,  out  of  whose  haggard  face 
burned  two  brilliant  eves.  Hatless,  his 
dress  disordered,  red  with  dust,  his  left 
arm  bound  to  his  side  by  a  blood-stained 
bandage,  he  presented  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  refugee  and  criminal  from  jus- 
tice than  a  saviour.  He  was  breathing 
heavily,  and  did  not  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion.    He  moistened  his  lips. 

"Come" — he  evaded,  "never  mind  that 
now.  .  .  .  We  must  save  vou — if 
we  can." 

Grismore  took  up  one  of  the  loaded 
weapons  from  the  table. 

"I  warned  you  the  next  time  you  came 
here  to  come  prepared.  You  tell  me 
what  vou  mean  bv  that  name,  and  when 

mm 

you  have  finished  I  intend  to  put  a  pistol 
in  your  hand,  and  you  can  defend  your- 
self. I'll  show  you  to  your  friends  when 
they  come,  sir — if  I'm  alive." 

Euston  leaned  heavily  upon  the  kitchen 
1  ble  with  his  uninjured  hand. 

"You  had  better  shoot  now,"  he  said 
quietly ;  "it  will  be  less  of  a  crime,  per- 
haps. At  anv  rate,  I  wrill  not  defend  my- 
self." 

"Come,"  said  the  man  imperiously, 
"where  did  you  hear  the  name  you 
used  ?" 

"It  was  my  mother's  name." 

And  Grismore  lifted  his  arm  with  the 
weapon  in  it  as  though  he  would  fell 
the  speaker  to  earth. 

"You  lie!    You  lie!" 

Even  in  his  excitement  Euston  smiled 

slightly. 

"I  don't  blame  you  for  thinking  so. 
I'm  not  a  son  to  be  proud  of.  I've  been 
a  pauper  all  my  life — a  tramp,  a  drunk- 
ard. I  am  insurgent  now — a  leader  of 
riot,  men  would  say — but  I  doubt  if  you 
look  upon  me,  despite  this,  as  I  do  on 
you."  He  leaned  forward.  "Rack  of 
you  I  see  the  grief  and  shame  of  a  be- 
loved woman,  the  ruin  of  another 
woman's  life,  the  breaking  of  a  gentle 
heart,  the  oppression  of  thousands  of 


poor  helpless  creatures.  .  .  .  You  are 
the  epitome  of  greed  and  self-indulgence, 
and  you  have  put  in  my  miserable  body 
the  seeds  of  your  evils.  I  despise  you, 
but  I  am  your  son." 

Grismore  gave  a  short  laugh  that 
caught  in  his  throat.  The  words  of  the 
revelation  fascinated  him.  He  took  a 
step  forward,  and  seized  Euston's  shoul- 
der. 

"What  a  liar!  What  a  liar!  It's  a 
damned  scheme  to  come  here  and  claim 
this  relationship.  How  do  I  know  but 
the  tide  has  turned,  and  you've  come  to 
seek  shelter  and  protection,  here  ?" 

Over  Euston's  pale  face  passed  a  veil- 
like pity. 

"Hush!"  he  said.  "Protection  here! 
A  claim  on  you!  Your  life  is  not  worth 
a  farthing,  unless  I  choose  to  save  it. 
A  claim  on  you?  But  one  torch  to 
Crompton  and  Janet,  and  you  will  be 
nearly  as  poor  as  I." 

Grismore,  scrutinising  the  face  before 
him,  for  some  trait,  perhaps,  some  look 
to  link  it  with  another,  said  less  roughly : 

"What  evidence  have  you  to  bring  that 
what  you  say  is  true?" 

"NTone,"  said  the  man  shortly.  "I 
have  come  to  tell  you  the  truth,  not  to 
claim  a  relationship  more  loathsome  to 
me  than  that  of  illegitimate  birth.  I  can 
sav  no  more." 

m* 

He  took  the  crumpled  note  and  cheque 
from  his  pocket. 

"This  cheque,  with  its  pictures,  with 
your  handwriting,  I  have  remembered 
all  my  life.  Slips  like  this  used  to  come 
to  my  home  in  Western  New  York,  to  my 
mother.  With  this  cursed  money  she 
paid  for  my  education,  until  you  stopped 
your  payments  and  cut  off  mother  and 
child.  ...  I  knew  I  should  recog- 
nise that  signature  if  I  ever  saw  it  again ; 
now  it  comes  to  me  as  a  bribe — a  low- 
worded  insult  from  the  man  who  gave 
me  birth." 

He  could  not  use  his  left  hand,  so  with 
his  right  hand  and  his  teeth  he  tore  the 
cheque  into  bits;  the  pieces  scattered  on 
the  floor. 

Grismore  watched  him.  This  individ- 
ual, whose  sole  feeling  toward  him  was 
hate,  who  was  pitted  against  him  for 
ruin,  was  his  son,  his  own  flesh  and 
blood. 
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"I  will  describe  her  to  you."  A  spasm 
of  pain  crossed  his  face.  "She  had  blue 
eyes  and  soft,  pretty  hair,  the  colour  of 
certain  grapes,  blue-black,  with  a  lustre 
along  it.  .  .  .  On  her  temple,  just 
below  the  left  eyebrow,  she  had  a  little 
brown  mole.  ..."  A  faint  smile, 
very  tender,  came  to  his  face  as  the  image 
soothed  him.  Then,  "My  God!"  he 
cried.  "Brute — devil  that  you  are!"  He 
sprang  forward.  With  one  gesture  he 
dashed  Grismore's  pistol  from  his  hand; 
it  fell  across  the  floor,  struck  in  the  base- 
board, and  discharged  with  a  crash. 
"You  killed  my  mother!"  he  said;  "you 
let  her  die,  day  by  day,  alone,  in  poverty, 
disgraced  and  dishonoured.  Without 
care  for  the  perverted  life  you  had  called 
into  existence,  you  went  on  your  devil- 
ish way.     .     .     ." 

What  he  meant  to  do  as  he  stood  close, 
his  right  arm  raised,  he  scarcely  knew. 
What  he  did  was  to  close  his  eyes  with 
the  arm  to  hide  his  emotion.  Grismore 
broke  the  silence;  his  voice  was  utterly 
changed. 

"Come,"  he  said  gentlv — "come."  He 
put  his  hand  again  on  Euston's  shoulder 
with  quite  a  different  pressure.  He  had 
at  his  command  no  words  suitable  for 
either  the  moment  or  his  new,  singularly 
human  feelings.  After  a  second,  with 
no  change  of  tone,  he  said :  "Well,  and 
you  have  come  out  here  to  fling  this  in 
my  face  before  those  hell-hounds  tear  me 
to  pieces  or  roast  me  alive."  Grismore 
tapped  the  second  pistol,  which  he  took 
up.  "'It  will  take  more  than  a  few  hun- 
dred dirty  cotton-spinners  to  catch  me 
alive,  my.  .  .  ."  He  stopped  at  the 
word;  he  might  have  said — son! 

Euston's  control  was  coming  back  to 
him.     He  said  with  more  composure: 

"You  will  have  no  need  to  commit 
suicide.  I  have  come  out  here  to  save 
your  life  for  my  mother's  sake.  I  can 
control  the  men,  I  believe;  I  shall,  at 
least,  try  with  all  my  might." 


The  father's  face  softened ;  he  paused, 
listening.  The  sounds,  although  still  dis- 
tant, were  perceptibly  nearer. 

"I  suppose  I  owe  you  something,"  he 
said.  "I'll  pay  you  up  for  this  right  now. 
Your  mother  was  my  lawful  wife.  Shq 
never  knew  it,  however,  and  when  Mrs. 
Grismore  found  out  that  I  had  married 
her,  and  had  at  that  time  a  living  wife 
in  New  York  State,  she  left  me."  He 
made  a  slight  gesture,  and  said:  "I  sup- 
pose it  can't  interest  you  to  know  that 
I  have  had  some  of  my  hell  right  here. 

«         •         • 

His  son,  staring  at  him,  made  no  reply. 
As  the  fact  that  he  had  a  lawful  right  to 
existence,  that  his  youth  of  suffering,  his 
mother's  grief,  had  been  in  vain,  swept 
over  him,  his  feelings  for  the  man  before 
him  were  too  bitter  to  contemplate.  If 
Grismore  looked  for  a  word  of  filial  in- 
terest, none  stirred  the  whitening  lips  of 
the  younger  man. 

At  this  juncture  again  the  sound  as  of 
an  advancing  sea  came  pregnantly  to 
them  both. 

Euston  started  forward,  and  Grismore 
said: 

"There!  I  guess  they're  coming. 
.  .  .  If  you  can  do  anything  for  me, 
and  care  to" — he  emphasised  with  mean- 
ing— "you'd  better  make  haste." 

He  looked  out  through  the  shutters. 
Across  the  lawns  and  broad  fields  all  the 
space  in  sight  was  alive  with  human 
beings — a  living  flood  advancing  steadily. 
They  were  still  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  house.  Here  and  there  at  the 
outskirts  a  torch  flared  up,  its  red  ban- 
ners streaming  over  the  mass,  black  in 
the  blackness  of  the  night.  Tt  had  been 
their  plan  to  come  quietly,  and  without 
noise  or  warning  take  their  oppressor  un- 
awares. He  should  look  out  to  sec  him- 
self surrounded  by  a  human  wall. 

Before  the  first  man  had  crossed  the 
lawn,  the  shutters  were  flung  open,  and 
Euston  stepped  out  on  the  balcony. 


(To  be  concluded.) 
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DHE  sunlight  of  a  sum- 
jjmer  afternoon  was 
Jjstreaming  lazily  over  the 
I  tops  of  the  tall  red  dor- 
Hmitories  into  the  prison 
(•yard,  and  peeping  into 
flthe  little  grated  win- 
dows. The  shady  side  was  nothing  but 
a  high  dead  wall,  broken  only  by  a  low 
iron-barred  door,  which  was  the  only  en- 
trance to  the  prison  proper,  except  the 
wagon-way.  The  only  object  that  inter- 
fered with  the  monotony  of  the  enclosure 
was  the  porter's  lodge,  a  small  octagonal 
wooden  box,  just  inside  the  iron  gate  and 
on  the  left  of  the  walk. 

There  did  not  seem  to  be  anything  in 
this  particular  yard  that  needed  the  sun's 
fructifying  influence,  unless  it  might  be 
the  hair  on  the  coloured  porter's  head. 
When  Hiram  had  first  arranged  his  chair 
by  tilting  it  against  the  side  of  his  box 
he  was  in  the  shade,  but  he  had  been  too 
lazy  to  shift  his  position  with  the  sun. 
It  was  between  3  and  4  in  the  afternoon, 
the  time  when  the  lull  comes  in  the 
prison  routine.  Most  of  the  prisoners 
had  done  their  tasks;  the  warden  had 
finished  his  afternoon  trials  for  infringe- 
ments of  the  rules  and  gone  for  a  drive  in 
the  park ;  the  2  o'clock  mail  had  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  various  contractors,  and 
there  would  be  no  more  until  4.30 ;  it  was 
after  visiting  hours,  and  no  new  prisoners 
would  arrive  until  the  following  day. 
This  was  Hiram's  chance  for  a  siesta, 
and  he  never  missed  it,  especially  on 
sunny  days. 

Outside  the  iron  gate,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  brick  archway  formed  by 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  the  guard  was 
stealing  forty  winks  on  another  chair,  a 
large  iron  key  clasped  tightly  in  his  hand. 
It  was  his  business  to  hold  that  gate 
against  all  persons  not  having  proper 
authority  to  pass  through  it.  Letters, 
messages,  and  all  the  ordinary  matter 
for  distribution  in  the  prison  could  be 
handed  through  the  bars  to  the  porter. 
Between  this  officer  and  the  messenger 
there  was  naturally  a  more  or  less  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  based  on  several 
years  of  constant  intercourse.    Hiram's 


history  was  well  known.  He  was  a  life 
prisoner,  whose  sentence  had  been  com- 
muted from  hanging.  In  his  earlier  life, 
immediately  after  the  war,  he  had  been 
a  driver  for  a  dry-goods  firm  and  had 
shown  a  remarkable  memory  for  names 
and  places.  On  account  of  some  growing 
stiffness  of  the  neck  he  had  been  obliged 
to  give  up  driving  and  had  secured  em- 
ployment as  an  attendant  in  an  insane 
asylum,  but  had  not  found  his  temper 
sufficiently  gentle  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  such  a  trying  situation.  Dur- 
ing one  of  his  many  altercations  with  the 
patients,  whose  rooms  he  had  to  clean, 
he  had  apparently  judged  that  the  short- 
est way  to  settle  matters  would  be  to  beat 
this  particular  patient  over  the  head  with 
a  stick  of  cord-wood.  The  remarkable 
stillness  of  the  patient  immediately  after- 
ward had  prompted  Hiram  to  lock  him 
up  in  his  room  for  the  time  being  and  to 
carry  him  out  and  deposit  him  in  the 
dead-house  some  time  during  the  night. 
At  least,  the  body  had  been  found  there 
next  morning,  and  that  was  the  case 
made  out  by  the  prosecuting  attorney  in 
the  very  brief  trial  which  was  accorded 
to  gentlemen  of  colour  in  those  days. 

When  Hiram  arrived  in  the  prison  the 
examining  doctor  found  he  was  not  fit 
for  the  hard  work  of  the  foundry  or  the 
rubbing  beds,  on  account  of  the  large 
swelling  on  his  neck,  so  the  warden  had 
taken  advantage  of  his  reputation  for  a 
good  memory  and  put  him  in  training  as 
the  prison  runner,  whose  business  it  is 
to  know  every  person  inside  the  walls, 
whether  he  is  an  officer,  contractor,  free 
foreman,  or  prisoner. 

The  sudden  arrival  of  a  telegram  for 
the  shoe-shop  startled  the  officer  at  the 
gate,  and  he  pulled  the  bell  for  the  por- 
ter. On  his  return  from  his  errand,  Hi- 
ram did  not  care  to  resume  his  nap,  so 
he  strolled  up  to  the  gate,  on  the  other 
side  of  which  the  officer  was  standing, 
idly  watching  some  pigeons  on  the 
ground  outside. 

The  subjects  of  conversation  in  a 
prison  are  usually  restricted  to  the  gos- 
sip of  the  institution  itself,  to  surprising 
happenings  in  the  world  outside,  which 
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prisoners  are  not  supposed  to  know  any- 
thing about,  but  they  always  do,  and  to 
the  local  political  situation,  which  may 
affect  the  tenure  of  an  officer's  position. 
All  the  officials  in  a  prison,  from  the 
chief  warden  down,  are  political  ap- 
pointments, and  the  time  that  an  officer 
can  hold  his  position  usually  depends  on 
the  strength  of  his  pull. 

"Well,  Hiram,  I  guess  we'll  have  Pem- 
berton  in  here  to-morrow.  He  got  three 
years  this  afternoon.  I  heard  the  clerk 
trying  to  talk  over  that  new-fangled  ma- 
chine they  call  a  telephone,  and  that's 
what  he  made  out  of  the  message." 

"  'Pears  to  me,  boss,  that's  kind  o'  light 
for  a  killing,"  remarked  Hiram,  with  an 
expression  of  evident  surprise  in  his  tone. 

"Well,  you  see  the  defence  was  that  he 
didn't  intend  to  kill  the  girl,  but  was 
shooting  at  the  gambler  and  that  the 
gambler  had  a  gun  on  him.  The  State's 
attorney  he  said  he  didn't  pull  the  gun, 
but  the  landlady  put  it  in  his  hand,  be- 
cause she  was  stuck  on  Pemberton  and 
wanted  to  get  him  off  easy  by  making  it 
out  it  was  self-defence." 

"I  ain't  never  quite  understood  all 
them  fine  points,  boss.  I  'member  my 
lawyer  talked  for  ten  minutes  telling  the 
judge  and  jury  what  murder  was.  I 
specks  I  didn't  pay  close  nuff  'tention, 
but  'pears  to  me  he  made  it  out  as  how 
it  was  agin  the  law.  How  he  'spected  to 
get  me  off  by  telling  them  that,  I  dunno." 

"Why,  if  it's  not  against  the  law,  it's 
not  murder.  I  have  heard  the  doctor  say 
the  only  reason  you  mustn't  kill  people 
that's  got  incurable  diseases  is  because 
there's  no  law  for  it.  He  says  killing 
that's  unlawful  is  always  murder." 

"Yes,  and  I  thought  murder  was  al- 
ways hanging  till  I  done  got  tried  for  it 
myself.  Then  I  found  out  there  was 
about  4-1 1-44  kinds  of  murder.  It's 
only  when  a  man  goes  and  blows  about 
it  before  he  does  it  that  it's  hanging  for 
sure.  I  think  my  lawyer  called  that  fer- 
mentation, and  he  said  there  warn't  none 
in  my  case,  but  I  got  the  black  cap  just 
the  same.  Course  I  swore  I  never  done 
nothing  at  all." 

"Yes,  premeditation  always  makes  it 
kind  of  bad  for  the  prisoner  if  they  can 
prove  it." 

"The  lawyer  on  the  other  side,  he  was 


for  the  State,  he  was,  he  said  mine  was 
a  case  of  'stantial  evidence.  That  must 
be  hanging,  same  as  the  other.  Seems 
to  me  a  coloured  man  don't  have  no  show 
in  this  State,  nohow.  I  asked  the  officer 
in  the  jail  after  the  first  day  of  the  trial 
what  'stantial  evidence  was,  when  I  see 
how  things  was  a-going.  He  said  it  was 
when  you  writes  your  name  on  the 
corpse." 

"Yes ;  that's  the  worst  kind  of  killing, 
and  it  takes  the  State  so  much  money  to 
prove  it,  specially  when  the  writing  ain't 
clear  and  they  have  to  call  in  experts,  the 
judge  and  jury  always  soaks  the  fellow 
that  does  it." 

"Well,  they  soaked  me  all  right.  I 
spose  Pemberton  didn't  write  no  notes 
and  didn't  make  no  brags.  I  didn't 
neither,  and  I  swore  to  my  lawyer  and 
every  one  else  I  never  done  it." 

"His  was  a  case  of  self-defence.  You 
see,  the  State  don't  have  to  prove  that 
side  of  it,  so  it's  no  discredit  to  the  pros- 
ecuting attorney  if  it  don't  work  with 
the  jury.  It's  no  trouble  to  him  anyway, 
and  when  he  sees  things  going  that  way 
he  generally  looks  pleasant  and  lets  it 
go  at  that." 

"Well,  boss,  I  spose  that's  a  white 
man's  game.  There  ain't  nothing  for 
coloured  folks  but  'stantial  evidence  and 
fermentation.  What  kind  of  killing  is 
that  self-defence,  anyway?" 

"It's  always  self-defence  when  there 
ain't  no  witnesses  and  the  prisoner  ain't 
been  blowing  about  it  beforehand.  The 
best  part  of  it  is — " 

"Send  word  to  the  shoe-shop  there's 
a  man  out  front  from  Cincinnati  wants 
to  see  some  one  right  away."  This  was 
shouted  down  the  steps  by  the  officer 
from  the  front  gate. 

"All  right,  boss,  I  heard,"  and  Hiram 
trotted  off  on  his  errand. 

Among  the  things  that  wandered 
through  Hiram's  woolly-covered  head 
that  evening  between  supper  and  lights 
out,  the  scientific  distinctions  between 
the  various  kinds  of  killing  occupied  the 
principal  part  of  the  time.  Why  the 
white  man  should  have  a  monopoly  of 
the  light  sentences  that  seemed  to  go 
with  self-defence,  he  could  not  under- 
stand. He  had  already  served  twelve 
years  of  his  sentence  in  the  prison,  but 
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the  subject  had  never  presented  itself  so 
strongly  to  his  mind  before.  He  felt 
Pemberton's  sentence  as  a  sort  of  per- 
sonal affront,  and  kept  telling  himself  it 
was  "kind  of  light  for  a  killing." 

The  next  afternoon  he  did  not  take  any 
nap.  He  spent  the  time  gazing  at  the 
dormitory  windows  and  the  dreary  grass 
plot  in  the  yard.  He  had  seen  Pemberton 
come  in  that  morning  and  he  could  not 
think  about  anything  else. 

Quite  suddenly  a  new  idea  seemed  to 
have  entered  his  woolly  head,  and  he 
jumped  up  and  went  over  to  the  gate. 
The  same  officer  was  on  watch. 

"Say,  boss.  I  been  thinking  over  what 
you  said  yesterday,  and  'pears  to  me  I 
didn't  have  no  witnesses  and  didn't  make 
no  brags.  Why  warn't  that  self-defence, 
same  as  Pemberton's  ?" 

"Guess  you're  right,  Hiram." 

"Course  I'se  right.  I  must  have 
throwed  a  little  water  over  his  feet, 
washing  up  the  floor,  and  when  he  kicked 
me  in  the  side,  I  lammed  him  one.  When 
he  got  me  round  the  neck  where  it  hurts 
most  and  tried  to  bite  me,  I  just  fetched 
him  one  with  that  stick  of  cord-wood. 
There  warn't  no  witnesses,  and  I'd  just 
like  to  know  why  coloured  folks  can't 
have  self-defence  same  as  white  folks." 

"Guess  you're  right,  Hiram.  Why 
didn't  you  think  of  that  before,  instead 
of  swearing  you  never  did  it  at  all  ?" 

"Why,  Lor'  bless  you,  I  never  knew 
nothing  about  the  rights  of  them  things 
till  you  splained  them  to  me  yesterday, 
boss.  'Pears  to  me  I  done  ought  to  gone 
out  of  this  place  nine  years  ago.  Coloured 
folks  didn't  have  no  show  in  this  State 
when  I  was  tried,  nohow." 

"If  you  had  told  your  lawyer  the  truth, 
most  likely  he  would  have  got  you  off. 
Why  don't  you  kick  now?" 

"Guess  I'se  too  late  for  a  new  trial, 
cause  the  judge  he's  dead.  If  I  could 
get  a  new  trial  I  could  get  folks  to  swear 
there  warn't  no  witnesses  when  I  killed 
that  fellow.  That's  sure  nuff  self-de- 
fence, ain't  it  ?" 

"Why  don't  you  ask  for  a  pardon? 
That's  the  easiest  way  now." 

Accordingly,  next  day,  the  regulation 
form  of  request  for  a  consideration  of 
Hiram's  case,  with  a  view  to  securing  a 
pardon  from  the  governor,  was  drawn  up 


with  the  assistance  of  the  officer,  who  had 
helped  to  frame  several  such  documents 
in  his  time.  Then  Hiram  made  good  use 
of  his  acquaintance  and  good  standing 
with  the  contractors  and  the  foremen,  all 
of  whom  signed  the  petition,  which  set 
forth  that  through  unfortunate  ignorance 
of  his  rights  the  petitioner  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  tried  and  convicted  on  a 
wrong  charge,  that  the  crime  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty  was  a  simple  case  of 
self-defence,  he  being  at  the  time  in  fear 
of  bodily  harm  from  a  dangerous  lunatic. 
It  further  stated  that  the  petitioner  was 
a  meek,  submissive  and  inoffensive  man, 
who  during  the  twelve  years  he  had  spent 
in  prison  had  made  himself  particularly 
useful  as  a  porter  or  runner,  and  that 
his  conduct  in  other  ways  had  been  most 
exemplary. 

After  getting  all  the  signatures  he 
could  from  the  men,  Hiram  waited  until 
Board  day,  and  then  passed  the  petition 
to  one  of  the  directors  who  had  always 
taken  an  interest  in  him.  If  the  directors 
would  sign  it,  Hiram  knew  that  his 
chances  were  very  fair  for  freedom.  He 
had  no  friends  on  the  outside  who  could 
look  up  members  of  the  jury  that  tried 
him,  or  old  witnesses.  The  only  friends 
he  had  in  the  world  were  the  officers  and 
contractors  in  the  prison  that  had  so  long 
been  his  home. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
warden  was  consulted  before  the  direc- 
tors took  any  action  in  the  matter.  Hi- 
ram's friend  showed  it  to  him,  and  the 
warden  was  evidently  worried.  He 
walked  up  and  down  talking  earnestly  to 
the  director,  and  slapping  the  petition 
with  his  hand,  as  if  it  was  an  account 
that  he  did  not  want  to  pay.  The  di- 
rector only  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
put  the  petition  back  in  his  pocket. 

"It  seems  to  me  fair  enough,  general, 
and  I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  sign  it. 
It  must  be  possible  to  get  other  porters. 
If  Hiram  is  so  hard  to  replace,  it  would 
be  an  awkward  thing  if  he  was  to  die." 

The  warden  went  inside  and  called  the 
officer  of  the  gate  into  his  private  room 
and  shut  the  door. 

"Well,  Hawkins,  I  understand  that  you 
helped  Hiram  draw  up  that  petition  for  a 
pardon." 

"Yes,  sir.   He  can't  read  or  write  him- 
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self,  general,  and  he's  been  a  very  good 
prisoner.    We  all  like  him,  general." 

"Of  course  you  do.  So  do  I.  What 
am  I  to  do  if  he  gets  a  pardon  ?  It  takes 
a  year  to  break  in  a  runner,  even  if  you 
find  a  good  man  to  start  with.  It's  easier 
to  get  a  new  kitchen  officer  than  a  new 
porter.  It  will  never  do  to  lose  Hiram, 
he's  the  best  porter  we  ever  had.  Be- 
sides, he's  sick,  and  that  neck  of  his  will 
kill  him  some  day  if  he  doesn't  have  a 
doctor  every  day,  as  he  docs  here.  What 
would  he  do  for  a  living  outside?" 

"I  didn't  think  of  that,  sir." 

"He  told  one  of  the  directors  he  should 
have  been  here  only  three  years,  the  same 
as  Pemberton.  I  suppose  some  one  has 
been  talking  to  him  about  that  case  and 
that  started  him.  There  is  too  much 
talking  in  this  prison  anyway.  I'll  have 
to  stop  it.  If  he  had  been  let  alone  he 
would  never  have  got  this  self-defence 
business  into  his  head  and  I  would  net 
be  worrying  about  losing  him." 

"I  am  very  sorry,  general." 

"Well,  don't  be  so  quick  about  drawing 
up  pardons— petitions,  I  mean — next 
time,  unless  you  see  me  about  it  first." 

After  the  officer  had  retired,  glad  to  be 
so  easily  out  of  it,  the  warden  walked  up 
and  down  the  room  for  a  few  minutes, 
muttering  something  about  self-defence, 
and  then  went  into  the  office  to  try  his 
hand  at  the  telephone. 

''Connect  me  with  the  Citv  Hall.  No; 
c-i-t-y  hall.  That's  right.  Hallo!  That 
you,  Saunders?  Yes;  that's  me.  Say, 
Saunders,  is  the  governor  in  town?  Is 
eh?  Just  tell  him  I'll  be  down  in  about 
twenty  minutes.  That's  all  right. 
Thanks.    I'll  ring  off." 

Exactly  what  happened  during  the  in- 


terview with  the  governor  is  not  known. 

The  warden  and  he  were  both  members 
of  the  same  party  of  practical  politics  and 
their  obligations  were  mutual  in  many 
ways.  It  was  only  when  the  warden's 
voice  was  louder  than  usual,  or  the  door 
was  opened  for  a  moment  by  the  secre- 
tary, to  bring  in  a  note  or  a  message, 
that  one  could  hear  something  about  a 
man  that  knew  every  one  in  the  prison, 
never  made  any  mistakes,  or  what  a  lot  of 
trouble  it  would  be  if  letters  and  messages 
were  continually  being  given  to  the 
wrong  people,  or  if  a  man  had  to  spend 
half  an  hour  looking  for  a  person  when 
he  should  know  just  where  to  find  him. 

At  the  end  of  it  the  two  went  out  and 
had  a  drink,  and  as  they  parted  on  the 
sidewalk,  the  governor  said: 

"If  what  you  tell  me  is  true,  it  looks 
like  a  straight  case  of  self-defence  all 
right." 

"Self-defence,  of  course  I  am  asking 
this  in  self-defence.  The  whole  prison 
would  be  in  a  muddle  for  months  if  I 
lost  him.  I've  got  to  keep  him  in  self- 
defence,  as  you  say." 

"I  was  not  thinking  of  you,"  said  the 
governor,  with  a  smile.  "But  I  guess 
you  needn't  worry." 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  Hiram 
finished  his  days  looking  at  the  little 
grated  windows  and  pondering  over  the 
disinctions  between  the  white  and  the 
black  man's  killings.  His  chief  satisfac- 
tion was  when  he  got  a  chance  to  tell  a 
visitor  or  a  friend  that  he  was,  "Not 
'xactly  a  regular  prisoner,  but  was  stay- 
ing there  mostly  on  account  of  his  neck 
and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  war- 
den." 

R.  F.  Foster. 
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D.  Appleton  and  Company: 

The  Mother-Light. 

A  novel  by  an  anonymous  author,  in 
which  Christian  Science  is  the  leading 
thought.  Whether  or  not  the  story  is 
for  or  against  this  faith  it  is  difficult  for 
a  reader  to  decide.  The  story  deals  with 
an  unemployed  actress,  roaming  about 
the  streets  of  Boston,  who  was  called  to 
succeed  the  Mother-Light,  and  with  her 
conflict  between  the  love  of  her  belief 
and  the  love  of  a  man. 

The   Clock  and   the   Key.     By  Arthur   H. 
Vesey. 

A  story  of  love  and  adventure  of 
modern  Venice.  It  is,  also,  a  story  in 
which  mystery  plays  a  large  part.  In 
order  to  prove  to  an  Italian  duke  how 
impossible  is  his  suit,  an  American  girl 
in  Venice  says  she  will  marry  him  if 
he  will  bring  to  her  a  casket  of  jewels 
which  disappeared  five  centuries  ago. 
Upon  a  promise  from  the  duke  to  re- 
turn with  the  jewels,  she  sends  quickly 
for  the  man  she  really  loves  and  tells 
him  what  she  has  done.  He  assures 
her  that  if  the  casket  is  to  be  found  the 
duke  shall  never  know  its  hiding  place, 
as  he  himself  will  begin  a  search  for 
it.  By  means  of  a  mysterious  clock  the 
casket  is  brought  to  the  girl,  but  not 
by  the  duke. 

The  Conquest  of  the  Southwest.    By  Cyrus 
Townsend  Brady. 

A  story  of  the  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence in  Texas,  also,  of  the  Mexican 
War,  beginning  with  the  Treaty  of  1819 
and  concluding  with  the  Compromise  of 
1850.  The  volume,  which  is  well  il- 
lustrated with  drawings  and  maps,  is  an 
addition  to  The  Expansion  of  the  Re- 
public series. 

An  Act  in  a  Backwater.    By  E.  F.  Benson. 

The  scenes  of  this  novel  are  laid  in 
a  little  country  town  in  England.  Jack 
Collingwood,  a  young  artist,  first  sees 
Jeannie  Avesham  on  a  bridge  in  the 
act  of  protecting  herself  with  her  um- 
brella from  a  very  wet  dog.  He  makes 
a  sketch  of  the  scene  and  sends  the 
picture  to  an  exhibit  to  which  he  is 
asked  to  contribute.  Jeannie  is  imme- 
diately recognised  and  Jack  soon  finds 
out  her  identity.  Their  love  affair  runs 
along  smoothly  to  the  end  of  the  story. 

The  Fire  of  Spring.    By  Margaret  Potter. 

This  book  is  reviewed  elsewhere  In 
this  issue  of  The  Bookman. 


The  House  of  Hawley.    By  Elmore  Elliott 
Peake. 

Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  magazine. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company: 

The  White  Terror  and  the  Red.     By  A. 
Cahan. 

A  review  of  this  book  appears  else- 
where in  this  number  of  The  Bookman. 

The  Broadway  Publishing  Company: 

Confessions  of  a  Grass  Widow.     By  Kate 
Thyson  Marr. 

In  the  preface  the  author  defines  the 
book  as  "a  study  of  human  nature,  in 
its  weaknesses  and  strength — of  those 
who  resist  and  those  who  yield  to  the 
influences  of  surroundings  and  neces- 
sities. It  is  in  no  sense  biographical." 
The  volume  is  well  illustrated. 

The    Dagmar   Who   Loved.      By    Kathleen 
Blackburn. 

The  love-story  of  a  young  Irish  girl 
and  a  Canadian  lawyer.  The  princi- 
pal scenes  are  laid  in  Canada  and  New 
York  City. 

The  Century  Company: 

The  Smoke-Eaters.     By  Harvey  J.  O'Hig- 
gins. 

A  set  of  short  stories  about  the  firemen 
of  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  O. 
While  it  is  obvious  that  the  name  of  this 
company  is  a  fictitious  one,  it  is  said 
that  the  stories  arc  founded  upon  facts. 
The  author  was  enabled  to  learn  a  great 
deal  about  the  New  York  Fire  Depart- 
ment while  he  was  a  newspaper  re- 
porter. 

The   Fugitive   Blacksmith.     By  Charles  D. 
Stewart. 

A  story  within  a  story.  Stumpy,  a 
one-legged  tramp,  tells  Finerty,  the  rail- 
road hand,  the  story  of  Bill  the  Black- 
smith. Bill  is  the  caretaker  of  the  rail- 
road sandhouse,  and  is  a  fugitive 
charged  with  murder.  Finerty,  in  turn, 
relates  the  story  to  his  wife.  The 
numerous  dialects  employed  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  book.  Phases  of  life 
which  the  author  has  met  and  known 
in  his  own  life  are  said  to  be  woven 
into  the  tale. 

G.  W.  Dillingham  Company: 

You  Can  Search  Me.    By  Hugh  McHugh. 

An  addition  to  the  humorous  John 
Henry  volumes.  The  latest  American 
slang  is  used  throughout  the  story  and 
the  plot  is  typical  of  Mr.  McHugh's 
books. 
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The  Mandarin's  Fan.    By  Fergus  Hume. 

A  tale  of  Chinese  intrigue  in  which 
the  life  of  a  great  Chinaman,  the  for- 
tune of  a  worthy  young  Englishman, 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Chinese  god, 
Kwang-Ho,  and  the  happiness  of  an 
attractive  young  woman  all  depend  on 
the  destiny  of  a  fan. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Stone.  By  E.  Spence  De  Pue. 
Dr.  Stone,  the  hero  of  this  tale,  proves 
that  he  is  a  detective  as  well  as  a  phy- 
sician, by  unearthing  the  plot  of  two 
men  who  have  already  caused  the  death 
of  several  persons  in  order  to  realise 
on  the  life  insurance  policies.  The  book 
has  twelve  half-tone  illustrations. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 

Hurricane  Island.    By  H.  B.  Marriott  Wat- 
son. 

A  review  of  this  book  will  be  found 
elsewhere  in  this  number. 

The  Wedding  of  the  Lady  of  Lovell.     By 
Una  L.  Silbcrrad. 

A  collection  of  six  stories  by  the  author 
of  "The  Success  of  Mark  Wyngate" 
and  "Petronilla  Heroven."  The  first 
story  gives  the  title  to  the  book.  The 
other  titles  are  The  Dower  Chest  of  Ann 
Ponsford,  Priscilla's  Maying,  Mr.  Small- 
page's  John,  The  Witchcraft  of  Chuma, 
and  The  Winning  of  Elizabeth  Frother- 
gill.  The  character  of  Tobiah,  the  Dis- 
senter, appears  in  each  story. 

Eaton  and  Mains: 

The  World  as  Intention.     By  L.  P.  Grata- 
cap. 

This  book  endeavours  "to  apply  a  doc- 
trine of  intention  to  the  world,  the 
Bible,  the  church,  the  creed,  and  con- 
duct" It  also  concerns  many  other  lines 
of  thought.  Intention  is  brought  for- 
ward as  the  final  standard  of  judgment 
by  which  men  are  to  inspect  the  world, 
the  Bible,  the  church,  the  creed,  and 
their  own  conduct.  "It  holds  us  re- 
sponsible in  forming  our  conclusions, 
or  in  regulating  our  manners,  but  it 
remits  the  penalties  of  condemnation  by 
the  intercession  of  intention." 

Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company: 

The     Summit     House     Mystery.       By     L. 
Dougall. 

The  scenes  of  ihis  mystery  tale  ar^ 
laid  in  the  mountains  of  northern 
Georgia.  An  impoverished  gentlemar, 
estranged  from  a  rich  New  York  wife, 
goes  South  to  make  a  livelihood  in  his 
cousin's  mine.  While  there  he  meets 
two  sisters,  one  a  gentle,  swee' -faced, 
grey-haired  little  woman,  and  the  other 
a  beautiful  young  girl.  By  a  coincidence 
he  finds  out  that  the  elder  woman  is 
Hermoine  Claxton,   who  had  been  ex- 


onerated from  the  crime  of  murdering 
her  father  and  stepmother  in  New  York. 
Although  the  world  believed  in  her 
guilt,  her  sweet  personality  so  belied 
the  deed  as  to  bring  about  her  acquittal. 
So  strong  was  the  evidence  against  her 
that  her  sister  believed  her  to  be  the 
victim  of  homicidal  mania  and  lived  in 
fear  of  her.  Her  lover,  the  lawyer  who 
had  won  the  case,  appears,  and  a  tangled 
state  of  affairs  grows  out  of  an  effort 
to  find  out  whom  she  shields.  The  mys- 
tery is  cleared  at  the  end  of  the  story. 

The  Grafton  Press: 

Concerning  Genealogies.    By  Frank  Allaben. 

A  small  volume  purporting  to  cover  all 
phases  of  the  subject  necessary  to  the 
tracing  of  a  person's  ancestry.  It  in- 
cludes the  sources  of  information,  the 
methods  of  research,  the  compiling,  the 
printing,  and  the  publishing  of  a  gene- 
alogy. 

Harper  and  Brothers: 

The  Slanderers.     By  Warwick  Deeping. 

A  novel  by  the  author  of  "Uther  and 
Ingraine"  and  "Love  among  the  Ruins." 
Gabriel  Strong,  the  son  of  a  rich  man, 
is  a  poet,  a  dreamer  and  a  man  of  whims. 
He  becomes  fascinated  with  a  beautiful, 
though  unlovely  woman  and  marries 
her.  He  then  finds  himself  to  be  in  love 
with  the  heroine,  Joan  Gildersedge,  the 
daughter  of  a  drunken  miser.  The  vil- 
lage gossips  are  responsible  for  the  title 
of  the  story. 

The  Bell  in  the  Fog.    By  Gertrude  Atherton. 

This  volume  of  ten  stories,  the  first 
of  which  is  the  title-story,  is  dedicated 
to  Mr.  Henry  James.  It  is  said  that 
The  Bell  in  the  Fog  is  a  pen  picture  of 
Mr.  James.  Other  stories  are  The  Dead 
and  the  Countess,  The  Striding  Place, 
The  Greatest  Good  of  the  Greatest  Num- 
ber, A  Monarch  of  a  Small  Survey.  The 
Tragedy  of  a  Snob,  Crowned  with  One 
Crest,  Death  and  the  Woman,  A  Pro- 
logue to  an  Unwritten  Play,  and  Talbot 
of  Ursula.  Some  of  these  have  previ- 
ously appeared  in  magazines. 

John  Van  Buren,  Politician.  Anonymous. 

John  Van  Buren  is  a  young  lawyer 
who  meets  "Boss"  Judge  Murphy  and 
other  prominent  Tammany  men  while 
en  route  from  his  home  in  Schenectady 
to  New  York.  An  impromptu  Fourth- 
of-July  oration  in  the  cause  of  Tam- 
many is  the  starting  point  of  his  ac- 
tivity in  politics.  He  afterward  be- 
comes an  Assemblyman  and  a  State 
Senator.  While  in  Albany  he  is  asso- 
ciated with  Senator  Marlow,  the  hand 
of  whose  daughter  he  wins  after  de- 
feating Senator  Marlow's  enemies  and 
securing  his  re-election.  The  book  is 
said  to  be  of  value  for  the  "faithful  and 
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exact  pictures  of  things  as  they  are, 
without  exaggeration  and  without  senti- 
ment or  prejudice.  It  purports  to  be 
the  work  of  one  who  has  been  through 
the  mill  as  Van  Buren  went  through  it, 
and  who  vouches  for  its  unvarnished 
truth."    The  author  withholds  his  name. 

The  Blockaders.     By  James  Barnes. 

A  collection  of  thirteen  stories  of  ad- 
venture for  boys.  The  first  tale,  which 
records  the  running  of  a  blockade  during 
the  Civil  War,  gives  the  title  to  the 
book.  Other  stories  deal  with  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  boy  midshipman  of  the 
United  States  Navy  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  of  a  boy  in  the  West,  and  of 
boys  everywhere,  in  the  midst  of  vari- 
ous conditions. 

The  M.  IV.  Hasen  Company: 

Sword  Play  for  Actors.     By  Fred  Gilbert 
Blakeslee. 

The  author  aims  to  describe  the  vari- 
ous systems  of  fence  used  with  differ- 
ent classes  of  weapons,  and  to  adapt 
such  systems  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  stage  sword-play.  It  is  especially  de- 
signed for  such  actors  as  are  prohibited 
from  procuring  personal  instruction 
from  a  professor  in  the  art. 

The  Knickerbocker  Press: 

Book  Treasures  of  Maecenas.    By  John  Paul 
Bocock. 

A  posthumous  volume  of  verse.  Mr. 
George  Harvey,  of  Harper's  Weekly, 
has  contributed  an  introduction  in  which 
he  expresses  his  admiration  for  the 
author,  as  a  man  and  as  a  poet.  The 
book  is  well  bound. 


Longmans,  Green  and  Company: 

Gaudium  Crucis.    By  Walter  Lowrie. 

A  meditation  for  Good  Friday  upon 
the  seven  words  from  The  Cross: 
Mercy,  Judgment,  Love,  Joy  and  Sacri- 
fice, Confirmation,  Accomplishment  and 
Duty,  and  Filial  Trust.  These  medita- 
tions are  designed  chiefly  for  the  use 
of  persons  who  are  prevented  from 
attending  a  public  service  on  Good 
Friday,  although  the  author  trusts  that 
they  may  be  helpful  to  the  clergy  in 
preparing  their  sermons. 


McClure,  Phillips  and  Company: 

The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 
Conan  Doyle. 

Will  be  reviewed  later. 


By  A. 


The  Macmillan  Company: 

Sydney  Smith.     By  George  W.  E.  Russell. 

A  large  part  of  the  biographical  ma- 
terial used  in  this  work  has  been  secured 


from  books  by  Lady  Holland,  Smith's 
daughter,  and  his  friend,  Mrs.  Austin; 
Lord  Houghton's  monograph  of  1873; 
Stuart  Reid's  sketch  of  1884;  a  contri- 
bution to  the  "Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,"  in  1898,  by  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen;  and  to  data  from  four  of 
Smith's  descendants.  In  the  critical  part 
of  the  book  Mr.  Russell  "has  relied  less 
on  authority,  and  more  on  my  own 
devotion  to  Sydney  Smith's  writings." 
This  devotion  is  due  to  the  kindness  of 
the  author's  father  in  giving  him  the 
Collected  Works,  with  the  request  that 
he  study  them. 

Sociological  Papers.  By  Francis  Gal  ton,  E. 
Westermarck,  P.  Geddes,  E.  Durkheim, 
Harold  H.  Mann,  and  V.  V.  Branford. 

The  principal  contents  of  this  volume 
are  composed  of  papers  read  before  the 
Sociological  Society  in  its  first  session, 
in  1904,  together  with  a  report  of  the 
discussions  which  followed  some  of 
them.  The  author  has  suggested  group- 
ing the  various  papers  under  three 
heads:  The  History  and  Methodology 
of  Sociology,  Pioneer  Researches  in 
Borderland  Problems,  and  Applied  So- 
ciology. Each  of  these  subjects  is  repre- 
sented by  papers  on  different  phases  of 
the  general  topic.  * 

The  Two  Captains.  By  Cyrus  Townsend 
Brady. 

The  scenes  of  this  historical  novel 
occur  during  the  siege  of  Toulon, 
France,  in  1793,  and  the  Battle  of  the 
Nile,  in  1798.  General  Bonaparte  and 
Admiral  Nelson  are  among  the  principal 
characters  of  the  book.  The  love  of 
an  Irish  officer  in  the  English  Navy  and 
the  granddaughter  of  an  ante-Revolu- 
tionary French  nobleman  and  naval  of- 
ficial, is  the  axis  upon  which  the  story 
turns. 

Roman  Society  from  Nero  to  Marcus 
Aurelius.     By  Samuel  Dill. 

A  comprehensive  work  which  deals 
with  society  in  Rome  from  the  tyran- 
nical rule  of  Nero  to  the  reign  of  the 
philosopher,  Marcus  Aurelius.  There 
are  sketches  of  the  aristocracy;  the 
freedmen — their  character  and  manners, 
and  their  rise  to  wealth  and  position; 
various  pheses  of  life  among  the  circle 
of  the  younger  Pliny;  municipal  life, 
college  and  plebeian  life;  philosophy; 
and  religion. 

The  Master  Word.  By  L.  H.  Hammond. 
Some  phases  of  the  relations  between 
the  two  races  in  the  South  are  here  il- 
lustrated. The  class  distinctions  among 
the  negroes,  which  are  constantly  grow- 
ing, are  part  of  the  substance  of  the 
book.  It  is  said  to  be  a  story  of  the 
South  to-day. 
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/.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Company: 

The  Art  of  Rising  in  the  World,  and  Hints 
and  Helps  How  to  Get  Rich.  By  Henry 
Hardwicke. 

A  book  written  chiefly  for  young  men. 
It  shows  that  industry,  courage  and  in- 
tegrity are  among  the  requisites  to  be- 
come rich.  It  is  bound  within  paper 
covers. 

G.  P.  Putnam' 's  Sons: 

De  Profundis.    By  Oscar  Wilde. 

This  volume,  the  manuscript  of  which 
was  left  with  his  friend,  Robert  Ross, 
is  the  only  book  from  Oscar  Wilde's 
pen  during  his  imprisonment.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  last  prose  he  ever  wrote.  In 
it  is  contained  a  record  of  his  bitterness 
toward  society  on  his  downfall,  his 
grief  during  the  first  months  of  prison 
discipline,  the  gradual  growth  of  a  re- 
pentant spirit,  and  a  resolve  to  go  out 
-  into  the  world  and  complete  his  career. 
The  frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of  the 
author. 

The  Classics  and  Modern  Training.  By 
Sidney  G.  Ashmore. 

A  series  of  addresses  suggestive  of 
the  value  of  classical  studies  to  educa- 
tion, published  in  the  hope  of  interesting 
the  general  reader  in  a  few  matters  con- 
nected with  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  and,  if  possible,  to  call  attention 
to  the  value  of  the  ancient  language  and 
literature  to  education. 

The  Girl  of  La  Gloria.     By  Clara  Driscoll. 

A  well  illustrated  love  story  of  Texas. 
Ilaria.  the  heroine,  is  the  last  member 
of ^  an  old  Mexican  family  who  have 
been  by  degrees  deprived  of  the  pos- 
session of  all  their  lands  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. A  young  man  from  New  York, 
who  goes  into  this  country  in  the  in- 
terest of  his  father's  property,  falls  in 
love  with  the  girl.  The  story  describes 
various  phases  of  ranch  life,  including 
pistol  fights  and  other  exciting  adven- 
tures. 

The  Kaiser  as  He  Is ;  or.  The  Real  William 
II.    By  Henri  de  Noussanne. 

A  volume  claiming  to  present  a  true 
sketch  of  the  character  of  Wrilliam  II. 
from  the  French  point  of  view.  These 
sketches  describe  the  Kaiser  as  he  ap- 
pears in  connection  with  domestic,  so- 
cial, political,  national  and  international 
affairs.  The  work  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Walter  Littlefield. 

The  Story  of  the  Congo.    By  H.  W.  Wack. 

Social,  political,  and  economic  aspects 
of  the  Belgian  system  of  Government  in 
Central  Africa.  After  personal  research 
among  the  documents  in  the  Administra- 
tion Office,  to  which  he  was  given  free 
access  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  the 


author  presents  this  volume  as  a  true 
and  complete  history  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Congo  Free  State.  The  work  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  characteristic 
sketches. 

Constantine  the  Great.    By  John  B.  Firth. 

After  carefully  reading  the  histories 
of  the  life  and  times  of  Constantine' the 
Great,  "nearly  all  of  which  were  written 
by  severe  and  hostile  partisans,"  Mr. 
Firth  aims  in  this  work  to  tell  the  story 
from  an  impartial  standpoint.  In  giv- 
ing the  account  of  the  Arian  controversy 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  council  of 
Nicsea,  the  author  has  made  a  plain 
statement  of  facts  and  given  an  explana- 
tion of  the  causes  of  the  disagreement. 
An  addition  to  the  Heroes  of  the  Nation 
series. 

Rabelais.      Selected   and   Edited   by   Curtis 
Hidden  Page. 

In  these  selections  the  intention  of  the 
editor  has  been  to  "keep  all  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  story,  and  all  the 
scenes  which  had  most  literary  value 
and  human  interest;  to  retain  all  the 
best  of  the  historical  satire;  and  to 
include  other  parts  which  have  some 
special  interest,  such  as  the  chapters  on 
education."  One  of  the  French  Classics 
for  English  Readers. 

Breaking  the  Wilderness.     By  Frederick  S. 
Dellenbaugh. 

Mention  was  made  of  this  book  in  the 
December  issue  of  The  Bookman.  The 
author  aims  to  "present  a  review  in 
chronological  order  of  the  important 
events  which  contributed  to  breaking  the 
Wilderness  that  so  long  lay  untamed 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  mentioning  with 
as  much  detail  as  possible  in  a  single 
popular  volume  the  principal  persons 
and  happenings  in  proper  sequence,  but 
paying  special  attention  to  the  trapper 
and  trader  element,  which,  more  than 
any  other,  dispelled  the  mysteries  of  the 
vast  region." 

Fleming  H.  Rcvell  Company: 

The    Mediterranean   Traveller.     By   D.    E. 
Lorenz. 

A  volume  especially  prepared  for  the 
convenience  of  persons  who  visit  the 
chief  seacoast  cities  and  such  inland 
countries  as  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt,  Italy, 
and  Southern  Spain.  It  is  also  intended 
to  be  of  use  to  readers  who,  while  un- 
able to  visit  the  Mediterranean,  are  in- 
terested in  this  part  of  the  world.  Nu- 
merous illustrations,  maps,  and  plans  of 
cities  enhance  the  value  of  the  book. 

The  Lure  of  the  Labrador  Wild.    By  Dillon 
Wallace. 

A  narrative  of  the  exploring  expe- 
dition conducted  by  Leonidas  Hubbard, 
Jr.,  as  told  by  Mr.  Wallace,  one  of  the 
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two  members  of  the  party  who  survived. 
The  only  other  member  was  George 
Elson,  a  half-breed  Cree  Indian  and  a 
genuine  hero.  The  object  of  the  expe- 
dition was  to  explore  the  interior  of 
Labrador,  a  country  never  penetrated 
by  a  white  man  who  lived  to  tell  the 
•  tale.  Although  Lake  Michikaman,  their 
goal,  was  seen  in  the  distance  from  a 
mountain,  it  was  never  reached.  A  res- 
cuing party  came  just  in  time  to  save 
Mr.  Wallace  and  George  Elson,  but 
starvation  had  already  claimed  Mr.  Hub- 
bard as  its  victim. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons: 

"Miss   Civilization."     By   Richard   Harding 
Davis. 

A  comedy  in  one  act,  founded  on  a 
story  by  the  late  James  Harvey  Smith. 
By  means  of  strategy,  the  daughter  of 
a  wealthy  man  succeeds  in  holding  three 
thieves  in  her  home  until  the  arrival 
of  the  police,  whom  she  had  summoned 
by  telephone  when  she  first  heard  the 
burglars  trying  to  file  their  way  into 
the  house. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company: 

By  the  Queen's  Grace.    By  Virna  Sheard. 

The  scenes  of  this  novel  have  the 
London  Bridge  as  a  background.  This 
structure  of  historic  fame  plays  as  the 
residence  of  the  heroine,  Joyce  Daven- 
port, a  gentle  girl  of  sunny  nature,  but 
with  an  unbending  will.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth is  an  important  character  in  the 
story. 

A.  Wessels  Company: 

The  Etiquette  of  Correspondence.    By  Helen 
E.  Gavit. 

Illustrations  and  suggestions  as  to  the 
proper  form  in  present  usage  of  social, 
club,  diplomatic,  military,  and  business 
letters,  with  information  on  heraldic  de- 
vices, monograms,  and  engraved  ad- 
dresses are  here  given. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

Coburn  Publishing  Company: 

Noteworthy  Opinions,  Pro  and  Con.    Bacon 
vs.   Shakspere.     Compiled  and  edited  by 
Edwin  Reed. 

A  volume  dealing  with  the  much  dis- 
cussed question  as  to  the  authorship  of 
Shakespeare.  The  book  gives  the  opin- 
ions of  about  a  hundred  prominent  per- 
sons on  either  side.  These  opinions  are 
chronologically  arranged  from  1808  to 
1905,  and  are  provided  with  explana- 
tory footnotes.    The  work  is  well  bound. 


D.  C.  Heath  and  Company: 

Webster's    White    Devil    and    Duchess    of 
Malfy.     Edited  by  Martin  W.   Sampson. 

Browning's  The  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon  and 
Other  Dramas.    Edited  by  Arlo  Bates. 

Select  Poems  of  Coleridge.     Edited  by  An- 
drew J.  George. 

An  introduction,  explanatory  notes, 
and  a  short  biography  of  the  respective 
author  has  been  contributed  by  the  edi- 
tor. In  the  first  volume  the  text  of  the 
original  quartos  have  been  used,  with 
variants  noted;  in  the  second,  the  texts 
are  those  of  the  latest  edition,  personally 
supervised  by  Mr.  Browning,  with  vari- 
ants noted;  the  last  volume  contains 
ninety-eight  poems,  chronologically  ar- 
ranged, which  represent  the  great  body 
of  Coleridge's  best  works.  The  books 
are  uniformly  bound  and  are  illustrated 
with  portraits,  etc 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company: 

Mine  and  Thine.    By  Florence  Earle  Coates. 

A  volume  of  eighty  sonnets  and 
poems.  In  the  February  issue  of  The 
Bookman  this  volume  was  described  er- 
roneously as  a  collection  of  poems  previ- 
ously published  in  magazines.  A  few  of 
these  verses  have  appeared,  but  the 
greater  number  are  now  printed  for  the 
first  time. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company: 

The  Colombian  and  Venezuelan  Republics. 
By  William  L.  Scruggs. 

To  this  new  edition  has  been  added 
a  chapter  on  the  Panama  Canal  Projects, 
bringing  the  information  on  this  subject 
up  to  the  present  time;  and  a  verbatim 
copy  of  the  treaty  with  the  new  Repub- 
lic of  Panama,  providing  for  the  canal. 
In  addition  to  the  descriptions  of  the 
topography,  climate,  transportation  fa- 
cilities, customs,  etc.  of  Colombia  and 
Venezuela,  the  work  contains  notes  on 
other  parts  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica. 

Mysterious    Mr.     Sabin.      By    E.    Phillips 
Oppenheim. 

A  romance  of  love  and  adventure  in 
which  intrigue  and  trickery  are  inter- 
woven. Germany  plans  to  interfere  in 
South  Africa,  engage  in  war  with  Eng- 
land, in  which  she  is  to  be  victorious, 
and  become  the  greatest  power  in 
Europe.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  "Mysterious  Mr.  Sabin";  the  rec- 
ompense for  his  services  to  be  "the  con- 
quest of  France  and  the  restoration  of 
the  monarchy,  in  the  persons  of  Prince 
Henri  and  his  cousin,  Princess  Helene 
of  Bourbon."  The  plans  are  not  suc- 
cessful, owing  to  the  undaunted  courage 
of    a    young     Englishman.       Princess 
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Helene  figures  as  the  heroine  of  the 
story. 

Charles  H.  Pope: 

Solar  Heat.    Its  Practical  Applications.    By 
Charles  Henry  Pope. 

In  the  introduction  the  author  gives  as 
the  purpose  of  this  book,  "an  endeavour 
to  trace  the  history  of  attempts  and  suc- 
cesses in  the  utilisation  of  solar  heat;  to 
examine  a  portion  of  the  laws  and  limi- 
tations of  the  subject;  to  discuss  ways 
and  means ;  and  to  attempt  to  arouse  the 
readers  to  give  to  the  matter  their  en- 
ergy and  invention,  their  brain  and  capi- 
tal; that  we  may  very  soon  see  solar 
enginery  take  its  place  by  the  side  of 
steam  enginery  and  electrical  enginery 
and  gas  enginery  in  the  public  estima- 
tion, in  technical  schools,  in  mechanical 
journals,  and  in  myriads  of  practical, 
labour-saving  constructions." 


BRIARCLIFF  MANOR,  N.  Y. 

John  Bridges: 

The  Rubaiyat  of  the  Commuter.    By  Harry 
Persons  Taber. 

Quatrains  concerning  the  affairs  of 
every  day.  The  preface  gives  the  mis- 
sion of  the  small  book  in  the  statement 
that  they  * 'detail  the  Simple  Joys  of  the 
one  who  lives  out  in  the  country  and 
whose  duties  call  him  from  the  atmos- 
phere of  suburbanity  into  the  stress  of 
endeavour  in  the  city  each  day— except 
Sunday.  .  .  .  And  if  these  Rubaiyat 
cause  one  man  to  chuckle  over  the  truth 
of  them,  their  mission  will  have  been 
accomplished." 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  Dramatic  Publishing  Company: 

Dramatic   Episodes.     By    Marjorie   Benton 
Cooke. 

A  collection  of  ten  plays,  satirical 
sketches,  and  episodes  of  one  act  each. 
The  titles  are  A  Court  Comedy,  Man- 
ners and  Modes,  The  Confessional,  The 
Child  in  the  House,  The  Lion  and  the 
Lady,  Success,  Lady  Betty's  Burglar, 
A  Dinner  —  with  Complications,  Re- 
form, and  When  Love  is  Young. 

Laird  and  Lee: 

Herrmann  the  Great.    By  H.  J.  Burlingame. 

A  paper-covered  edition  of  a  volume 
which   explains  many  of  the  tricks  of 
.    Herrmann  the  Great,  and  describes  the 
apparatus  used. 

The  Alderman's  Wife.    By  Hon.  Henry  E. 
Scott. 

A  realistic  story  of  love,  intrigue  and 


startling  adventure  in  a  large  city.    An 
edition  within  paper  covers. 

Webster's  New  Standard  Dictionary.    Com- 
piled by  E.  T.  Roe. 

A  library  edition  prepared  with  a  view 
of  giving  in  condensed  form  a  dictionary 
that  will  meet  all  the  requirements  sup- 
plied by  the  large,  bulky  lexicons.  It 
contains  nearly  a  thousand  illustrations 
and  thirty  full-page  plates.  The  volume 
is  bound  in  black  flexible  leather  bind- 
ing, lettered  in  gold,  and  is  supplied  with 
a  thumb-index. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company: 

The  Monks'  Treasure.    By  George  Horton. 

A  story  of  love  and  adventure,  the 
scenes  of  which  are  laid  in  the  wine- 
growing countries  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean. A  young  American  is  sent  to 
this  section  by  a  business  firm  in  the 
United  States.  He  falls  in  love  with 
a  handsome  girl  employed  by  an  Ameri- 
can missionary  in  Greece.  Although 
the  girl  is  already  betrothed  to  another, 
she  returns  the  affections  of  the  Ameri- 
can. Through  the  jealousy  and  hatred 
of  her  former  lover,  the  American  and 
his  faithful  Scotch  friend  and  interpreter 
are  placed  in  many  perilous  situations 
from  which  they  barely  escape.  The  es- 
capades result  in  unearthing  in  an  old 
monastery,  in  which  they  seek  refuge, 
proof  positive  that  the  girl  is  an  Italian 
duchess,  as  well  as  bringing  to  light  a 
fortune  in  money  and  jewels  which 
rightly  belong  to  her. 

Hecla    Saridwith.       By    Edward    Uffington 
Valentine. 

The  characters  of  the  story  are,  for 
the  most  part,  Quakers  or  Pennsylvania 
Dutch.  The  various  customs  of  these 
people  just  after  the  War  of  18 12  are 
described.  Hecla,  the  heroine,  is  loved 
by  two  suitors,  one  of  whom  she  mar- 
ries, but  their  lives  are  not  congenial. 
After  a  long  separation  she  awakens  to 
the  fact  that  she  really  cares  for  her 
husband,  and  they  are  reunited.  A 
ne'er-do-well  brother  and  his  misfor- 
tunes, several  minor  characters,  an  iron 
smelting  furnace,  a  coal  mine,  and  an 
old  clock  figure  in  the  tale. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

George  W.  Jacobs  and  Company: 

The     Senator.       By     Henry     Christopher 
McCook. 

A  threnody.  The  poem  is  divided  into 
five  parts:  A  Prologue  of  a  Life,  Vil- 
lage Scenes,  Transformed  Villagers,  A 
Plea  for  Immortality,  and  The  Life  Be- 
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yond.  This  tribute  to  Marcus  Hanna  is 
written  by  his  boyhood  comrade  and 
lifelong  friend.  By  means  of  biographi- 
cal and  explanatory  notes  the  author 
has  endeavoured  to  give  a  true  picture 
of  the  conditions  and  manners  of  the 
Senator's  boyhood.  The  volume  is  well 
illustrated. 

The  Jexvish  Publication  Society  of  America: 

Legends  and  Tales  in  Prose  and  Verse.  Com- 
piled.by  Isabel  E.  Cohen. 

A  compilation  of  prose  and  verse  on 
Jewish  subjects.  Many  of  the  selections 
concern  Bible  characters,  such  as  Abra- 
ham, Moses,  Aaron,  David,  and  Solo- 
mon. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

The  Whitaker  and  Ray  Company: 

Songs  in  Many  Keys.    By  George  Burchard. 

A  small  volume  of  verse  on  various 
themes.  The  neat  binding  and  gold  let- 
tering give  the  book  an  attractive  appear- 
ance. 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MO. 

The  Nelson  Printing  Company: 

Poetic  Facts  and  Fancies.    By  Ralph  Hewitt 
Dumont. 

A  small  paper-covered  collection  of 
verse.  They  include  an  acrostic,  a  geo- 
graphical romance,  and  poems  on  various 
popular  subjects. 

TOLEDO,  O. 

The  Franklin  Printing  and  Engraving  Com- 
pany: 

Rambles  Abroad.    By  Olive  A.  Colton. 

An  attractive  volume  giving  descrip- 
tions of  various  towns  and  art  galleries 
visited  by  the  author  during  a  trip 
abroad.  It  includes  glimpses  of  Naples, 
Amalfi,  Rome,  Milan,  Vienna,  Munich, 
Wartburg,  Paris,  Windsor  Castle,  Buda- 
pest, and  a  number  of  other  well-known 
places  of  interest.  •  Numerous  illustra- 
tions add  to  the  value  of  the  book. 


UPPER  ALTON,  ILL. 

G.  P.  Clarke: 

The  Revelation  Rediscovered.     By  John  C. 
C.  Clarke,  D.D. 

An  extract  from  "The  Stairway  to 
Our  Creator  and  Father,"  which  is  the 
name  of  a  proposed  new  edition  of  the 
author's   book,   "Man   and   His   Divine 


Father,"  published  in  1900.  The  booklet 
is  entirely  new  in  form,  and  almost  all 
new  in  substance. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Government  Printing  Office: 

Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress.  Vol.  I. 
1 774- 1 789.  Edited  from  the  original  records 
in  the  Library  of  Congress  by  Worthing- 
ton  Chauncey  Ford,  Chief,  Division  of 
Manuscripts. 

The  objects  of  this  publication  are  to 
save  the  original  manuscripts  from  wear 
and  tear,  and  to  place  accurate  repro- 
ductions of  them  in  institutions  where 
they  are  required  for  research. 

Twenty-Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.     Part  I. 

Seventy  illustrations  from  scenes  in 
Arizona,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
illustrations  of  different  implements  and 
receptacles  for  food  from  Chevlon, 
Homolobi.  Shumopovi,  Kintiel,  and 
Pueblo,  and  a  summary  of  the  work  of 
two  summers  in  the  ruins  of  Pueblo 
comprise  the  greater  part  of  this  volume. 
There  are,  also,  papers  on  field  research 
and  exploration,  office  research,  publi- 
cation, collections,  property,  necrology, 
and  financial  statement,  and  an  illus- 
trated article  on  Mayan  Calendar  Sys- 
tems,  II. 

History  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  Vol.  I., 
1880-1864.    By  William  Dawson  Johnston. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  Contributions 
to  American  Library  History.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan  of  this  series 
all  documents  of  importance  which  re- 
late to  the  history  of  the  national  library 
are  reproduced  here. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 

MONTH. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  six  most  pop- 
ular new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold 
between  the  1st  of  February  and  the  1st  of 
March : 

NEW  YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 

1.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  A      Mysterious     Disappearance.        Gordon 

Holmes.     (Clode.)    $1.50. 

4.  Nancy  Stair.     Lane.     (Appleton.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Secret  Woman.     Phillpotts.     (Macmil- 

lan.)     $1.50. 

6.  Hurricane  Island.    H.  B.  Marriott  Watson. 

(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 
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ATLANTA,  GA. 

1.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The    Masquerader.    Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The   Prodigal   Son.      Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

6.  In     the     Bishop's     Carriage.       Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

1.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$150. 

2.  The  Gansman.     Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Millionaire  Baby.    Green.  (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Man  on  the  Bqx.    MacGratn.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The    Sea    Wolf.      London.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The    Prodigal    Son.     Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.     (Stokes.) 

$150. 

2.  Mysterious  Mr.  Sabin.     Oppenheim.     (Lit- 

tle, Brown  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Secret  Woman.     Phillpotts.     (Macmil- 

lan.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Masquerader.      Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Doctor   Luke   of   the    Labrador.      Duncan. 

(Revell.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Common  Lot.    Herrick.     (Macmillan.) 


$1.50. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


1.  The    Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Nancy  Stair.     Lane.     (Appleton.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Prospector.     Connor.     (Revell.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Common  Lot.    Herrick.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Millionaire  Baby.    Green.  (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill Co.)     $1.50. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1.  The    Millionaire    Baby.     Green.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Prospector.    Connor.    (Revell.)  $1.50. 


5.  The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

1.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Beverly  of  Graustark.    McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The    Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Prospector.    Connor.    (Revell.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Silence  of  Mrs.  Harrold.    Gardenhire. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 


DALLAS,  TEX. 

1.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Prospector.    Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 

3.  The    Masquerader.      Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$150. 

4.  Beverly  of  Graustark.    McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead   &    Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  My  Lady  of  the  North.  Parrish.  (McClurg.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The    Undercurrent.      Grant.       (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

DENVER,  COL. 

1.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$i.SO. 

2.  The  Prospector.    Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Clansman.     Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Beverly  of  Graustark.    McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  In     the     Bishop's     Carriage.       Michelson. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Madigans.     Michelson.  (Century  Co.) 

$1.50. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  The  Millionaire  Baby.    Green.  (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday.  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The    Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Beverly  of  Graustark.    McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Zelda  Dameron.     Nicholson.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill Co.)    $1.50. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Masquerader.     Thurston.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 
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3.  The  Prospector.    Connor.    (Revell.)    $1.50. 

4.  The    Simple    Life.      Wagner.      (McClure, 

Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

5.  Petals    of    Love     for    Thee.       Orthwein. 

(Dodge.)     $2.00. 

6.  The  Marathon  Mystery.  Stevenson.   (Holt.) 

$1.50. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

1.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The    Masquerader.     Thurston      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Captains  of  the  World.     Overton.     (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Prospector.    Connor.    (Revell.)     $1.50. 

5.  The    Sea    Wolf.      London.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Jewel's  Story  Book.    Burnham.  (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Beverly  of  Graustark.    McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Millionaire  Baby.    Green.  (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Prospector.    Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 

6.  The    Sea  Wolf.      London.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

1.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Women  of  America.  McCracken.  (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Millionaire  Baby.    Green.  (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Nancy  Stair.     Lane.     (Appleton.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Divine  Fire.    Sinclair.     (Holt.)     $1.50. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

1.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The    Simple    Life.      Wagner.      (McClure, 

Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

3.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Prospector.    Connor.    (Revell.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Millionaire  Baby.    Green.  (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Dr.  Luke  of  the  Labrador.    Duncan.     (Re- 

vell.)    $1.50. 


MONTREAL,  CAN. 

1.  Dr.  Luke  of  the  Labrador.    Duncan, 
veil)    $1.50. 


(Re- 


2.  The   Prospector.     Connor.      (Westminster 

Co.)    $1.25. 

3.  The  Soldier  of  the  Valley.    Lloyd.     (Lang- 

ton  &  Hall.)    $1.50. 

4.  The   Undercurrent     Grant.      (Langton   & 

Hall.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Brethren.    Haggard.  (Copp-Clark  Co.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Whosoever  Shall  Offend.  Crawford.  (Copp- 

Clark  Co.)    $1.50. 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

1.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The   Return   of   Sherlock   Holmes.    Doyle. 

(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Nancy  Stair.    Lane.     (Appleton.)    $1.50. 

4.  The    Millionaire    Baby.      Green.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Secret  Woman.     Phillpotts.     (Macmil- 

lan.)    $1.50. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

1.  The  Color  Line.    Smith.  (Doubleday,  Page 

&Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Beverly  of  Graustark.    McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The    Millionaire    Baby.      Green.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  An  Angel  by  Brevet.    Pitkin.  (Lane.)  $1.50. 


NORFOLK,  VA. 

1.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Law  of  the  Land.     Hough.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The    Millionaire    Baby.      Green.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Bell  in  the  Fog.    Atherton.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Two  Captains.     Brady.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Black  Friday.    Isham.    (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.) 

$1.50. 

OMAHA,    NEB. 

1.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The    Sea    Wolf.      London.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Prospector.    Connor.    (Revell.)     $1.50. 

5.  Old  Gorgon  Graham.     Lorimer.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Law  of  the  Land.     Hough.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1.  The  Masquerader.      Thurston.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Prospector.    Connor.    (Revell.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Millionaire   Baby.      Green.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

1.  Mysterious  Mr.  Sabin.     Oppenheim.     (Lit- 

tle, Brown  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Divine  Fire.    Sinclair.     (Holt.)     $1.50. 

3.  The    Mysterious    Disappearance.      Holmes. 

(Clode.)     $1.50. 

4.  The   Millionaire   Baby.      Green.       (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes.     Doyle. 

(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Tillie.    Martin.     (Century  Co.)     $1.50. 


PORTLAND,  ME. 

1.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Hurricane   Island.     Watson.      (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Prospector.    Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 

4.  The    Mysterious    Disappearance.      Holmes. 

(Clode.)     $1.50. 

5.  The    Millionaire    Baby.      Green.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The   Sea   Wolf.      London.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

1.  Hurricane  Island.    H.  B.  Marriott  Watson. 

(Doubleday,   Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The   Return  of  Sherlock   Holmes.     Doyle. 

(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Whosoever  Shall  Offend.    Crawford.  (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Silence  of  Mrs.  Harrold.    Gardenhire. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

1.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Nancy  Stair.    Lane.     (Appleton.)     $1.50. 

3.  The    Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$150. 

4-  The  Millionaire  Baby.    Green.    (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5-  Reminiscences  of  Peace  and  War.     Pryor. 

(Macmillan.)     $2.00. 
6.  Grito.    Lyne.     (Neale.)    $1.50. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Clansman.     Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The    Sea    Wolf.      London.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Prospector.    Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 

6.  Nancy  Stair.    Lane.     (Appleton.)    $1.50. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

1.  The  Prospector.    Connor.    (Revell.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Masquerader.      Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The   Sea  Wolf.      London.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Beverly  of  Graustark.    McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Prodigal   Son.      Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The    Simple   Life.      Wagner.       (McClure, 

Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

1.  The  Masquerader.      Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Clansman.     Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&   Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Beverly  of  Graustark.    McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The   Long  Ago  and   Later  On.     Bromley. 

(Robertson.)     $1.50. 

5.  The    Simple    Life.       Wagner.       (McClure, 

Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

6.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

1.  The    Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Beverly  of  Graustark.    McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill   Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The    Sea   Wolf.      London.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes.      Doyle. 

(McClure,   Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1.  The  Prospector.    Connor.    (Revell.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Masquerader.      Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.,    (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Mcrrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The    Simple    Life.      Wagner.       (McClure, 

Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

6.  The   Sea  Wolf.      London.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 
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SPOKANE,  WASH. 

i.  The  Clansman.     Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 
2.  The  Prospector.    Connor.    (Revell.)    $1.50. 
j.  The    Millionaire   Baby.       Green.       (Bobbs- 

Merrill   Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The    Simple    Life.      Wagner.       (McClure, 

Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

5.  My   I^dy   of   the    North.      Parrish.      (Mc- 

Clurg.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Masque radcr.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1-50- 


TOLEDO,  O. 

1.  The  Clansman.  Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Beverly  of  Graustark.   McCuteheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Masqucrader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The   Millionaire   Baby.       Green.       (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Prospector.    Connor.     (Revell.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Prodigal   Son.      Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$1-50. 


TORONTO,  CAN. 

1.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.    (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Masqueradcr.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Beverly  of  Graustark.    McCuteheon.     (Mc- 

Leod  &  Allen.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Man  on  the  Box.     MacGrath.     (Mc- 

Lcod  &  Allen.)    $1.50. 

5.  God's  Good  Man.    Corelli.     (Briggs.)  $1.50. 
6   The    Prospector.      Connor.      (Westminster 

Co.)    $1.50. 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1.  The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Hurricane  Island.    H.  B.  Marriott  Watson. 

(Doubleday,    Page  &   Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Among   English    Inns.      Tozicr.      (Page   & 

Co.)     $1.60. 

4.  The  Millionaire  Baby.      Green.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Prospector.    Connor.    (Revell.)    $[.50. 

6.  The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes.     Dovle. 

(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 


From    the    abovi 
books  are  selected  accordi 
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BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS 

i.  The  Clansman.     Dixon.     (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)    $1.50 229 

2.  The  Masqueradcr.     Thurston.     (Har- 

per.)    $1.50 233 

3.  The   Prospector.     Connor.     (Revell.) 

$1.50 132 

4.  The  Millionaire  Bahy.    Green.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill    Co.)    $1.50 106 

5.  Beverly   of  Graustark.     McCuteheon. 

(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50 87 

6.  The    Man    on    the    Box.      MacGrath. 

(Bobbs-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50 74 
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Dr.  Robert  Simpson  Woodward,  who 
succeeds  Dr.  D.  C.  Gilman  as  President 

of  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
Robert  tution,  has  been  engaged 

Simpson  in     advanced     scientific 

Woodward.  work    ever    since    1872, 

when  he  became  engineer 
of  the  United  States  Lake  Survey.  The 
fact  that  Dr.  Woodward  is  severely 
scientific  in  his  professional  work  has  led 
many  persons  to  suppose  that  the  Car- 
negie Institution  under  his  headship  will 
be  most  inhospitable  toward  projects  in- 
volving research  or  creative  activity  in 
the  sphere  of  letters,  of  art,  and  of  arch- 
aeology. Those  who  have  the  privilege  of 
a  close  acquaintance  with  the  new  presi- 
dent know  how  thoroughly  mistaken  is 
such  a  view  as  this.  Dr.  Woodward, 
to  be  sure,  in  many  of  his  written  and 
published  utterances  has  delighted  to  say 
good  things  at  the  expense  of  the  literary 
profession  and  of  a  certain  kind  of  classi- 
cal scholarship.  He  has,  no  doubt,  at 
times  resented  what  seemed  to  him  a  spe- 
cies of  intellectual  arrogance  on  the  part 
of  the  humanists — those  whom  he  has 
wittily  described  as  "mistaking  a  part  of 
archaeology  for  the  whole  of  education." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  his  shafts 
are  always  solely  directed  against  pre- 
tence and  sham ;  for  no  one  has  a  keener 
sympathy  than  he  with  whatever  is  fine 
and  true  in  the  world  of  ideals.  Had  he 
not  become  by  choice  a  physicist  and 
astronomer,  he  might  have  been  a  very 
distinguished  man  of  letters.  He  is  the 
master  of  a  singularly  lucid,  pungent,  and 


epigrammatic  style,  which  sparkles  with 
memorable  phrases  and  happy  figures  of 
speech,  while  the  extent  of  his  reading 
is  made  evident  by  his  easy  command  of 
felicitous  quotations.  It  is  not  without 
significance  that  his  first  official  act  in 
connection  with  the  Carnegie  Institution 
was  to  approve  a  very  liberal  grant  of 
money  to  the  schools  for  classical  study 
in  Rome  and  Athens — the  first  instance, 
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if  we  remember  rightly,  of  any  recogni- 
tion by  the  Institution  of  the  claims  of 
arts  and  letters. 

Reading    the    other    day    Dr.    Weir 
Mitchell's  fine  novel  Constance  Trescot, 

we  happened  to  notice  on 
Medical  the  title-page,  after  the 

Novels  name  of  the  author,  the 

letters  M.D.,  the  badge 
of  his  profession.  This 
led  us  by  a  transition  of  thought  to  regret 
that  Dr.  Mitchell  has  nowhere  utilised 
for  the  purposes  of  fiction  some  of  the 
experiences  which  he  has  doubtless  had  in 
the  practice  of  medicine.  When  you 
come  to  think  of  it,  it  must  be  that  the 
note-books  of  almost  every  physician 
teem  with  strangely  curious  facts  which 
cast  light  into  the  innermost  recesses  of 
human  nature;  for  no  one,  not  even  the 
clergyman  or  the  lawyer,  comes  so  inti- 
mately into  contact  with  the  secrets  of 
humanity.  And  yet  how  few  novels  have 
ever  been  written  upon  themes  suggested 
by  the  physician's  knowledge!  In  Eng- 
lish, at  least,  one  can  sum  up  the  list 
almost  upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
There  is,  for  example,  Dr.  Samuel  War- 
ren's Diary  of  a  London  Physician;  and 
there  is  Elsie  Venner,  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes — a  book  which  one  of  his  friends 
described  (as  "a  medicated  novel."  Smol- 
lett and  Goldsmith,  who  were  both 
physicians  of  a  sort,  casually  utilised  in 
fiction  some  of  their  medical  information. 
Practically,  however,  here  is  a  great  field 
which  still  remains  un worked,  serving 
as  an  illustration  of  the  old  Italian  max- 
im, Che  lo  sa  non  scrive,  che  lo  scrive 
non  sa.  This,  however,  does  not  apply  to 
Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  who  both  knows  and 
and  who  can  also  write.  Perhaps  Conan 
Doyle  has  done  the  most  to  show  the 
possibilities  of  this  new  source  of  fiction, 
although  he  has  thus  far  confined  him- 
self to  the  sphere  of  the  short  story. 
There  are,  however,  three  tales  in  his 
volume  Round  the  Red  Lamp  which  are 
very  powerful.  One  is  the  gruesome 
tragedy  of  a  victim  of  hereditary  disease ; 
another  tells  of  the  medical  lecturer  who, 
in  illustrating  before  his  clinic  the  meth- 
ods of  diagnosing  a  case  of  locomotor 
ataxia,  finds  to  his  horror  that  he  himself 
is  smitten  by  that  terrible  disease.     The 


third  is  the  story  of  a  somewhat  free- 
living  physician  upon  whom  a  jealous 
husband  takes  a  frightful  revenge  by 
tricking  him  into  performing  an  opera- 
tion whereby  he  removes  with  his  knife 
the  upper  lip  of  the  woman  whom  he  has 
wronged.  We  offer  this  hint  to  the  medi- 
cal fraternity,  and  we  hope  that  it  may 
be  productive  of  concrete  results.  In 
fact,  we  should  very  much  like  to  read 
a  good  medical  novel  written  by  a  master 
hand. 

It  is  a  rare  playwright  whose  talent  for 
stagecraft  is  supplemented  by  any  small 

graces.  Read,  for  exam- 
Published  pie,  any  one  of  the  three 
Plays  of  plays  recently  published 
Mr.  Jones.  in  book  form  by  Mr.  Hen- 
ry Arthur  Jones — Mfs. 
Dane's  Defence,  Rebellious  Susan  and 
The  Adventures  of  Jane.  The  lines  are 
devoid  of  wit  or  fancy  or  any  kind  of  elo- 
quence. The  persons  have  no  personal 
qualities.  Mrs.  Dane  is  an  uninteresting 
woman;  the  eminent  lawyer  who  finally 
exposes  her  is  a  ponderous  bore,  and 
every  other  character  is  the  merest  dum- 
my. You  watch  them  as  you  watch  a 
game,  and  the  game  is  so  good  a  one, 
the  outcome  so  well  concealed  and  the 
suspense  so  artfully  prolonged,  that  the 
play  can  even  be  read  with  a  certain  in- 
interest.  They  illustrate  admirably  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  sheer  artifice. 

With  a  good  deal  of  interest  and  curi- 
osity   we    awaited    the    appearance    of 

"Fagan/'  the  much  trum- 
peted story  by  Mr.  Row- 
"Fagan."  land   Thomas,   to  which 

the  judges  of  the  Collier 
competition  awarded  the 
first  prize  of  five  thousand  dollars.  When 
we  read  "Fagan"  we  were  not  disap- 
pointed nor  were  we  profoundly  im- 
pressed. For  some  months  it  has  been 
generally  known  among  magazine  people 
that  this  winning  story  had  been  rejected 
by  two  magazines  before  being  sent  in  at 
the  last  moment  to  the  competition.  The 
idea  seemed  to  be  that  the  joke  was,  there- 
fore, on  the  magazines  in  question.  But 
this  is  not  entirely  the  case.  There  are 
a  great  many  sound  reasons  on  which 
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editors  might  base  their  rejection  of  the 
story.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  it 
would  not  have  stood  one  chance  in  ten 
thousand  of  acceptance  by  The  Century 


Magazine,  for  instance,  had  it  found  its 
way  to  the  authors  of  that  periodical  at 
a  time  when  the  editors  needed  short 
stories.  And  this  is  said  in  disparage- 
ment neither  of  The  Century's  editorial 
judgment  nor  of  "Fagan."  After  reading 
the  tale  it  is  very  easy  to  understand  the 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  judges 
and  Senator  Lodge's  vigorous  disclaimer 
of  responsibility  for  the  award  of  the  first 
prize.  "Fagan"  is  undoubtedly  a  good 
story,  a  story  a  great  deal  above  the  aver- 
age, but  we  shall  probably  find  that 
among  the  forty  or  fifty  stories  accepted 
there  are  eight  or  ten  of  which  the  same 
can  be  said.  In  a  little  editorial  chat 
about  the  competition.  Mr.  Norman  Hap- 
good,  alluding  to  the  fact  that  Boston  was 
in  evidence  somehow  or  other  in  the  three 
prize-winning  stories,  and  that  two  of 
them  were  written  by  graduates  of  Har- 
vard University,  waves  the  crimson  with 
enthusiasm  and  pronounces  the  out- 
come "a  triumph  for  old  Cambridge  and 
its  standards."  Mr.  Thomas  undoubtedly 
acquired  many  bits  of  interest  and  valu- 
able information  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Harvard  Square,  but  we  do  not  think  that 
even  Mr.  Hapgood,  if  he  will  sit  down 
and  look  at  the  matter  soberly,  will  long 
maintain  seriously  that  there  is  any  rela- 
tion between  "Fagan"  and  the  Cambridge 
curriculum. 


Another  word  in  the  long  standing  dis- 
pute between  authors  and  the  artists  who 

illustrate  their  books 
Anthony's  may  be  based  on  the  illus- 

Wedding  tration  which  forms  the 

Clothes.  frontispiece  of  Grace  S. 

Richmond's  The  .Indif- 
ference of  Juliet.  The  frontispiece  de- 
picts a  marriage  ceremony.  The  text 
tells  us  that  Anthony,  the  hero  and  bride- 
groom, did  not  appear  in  the  attire  in 
which  most  men  are  married  by  a  bishop. 
"In  his  white  clothes,  surrounded  as  he 
was  by  men  in  frock  coats,  he  was  assur- 
edly the  most  unconventional  bridegroom 
that  had  ever  been  seen."  In  the  picture 
we  search  in  vain  for  this  figure.  There 
is  a  groom,  but  he  is  in  the  most  con- 
ventional of  wedding  attires.  The  man 
in  white  is  missing. 


The  extraordinary  voyages  on  which 
the  late  Jules  Verne  sent  his  heroes  were 
in  striking  contrast  to  the 
orderly  regularity  and  dis- 
like of  any  kind  of  change 
which  markedhisownlife. 
It  was  all  very  well  for 
him  to  start  one  of  his  characters  on  a  trip 
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to  the  South  Pole  or  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth  or  to  the  moon,  but  for  himself  he 
vastly  preferred  the  material  comforts  of 
his  home  at  Amiens.  He  never  travelled 
much,  and  during  the  last  twelve  years 
of  his  life  he  rarely  went  out  of  doors, 
thoroughly  content  only  when  surrounded 
by  his  books  and  his  carefully  arranged 
papers.  The  slightest  variation  from  the 
even  tenor  of  his  existence  he  regarded 
with  horror.  When  he  was  a  younger 
man  he  used  occasionally  to  divert  him- 
self by  going  out  on  the  English  Channel 
for  short  trips  in  a  sailboat.  Also,  he  took 
a  keen  and  hard-working  interest  in  the 
municipal  affairs  of  Amiens,  and  served 
for  a  long  time  in  the  city  council.  But 
of  later  years  it  was  only  once  in  a  while 
that  he  ventured  to  leave  his  home  and 
to  take  his  walk  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a 
friend.  Nevertheless,  almost  to  the  end 
he  was  producing  his  two  books  a  year 
and  selling  them  for  ten  thousand  francs 
each. 

A  very  remarkable  feature  of  the  work 
of  Jules  Verne  has  been  the  manner  in 
which  many  of  his  most  extravagant 
dreams  have  been  realised  by  modern 
science  and  enterprise.  When  his  most 
widely  known  book,  The  Tour  of  the 
World  in  Eighty  Days,  was  written,  it 
was  frankly  a  venture  into  the  realms  of 
the  improbable,  and  yet  now  the  record 
of  Mr.  Fogg  may  be  broken  by  any  tour- 
ist who  will  sit  down  and  devote  an  hour 
to  studying  the  railroad  time  tables  and 
steamship  sailings.  Four  or  five  years 
ago  a  French  writer  undertook  to  show 
how  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  of 
Jules  Verne's  prophecies  regarding  travel 
and  scientific  achievements  had  already 
been  realised  or  were  on  the  eve  of  realisa- 
tion. No  Arctic  explorer  has  as  yet 
reached  the  Pole,  as  did  the  Captain  Hat- 
teras  of  fiction,  but  all  of  them,  following 
in  his  footsteps,  have  more  or  less  ap- 
proached it.  Some  of  the  adventures 
which  befell  Nansen  read  like  pages  torn 
out  of  the  Sphinx  des  Glace s  and  The 
Pays  des  Foitrrures.  As  for  Twenty 
Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea,  the 
submarine  boat  has  become  so  much  a 
fact  that  it  is  no  longer  regarded  with  any 
degree  of  curiosity,  while  the  modern 
cannon  with  a  range  of  ten  or  fifteen 


miles,  the  melinite  shells  and  the  aerial 
torpedoes  are  easily  the  equivalents  of  the 
fanciful  cannonades  of  The  Five  Hundred 
Millions  of  the  Begum. 

* 

The  French  writer  in  question  laid 
special  stress  on  Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon, 
which  he  held  to  be  the  best  of  the  hun- 
dred books  from  Jules  Verne's  fruitful 
pen.  "Two  epic  Englishmen,  accompanied 
by  Joe,  a  servant  of  the  same  stamp, 
attempted  to  go  across  Africa  in  a  bal- 
loon. To  be  sure,  they  had  not  found 
out  the  secret  of  steering  balloons,  but 
they  put  their  faith  in  their  star  and  in 
the  atmospheric  currents.  Convinced 
that  they  had  only  to  seek  in  the  vertical 
plane  the  one  among  the  many  super- 
posed and  contradictory  aerial  currents 
which  would  lead  them  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, they  constructed  an  aerostat,  and 
off  they  went.  Starting  from  Zanzibar, 
they  soared,  after  many  dramatic  twists 
and  turns,  above  the  solid  mass  of  Kil- 
mandjaro,  over  the  country  of  the  Nyam- 
Nyams,  above  Lake  Tchad  and  the 
Kong  Mountains,  and  at  last  reached 
some  point  in  French  Senegambia.,, 

"The  whole  story  bears  a  singular  re- 
semblance to  a  piece  of  literary  insanity, 
and  the  few  pontiffs  who  deigned  to  cast 
their  eyes  over  the  book  hastened  to  con- 
clude, with  a  disdainful  grimace,  that 
such  things  happen  only  m  romances. 
Well,  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons  of  the 
pontiffs,  but,  besides  M.  Henri  de  la 
Vaulx,  who  is  getting  ready  to  jump 
over  the  Mediterranean,  I  know  three 
good  Frenchmen,  three  distinguished 
officers,  MM.  Hourst,  Leo  Dex  and 
Dibos,  who  are  ready  to  attempt  the 
aerial  trip  across  the  Dark  Continent  on 
an  absolutely  similar  plan,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  minor  details.  It  even 
seems  to  me  that  the  Municipal  Council 
of  Paris  has  subsidised  the  enterprise. 
At  any  rate,  if  it  has  refused  to  do  so, 
it  has  done  wrong.  There  is  not  one  of 
Jules  Verne's  works,  even  the  Voyage 
au  Centre  de  la  Terre — the  most  extraor- 
dinary of  them  all — which  has  not  been 
taken  up  and  seriously  discussed.  We 
were  even  on  the  point  of  seeing  that  one 
realised  in  the  form  of  a  well  a  kilometre 
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and  a  half  deep,  at  the  late  Exposition, 
under  the  auspices  of  an  emulator  of 
Jules  Verne,  M.  Andre  Laurie,  alias 
"  Paschal  Grousset.  The  latter,  moreover, 
had  only  appropriated  and  reduced  the 
grand  conception  of  an  Argentine  doctor, 
M.  J.  J.  Martinez,  who  dreamed  of  noth- 
ing less  than  piercing  the  world  through 
and  through." 


as  a 


Caricaturist. 


Even  among  those  who  knew  him  well 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his 

life,  there  were  very  few 
G.  W.  Carryl       persons   who   are  aware 

that  the  late  Guy  Wet- 
more  Carryl  possessed 
gifts  as  an  artist  which 
might  have  won  him  high  reputation  had 
he  ever  seriously  turned  his  hand  to  cari- 
cature. But  most  of  his  sketching  was 
done  in  his  Paris  days,  among  the  scenes 
which  he  depicted  in  Zut  and  The  Trans- 
gression of  Andrew  Vane.  He  drew 
merely  for  the  amusement  of  himself 
and  of  his  friends  and  for  the  expression 
of  the  whim  or  humour  of  the  moment. 
The  accompanying  caricature  of  his  own 
features  is  typical,  and  anyone  who  knew 
him  personally  will  be  struck  by  the  mar- 
vellous comic  likeness.  It  was  presented 
by  Mr.  Carryl  to  Mr.  George  Barr  Baker, 


an   American   journalist   in   Paris,   and 
underneath  the  sketch  was  written: 

I  butcher  thus  for  you,  my  lad, 
The  handwork  of  my  Maker: 

And  then  this  dedication  add — 
"The  Butcher  to  the  Baker!" 


In   the  North  American  Review  for 
April,  Mr.  Henry  James  has  begun  the 

narrative  of  his  Ameri- 

What  Happened  c*n  .  f*™*1**     U?d? 
to  James.  t'ie  tl"e  °*  NewEngland: 

An  Autumn  Impression. 

The  extracts  from  it  in 
the  newspapers  do  not  give  a  fair  notion 
of  its  character,  and  it  may  be  useful  to 
the  general  reader  if  we  summarise  as 
clearly  as  possible  some  of  the  more 
striking  incidents  of  his  visit,  as  thus 
far  recorded.  In  the  first  place,  he 
"emerged"  at  Hoboken  "from  the  com- 
paratively assured  order  of  the  great 
berth  of  the  ship,"  but  almost -immedi- 
ately found  himself  floating  in  "a  kind 
of  fluidity  of  appreciation — a  mild,  warm 
wave  that  broke  over  the  succession  of 
aspects  and  objects  according  to  some 
odd  inward  rhythm."  He  floated  in  that 
wave  for  two  days  and  then  achieved  the 
"last  pleasantness."  He  was  now  in  an 
orchard  all  his  own,  "counting,  over- 
head, the  apples  of  gold."  "Heavy  with 
fruit  in  particular  was  the  whole  spread- 
ing bough  that  rustled  above  me  during 
an  afternoon,  a  very  wonderful  afternoon, 
that  I  spent  in  being  ever  so  wisely 
driven,  driven  further  and  further,  into 
the  large  lucidity  of — well,  of  what  else 
shall  I  call  it  but  the  New  Jersey  con- 
dition?" And  so  he  reached  Long 
Branch,  where  there  was  gold  dust^  in 
the  air  and  where  the  good  people  practi- 
cally admitted,  and  without  any  shade  of 
embarrassment :  "We  are  only  instal- 
ments, symbols,  stop-gaps;  expensive  as 
we  are,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  con- 
tinuity, responsibility,  transmission." 
For  twenty  minutes  he  had  been  in  doubt 
as  to  "what  New  Jersey  might  'connote,'" 
but  he  learned  it  at  Long  Branch.  It 
connoted  "the  expensive  as  a  power  by 
itself,  a  power  unguided,  undirected, 
practically  unapplied,  really  exerting  it- 
self in  a  void  that  could  make  it  no  re- 
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sponse,  that  had  nothing — poor,  gentle, 
patient,  rueful,  but  altogether  helpless 
void! — to  offer  in  return."  Soon  after- 
wards he  woke  up  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Mountains.  There  his  head  was  turned 
for  the  moment  by  the  naturalness  of  the 
scenery.  Then,  oh!  the  ugliness  of  the 
farms,  due  to  the  suppression  of  the  two 
great  factors  of  the  familiar  English 
landscape,  the  squire  and  the  parson" — 

Perpetually,  inevitably,  moreover,  as  the 
restless  analyst  wandered,  the  eliminated  thing 
par  excellence  was  the  thing  most  absent  to 
the  sight — and  for  which,  oh !  a  thousand  times, 
the  small  substitutes,  the  mere  multiplications 
of  the  signs  of  theological  enterprise,  of  the 
complexion  and  on  the  scale  of  commercial  and 
industrial  enterprise  had  no  attenuation  worth 
mentioning.  .  .  .  The  ugliness — one  pounced, 
indeed,  on  this  as  on  a  talisman  for  the  future — 
was  the  so  complete  abolition  of  forms;  if  with 
so  little  reference  to  their  past,  present  or 
future  possibility,  they  could  be  said  to  have 
been  even  so  much  honoured  as  to  be  abolished. 
The  pounce,  at  any  rate,  was  for  a  guiding 
light,  effectual ;  the  guiding  light  worked  to  the 
degree  of  seeming  at  times  positively  to  save 
the  restless  analyst  from  madness. 

Here  we  must  leave  him  till  the  next 
number,  saved  from  mental  ruin  by  that 
pounce,  but  still  somewhat  shaken  and 
dazed  and  by  no  means  out  of  danger. 


The    London    Academy,    having    pre- 
viously   announced    important    changes, 

appeared  on  March  nth 
Weekly  without  its  familiar  blue 

Journalism.  cover    and    with    r^tr 

more  news  notes  and  a 

wider  scope  than  for- 
merly. It  opened  with  some  general 
remarks  on  journalism,  pointing  to  the 
reviving  interest  in  first-class  weekly 
newspapers  and  to  the  reaction  from  the 
personal  tone  and  license  that  the  corrupt- 
ing influence  of  American  journalism  had 
fostered  in  the  British  press.  American 
influence  has  shown  itself,  says  the 
Academy,  in  a  revolt  against  formal  lan- 
guage and  an  effort  to  be  vivid,  pictorial, 
and  colloquial.  There  has  been  a  ten- 
dency to  encourage  writers  to  be  as  ego- 
tistic as  possible. 


No  doubt,  says  the  Academy,  the  journal- 
ists themselves  try  to  dignify  their  work  by 
calling  it  impressionism,  but  it  is  impres- 
sionism run  mad.  Now  that  a  serious 
attempt  is  being  made  to  resuscitate  the 
glories  of  the  best  class  of  English  news- 
paper, it  will  probably  be  discovered  that 
herein  lay  the  great  error.  Let  any  one 
take  an  essay  written  in  the  old  style  with 
intentness  on  the  subject  and  not  on  the 
writer  and  compare  it  with  the  compositions 
common  now  in  almost  every  newspaper 
wherein  liver  plays  as  large  a  part  as  indi- 
viduality and  the  decay  will  be  apparent. 

Whether  this  implies  repentance  for  a 
cover  too  blue  and  for  contents  too  pic- 
torial and  egotistic  we  cannot  say,  but 
if  it  does,  the  Academy  accuses  its  past 
unjustly.  It  has  been  singularly  guiltless 
in  these  respects,  and  such  self-reproach 
seems  morbid,  reminding  us  a  little  of 
Charles  Lamb's  solemn  Quaker,  who  con- 
fessed in  tears  at  meeting  that  he  "had 
been  a  wit  in  his  youth."  Nor  does  it 
seem  to  fit  the  state  of  weekly  journalism 
in  general,  which  at  present  is  more  in. 
need  of  men  with  some  natural  gift  for 
their  calling  than  of  any  sort  of  stylistic 
or  linguistic  policy.  It  is  madness  to  be 
forever  debating  the  question  whether 
journalism  fails  for  lack  of  form  or  for 
lack  of  substance  when  every  reader 
suffers  from  the  lack  of  both.  It  is  not  a 
law  of  nature  that  a  man  is  as  deep  as  he 
is  dull  or  as  witty  as  he  is  shallow.  It  is 
hard  to  say  which  is  worse — the  light 
weekly  journalism  with  its  straining  for 
phraseological  smartness  and  its  awful 
tussles  with  wit  and  humour,  or  the 
serious  sort  with  its  inanimate  yerbosity, 
but  we  may  be  certain  that  no  country 
or  formula,  no  "American  influence"  or 
"academic"  or  "impressionistic"  war- 
crys  account  for  these  sad  extremes. 


Speaking  of  phraseological  stress  and 
strain,  we  cannot  forbear  to  quote  a  pas- 
sage from  a  recent  article  on  Gorky, 
which  probably  illustrates  what  the 
Academy  had  in  mind.  It  happens  to  be 
American,  but  we  have  read  things  in 
English  periodicals  just  as  tremendous, 
though  perhaps  not  quite  so  alliterative. 
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Gorky's  gospel  is  something  like  this :  We 
are  riveted  to  the  rotten,  and  the  chief  end 
of  life  is  to  know  how  to  gild  the  nail-heads. 
We  are  battered  beatitudes  and  godless 
gods.  Our  weaknesses  are  called  virtues; 
our  cringings  tact.  Caliban  is  thrust  into 
the  coal-bin,  while  Ariel  with  sen-sen 
breath,  reeking  in  an  atmosphere  of  me- 
phitic  boudoir  odours,  strums  the  "Rock  of 
Ages"  on  the  parlour  piano.  We  are  ruled 
by  an  aristocracy  of  asses.  A  pusillanimous 
and  purblind  pietism — with  a  copy  of  Rabe- 
lais secreted  under  its  belt — sits  in  the 
saddle.  Milk  and  water  is  called  ether.  We 
live  on  pound  cake,  dress  in  pinafores  and 
wear  bibs.    Faugh! 


An  English  critic  of  the  stage  accuses 
his  brethren  of  laying  down  the  rule  that 

it  is  necessary  to  be  silly 

Commonplace       S"    writi?£    abou*     si"y 
pj  things.    He  says  that  he 

s        "  at  least  will  not  be  bound 

by  it.  He  will  continue 
to  apply  his  common  sense  to  the  foolish 
plays  he  happens  to  see,  and  he  declines 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  if 
by  that  is  meant  going  down  on  all  fours 
with  the  public.  This  is  very  laudable, 
and  it  makes  every  lazy  bone  in  our  body 
ache  to  think  what  a  life  he  will  have  of 
it.  His  *  cleverness  will  be  a  grievous 
burden  to  him,  and  his  restless  and  irri- 
tated intellect  will  goad  him  to  exertions 
far  beyond  his  strength.  For  he  may  not 
simply  classify  a  trivial  play  and  let  it 
go.  He  must  show  wherein  it  is  trivial, 
and  why  the  plot  is  not  a  plot,  and  how 
nothing  could  so  happen  in  real  life,  and 
why  the  characters  are  nullities.  In  a 
vacuum  he  must  catalogue  all  the  things 
he  misses.  It  is  a  painful  and,  we  believe, 
a  needless  office.  There  is  nothing  to  be 
gained,  for  example,  in  lingering  over 
the  dramatic  deficit  revealed  in  Mr.  Paul 
Potter's  Nancy  Stair  recently  produced 
in  New  York  with  Miss  Mannering 
striving  vainly  in  the  title  role.  In 
dramatising  the  novel,  sometimes  the 
sequence  is  lost  and  sometimes  the  sense 
forgotten,  but  there  is  the  murder,  and 
the  trial  scene,  and  the  poetry  of  Robert 
Burns,  and  above  all  the  curtseying, 
bridling  heroine  of  stock  historical  fic- 


Mrs.  Fiske's 
Plays. 


tion.     It  is  all  mere  noise  and  moving 
pictures. 

The  Prince  Consort,  adapted  from  the 
French,  lost  any  felicities  of  dialogue  it 

"The  Prince         may  ^ave  ^a^»  an(*  tnere 
Consort"  and      wa*  sca^ely  enough  sub- 

stance  left  to  hold  the 
attention.  The  Queen 
of  Corconia  loves  her 
husband,  the  Prince,  but  not  enough  to 
give  him  the  least  share  in  the  govern- 
ment or  to  listen  to  his  advice.  She  in- 
sists on  his  implicit  obedience,  and  even 
constrains  him  by  force.  He  leaves  her, 
and  she  is  too  proud  to  call  him  back, 
but  finding  the  throne  endangered  by  a 
revolution,  the  Prince,  who  is  loved  by 
the  people,  returns  to  aid  her  in  the  crisis. 
He  is  then  about  to  go  away  again,  but 
she  breaks  down,  amends  the  constitution 
decree  at  her  royal  will  and  gives  him 
equal  authority  with  herself.  Blessed 
with  fancy,  the  playwright  might  have 
made  it  a  pleasing  comedy,  with  humour, 
a  good  burlesque,  but  being  a  forthright, 
theatrical  person  intent  only  on  making 
things  happen,  he  found  no  means  of 
charming  away  the  sense  of  unreality. 
It  was  too  slight  a  tale  for  so  bald  a  tell- 
ing. It  is  characteristic  of  the  new  plays 
during  the  latter  part  of  this  season  that 
while  differing  in  plots,  carpentry,  prob- 
lems and  purposes,  the  style  in  which  they 
are  written  is  all  of  a  piece.  To  be  sure, 
some  of  them  are  effective  enough  for  the 
moment.  Mrs.  Fiske,  for  instance,  re- 
cently presented  three  one-act  plays  of 
her  own  which  were  by  no  means  de- 
ficient in  theatrical  horror  and  pathos. 
In  one,  an  elderly  husband  commits  sui- 
cide in  an  unobtrusive  and  apparently 
accidental  way  that  his  young  wife  may 
be  united  with  her  lover.  In  another,  a 
drunken  brute  stabs  his  mistress  to  death ; 
and  in  a  third  an  impoverished  family 
keep  their  blind  old  grandfather  in  igno- 
rance of  their  poverty  till  by  shrewd 
strategy  he  finds  it  out.  We  are  always 
chicken-hearted  in  a  theatre,  and  situa- 
tions of  this  sort  are  apt  to  move  us  even 
if  handled  conventionally.  They  give  the 
players  a  chance.  Mr.  Mason  was  very 
drunk  and  very  brutal.  Miss  Eliscu  was 
admirable  as  the  sullen,  desperate,  ill- 
used  mistress.  Mr.  Arliss  was  sufficiently 
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pitiful  and  fragile.  But  in  the  plays  the  curtain  they  were  as  dim  to  the  mind 
themselves  there  was  not  a  trace  of  origi-  -^  an  item  in  a  newspaper  or  a  conversa- 
nality,  and  five  minutes  after  the  fall  of      fcioh  overheard  in  a  tenement  house. 


fiske's   three   i 


THE    SPANISH    STAIRS 

(It  will  be  recalled  that  the  house  in  which  Keats  died  ad- 
joins the  Spanish  Stairs  in  Rome.  It  has  been  proposed  to  re- 
move the  fountain  below  them  in  the  piazza  to  make  more  room 
for  the  tramway.) 

Rome,  symbol  of  all  change,  oh  change  not  here ! 
Thou,  ever  avid  of  beauty, — who  shall  say 
Thou  hast  forsworn  it  in  a  vain  display 
And  blare  of  discord,  as  though  eager  ear 

Listening  for  nightingale  heard  chanticleer  ? 

Oh,  leave  these  sunny  stairs,  that  float  and  stray 
From  fountain  blithe  and  flowers'  rich  array 
To  beckoning  bells  and  chanting  nuns  anear. 

Of  all  the  dead  that  loved  them,  hear  that  voice 
Whose  sorrow  and  last  silence  once  they  knew, 
Whose  spirit  guards  them  with  his  fiaming  theme, 
The  immortal  joy  of  beauty.    Oh,  rejoice. 

And  stay  thy  hand :  that  future  ages,  too, 
By  them  may  mount  to  heaven,  like  Jacob  in  his  dream. 
Robert  Underwood  Johnson. 
Piazza  di  Spagtta, 
St.  Agnes'  Eve,  1903. 


LORD  BYRON'S  "CARO' 


BHIS,  the  forgotten  ro- 
|  mance  of  a  fascinating 
and  unhappy  woman  who 
was  once  the  admiration 
of  the  most  exclusive 
London  society,  is  at 
present  particularly  time- 
ly, for  it  is  also  the  true  history  of  The 
Marriage  of  William  Ashe. 

When  incident  after  incident  is  re- 
peated, when  all  the  characters  bear  the 
same  relation  to  each  other,  the  analogy 
ceases  to  be  accidental,  and  the  tribute 
paid  to  the  inventive  powers  of  the  author 
becomes  centred  in  her  skill  at  transmuta- 
tion. The  groundwork  of  the  real  story 
is  so  interesting,  the  actors  so  celebrated, 
belonging  as  they  do  to  the  greatest  of 
England's  historic  houses,  that  the  read- 
ers of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  latest 
novel  may  be  interested  in  the  bare  narra- 
tive of  this  tragedy  of  three,  even  though 


divested  of  her  charm  of  style  and  psycho- 
logical insight. 

In  1812,  when  Lord  Byron,  after  the 
publication  of  Childe  Harold,  "awoke  one 
dav  to  find  himself  famous"  and  the 
sought-after  lion  of  fashionable  drawing- 
rooms,  one  of  the  gayest  of  the  young 
married  women  and  the  leader  of  what 
might  be  called  the  "smart  set"  of  the 
period,  was  Lady  Caroline  Lamb.  To 
this  position,  besides  every  natural  ad- 
vantage of  beauty  and  talent,  she  was 
entitled  by  her  family  connection.  Di- 
rectly descended  through  her  mother, 
Lady  Bessborough,  from  Sarah.  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  she  was  the  niece  of  the 
beautiful  Georgiana.  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire, by  whom  she  had  been  brought  up, 
or  allowed  to  grow  up,  at  Devonshire 
House,  the  headquarters  for  the  most 
famous  men  in  the  Whig  party,  Burke, 
Sheridan,  Fitzpatrick,  all  collected  around 
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their  leader,  Charles  James  Fox,  under 
the  standard  and  with  the  watch-cry  of 
Freedom  and  Patriotism. 

After  a  childhood  strangely  neglected 
and  as  strangely  spoiled  and  indulged, 
this  impulsive  and  untrained  genius  (for 
in  many  ways  she  merited  that  title)  had 
developed  into  a  brilliant  woman,  with  an 
originality  and  independence  of  thought 
and  action  which  made  her  even  more 
marked  because  of  the  dull  convention- 
ality of  the  social  epoch  in  which  she 
lived,  which  was  complained  of  by  every 
traveller  who  visited  England.  It  was 
not  surprising  that,  having  been  under 
the  influence  of  Devonshire  House,  she 
should  have  been,  at  the  early  age  of  thir- 
teen, a  precocious  politician,  who  drank 
"To  the  health  of  Fox  and  confusion  to 
the  Tories"  in  bumpers  of  milk,  or  that 
she  should  have  cherished  a  romantic 
attachment  to  a  youth  who  was  a  friend 
of  Fox  and  of  liberty,  whose  poems  she 
had  read  and  whom  she  had  never  seen, 
William  Lamb,  the  son  and  heir  of  the 
first  Lord  Melbourne  and  of  that  clever 
and  beautiful  Lady  Melbourne  whose 
tact  and  discretion  made  her  the  confidante 
and  adviser  of  the  stupid  sons  of  George 
the  Third. 

When  Lady  Caroline  Ponsonby, 
"Caro,"  as  she  was  intimately  known,  met 
this  Prince  Charming,  who  was  an  habilui 
of  all  the  Whig  drawing-rooms  which  she 
herself  frequented,  there  developed  a 
mutual  love  between  the  calm,  elegant, 
philosophical  youth  and  the  capricious 
and  fascinating  girl.  "When  I  did  see 
him,  could  I  change?"  she  asked.  "He 
was  beautiful,  far  the  cleverest  person 
then  about,  the  most  daring  in  his  opin- 
ions and  independence."  He  proposed, 
but  with  the  candour  which  was  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  dominant  traits  in  her 
character,  she  refused  him  on  the  ground 
of  her  temper,  which  she  had  never  been 
taught  to  control,  and  which  with  a  sort 
of  Cassandra-like  prescience  she  pos- 
sessed she  felt  would  make  a  fatal  ele- 
ment for  unhappiness  when  combined 
with  his  passionate  though  noble  qualities. 
The  beauty  which  William  Lamb  retained 
beyond  middle  age  was  marked  by  firm- 
ness and  nobility.  He  was  unselfish,  gen- 
erous and  sincere,  and  even  too  easy  tem- 
pered and  indolent,  "the  beau  ideal  of  an 


Epicurean  philosopher  combined  with  a 
Christian  statesman,"  some  one  said  of 
him.  Adoring  him  as  she  did,  Lady 
Caroline  could  not  resist  him  when  he 
again  proposed.  The  course  of  true  love 
ran  smoothly  for  these  two  young  people, 
who  were  dowered  with  every  gift — for- 
tune, youth  and  rank. 

Their  wedding  in  London  in  June, 
1805,  was  one  of  the  events  of  the  season, 
even  distracting  attention  momentarily 
from  the  acting  of  young  Rocius,  a  boy 
of  twelve  over  whom  fashionable,  never 
humorous,  London  went  mad,  though  he 
acted  the  part  of  a  lover  to  a  heroine,  Mrs. 
St.  Leger,  who  was  six  feet  high,  "a 
wretched  automaton  of  a  boy,"  wrote  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  two  years  later  when 
the  rage  had  died  away.    "And  so  they 


were  married,  she  very  nervous  and  his 
manner  to  her  very  tender  and  consider- 
ate." People  showered  jewels  and  pres- 
ents on  the  bride,  as  they  do  at  this  day. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  gave  her  the 
wedding  gown,  one  of  the  high-waisted, 
scant,  semi- classical  garments ;  the  Duch- 
ess her  veil  of  rare  old  lace,  in  which  with 
her  slender  figure,  golden  hair  and  brown 
eyes  she  must  have  looked  very  lovely, 
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and  they  drove  away  in  the  dusk  of  the 
spring  evening  to  Lord  Melbourne's 
country  seat,  Brocket  Hall,  in  Hertford- 
shire, near  London,  to  pass  the  honey- 
moon-. 

But  as  life  did  not  end,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century,  any  more 
than  it  does  now  at  the  altar,  except  in 
the  three-volume  novels  over  which  our 
grandmothers  used  to  weep,  we  find  the 
young  married-  couple  established  some 
years  later  at  Melbourne  House  with  all 
their  earlier  traits  accentuated,  and  hold- 
ing in  them  incipient  possibilities  of  com- 
ing disaster. 

William  Lamb,  with  his  easy-going 
philosophy,  absorbed  in  classic  literature 
and  in  the  Parliamentary  road  to  prefer- 
ment in  the  Whig  party,  which  eventually 
led  him  to  the  Premiership  under  Queen 
Victoria,  was  only  too  careless  of  the 
deeper  needs  of  his  brilliant  wife.  One 
son  had  been  born  to  them,  a  beautiful, 
gentle  boy,  in  whom  their  hopes  were 
centred,  but  who,  after  having  convul- 
sions, became  the  victim  of  some  mental 
blight,  an  apathy  which  was  almost, 
though  not  quite,  idiocy. 

Lady  Caroline  took  part  in  all  the  gay- 
eties  of  her  circle  and  station,  and  she  had 


resumed  the  studies  of  her  girlhood,  for 
she  was  no  senseless  butterfly  of  fashion. 
Despite  her  neglected  education,  she  had, 
with  an  insatiable  curiosity  for  knowl- 
edge, learned  Greek  and  Latin  so  that  she 
could  recite  one  of  Sappho's  odes  in  the 
original.  From  childhood  she  had  written 
poetry.  French  and  Italian  she  spoke 
fluently,  painting  came  easily  to  her,  and 
her  letters  to  her  friends  were  usually 
embellished  with  fantastic  and  descriptive 
designs.  Besides  these  pursuits,  Lady 
Caroline  threw  herself  with  the  intensity 
which  marked  her  temperament  into  all 
the  amusements  of  her  coterie.  Mel- 
bourne House,  Whitehall,  where  the 
middle  apartment  had  been  fitted  up  for 
them,  became  the  rendezvous  where  the 
most  fashionable  set  in  London  rallied 
around  the  delightful  young  couple.  Lady 
Melbourne's  mature  and  diplomatic  gra- 
ciousness  acting  as  a  foil  to  the  impulsive, 
freakish  originality  of  her  daughter-in- 
law,  who  was  always  to  be  relied  upon  to 
relieve  the  stupidity  of  every  social  func- 
tion by  doing  or  saying  the  unusual  thing, 
without  ever  lapsing  into  vulgarity  or 
malice.  Lady  Caroline's  kindliness  was 
such  that  even  when  her  troubles  were 
heaviest  she  never  bore  ill-will  to  those 
whom  she  had  very  good  reason  to  con- 
sider, if  not  her  enemies,  at  least  her  harsh 
and  unsympathetic  critics.  Having  no  pa- 
tience with  the  trite  interchange  about 
weather  and  health,  she  usually  dashed 
into  the  middle  of  a  conversation  which 
was  full  of  sudden  contrasts — gay,  senti- 
mental, now  profound,  then  childishly 
amusing. 

She  was  one  evening  dancing  with  a 
timid  young  curate,  and  suddenly  shocked 
him  by  saying: 

"Gucth  how  many  pairs  of  stockings  I 
have  on." 

Covered  with  confusion,  he  could  not 
or  would  not  venture  to  surmise, 

"Sixth,"  she  laughed,  holding  up  a 
dainty  and  slender  ankle  in  the  scant, 
short  frock  of  the  period. 

At  this  time  Lady  Caroline  was  at  the 
height  of  her  prestige.    She  was  not  tall, 

slight  in  form  ("too  d thin,"  Byron, 

with  characteristic  coarseness,  afterward 
told  Medwin,  although  William  Lamb, 
whose  taste  was  more  refined,  said  that 
she  had  a  beautiful  figure),  with  the  then 
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fashionable  short  "crop"  of  golden  curls, 
a  fair  skin,  and  large  hazel  eyes,  capable 
of  varied  expression.  But  her  greatest 
charm  was  a  musical,  soft  lisp,  or  rather 
a  slight  drawl,  common  to  all  "the  Devon- 
shire House  set." 

Fond  of  books  as  she  was,  it  was  only 
natural  that  she  should  have  as  friends 
two  of  the  most  well-known  literary  men 
of  the  day,  who  were  also — unusual  at 
that  time— well  received  in  the  fashion- 
able drawing-rooms,  Tom  Moore,  "the 
Erin  spark."  the  vivacious,  sentimental 
little  Irishman  whose  songs  struck  so  re- 
sponsive a  chord  in  the  tender  hearts  of 
the  titled  dames  that  they  left  the  room 
sobbing,  and  the  banker  poet,  Samuel 
Rogers,  cynical  and  bitter  of  tongue  and 
kind  in  deeds. 

It  was  Rogers  who  loaned  her  the  ad- 
vance copy  of  Chiide  Harold,  then  being 
privately  circulated  and  much  talked 
about,  and  which  had  been  written  by  a 
young  nobleman  quite  unknown  to  Lon- 
don society,  and  about  whom  the  town 
was  agog  for  information,  for  it  was 
whispered  that  he  was  handsome  and  the 
hero  of  mysterious  and  shocking  adven- 
tures in  the  Orient. 

She  sat  up  all  night  reading  the  manu- 
script, and  was  thrilled  by  the  ease  of 
versification,  the  restless  sadness  in  which 
she  seemed  to  see  a  kindred  spirit. 

"I  must  hear  him."  she  said  to  Rogers 
the  next  time  he  called.  "I  am  dying  to 
know  him." 

"He  has  a  club  foot  and  bites  his  nails," 
was  Rogers's  caustic  comment. 

''If  he  is  as  ugly  as  ^sop  I  must  know 
him,"  was  the  impetuous  reply. 

The  time  came  some  months  later,  after 
the  publication  of  the  poem  in  February, 
1812.  when  it  was  received  with  universal 
admiration,  which  was  extended  to  its 
author,  who  became  the  lion  of  the  draw- 
ing-room, a  position  to  which  he.  who  had 
never  before  moved  in  fashionable  circles. 
was  by  no  means  averse.  All  the  women, 
to  use  a  phrase  of  the  time,  were  "fling- 
ing their  heads  at  him,"  for,  together 
with  the  mystery  that  attached  itself  to 
him.  he  had  great  beauty.  He  was  young, 
pale  and  melancholy  looking,  with  blue- 
gray  eyes,  black  lashes,  auburn  hair,  a 
curved,  scornful  mouth  and  a  voice  so 
sweet  that  a  child  at  a  house  he  visited 


described  him  as  "the  gentleman  who 
talked  music."  Fatal  charms  for  a  woman 
of  Lady  Caroline's  temperament! 

One  night  at  a  rout  at  Lady  Westmore- 
land's, where  he  was  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  high-born  female  admirers,  she 
was  led  up  to  him  by  her  hostess,  a  fact 
which  gives  an  idea  of  the  homage  paid 
to  him  at  this  time.  Lady  Caroline,  to 
use  her  own  words,  "felt  the  power  that 
being  must  have  for  her  not  then, but  ever- 
more." A  presentiment  of  evil  to  follow 
came  to  her.  Without  bowing,  she  turned 
on  her  heel  and  walked  away,  and  that 
night  she  wrote  in  her  journal,  "Mad, 
bad  and  dangerous  to  know."  But  the 
fatality  which  interlaced  their  fates  was 
not  to  be  overcome. 

A  few  days  passed.  She  was  at  Hol- 
land House,  which  had  succeeded  Devon- 
shire House  as  the  rendezvous  for  Whig 
statesmen  and  the  most  celebrated  literary 
men  of  the  day.  Lord  Byron  was  an- 
nounced. Lady  Holland,  that  autocratic 
and  imperious  hostess,  said : 

"I  must  present  Lord  Byron  to  you." 

"That  offer  was  made  to  you  before. 
May  I  ask  why  you  refused?"  Lord 
Byron  asked. 

Piqued  and  interested  in  this  charming 
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and  original  queen  of  the  inner  circle  of 
fashion  to  which  he  aspired,  Byron  re- 
quested permission  to  call. 

The  next  day  he  called  at  Melbourne 
House. 

Lady  Caroline,  who  was  entertaining 
Rogers  and  Moore,  had  been  for  one  of 
those  wild  rides  in  which  she  delighted, 
through  rain  and  weather.  She  was  in 
her  riding  habit,  and  was  somewhat  dis- 
hevelled when  he  was  announced.  Not 
even  waiting  to  receive  him,  she  rushed 
upstairs  to  make  a  fresh  toilette.  Lord 
Byron  asked  for  and  received  permission 
to  come  again  when  she  would  be  alone. 
Returning  at  eight  o'clock,  which  was 
usually  her  dinner  time,  he  sat  an  hour, 
speaking  in  whispers  for  fear  of  awaking 
her  child,  which  slept  on  his  knee. 

From  that  time  on  for  nearly  a  year 
he  almost  lived  at  Melbourne  House. 
With  a  lame  foot,  he  could  not  dance,  so 
Lady  Caroline,  who  cared  only  for  his 
wishes,  discontinued  her  parties,  and  the 
gay  world  gradually  began  to  drop  away 
from  Melbourne  House,  while  Lady 
Caroline  and  Lord  Byron  read  and  wrote 
poetry  together  and  lived  their  short- 
lived dream  of  happiness. 


Here  at  last,  thought  Lady  Caroline, 
was  the  one  soul  who  could  understand 
her,  different  to  all  the  worldly  and  com- 
monplace crowd  around ;  one  who,  like 
herself,  was  fearless  and  independent, 
above  all  small  and  worldly  motives,  and 
who,  reaching  down  below  the  surface, 
was  also  endowed  with  a  melancholy  de- 
sire to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  life. 
Byron  himself,  while  flattered  and  inter- 
ested, was  less  sincere,  and  was  far  from 
the  nobility  with  which  she  credited  him. 
He  was  really  quite  genial,  and  it  was 
difficult  for  him  to  keep  up  constantly  the 
romantic  and  melancholy  pose  by  which 
Lady  Caroline  and  his  female  admirers 
had  been  so  much  attracted.  Never  in- 
sensible to  worldly  qualities,  he  had  be- 
come very  friendly  with  Lady  Melbourne, 
admiring  her  cleverness  and  wisdom, 
which  in  this  case  was  fully  aroused  as 
to  her  daughter-in-law's  folly.  With  infi- 
nite tact  she  devised  a  plan  which  was  to 
relieve  her  son,  on  whom  her  hopes  were 
centred,  of  the  troublesome  affair  which 
was  making  him  the  talk  of  London. 

With  her  usual  honesty  and  fearless- 
ness, Lady  Caroline  made  no  attempt  to 
conceal  her  infatuation  for  Lord  Byron. 
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Every  day  brought  with  it  some  new  gos- 
sip to  be  retailed  in  boudoir  and  club. 
They  had  temporary  quarrels,  for  with 
tempers  on  both  sides — sullen  and  cold 
on  his,  and  violent  on  hers — nothing  else 
was  to  be  expected.  Once  after  some  such 
estrangement,  she  came  to  Rogers  to  beg 
that  he  would  reconcile  them,  and  again 
this  mutual  friend — for  he  was  friendly 
to  Lady  Caroline  and  believed  her  inno- 
cent of  any  actual  criminality — saw  her 
one  evening  after  a  party  to  which  she 
had  not  been  invited  leave  her  own  vehicle 
and  stand  talking  with  her  head  half  way 
in  the  carriage  in  which  Byron  was  re- 
turning. 

Where  was  her  husband  ?  people  asked. 
Of  what  was  he  thinking?  William  Lamb, 
his  political  ambition  now  thoroughly 
aroused,  was  absorbed  in  the  game  of 
politics,  where  he  had  suffered  a  set-back 
which  he  was  determined  to  retrieve,  in 
the  loss  of  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  Opposition  Bench.  To  Lady 
Melbourne's  expostulations  with  him  on 
Lady  Caroline's  conduct  he  paid  little 
heed,  for  to  a  man  of  his  humour  and 
character,  Byron's  melodramatic  pose  be- 
fore women  seemed  a  shallow  farce  which 
would  soon,  he  believed,  cease  to  attract 
Lady  Caroline,  and  become  one  of  her 
many  caprices.  Confident  of  her  trans- 
parent honesty,  and  under  the  spell  of 
her  variable  charm,  he  condoned  eccen- 
tricities of  conduct  and  treated  her,  as  she 
had  always  been  to  him,  like  a  spoiled 
child,  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  she  attrib- 
uted his  conduct  to  indifference. 

"He  cared  nothing  for  my  morals/'  she 
afterwards  told  her  friend  Lady  Morgan. 
"I  might  flirt  and  go  about  with  what 
men  I  pleased.  He  was  privy  to  my  af- 
fair with  Lord  Byron  and  laughed  at  it. 
His  indolence  rendered  him  insensible  to 
everything.  When  I  ride,  play  and  amuse 
him,  he  loves  me.  In  sickness  and  suffer- 
ing he  deserts  me." 

Byron,  to  whom  it  was  impossible  for 
very  long  to  assume  the  character  of  con- 
stant lover,  having  gained  already  the 
prestige  of  so  conspicuous  a  conquest,  on 
which  he  was  wont  to  receive  the  con- 
gratulations of  his  friends,  was  beginning 
to  tire  of  an  affair  which  brought  him  un- 
pleasant notoriety.  He  was  in  financial 
straits.    Lady  Caroline  generously  made 


him  an  offer  of  all  her  jewels  to  relieve 
his  debts,  and  it  was  at  this  juncture  that 
Lady  Melbourne's  clever  scheme  came 
into  play,  which  was  destined,  she 
thought,  to  relieve  her  son  of  a  trouble- 
some rival  and  lead  the  erratic  poet  into 
paths  of  domestic  respectability  and 
peace.  Lord  Byron  admired  her  above 
everything.  He  considered  her  the  clev- 
erest of  women,  and  when  she  advised 
him  that  the  proper  thing  would  be  for 
him  to  settle  down,  and  spoke  of  her  own 
niece,  Annabella  Milbanke,  who,  besides 
being  a  prospective  heiress,  had  such  a 
reputation  for  learning  and  so  fine  a  char- 
acter that  she  was  termed  "The  Paragon 
of  the  North,"  he  thought  her  counsel  so 
wise  that  he,  finding  the  young  lady 
plump  and  pleasing,  proposed  without  a 
spark  of  love  on  his  side,  to  be  refused  so 
gently  on  hers  that  they  still  corre- 
sponded. 

Lady  Melbourne's  warning  to  her 
daughter-in-law  of  his  real  character  fell 
on  deaf  ears.  She  alone  knew  and  under- 
stood him,  Lady  Caroline  thought,  her 
more  intense  nature  taking  seriously  those 
caprices  of  his  unstable  and  mercurial 
fancy,  the  imaginary  unhappiness  which 
was  his  literary  and  social  attitude.  This 
he  still  continued  to  keep  up  to  her,  al- 
though annoyed  at  her  confidence  and 
devotion,  which  placed  him  in  so  difficult 
a  position.  She  believed  in  him,  in  his 
vows  and  protestations  of  undying  love, 
in  his  freedom  from  pettiness  and  malice 
to  which  she  and  her  husband,  whom  she 
loved,  and  was  sacrificing,  were  both 
strangers. 

He  repeatedly  urged  her  to  fly  with 
him,  probably  a  poetic  figure  of  speech, 
as  nothing  was  further  from  his  wishes 
than  to  offend  his  friend  Lady  Melbourne 
and  the  heiress  whom  he  yet  hoped  to 
make  his  wife. 

Fearful  of  some  disastrous  crisis,  Lady 
Bessborough  insisted  on  her  daughter's 
accompanying  her  to  Ireland.  Even  there 
she  was  not  safe  from  his  influence,  for, 
unwilling  to  lose  the  esteem  of  the  wo- 
man who  still  trusted  him,  Byron  con- 
tinued to  write  her  letters,  "the  most 
tender  and  amusing."  Friends  in  Eng- 
land wrote  her  and  warned  her  that  he 
had  transferred  his  attentions  to  Lady 
Oxford,  one  of  the  gayest  of  a  very  dis- 
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solute  set,  and  that  he  showed  all  of  her 
letters  to  her  rival.  Still  Lady  Caroline 
was  loth  to  believe  what  she  afterwards 
came  to  recognise,  that  "to  the  perfidy 
and  villainy  of  a  man  he  unites  the  malice 
and  petty  vices  of  a  woman."  She  was 
too  sincere  herself  to  believe  in  his  false- 
ness. She  was  on  her  way  back  to  Eng- 
land, looking  forward  to  meeting  him, 
when,  at  an  inn  in  Dublin,  a  letter  in  his 
well-known  writing  was  handed  to  her, 
cruel  from  any  man  to  any  woman,  but 
more  so  from  a  professed  sentimentalist 
to  one  whose  worst  fault  had  been  in  mis- 
taking him  for  a  hero  and  a  gentleman. 

This  letter,  which  appeared  afterwards 
in  her  novel,  and  which  Lord  Byron,  to 
his  own  future  ill-fame,  acknowledged  as 
being  genuine,  ran  as  follows: 

Lady  Caroline  :  I  am  no  longer  your  lover, 
and  since  you  oblige  me  to  confess  it  by  this 
truly  .unfeminine  persecution,  learn  that  I  am 
attached  to  another  whose  name  it  would,  of 
course,  be  dishonourable  for  me  to  mention. 
I  shall  ever  remember  with  gratitude  the  many 
instances  I  have  received  of  the  predilection 
you  have  shown  in  my  favour.  I  shall  con- 
tinue your  friend  if  your  Ladyship  will  per- 
mit me  so  to  style  myself,  and  as  the  first 
proof  of  my  regard  I  offer  you  this  advice: 
Correct  your  vanity,  which  is  ridiculous,  ex- 
ert your  absurd  caprices  upon  others,  and 
leave  in  peace  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Byron. 

To  make  this  still  more  bitter,  Byron 
had,  with  what  would  be  considered  al- 
most a  woman's  ingenious  cruelty,  sealed 
this  with  the  seal  of  her  enemy  and  rival, 
Lady  Oxford. 

Blind  as  were  Lady  Caroline's  infatu- 
ation and  confidence,  they  could  not  stand 
before  such  a  brutal  dismissal. 

"It  destroyed  me;  I  lost  my  brain.  I 
was  bled,  leeched  and  kept  for  a  week  in 
a  filthy  Dolphin  inn.  On  my  return  I 
was  in  great  prostration  of  mind  and 
spirit/'  she  told  Lady  Morgan.  Well 
might  she  say,  poor  lady!  that  she  had 
"lost  her  brain."  Never  the  same  gay 
Caro  afterwards,  many  of  her  later  ec- 
centricities and  vagaries  may  be  traced  to 
the  shock  produced  by  this  letter,  \yhich 
was  calculated  to  bring  on  a  condition  of 
nervous  exhaustion  and  irritabilitv  at  a 


time  when  such  phrases  were  unknown, 
and  when  there  were  no  specialists  to  min- 
ister to  those  states  of  consciousness 
which  lie  between  normal  health  and  in- 
sanity. It  was  Lady  Caroline's  misfor- 
tune in  many  ways,  as  the  first  of  the 
neurotic  women  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, to  have  been  born  in  England  at 
least  five  decades  too  soon  for  sympa- 
thetic comprehension. 

The  circumstances  of  her  life  were 
little  calculated  to  heal  her  wounds,  or  to 
bring  oblivion  of  their  cause.  In  her  own 
world,  wherever  she  went,  even  in  her 
own  family  circle,  Lady  Melbourne  being 
naturally  interested  in  her  niece's  affairs, 
the  one  absorbing  topic  was  Lord  Byron's 
marriage.  He  had  again  proposed,  this 
time  to  be  accepted  by  Miss  Milbanke, 
between  whose  cold  self-righteousness 
and  Lady  Caroline's  intensity  there  had 
always  existed  a  mutual  antipathy. 

Annabella  Milbanke's  name  for  her 
cousin's  wife, "Beautiful  Silliness,"  proved 
fallacious  in  this  case,  for  with  a 
clearsightedness  as  to  character,  save 
where  her  own  feelings  were  concerned, 
Lady  Caroline  had  from  the  first  pre- 
dicted disaster  for  her  poet's  alliance  with 
a  woman  who,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"was  governed  by  what  she  called  fixed 
rules  and  principles  squared  mathemati- 
cally," and  whom,  she  was  sute,  his 
vanity  would  never  forgive  for  having 
once  refused  his  hand. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  a  repetition 
of  the  oft-told  story  of  Lord  Byron's  ill- 
fated  union,  of  the  scandal  and  curiosity 
as  to  the  cause  of  his  wife's  separation 
from  him  within  the  year,  and  of  the 
revulsion  of  feeling  against  him.  The 
world  took  him  at  last  seriously  to  be 
what  he  had  written  himself  down,  a 
monster  of  crime,  "un  diable,  mais  un 
tres  pauvre  diable"  as  Fanny  Kemble 
called  him,  and  in  the  spring  of  1816  he 
went  into  exile  on  the  Continent. 

In  all  the  London  drawing-rooms,  the 
pomatumed,  masculine  heads  rising  out 
of  horse-collar  cravats,  and  the  female 
heads  with  their  Greek  curls  and  ban- 
deaux, or  gauze  helmet  morning  caps, 
were  nodding  and  whispering  in  a  delight 
of  gossip.  There  was  no  report  too  ex- 
travagant to  find  credence,  and  Lady 
Caroline's   name,   of  course,   being  also 
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bruited  around  with  every  eccentricity 
which  had  formally  been  laughed  at  as 
"Caro's  delightful  way/'  almost  ma- 
liciously exaggerated. 

One  morning  the  town  was  shocked  by 
the  report  that  in  a  fit  of  temper  she  had 
killed  her  page,  the  truth  being  that  the 
boy,  a  mischievous  rascal,  would  throw 
squibs  into  the  fire,  which  annoyed  her 
father-in-law,  Lord  Melbourne.  He  did 
this  one  day  when  she  was  playing  ball 
with  him,  and  she  was  so  indignant  that 
she  threw  the  ball  at  him,  which  unfortu- 
nately hit  him  in  the  head  so  that  he  fell 
to  the  floor  crying  out,  "Oh,  my  Lady, you 
have  killed  me."  She,  greatly  alarmed, 
flew  into  the  hall  crying  out,  "O  God,  I 
have  murdered  the  page !" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  only 
frightened,  and  Lady  Caroline  was  the 
one  who  suffered  the  hurt,  for  the  noise 
aroused  the  servants,  and  it  was  told  in 
the  streets. 

Even  William  Lamb's  forbearance  was 
too  sorely  tried  at  this  escapade.  Lady 
Caroline  was  banished  to  Brocket  Hall, 
and  her  husband's  family  urged  upon  him 
a  separation  from  a  wife  so  obviously 
detrimental  to  his  public  career.  To  this 
step,  which  he  for  the  first  time  began  to 
consider  possible,  because  of  her  ill-con- 
trolled temper,  Lady  Caroline,  herself 
deeply  penitent,  gave  sorrowful  acquies- 
cence. 

It  was  in  the  quiet  of  this  country  exile, 
separated  from  her  family,  that  she  wrote 
her  novel  Glenarvon,  unknown  to  any  one 
save  her  son's  governess,  Miss  Welsh. 
Possessed  by  a  passion  of  energy  and  un- 
certainty as  to  her  future,  Lady  Caroline 
wrote  at  fever  heat,  day  and  night,  on 
the  book  which  she  intended  should  be 
her  justification  to  the  world.  In  it  she 
would  tell  the  truth  about  herself;  she 
would  confess  her  faults  and  also  the 
terrible  trials  to  which  she  had  been  sub- 
jected; Byron's  almost  supernatural  fas- 
cination and  his  perfidy. 

In  a  month  the  manuscript  was  finished 
and  sent  to  Colburn,  and  was  published  in 
the  spring  of  1816.  The  fact  that  it  was 
anonymous  only  added  to  its  interest, 
for  it  was  generally  known  that  it  was 
written  by  Lady  Caroline  and  that  Lord 
Byron  was  the  hero.  The  sensation  it 
created  was  immense.    Every  one  rushed 


to  buy  it,  thinking  that  at  last  the  secrets 
of  the  poet's  separation  and  of  delightful 
scandals  in  high  life  were  to  be  revealed. 
Read  with  such  expectations  the  book  was 
a  disappointment.  There  were  no  sala- 
cious details,  only  the  fantastic  romance 
of  a  penitent  woman,  who  even  was  pro- 
voking enough  to  leave  one  at  the  end  of 
the  book  in  doubt  as  to  whether  she  had 
been  actually  criminal.  Lord  Byron  was 
drawn  as  Glenarvon,  a  beautiful  fallen 
spirit  sent  on  earth  to  work  mischief,  and 
there  were  portraits  of  herself,  her  hus- 
band— who  was  painted  as  all  that  was 
fine  and  noble — and  of  all  her  family  and 
friends,  who  were  indignant  at  having 
their  foibles  exposed  to  the  vulgar 
rabble.  The  book  had  little  literary  qual- 
ity, and  its  one  merit,  as  a  genuine  human 
document,  was  overlooked  by  a  genera- 
tion free  from  introspection.  With  char- 
acteristic generosity,  William  Lamb  seems 
to  have  been  the  only  person  really  to 
appreciate  the  honesty  that  prompted 
Lady  Caroline's  inspiration.  Yielding  to 
the  pressure  of  his  family  for  a  separa- 
tion, but  with  an  underlying  and  awak- 
ened sense  of  tenderness  and  responsibil- 
ity toward  the  candid  and  wayward  love 
of  his  youth,  William  Lamb  went  with 
his  lawyer  and  brother  to  Brocket  Hall 
to  obtain  Lady  Caroline's  signature  to  the 
document.  Leaving  them  in  the  library, 
he  went  to  her  room  to  speak  to  her 
kindly  words  of  farewell.  A  quarter  of 
an  hour  passed,  a  half,  then  the  whole 
hour.  George  Lamb  became  impatient  at 
the  delay  and  went  to  discover  what  had 
become  of  his  brother.  To  his  disgust 
he  found  him  seated,  laughing,  forgetful 
of  all  the  world  save  Lady  Caroline,  who 
was  standing  over  him  feeding  him  tiny 
scraps  of  bread  and  butter. 

Byron,  in  Italy,  read  the  book  with 
rage,  because  it  tended  to  add  still  more 
to  the  feeling  against  him  in  England. 
Word  was  brought  to  Lady  Caroline  that 
he  had  insinuated  to  Madame  de  Stael 
that  if  the  authoress  had  told  the  real 
truth  the  story  would  have  been  much 
racier.  "As  for  the  likeness,"  he  men- 
daciously added,  "I  did  not  sit  long 
enough."  Whereupon  she  made  a  bonfire 
at  Brocket  and  burned  his  portrait  and 
poems.  Well  might  Lady  Caroline  have 
said  that  "she  lost  her  brain"  on  the  re- 
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ceipt  of  that  letter,  for  the  mark  of  By- 
ron's cruelty  seems  to  have  been  indelible. 
It  was  her  curse  never  to  have  been  able 
to  forget  him,  to  alternate  between  love 
and  hate  of  him,  causing  her  poor,  dis- 
traught fancy  to  strange  acts  of  sym- 
bolism, since  he  had  passed  for  ever  out 
of  her  sight. 

His  miniature,  painted  for  her,  always 
hung  around  her  neck,  and  the  chair  at 
Melbourne  Hoyse  in  which  he  sat  to  the 
artist  was  chained  in  its  place. 

Fallen  into  disrepute  with  her  own 
world,  gradually  alienated  from  her  hus- 
band by  her  vagaries,  Lady  Caroline 
turned  her  attention  to  literature  (writing 
several  novels  which  never  attained  much 
celebrity),  and  to  literary  people  to  whom 
she  felt  grateful  for  their  sympathy. 
Disraeli  and  Bulwer  Lytton,  both  of 
them  very  young  men,  pictured  her  in 
their  novels  as  a  "fascinating  and  myste- 
rious puzzle."  Poor  Lady  Caroline,  the 
simplest  of  Sphinxes !  Among  her  friends 
was  the  kindly  Irish  authoress  and  social 
success,  Lady  Morgan,  who  speaks  of  her 
kindness  of  heart,  and  William  Godwin, 
the  philosopher.  Of  these  clever  people 
Lady  Caroline  sought  in  vain  some  pan- 
acea and  meaning  for  the  unhappiness  of 
life.  "What  is  the  use  of  anything? 
What  is  the  end  of  life?  When  we  die 
what  is  the  difference  between  a  black 
beetle  and  me?"  she  asked.  Originally 
religious,  William  Lamb's  liberal  views 
had  unsettled  her  belief,  and  she  found 
herself  adrift  without  a  rudder  in  faith  or 
in  love.  "She  clings  to  any  one  who  is 
gentle  and  affectionate  toward  her," 
wrote  Lady  Charlotte  Bury. 

The  best  of  friends  herself,  Lady  Caro- 
line was  always  assisting  some  one  in 
distress,  some  unfortunate  poet,  govern- 
ess, or  the  poor  people  in  the  country,  to 
whom  she  was  really  Lady  Bountiful.  It 
was  at  Brocket  Hall,  with  its  park  and 
winding  stream,  Welwyn  village,  her  old 
father-in-law,  Lord  Melbourne,  and  her 
beautiful,  listless  boy,  that  she  was  hap- 
piest and  at  her  best.  Such  was  her  life 
up  to  1824,  when  Byron's  death  occurred 
in  Greece. 

Several  months  after  the  news  reached 
England,  Lady  Caroline  was  being  driven 
through  the  roads  of  Hertfordshire  in 
an  open  barouche  which  paused  to  allow 


the  passage  of  a  funeral  corttge.  Asking 
whose  funeral  it  was,  she  was  told  that  it 
was  Lord  Byron's,  whereupon  she  sank 
back  fainting. 

If  the  letter  had  caused  the  disorder  of 
her  brain,  this  ghastly  meeting  completed 
the  wreck,  for  from  the  illness  which 
followed  her  health  never  completely  re- 
covered. It  seemed  as  if  Byron's  malig- 
nancy was  pursuing  her  beyond  the  grave, 
for  shortly  afterwards  appeared  a  book  of 
reminiscences  by  Medwin,  who  had  been 
one  of  his  toadies  in  exile,  in  which  the 
poet  spoke  of  his  relations  with  Lady 
Caroline  in  a  very  unequivocal  manner, 
which  was  bound  to  reopen  the  old  scan- 
dal. In  this  book  also  was  published  the 
verse  which  Byron,  with  his  tendency  to 
calling  down  curses,  better  suited  to  an 
old  hag  than  to  a  young  nobleman,  had 
dashed  off  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  book  on 
which  Ladv  Caroline  had  written  "Re- 
member  me"  these  lines : 

Remember  thee,  remember  thee! 

Till  Lethe  quench  life's  burning  stream 
Remorse  and  shame  shall  cling  to  thee 

And  haunt  thee  like  a  feverish  dream. 
Remember  thee!  Ay,  doubt  it  not, 

Thy  husband,  too,  shall  think  of  thee, 
By  neither  shalt  thou   be   forgot, 

Thou  false  to  him,  thou  fiend  to  mc!" 

Lady  Byron's  self-complacency  had 
been  proof  against  versified  maledictions 
to  which  Lady  Caroline's  impressionabil- 
ity succumbed.  This  seemed  to  her  like 
a  curse  from  the  grave,  and  it  was  a  final 
blow  from  which  she  never  quite  rallied. 
Her  mind  and  health  became  so  affected 
that  her  eccentricities  verged  upon  mad- 
ness. While  harmless  to  herself  or  to 
others,  there  was  no  breach  of  conven- 
tions of  which  she  might  not  be  guilty. 

Once  when  the  butler  was  arranging 
the  table  for  a  dinner  party  and  refused 
to  understand  her  instructions  for  decora- 
tion, she  jumped  up  on  the  table  and 
struck  an  attitude  to  illustrate  her  mean- 
ing. Another  time  she  mounted  the  box 
beside  the  coachman  "for  company"  she 
said — caprices  which  in  her  station  of  life 
and  period  were  regarded  as  worse  than 
immoralities.  There  is  no  doubt  that  her 
temper  was  violent  at  times  and  wore  out 
even  William  Lamb's  good  nature.  After 
a  scene  at  Melbourne  House  he  rose  one 
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evening  after  dinner,  ordered  a  horse  and 
rode  to  the  quiet  of  Brocket  Hall.  Here, 
early  in  the  morning,  his  rest  was  broken 
by  unusual  noise  in  the  hall,  and,  opening 
the  door,  he  was  shocked  to  find  Lady 
Caroline  lying  outside,  convulsed  by  sobs 
of  penitence. 

After  a  long  struggle  he  told  her  that 
life  under  these  conditions  was  unendur- 
able, and  the  legal  form  of  separation  was 
drawn  up  and  signed  in  1825  without 
publicity.  Lady  Caroline's  failing  health 
was  given  as  a  cause  for  her  remaining 
in  the  country  while  her  husband's  im- 
mersion in  politics  enforced  his  presence 
in  London. 

His  occasional  visits  to  Brocket  to  see 
his  father  and  his  son  were  red-letter 
days  in  her  life.  Humbled  in  her  pride, 
remorseful,  ill  in  body,  she  mourned  at 
last  the  loss  of  her  husband's  love  and 
appreciated  his  forbearance. 

"I  have  received  more  kindness  than  I 
can  repay,"  she  wrote  Lady  Morgan. 
"I  have  suffered  also,  but  I  deserved  it. 
I  am  on  my  death-bed,  but  remember  the 
only  noble  fellow  I  ever  met  with  is  Will- 
iam Lamb.  He  is  to  me  what  Shore  was 
to  Jane  Shore.  I  am  as  grateful  but  as 
unhappy." 

Her  repentance  for  follies  of  tempera- 
ment— for  William  Lamb  and  Rogers, 
both  clever  men  of  the  world,  never  be- 
lieved her  guilty  of  more — came  too  late. 


William  Lamb,  appointed  Secretary  of 
Ireland,  left  her  at  Brocket  Hall  in  July, 
1827,  taking  with  him  their  half-witted 
son  in  hopes  that  change  of  scene  would 
benefit  him.  Lady  Caroline's  health 
became  worse,  dropsy  developed,  but  with 
physical  suffering  came  a  strange  quiet 
and  gentleness.  She  suffered  without 
complaint  and  with  gratitude  for  atten- 
tion, and  when  he  was  summoned  from 
Ireland  she  breathed  her  last  and  found 
peace  and  rest  in  her  husband's  arms 
January  26,  1828. 

In  a  biographical  sketch  of  her  William 
Lamb  wrote :  "To  the  poor  she  was  in- 
variably charitable,  she  was  more.  In 
spite  of  her  ordinary  thoughtlessness  of 
self,  for  them  she  had  consideration  no 
less  than  relief.  To  her  friends  she  had  a 
ready,  an  active  love,  for  her  enemies  no 
hatred." 

A  few  months  later  he  succeeded  to  his 
father's  title,  but  in  all  his  brilliant  career, 
as  Home  Secretary,  as  the  young  Queen's 
first  Prime  Minister,  he  fulfilled  Lord 
Byron's  prophecy:  "Thy  husband,  too, 
shall  think  of  thee,"  but  not  in  the  way  it 
had  been  meant,  for,  never  marrying 
again,  Lord  Melbourne  always  cherished 
a  deep  love  for  the  memory  of  his  fasci- 
nating wife.  Years  after  her  death  he 
would  speak  of  her  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
asking  sadly,  "Shall  we  meet  in  another 
world?"  Anna  Vernon  Dorsey. 
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Here  lies  poor  Ned  Purdon,  from  misery  freed, 
Who  long  was  a  bookseller's  back. 

He  lived  such  a  damnable  life  upon  earth, 
I  don't  think  he'll  wish  to  come  back. 

HE  characteristic  epi- 
taph in  impromptu  qua- 
train is  a  relic  of  old-time 
London  Bohemian  ism,  of 
the  days  of  sanded  floors, 
and  of  long  clay  pipes,  of 
rollicking,  care-free  jol- 
lity, of  the  days  when  literary  linen  was 
seldom  clean.,  when  literary  pockets  were 
usually  empty  and  when  literary  hearts 
were  almost  always  light.  It  suggests 
all  the  groups  of  writers  and  paint- 
ers that  "clubbed"  naturally  of  a  night  at 
Fleet  Street  inns  and  about  Covent  Gar- 
den, just  as  they  did  at  Will's  and  the 
Globe  Tavern,  and  in  like  places  well 
known  as  the  haunts  of  Johnson  and 
Goldsmith  and  the  rest.  But  Grub  Street 
has  gone,  and  Johnson's  Old  Cheshire 
Cheese — and  there  are  those  who  doubt 
even  its  claim  to  fame — thrives  largely 
on  the  patronage  of  tourists.  The  Bo- 
hemian has  been  transformed  into  a 
hard-working,  respectable  member  of 
society,  the  Wit  has  reformed  and  modi- 
fied his  vagrant  good-humours,  and  their 
modern  clubs  are  a  fitting  background 
for  their  new  estate.  There  are  memories 
of  sober  Gibbon  at  Boodle's,  now  in  the 
main  a  club  for  country  gentlemen,  and 
of  Burke  and  Joshua  Reynolds  at 
Brooke's,  then  a  famous  gaming  club 
and  now  largely  political  in  character, 
but  most  of  the  literary  memories  of 
modern  London  club-land — memories 
that  reach  back  often  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury— are  associated  with  the  Athenaeum, 
the  Garrick,  the  Savile,  and  Savage,  and 
Whitefriars,  and  a  few  others. 

As  the  casual  tourist  comes  down  from 
•The  second  paper  in  this  Lilerary  Clubland 
Series  will  treat  of  the  Literary  Clubs  of  New 
York. 


Piccadilly  Circus  to  Waterloo  Place,  the 
square  stone  structure  at  the  corner  of 
Pall  Mall,  Its  classic  solidity  and  severity 
of  architecture,  unobtrusive  compared  with 
many  nearby  buildings,  probably  fails  to 
draw  his  curiosity  particularly.  But  in 
every  room  there  are  a  hundred  vivid 
memories  of  the  best-known  literary  men 
of  three  generations,  not  as  authors  or 
playwrights  or  poets,  but  as  men — for 
where  does  a  man's  real  personality  show 
itself  more  clearly  than  in  his  club  of 
fellow-craftsmen  ? — and  here  literary  his- 
tory and  literary  anecdote  are  being  made 
daily  for  coming  generations  to  read.  At 
the  foot  of  the  broad  staircase  in  the  hall- 
way, just  inside,  Thackeray  and  Dickens 
made  peace  after  their  long  quarrel,  the 
author  of  Vanity  Fair  hurrying  after 
"Boz,"  who  had  passed  him  without 
speaking.  Here,  in  the  dining-room,  is 
Theodore  Hook's  snug  "Temperance 
Corner,"  where,  out  of  consideration  for 
his  more  sedate  brothers  at  adjacent 
tables,  he  ordered  "a  little  more  toast  and 
water,"  "a  cup  of  tea,"  or  "another 
tumbler  of  this  lemonade,"  and  was 
brought,  by  the  waiters  who  knew  Hook's 
ordering  vocabulary  as  well  as  that  of  the 
regular  list,  mulled  Burgundy  and  gin 
punch  in  a  china  bowl  that  still  exists. 
Here  "tobacco  pipes  made  easy,"  called 
Hook,  and  the  waiter  returned  with  mac- 
aroni, or  perhaps  he  ordered  "children's 
ears  done  in  sawdust,"  a  Hookism 
for  scalloped  oysters.  Here  in  the  under- 
ground billiard  room  Herbert  Spencer  is 
said  to  have  made  the  much-quoted  re- 
mark that  too  great  a  proficiency  at  the 
game  was  a  sign  of  a  misspent  youth, 
although  a  personal  friend  of  the  great 
scientist  told  me  recently  that  Mr.  Spencer 
himself  denied  ever  having  said  anything 
of  the  kind. 

The  Athenaeum  Club  House  stands, 
except  for  an  attic  story  added  five  years 
ago,  almost  exactly  as  it  was  completed  in 
1830.     The  sculptured  frieze  under  the 
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balcony,  done  by  John  Henning,  and  men- 
tioned, it  may  be  remembered,  by  Ruskin, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  club,  in  Fors 
Clavigera,  was  the  cause  of  considerable 
discussion  among  the  early  members 
when  they  were  planning  this  house,  on 
what  was  then  part  of  the  courtyard  of 
famous  Carlton  House.  Some  members 
of  the  club  wished  an  ice-house  adjoining 
the  building,  and  when  Mr.  Croker,  who 
was  its  founder  and  most  active  member, 


put  this  suggestion  aside  and  made  them 
sanction  the  sculptured  frieze,  epigram 
followed  almost  inevitably. 

I'm  John  Wilson  Croker, 

I  do  as  I  please. 
They  ask  for  an  ice-house, 

I'll  give  'em— a  Frieze. 

Among  the  original  members  of  the 
club  in  1824,  besides  Mr.  Croker,  then  Sec- 
retary of  the  Admiralty,  and  remembered 
as  the  editor  of  Boswell's  Johnson,  were 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Thomas  Moore  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  but  from  the  start  its 
membership  has  included  all  classes  of 


distinguished  men  who  have  published 
some  professional  or  literary  work,  pa- 
trons of  the  arts,  leaders  in  science,  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Academy,  judges  and 
bishops  and  statesmen.  The  club  was 
quickly  besieged  with  candidates  for  mem- 
bership; in  1835  thee  were  twelve  hun- 
dred members  and  for  decades  new  mem- 
bers have  been  admitted  only  after  a  long 
period  of  years  upon  the  waiting  list. 
There  are  more  than  fifteen  hundred 
names  on  the  waiting  list  to-day,  and 
since  no  man  can  be  proposed  until  he  is 
eighteen  years  old,  and  since  he  nearly 
always  must  wait  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  to  be  elected,  few  new  members  are 
under  forty,  and  many  are  very  much 
older. 

The  most  notable  things  about  the  club 
interior,  if  it  is  possible  to  dissociate  it 
from  the  men  for  whom  it  has  been  and 
is  a  background,  are  its  broad  spaces,  its 
always  significant  and  beautiful  decora- 
tion, done  in  the  main  under  the  super- 
vision of  Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema  or 
by  Sir  E.  J.  Poynter,  and  the  luxurious 
simplicity  of  each  apartment,  which,  aided 
by  the  usually  dark  colouring,  conjures  up 
unaided  the  spirits  of  a  notable  past. 
Coming  in  past  the  fluted  column  of  the 
portico,  the  visitor  is  received  in  a  broad 
hallway.  As  one  enters  the  club,  members 
are  bustling  in  and  out.  Occasionally 
elderly  men,  many  of  them  with  I  know 
not  what  list  of  titles  and  distinctions, 
greeting  each  other  with  genial,  almost 
boyish, humour,  and  disappearing  through 
one  of  the  many  doors  that  open  at 
right  and  left,  or  mounting  slowly  the 
stairway,  broad  enough  to  accommodate  a 
dozen  or  more  abreast.  One  perhaps  is 
readily  recognised,  John  Morley,  who  has 
recently  returned  from  America.  One 
day  four  archbishops  were  seen  in  this 
hallway  chatting  with  Cardinal  Manning. 
Theodore  Hook's  limitless  pranks  once  . 
had  to  do  with  a  barometer  here,  which  he 
would  make  prophesy  stormy  weather  on 
a  perfectly  clear  day,  to  the  confusion  of 
older  members,  who  would  shake  their 
heads  and  stay  indoors  for  fear  of  the 
promised  storm. 

At  the  left  is  the  dining-room,  the  real 
centre  of  the  club,  if  we  admit  that  the 
raison  d'etre  of  all  clubs  is  eating  and 
drinking.     Certainly  some  of  the  most 
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pleasant  of  Athenaeum  memories  are  con- 
nected with  this  room.  Hook's  "Temper- 
ance Corner,"  often  the  resort  of  Sydney 
Smith,  Tom  Moore  and  many  others,  be- 
came later  "Abraham's  Bosom,"  because 
of  the  presence  of  Abraham  Hayward, 
whom  Thackeray  once  declared  he  heard 
tell  fifty  stories,  all  new,  at  a  single  sit- 
ting. In  this  room  ghosts  seem  to  mingle 
with  the  actual  diners.  Here  at  this  same 
table  perhaps  is  Thackeray,  whom  all  the 
servants  delighted  to  serve;  across  by  a 
window  Dickens  snatches  a  hasty  lunch- 
eon; near  by  is  Lord  Leigh  ton  enjoying 
his  marrow  bones  and  rolled  jam  pud- 
ding; and  Darwin  dining  "like  a  lord." 
Then  the  past  vanishes  for  a  moment,  and 
there  is  Mr.  Barrie,  silent,  shy  by  nature, 
speaking  to  no  one,  dining  alone,  but 
dining  well,  for  even  the  author  of  Little 
Mary  has  to  consider  the  cravings  of  his 
"Sentimental  Tummy;"  and  perhaps  Dr. 
Doyle  or  Mr.  Kipling,  up  for  the  day 
from  his  home  in  the  south,  while  at 
adjacent  tables  are  Mr.  Justice  This  and 
the  Right  Reverend  That  and  the  Right 
Honourable  So-and-So,  M.P.  This  is  a 
room  of  "distinguished  dining."  Here 
Charles  Kemble,  who  grew  very  deaf 
with  the  years,  shouted  private  matters 
to  Thackeray  in  tones  that  carried  to  the 
farthest  end  of  the  room.  And  here  Pal- 
grave  Simpson  and  his  friend  Dr.  Cox, 
having  quarrelled,  dined  at  separate 
tables,  the  latter,  however,  gravely  com- 
pounding the  salad  for  the  dramatist,  who 
did  not  know  the  secret  of  his  favourite 
mixture. 

Englishmen  almost  invariably  go  from 
a  dining-room  to  a  smoking-room  for 
coffee  and  a  cigar.  They  do  not  smoke 
where  others  are  still  dining,  as  we  do. 
And,  to  note  another  radical  difference 
between  English  and  American  clubs,they 
pay  their  reckoning  as  they  would  at  a 
restaurant,  for  they  have  no  cheque  sys- 
tem, with  its  monthly  bills.  At  the  Athe- 
naeum the  cost  of  the  average  meal  is  less 
than  fifty  cents,  the  members  dining  more 
cheaply  as  well  as  more  comfortably  here 
than  at  restaurants  or  hotels.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  feeling  of  one  member 
that  "no  gentleman  smoked"  was  in  prac- 
tice true  of  the  club  in  the  use  of  the 
club-house.  There  was  at  first  no  smok- 
ing-room; later,   partly  at  Thackeray's 


instigation,  a  small  apartment  was  put 
aside  at  the  top  of  the  house.  There  are 
now  three  smoking-rooms  in  the  house. 
In  the  crypt,  or  billiard-room,  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  used  to  come  with  various 
doubtful  verses  for  his  Golden  Treasury, 
and  discuss  them  at  length  with  his 
friends,  and  here  Abraham  Hayward  and 
Anthony  Trollope  and  others  played 
whist. 

On  the  right  of  the  hallway  are  the 
morning-room,  where  Browning  read  the 
weeklies  of  a  Saturday  afternoon,  and 
the  writing-room,  from  which  Dickens 
wrote  his  last  letter  to  one  of  his  sons, 
who  was  not  to  receive  it  until  after  his 
father  was  dead.  Upstairs,  the  immense 
drawing-room  with  its  cozy  corners  and 
its  temporary  nooks,  made  of  grouped 
chairs,  is  well  filled  of  an  afternoon  with 
men  of  various  achievement,  sitting  by 
themselves  with  book  or  paper  or  gath- 
ered in  quiet  conversation.  Often  there 
is  a  place  which  constant  usage  has  made 
the  recognised  property  of  one  man,  a 
place  once  filled  with  similar  regularity 
by  one  who  has  become  only  a  memory. 
Here  Matthew  Arnold  in  a  letter  to  his 
mother  mentioning  Crabbe  Robinson 
wrote :  "Not  a  fortnight  ago  I  found  him 
in  this  very  room  where  I  am  now  writ- 
ing, and  spoke  to  him.  He  asked  me 
which  of  all  my  books  I  should  myself 
name  as  the  one  that  had  got  me  'my 
great  reputation/  as  he  wanted  to  buy  it. 
I  said  I  had  not  a  'great  reputation/  upon 
which  he  answered,  'Then  it  is  some  other 
Matthew  Arnold  who  writes  the  books.' 
But  the  odd  thing  is  this.  I  told  him  I 
would  send  him  my  Essays,  upon  which 
he  replied,  'No,  no;  I'll  buy  them;  don't 
throw  them  away  upon  an  old  fellow  like 
me.  I  shall  be  dead  in  a  fortnight/  And 
so  he  was."  Mr.  Arnold,  who  worked  in 
this  room  often,  repeated  here  a  story 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  just  told  him.  The 
"grand  old  man"  in  his  early  days  once 
had  to  make  a  speech,  and  he  asked  Peel 
if  he  should  be  short  and  concise.  "No," 
said  Peel,  "be  long  and  diffuse;  it's  the 
only  style  that  suits  the  House  of  Com- 
mons." This  room  was  a  favourite  with 
Cardinal  Manning,  and  Thomas  Carlyle 
was  occasionally  here,  and  on  the  day 
when  a  ballot  is  being  taken  the  place  is 
crowded. 
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Ballot  day  at  the  Athenaeum  is  an 
event  with  the  club  members  as  well  as 
with  the  men  who  are  elected  to  member- 
ship. Ten  boxes  usually  are  prepared, 
and  at  six  o'clock  an  assembly  gathers  to 
know  the  result.  One  black  ball  in  ten 
throws  out  a  candidate,  and  the  number 
of  votes  range  between  ioo  and  340,  the 
high-water  mark  of  Athenaeum  voting. 
The  late  Francis  Waugh,  whose  reminis- 
cences of  the  Athenaeum  I  have  used 
freely,  said  that  he  remembered  one  as- 
pirant who  received  ninety-three  black 
balls.  There  are  many  stories  of  Athe- 
naeum balloting.  Abraham  Hayward's 
unpopularity  helped  Costa,  the  composer, 
it  is  said,  for  when  it  was  found  that  Hay- 
ward  was  opposed  to  the  musician  every- 
body voted  for  him.  Then  there  is  the 
much-quoted  and  greatly  misunderstood 
story  of  Thackeray's  being  black-balled 
and  afterwards  being  elected.  The  mis- 
conception is  due  in  the  main  to  Thack- 
eray's own  letters.  Thackeray  was  never 
black-balled  at  the  Athenaeum.  There  is 
a  rule  of  the  club  by  which  annually  nine 
men  of  "distinguished  eminence"  may  be 
selected,  three  at  a  time,  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  committee.  Their  names 
are  not  presented  to  the  club  in  the  usual 
way  of  election.  Efforts  were  put  forth 
particularly  by  Croker,  Macaulay  and 
Dean  Milman  among  others,  to  bring  in 
Thackeray  in  this  way.  The  first  time 
they  failed,  and  it  is  certain  from  his 
letters  that  the  great  satirist  felt  it  deeply. 
The  next  year,  however,  in  1851,  he  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  comparatively  few 
who  have  been  chosen  by  the  committee. 
And  although  the  Garrick  was  more  dis- 
tinctively Thackeray's  club,  he  was  often 
at  the  Athenaeum,  and  found  there  among 
other  fellow-members  G.  S.  Venables  (the 
George  Warrington  of  Pendennis) ,  whom 
he  had  known  as  a  boy  at  Charterhouse 
School,  where  they  had  a  number  of 
schoolboy  battles,  in  one  of  which  Ven- 
ables broke  Thackeray's  nose,  and  "con- 
tinued to  punch  it  for  several  days  after 
in  order  that  it  might  regain  its  shape." 
Among  Americans  who  have  been 
specially  elected  by  the  committee  are 
J.  L.  Motley,  W.  W.  Story,  Henry  James, 
Henry  White,  E.  A.  Abbey  and  John  S. 
Sargent,  while  Professor  Brander  Mat- 


thews successfully  passed  the  ballot  ordeal 
some  years  ago. 

In  the  silent  library,  the  men  lost  in  the 
deep  recesses  of  luxurious  easy  chairs  are 
dwarfed  before  the  towering  tiers  of  books, 
books  everywhere,  even  counterfeit  books 
on  the  backs  of  doors.  Here,  as  else- 
where, is  a  sense  of  dignified  order  and 
austere  primness,  and  the  books  them- 
selves are  a  most  remarkable  collection, 
"one  of  the  choicest  reference  collections 
in  England,"  full  of  old  books,  rare  books, 
new  books,  valuable  pamphlets  and  his- 
torical tracts.  And  here,  among  other 
relics,  is  the  caned  armchair  in  which 
Dickens  sat  as  he  wrote  in  his  study  at 
Gad's  Hill  Place.  Here,  in  one  cozy  cor- 
ner, Thackeray  worked  with  the  printer's 
devil  metaphorically  at  his  heels,  and  here 
Hook,  the  creditors  warded  off  by  the 
porter  at  the  door  below,  wrote  parts  of 
his  novels.  Here  Macaulay,  who  sat  half 
surrounded  by  books  on  English  history, 
declared  his  enthusiasm  for  Richardson's 
Clarissa,  and  here  Bishop  Wilberforce 
wrote  his  letters  or  prepared  his  dis- 
courses. The  same  corner  was  a  favourite 
resort  of  Henry  Hallam.  But  the  wonder 
of  the  room  is  its  books.  I  think  one 
would  go  on  tiptoe  here  even  if  there 
were  no  prescribed  silence.  Upstairs,  the 
cheery  new  smoking  and  card-rooms  are 
lined  with  books.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
as  hard  to  find  a  room  without  books  in 
the  Athenaeum  as  it  would  to  find  a 
member  without  distinction.  Most  of  the 
famous  men  of  England  are  either  among 
its  membership  or  among  the  fifteen  hun- 
dred waiting  to  be  balloted  upon. 

There  is  no  sense  of  irresponsibility 
about  the  Athenaeum  Club,  or  of  spon- 
taneous gaiety;  it  suggests  rather  sober 
dignity,  staid  propriety,  weighty  wisdom 
surrounded  by  peace  and  quietude.  Irre- 
pressible Theodore  Hook  characterised  it 
laughingly  years  ago: 

There's    first    the    Athenaeum    Club;    so    wise 

there's  not  a  man  of  it 
That  has  not  sense  enough  for  six — in  fact, 

that  is  the  plan  of  it. 
The  very  waiters  answer  you  with  eloquence 

Socratical 
And   always   place   the   knives   and    forks   in 

order  mathematical. 
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It  is  a  common  meeting-place  of  ma- 
tured master-minds,  and  an  election  to  it 
is  not  unlike  receiving  an  organised  recog- 
nition of  genius  and  achievement. 

Many  of  the  older  English  clubs  re- 
ceive a  visitor  in  a  formal  way  that  is  new 
to  those  used  to  the  free-and-easy  cus- 
toms of  American  clubs.  It  is  not  from 
any  lack  of  courtesy,  for  I  doubt  if 
courtesy  has  a  better  example  than  in  the 
London  clubman  at  his  club.  It  is  a 
matter  of  traditional  rule.  At  the  Garrick 
Club,  for  example,  the  number  of  hours 
each  day  when  members  can  show  to 
friends  the  hundreds  of  interesting  fea- 
tures of  their  comfortable  club-house  on 
Garrick  Street  is  very  limited.  At  other 
times  a  not  particularly  attractive  room 
set  aside  for  strangers  is  all  the  visitor 
can  enjoy,  and  he  dines  and  lunches  in  the 
seclusion  of  a  visitor's  dining-room.  And 
for  anyone  who  has  literary  curiosity,  an 
occasional  hour  or  two  at  the  Garrick  is 
merely  tantalising,  so  filled  is  each  room 
with  paintings  and  curios  and  memo-i 
ries. 

The  present  club-house,  not  far  from 
Covent  Garden  and  the  noisy  Strand,  is 
something  more  than  forty  years  old,  and 
is  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  old  house  at 
number  thirty-five,  which  had  once  been 
the  home  of  William  Lewis,  the  comedian, 
and  later  "Probatt's  Family  Hotel/'  and 
which  became  the  Garrick  club-house  at 
the  club's  beginning  in  1831.  The  pres- 
ent house,  from  the  moment  one  passes 
the  dull,  unimpressive  entrance,  is— from 
the  great  hall  with  its  changing  group  of 
members  about  the  pleasant  hearth  fire  to 
the  plain  billiard-room  at  the  top  deco- 
rated with  old  prints  and  comfortable 
lounges — quiet  without  being  dull,  snug 
without  being  small,  and  instinct  with 
good  fellowship.  The  portraits  that  line 
the  walls  contribute  greatly  to  this  genial 
spirit  that  pervades  the  building.  It 
would  be  difficult,  it  seems  to  an  out- 
sider, for  any  man  to  be  unpleasant  with 
many  of  the  pleasantest,  wittiest  and  most 
sociable  men  of  several  centuries  visible 
on  every  side.  After  all,  the  companion- 
ship of  books  is  that  of  a  tete-e-tete,  while 
the  companionship  of  portraits  is  that  of 
a  roomful;  the  former  more  intimate  but 
the  latter  more  sociable.  And  the  Gar- 
rick's   pictures,   with   the   thousands   of 


memories  associated  with  them,  are  its 
glory. 

The  beginning  and  the  centre  of  all 
these  pictures  is  the  Charles  Matthews 
collection,  all  portraits  of  old-time  actors 
or  paintings  of  scenes  from  the  most 
notable  of  the  old-time  plays,  most  of 
them  originals,  and  the  comparatively  few 
copies  exceedingly  good  ones.  They  were 
brought  together  originally  by  the  famous 
actor,  who  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  club,  at  Ivy  Cottage,  and  were 
purchased  for  the  club  by  Rowland  Dur- 
rant  after  the  heyday  of  Matthews's  pros- 
perity was  passed.  It  would  take  months 
to  know  adequately  the  collection  and  a 
volume  to  describe  it.  Significantly  there 
are  a  dozen  or  more  of  Garrick,  and 
ranged  with  these  are  many  of  the  Kem- 
bles,  of  Kean,  of  Matthews,  of  Elliston, 
of  Baddeley,  of  Mrs.  Woffington,  of 
Quin  and  others,  besides  a  host  of  single 
portraits  and  scenes.  Here  are  Nell 
Gwynn  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  Pope,  Col- 
ley  Cibber,  Dodd,  Quick,  and  many 
other  of  England's  favourite  actors  since 
the  Restoration.  And  the  painters  are  as 
interesting  as  their  subjects,  for  grouped 
together  on  the  Garrick's  walls  are  Zof- 
fanys,  and  Clints,  and  Landseers,  and 
Gainsboroughs,  and  Lawrences,  and  Ho- 
garths,  and,  among  the  rest,  a  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  Charles  Lamb  mentioned  this 
Matthews  collection  in  Elia,  it  will  be 
remembered,  and  Percy  Fitzgerald's  re- 
cently published  book  about  the  Garrick 
Club  gives  a  comparatively  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  Garrick  gallery.  Much  has 
been  added  since  the  Matthews's  pictures 
became  the  property  of  the  club,  ranging 
from  famous  paintings  to  tiny  sketches, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  many  busts — some 
of  them,  it  is  said,  by  Mrs.  Siddons — and 
the  hundreds  of  curios.  But  the  Garrick 
Club  gallery  cannot  be  even  suggested  in 
a  paragraph.  It  must  be  seen,  and  then 
— it  must  be  seen  again  and  many  times. 

This  was  Thackeray's  club,  both  in  the 
old  house  and  in  the  new,  and  the  history 
of  the  Garrick  is  for  many  years  bound  up 
with  the  biography  of  the  great  satirist. 
Many  of  his  most  famous  characters  have 
been  traced  to  originals  among  his  club 
members.  F.  Bayham,  in  The  Newcomes, 
"a  most  harbitrary  gent,"  is  said  to  have 
been     Forster,     Dickens's     biographer. 
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Foker,  in  Pendennis,  was  probably  drawn 
from  an  eccentric  comedian  named  Ar- 
deckne,  who  usually  addressed  Thackeray 
as  "Thack,  my  boy."  When  Irishmen 
assailed  Thackeray  for  his  supposed  at- 
tack upon  Catherine  Hayes,  the  singer,  in 
Pendennis,  the  author  wrote  from  the 
club  a  characteristic  answer  in  the  story 
of  an  Irish  duel  which  was  brought  about 
by  one  participant's  declaring  that  anch- 
ovies grew  upon  trees  and  a  subsequent 
disagreement  over  the  statement.  "Oh, 
by  the  powers,"  cried  the  man  when  he 
had  killed  his  opponent,  "I'm  all  wrong, 
'twas  capers  I  meant."  Another  typical 
Garrick  storv  of  Thackerav  is  that  of  his 
remark  to  Edmund  Yates  shortlv  after 
leaving  the  club  one  day.  They  passed  a 
fish  shop  where  oysters  were  displayed  in 
separate  tubs,  one  lot  at  a  shilling  and  the 
other  at  one  and  three  pence  a  dozen. 
''How  the  two  must  hate  each  other!" 
remarked  Thackeray. 

The  mention  of  Edmund  Yates  and 
Thackeray  and  the  Garrick  Club  suggests 
naturally  their  quarrel.  Yates,  then  a 
young  man,  and  always  an  indefatigable 
journalist,  described  Thackeray,  his  fel- 
low club-member  and  friend,  with  brutal 
frankness  in  a  weekly  paper.  "His  bear- 
ing cold  and  uninviting ;  his  style  of  con- 
versation either  openly  cynical  or  affect- 
edly good-natured  and  benevolent;  his 
bonhomie  is  forced;  his  wit  biting;  his 
pride  easily  touched."  This  was  part  of 
the  published  description.  The  rest  of  the 
story  is  well  known,  how  Thackeray  asked 
for  an  explanation,  and,  receiving  none  in 
Yates's  short  note  of  reply,  complained  to 
the  committee,  and  how  the  committee  de- 
cided that  Yates  must  apologise  or  with- 
draw from  the  club;  how  Dickens  and 
Wilkie  Collins  and  others  supported  Yates 
at  the  meeting  and  were  beaten,  and  how 
Dickens  tried  to  mediate  between  the  two, 
a  fruitless  attempt  that  only  began  the 
long  estrangement  between  the  two  greater 
men.  Dickens,  who  had  resigned  twice 
from  the  club  previously  only  to  join  it 
again,  did  not  resign  at  this  time,  but 
somewhat  later  he  left  the  Garrick  be- 
cause it  would  not  elect  his  helper  and 
friend,  W.  H.  Wills. 

At  the  Garrick  Club,  also,  there  are 
memories  in  its  earlier  davs  of  Hook  and 
of  his  friend  Hill,  who  knew  "everything 


about  everbody,"  and  of  Barham  of  /n- 
goldsby  Legends,  and  of  Poole  of  Paul 
Pry  fame,  whom,  in  old  age,  Dickens 
helped  as  he  did  Leigh  Hunt  and  many 
other  impecunious  friends.  Later  came 
ahiong  others  Wilkie  Collins  and  the 
versatile  Charles  Reade,  lawyer,  novelist, 
dramatist,  fellow  of  Oxford  and  amateur 
musician,  Anthony  Trollope,  and  Bulwer- 
Lytton.  Then  there  were  H.  J.  Byron, 
the  wit.  dramatist  and  actor,  and  Beazlev, 
the  architect  of  the  famous  Lvccum.  now 
a  music-hall,  whose  quaint  epitaph  sug- 
gests his  life : 

Here  lies  Sam  Beazlev, 

Who  lived   well  and  died  easily. 

Here  were  Price,  the  American  man- 
ager, who  devised  the  famous  Garrick 
gin-punch,  made  of  soda,  Maraschino, 
gin,  lemon-peel  and  water,  it  is  said ;  and 
Mark  Lemon.  '  who  was  an  actor,  by 
report,  and  a  publican,  the  author  of 
sixty  plays,  critic,  lecturer,  and  one  of  the 
founders  and  the  first  editor  of  Punch, 
with  which  he  began  work  at  a  salary  of 
about  six  dollars  a  week ;  and  here  at  the 
Garrick  have  been  most  of  the  subsequent 
editors  of  Punch  as  well. 

The  Garrick  Club  was  founded  with  the 
express  object  of  bringing  together  on 
equal  terms  * 'actors  and  men  of  education 
and  refinement,"  a  phrase  that  suggests 
something  of  the  outlawry  of  the  old- 
time  actor.  It  is  not  unlike  the  raison 
d'etre  in  Edwin  Booth's  mind  of  The 
Players  in  New  York,  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  men  interested  in  the  drama, 
music,  literature  and  the  arts.  Most  of 
the  leading  English  actors  are  here,  men 
like  Sir  Squire  Bancroft,  who  has  retired 
from  the  stage,  but  not  from  regular 
attendance  at  the  Garrick,  and  Sir  Henry 
Irving,  and  Sir  Charles  Wyndham,  be- 
sides the  younger  men  like  Eorbes  Robert- 
son, George  Alexander  and  many  others. 
Mr.  Pinero  and  Mr.  Barrie,  Anthony 
Hope  and  Kenneth  Grahame  and  Charles 
Frohman  are  names  that  suggest  how  the 
varied  and  yet  allied  character  of  its  old- 
time  membership  is  retained.  The  club 
is  governed  by  a  committee  of  three 
trustees  and  twenty-four  members,  six  of 
the  latter  being  elected  yearly.  This  com- 
mittee elects  or  rejects  the  persons  pro- 
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posed  for  membership,  and  at  such  elec- 
tions at  least  seven  members  must  be 
present.  Two  black  balls  or  three  ex- 
clude, the  number  depending  upon 
whether  there  are  more  or  fewer  than 
twelve  committeemen  present. 

One  of  the  quietest  and  most  delightful 
of  the  London  clubs  haunted  by  literary 
men  at  their  leisure  is  the  Savile.  This 
club  started  in  Spring  Gardens,  moved 
later  to  Savile  Row,  and  at  last  found  its 
present  home  at  107  Piccadilly,  a  house 
which,  by  the  way,  belonged  once  to  Lord 
Rothschild,    and    was    his    gift    to    his 


daughter  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  to 
Lord  Rosebcry.  This  house,  with  its 
great  bow  windows  looking  out  upon  the 
kaleidoscopic  colour  and  movement  of 
Piccadilly  and  the  Green  Park  beyond, 
is  bright  and  cheery  and  unpretentious 
and  comfortable.  It  is,  first  of  all,  a  home, 
and  this  impression,  which  greets  the 
visitor  in  the  doorway,  grows  with  fur- 


ther acquaintance.  This  is  probably  the 
reason  why  so  little  has  been  written  about 
it,  and  about  its  members  in  connection 
with  it,  and  why  one  seldom,  if  ever,  hears 
its  members  speak  casually  of  the  inter- 
esting things  that  happen  and  are  told 
within  the  circle.  The  privacy  of  it  and 
the  genial  welcome  it  gives  to  a  stranger 
are  equally  those  of  a  family  rather  than 
of  a  typical  club.  If  you  lunch  there  in 
the  snug  dining-room  facing  Piccadilly 
you'll  find  the  members  in  groups,  not 
alone  nor  in  pairs,  at  the  tables.  Across 
from  you  you  recognise  in  the  midst  of 
the  chatting,  laughing  men  that  sur- 
round a  large  table,  the  well-known  faces 
of  Edmund  Gosse  and  Maurice  Hewlett. 
At  your  own  table  are — never  mind  who, 
but  a  most  delightful  and  informal  com- 
pany. And  neither  here,  nor  in  the  free- 
and-easy  smoking-room  afterwards,  nor 
in  any  other  room  in  the  cozy  house,  does 
the  icy  hand  of  tradition  prod  you  to  a 
rigid  propriety,  nor  does  a  sense  of  op- 
pressive dignity  stifle  your  voice  to  a 
whisper.  And  this  is  not  because  there  is 
not  tradition  here  and  dignity,  but  be- 
cause the  spirit  of  the  modern  club  over- 
rides both.  The  club  motto  describes  it: 
Sodaiitas  Convivium. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Lord  Kelvin 
are  two  of  the  four  trustees,  and  the  com  ■ 
mittee  includes  the  War  Secretary. 
Knights,  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  a 
well-known  writer  or  two  and  one  of  the 
most  popular  singers  in  England  and  in 
America.  If  you  run  hurriedly  through 
a  list  of  members,  you  will  find  among 
others  Thomas  Hardy,  who.  though  not 
known  as  a  club  man.  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Savile  as  long  as  the  humble  writer 
of  this  paper  has  lived  ;  Egerton  Castle, 
as  popular  in  his  club  as  he  is  at  the 
bookstalls ;  Stevenson's  friend.  Sydney 
Colvin,  who  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Savile;  Rider  Haggard,  who 
is  now  investigating  the  various  means  of 
help  given  to  the  unemployed  in  America ; 
Irving,  Kipling,  and  Ian  Maclaren.  Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury,  Professor  Ramsay 
and  Professor  Osier;  Max  Beerhohm, 
who  is  often  here,  and  Henry  Norman, 
who  finds  time  for  his  club  in  spite  of  his 
busy  life  as  "editor,  member  of  Parlia- 
ment and  motor  enthusiast."  Of  Ameri- 
cans, the  names  of  G.  H.  Putnam  and 
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Brander  Matthews  are  noticeable  at  a 
glance. 

The  entrance  fee  at  the  Savile  is  only 
half  the  Garrick  fee,  but  the  committee 
at  its  meeting  must  be  unanimous  for 
each  candidate  elected.  The  club's  ready 
hospitality  is  shown  by  its  method  of  ad- 
mitting foreigners  as  Honorary  Members 
for  a  month,  and  for  a  longer  period 
upon  the  payment  of  dues  paid  by  regular 
members,  as  well  as  by  the  free  welcome 
it  gives  to  the  casual  visitor. 

Adelphi  Terrace,  looking  down  from 
its  artificial  eminence  upon  the  hazy, 
smoky  Thames  between  Waterloo  Bridge 
and  Hungerford  Bridge,  is  a  place  of 
many  distinguished  memories.  Robert 
Adam  built  it,  and  named  adjacent  streets 
for  himself  and  his  brothers.  Below  it 
for  a  time  was  a  notorious  "thieves' 
kitchen,"  while  the  Terrace  itself  was  the 
home  of  David  Garrick — -who  called  it 
"Corner  Blessing,"  who  set  himself  up  as 
a  wine  merchant  here  because,  as  Foote 
remarked  slightingly.he  had  "three  quarts 
of  vinegar  in  the  cellar,"  and  who  lived 
a  number  of  years  and  died  at  No.  5 ; 
and  of  Isaac  Disraeli  and  his  famous  son ; 
of  Kate  Vaughan  and  of  Angelica  Kauf- 
man, and  of  Beauclerc,  to  whom  Dr. 
Johnson  came  almost  nightly  for  a  time  to 
drink  a  friendly  grog.  Here  in  one  of  the 
gaunt  old  houses,  another  of  which  is  the 
home  of  George  Bernard  Shaw,  dwells 
the  Savage  Club.  This  organisation,  like 
Punch,  started  in  a  tavern  bar.  It  was 
in  the  fifties ;  the  tavern  was  the  White 
Hart  on  Catharine  Street,  Strand,  and 
among  the  early  members  were  the 
Broughs,  the  Mayhews,  George  Augustus 
Sala,  Planche  and  Andrew  Halliday.  It 
was,  in  the  beginning,  something  of  a 
return  to  the  older  Bohemianism,  which 
was  gradually  dying  out,  something  of  a 
reaction  against  the  more  proper  clubs 
of  the  newer  time. 


There's 


1   the   phrase,   deny   it   who 


These  lines,  said  to  be  by  one  of  the 
Broughs,  suggest  the  feeling  of  the  early 
Savages,  who  vearned  more  for  con- 
geniality than  for  starched  propriety. 
The    name    came    from    a    collection    of 


weapons  and  shields  given  to  the  club, 
and  the  members  at  the  start  were,  most 
of  them,  journalists  and  playwrights, 
although  at  present  there  are  members  of 
all  the  artistic  crafts  and  professions  on 
the  Savage  lists.  For  a  time  the  club 
journeyed   from  one  tavern  to  another. 


There  are  memories  connected  with  an 
upper  chamber  of  a  hostelry  in  Vinegar 
Yard  and  with  the  Nell  Gwynn  among 
many.  It  gave  amateur  shows  and  held 
free-and-easy  dinners,  which  suggest- the 
names  of  Archer  and  John  Oxenford, 
Tom  Hood,  W.  J.  Prowse  and  George 
Cruikshank.  After  a  time  the  present 
club-house  became  the  "wigwam,"  and  al- 
though its  earlier  Bohemianism  has  been 
somewhat  sobered  down,  it  retains  much 
of  its  high  spirits  and  its  unforced  con- 
geniality. 

Saturday  nights  is  the  time  of  times  at 
the  Savage.  Then  after  dinner  is  over, 
and  after  the  chairman,  with  three  loud 
blows  of  a  South  Sea  Island  club  to  call 
attention,  has  given  permission  to  smoke, 
there  is  always  an  interesting  and  im- 
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prompt  u  programme  of  songs  and  con- 
juring and  jokes  and  impersonations — 
and  it  is.  it  may  be  remarked,  a  habit 
among  Savages  never  to  whisper  during  a 
performance.  And  these  Saturday  nights 
bring  reminiscences  of  others,  with  Toole 
as  the  centre  of  attention,  or  George 
Grossmith  or  Lionel  B rough  or  Lord 
Alverstone  singing  "The  Lass  that  Loved 
a  Sailor,"  or  Doctor  Xansen  dancing  his 
national  jig,  and  many  others  long  ago  or 
only  the  other  night.  Then  there  are  the 
annual  dinner  and  the  ladies'  dinner.  A 
handful  of  caricature  menus  introduce 
one  to  dozens  of  well-known  faces,  and 
perhaps  side  by  side  are  one  drawn  by 
Phil  May  and  another,  a  recent  one,  done 
with  Stanlow's  slender  lines. 

It  was  from  the  Savage  that  Artemus 
Ward  went  out  to  prove  the  credulity  of 
the  Londoner,  and  did  so  by  making  an 
astonished  waiter  and  the  proprietor  and 


a  crowd  between  him  and  the  doorway, 
bribed  a  policeman  to  put  handcuffs  on 
him  and  to  drag  him  through  the  mass. 
The  plan  worked  perfectly,  except  that  the 
policeman  forgot  to  take  off  the  hand- 
cuffs, much  to  Sothern's  subsequent  dis- 
comfort. Some  of  H.  J.  Byron's  clever- 
est remarks  were  made  at  the  Savage, 
although  not  in  its  present  rooms,  deco- 
rated with  old  photographs  and  relics  and 
shields  and  weapons  from  far-off  lands. 
One  night  a  certain  tragedian  who  was 
not  always  successful  was  trying  to  show 
an  artist  how  he  wished  a  poster  drawn. 
"But  you  know  I  don't  draw  well," 
added  the  tragedian.  "Yes,"  remarked 
Byron,  standing  near  by,  "that's  what  the 
managers  say."  Some  of  the  best  of 
Byron's  wit  was  often  expressed,  like 
Theodore  Hook's,  in  impromptu  verses. 
Late  in  life  he  remarked  concerning  the 
marriage  of  a  friend  named  Day  to  a 
Miss  Week: 


A  Week  y 
The  Insj 

There'll  soon  he  little  Days 
To  make  a  Wevk  again. 


Day  is  gained. 


the  guests  at  a  restaurant  l>clieve  that  he 
had  eaten  the  oyster  shells  as  well  as  the 
oysters  he  had  ordered.  The  story  of 
how  E.  A.  Sothern  attended  the  present 
King's  wedding  is  another  of  the  long  line 
of  Savage  yarns.     "Dundreary,"  finding 


The  real  spirit  of  fellowship  that  binds 
together  the  members  of  the  Savage  is 
shown  by  the  care  it  takes  of  members 
who  arc  "down  in  their  luck."  Many  a 
successful  benefit  has  the  club  arranged 
for  those  of  its  members  who.  growing 
old,  find  that  they  have  no  longer  a  great 
public  waiting  for  their  books  or  plays 
or  music  or  acting.  The  Savage  Club 
Studentship,  also,  is  maintaining  regu- 
larly a  relative  of  a  member  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music.  Its  general  rules  of 
government  are  not  unlike  those  of  other 
clubs,  except  that  a  candidate  for  mem- 
bership must  first  be  qualified  by  the  com- 
mittee, one  black  ball  in  five  excluding, 
and  can  then  use  the  club  for  one  month, 
mingling  with  the  members  and  being 
judged  by  them.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
his  election,  conducted  similarly  to  his 
qualification,  is  held.  A  list  of  writers 
and  actors  and  artsts.  well  known  to  the 
American  public  and  members  of  the 
Savage,  would  be  so  long  as  to  be  tiring. 
And.  after  all.  (he  qualification  of  con- 
genial comradeship  seems  to  be  more  im- 
portant at  the  Adelphi  Terrace  house  than 
that  of  great  public  reputation. 
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Up  in  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  there  is 
a  quiet  little  free-and-easy  club,  the  Yor- 
ick,  where  writers  and  artists  and  actors 
congregate.  The  inimitable  W.  W. 
Jacobs  is  often  there,  and  G.  B.  Burgin 
and  Sydney  Sime,  whose  sketches  line  the 
walls,  and'  W.  Pett  Ridge,  and  Walter 
Passmore  and  W.  S.  Penley  of  Charley's 
Aunt  fame  and  many  more.  It  has  a 
unique  possession  in  a  proprietor  who 
takes  away  many  of  the  members'  diffi- 
culties and  studies  their  comforts  as  the 
best  stewards  and  supervisors  seldom  do. 
Across  the  way,  Henry  Norman,  M.P., 
showed  me  the  other  day  the  former 
rooms  of  the  Greenroom  Club,  with  their 
handsome  oak  wainscoting,  now  Sir 
Henry  Irving's  offices,  and  those  of 
William  Heineman,  the  publisher.  Mr. 
Norman's  private  editorial  office  is  the 
old  Greenroom  kitchen.  The  club  is  now 
in  Leicester  Square,  with  a  membership 
made  up  in  the  main  of  playwrights  and 
actors.  Then  there  is  the  Authors'  Club, 
with  many  of  the  most  noted  writers  in 
England  on  its  general  committee,  with 
the  unique  organisation  for  a  club  of  a 
limited  liability  company,  and  with  a 
pleasant  group  of  rooms  in  Whitehall 
Court  for  a  home.  There  is  the  Sesame 
Club,  with  a  charming  club-house  in  Dover 
Street,  and  with  a  mixed  membership  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  interested  in  literary 
study,  and  more  particularly  in  educa- 
tional work.  Here  the  members  meet  on 
Mondays  for  lectures  and  discussions,  and 
more  practically,  along  with  their  social 
and  literary  interests,  they  have  opened 
a  House  for  Home  Life  Training  in  St. 
John's  Wood.    And  there  is  the  Lyceum, 


the  woman's  literary  club  about  whose 
international  plans  so  much  has  been 
heard  recently.  Surelv  the  idea  of  being 
a  member  of  many  clubs  in  one  is  attract- 
ive, and  for  the  woman  abroad  the  possi- 
bility of  finding  a  club  home  awaiting  her 
in  every  large  centre  of  population  will 
take  away  much  of  the  unpleasantness  of 
travel. 

Of  literary  dining  clubs  there  is  no  end, 
and  many  of  them  have  traditions  and 
striking  anecdote  and  interesting  associa- 
tions in  abundance.  The  Whitefriars 
Club  was  started  ten  years  after  the 
Savage,  the  nucleus  being  a  group  of 
journalists  that  gathered  daily  at  a  restau- 
rant near  Fleet  Street.  It  wandered  from 
Radley's  Hotel,  Blackfxiars,  to  the  Mitre 
Tavern  in  Fleet  Street  and  elsewhere,  but 
finally  more  than  twenty  years  ago  to 
Anderton's  in  Fleet  Street,  where  the 
present  club  room  faces  the  narrow  "lane 
of  letters,"  and  where  the  weekly  dinners 
are  held.  The  Whitefriars  has  retained 
its  character  as  a  dining  club,  and  most  of 
its  pleasantest  memories  are  bound  up  in 
its  Friday  night  feasts.  Looking  down  the 
years,  we  can  find  William  Black  celebrat- 
ing his  first  real  success  as  a  novelist  in 
the  little  room  at  Radley's,  actors  like 
Barry  Sullivan  and  Wilson  Barrett  at  the 
Mitre,  and  writers  like  Tom  Hood  the 
younger  and  Richard  Whiteing,  Henty, 
and  many  others  among  the  group  of 
hard-working  successful  editors  and 
leader  writers  and  critics.  And  we  hear 
stories  of  Mark  Twain's  visit  before  the 
time  of  his  larger  success,  and  of  Toaquin 
Miller. 

Coming  to  the  present,  the  best  idea 
of  the  club  can  be  gained  at  one  of  the 
Friday  night  dinners.  Winston  Spencer 
Churchill,  M.P.,  is  the  Prior  of  the  even- 
ing and  Lloyd  George.  M.P..  is  the  chief 
guest.  Across  from  us  at  the  table  Shan 
Bullock  and  Stephen  Gwynne  are  chat- 
ting—the Irish  question,  probably;  not 
far  away  is  the  "F.  C.  G.,"  the  Nast  of 
present-day  English  caricature :  in  an- 
other corner  is  Clement  Shorter,  and  near 
him  Dr.  Robertson  Nicol  of  the  English 
Bookman.  G.  B.  Burgin  is  here,  and  Mr. 
Dent,  the  publisher,  and  many  others 
equally  well  known.  They  have  come 
direct  from  their  offices,  many  of  them. 
and  there  is  no  formality  about  any  of 
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them.  After  dinner  there  are  speeches 
and  a  general  discussion  and  afterwards 
social  chat  in  the  club  room — everything 
very  interesting,  very  unostentatious  and 
very  pleasant  and  everything  suggestive 
of  a  real  brotherhood  in  the  craft.  It  is 
a  most  delightful  evening,  one  that  makes 
an  outsider  understand  the  loyalty  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  friars  for  their  order. 
They  have  larger  dinners  than  this  one, 
and  smoking  concerts,  and  they  go  on 
pilgrimages — "beanfeasts"  to  the  ordi- 
nary— to  their  honorary  members,  George 
Meredith  and  Thomas  Hardy,  or  else- 
where in  the  summer  time,  but  the  Friday 
nights  when  they  dine — as  the  friars  of 
olden  time  fasted— are,  after  all,  the  cen- 
tral features  of  the  club  life.  Incidentally, 
the  Whitefriars  publish  their  own  little 
journal,  which  seems  inevitable  when  one 
tries  to  imagine  how  many  volumes  of 
printed  matter,  if  they  were  gathered  to- 
gether, these  one  hundred   friars  write 


yearly   in  books  and  magazines  and  in 
newspapers  and  news  weeklies. 

There  is  a  pitiful  story  told  of  Philip 
Bourke  Marston,  the  blind  writer.  One 
day  a  particularly  good  idea  came  to  him, 
and  he  sat  down  to  his  typewriter  with 
enthusiasm.  He  wrote  rapidly  for  hours, 
and  had  nearly  finished  the  story  when 
a  friend  came  in.  "Read  that,"  said 
Marston  proudly,  "and  tell  me  what  you 
think  of  it."  The  friend  stared  at  the 
happy  author  and  then  at  the  blank  sheets 
of  paper  in  his  hand  before  he  was  able 
to  understand  the  little  tragedy.  The 
ribbon  had  been  taken  from  the  type- 
writer, and  Marston 's  toil  was  for  nothing. 
He  never  had  the  heart  to  write  that  story 
again.  It  was  about  Marston  that  a 
group  of  men  gathered  often  at  Pagani's 
restaurant,  which  served  as  the  beginning 
of  what  is  now  the  New  Vagabond  Club. 
The  New  Vagabonds  dine  together  only 
half  a  dozen  times  a  year,  but  they  make 
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up  for  the  small  number  of  dinners  by  the 
large  number  of  diners  and  the  sump- 
tuousness  of  the  feasts.  These  dinners  are 
held  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  and  are  attended 
by  the  members  and  their  wives  or  their 
husbands  and  their  friends.  At  the  most 
recent  dinner,  at  which  Lord  Roberts  and 
Marconi  were  the  principal  speakers,  I 
noticed  many  members  of  other  clubs  at 
the  crowded  tables  and  among  the  groups 
in  the  reception-room.  And  this  is  char- 
acteristic, for  the  New  Vagabonds  bring 
together  as  many  workers  in  the  arts  and 
lovers  of  the  arts  as  it  would  seem  pos- 
sible to  gather  at  such  functions.  They 
are  New  Vagabonds,  for  the  temperament 
is  still  of  Vagabondia,  although  the  new 
with  their  luxury  have  swung  to  the  oppo- 
site pole  from  the  simplicity  of  the  old. 

There  are  three  well-known  little 
dining  clubs  which  group  in  each  case 
about  the  personality  and  the  work  of 
old-time  writers.  The  Johnson  Club  has 
for  many  years  brought  together  John- 
son scholars  and  Johnson  enthusiasts.  An 
idea  of  the  serious  work  it  does  during 
its  social  evenings  at  various  Fleet  Street 
taverns  can  be  obtained  from  the  pub- 
lished Johnson  Club  papers.  The  Omar 
Khayyam  Club  ts  a  dozen  years  old. 
Among  its  early  members  were  Justin 
Huntley  McCarthy,  William  Watson, 
Richard  Le  Gallienne,  Augustine  Birrell 
and  Edmund  Gosse,  all  devotees  of  Fitz- 
gerald's poem.  Most  of  its  members  are 
men  of  real  literary  and  artistic  achieve- 
ment, and  they  look  back  upon  many  en- 
joyable gatherings,  including  one  at 
which    George    Meredith    and    Thomas 


Hardy  made  their  maiden  speeches  and 
Andrew  Lang  and  Edmund  Gosse  con- 
tributed poems.  In  a  group  of  its  menu 
cards,  on  each  of  which  are  an  original 
poem  and  an  original  drawing  by  indi- 
vidual members,  one  can  find  verses  by 
Edmund  Gosse,  Austin  Dobson,  Grant 
Allen,  Owen  Seaman  and  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  and  drawings  by  Frank  Brang-  , 
wyn,  Alfred  East  and  Soloman  J.  Solo- 
man,  A.R.A.,  among  the  number.  The 
"Boz"  Club  was  founded,  naturally,  it 
seems,  at  the  Athenaeum  less  than  five 
years  ago,  and  at  its  first  dinner  the 
chairman  directed  affairs  from  "Boz's" 
own  chair  from  Gad's  Hill,  and  there  were 
among  the  diners  Dickens's  favourite  son, 
two  artists  who  had  illustrated  Our 
Mutual  Friend  and  Edwin  Drood,  the  son 
of  the  famous  "Buz  Fuz,"  a  writer  who 
had  written  five  novels  for  Dickens's  All 
The  Year  Round,  and  a  number  of  ad- 
mirers in  the  craft  of  to-day.  A  glance 
through  "Boz"  Club  papers  finds  records 
of  dinners  at  the  Criterion  followed  by 
interesting  Dickens  discussion  and  anec- 
dote by  interesting  men  of  letters ;  and  of 
tours  in  Dickens's  country  by  groups  of 
members. 

The  gamut  of  literary  men's  clubs  is  a 
long  one,  for  you  can  find  a  writer  01  two 
in  nearly  every  club  in  London,  at  the 
Reform  or  at  Boodles  or  at  the  Army  and 
Navy.  But  perhaps  enough  has  been  said 
to  suggest  the  heritage  which  is  the  pos- 
session of  the  members  of  the  more  dis- 
tinctly literary  clubs  and  to  trace  some- 
thing of  the  surroundings  within  which 
that  heritage  is  being  added  to  yearly. 


THE  PERSONAL  EQUATION   AND 
SOME    RECENT    BOOKS 


■  N  elaborating  his  theory 
Hof  Lc  Roman  Experi- 
\  mental.  Zola  once  made 
Hthe  sweeping  statement 
I  that  the  personal  element 
■should  be  allowed  to  play 
3  no  other  pan  in  litera- 
ture titan  as  a  sort  of  starting  point,  an 
initial  impulse.  The  "experimental 
novelist."  he  goes  on  to  say.  is  one  who 
"accepts  established  facts,  and  shows 
mankind  and  society  as  factors  in  the 
mechanism  of  scientific  phenomena,  at 
the  same  time  doing  his  best  to  keep  his 
personal  opinions,  his  ii  priori  ideas. 
under  the  control  of  observation  and  ex- 
perience." To-day  the  reading  world  no 
longer  knows  or  cares  to  know  anything 
about  "experimental"  fiction.  Zola  him- 
self lived  long  enough  to  get  as  far  away 
as  an  author  well  could  get  from  his 
original  theories,  and  to  pass  from  a 
would-be  impartial  observer  of  life  to  an 
almost  fanatical  preacher  of  new  doctrines. 
And  even  his  earlier  volumes,  the  books 
by  which  he  will  be  longest  remembered. 
L'Asstmmoir  and  .Yiinj  and  Lj  £VMrf<r. 
wfll  live  because,  in  spite  of  his  theories. 
they  bear  the  stamp  of  the  strongest  per- 
sonality that  the  past  halt  century  pro- 
duced in  French  fiction. 

Nevertheless,  this  principle  of  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  personal  equation  in 
fiction  is  one  of  a  number  of  principles 
which  it  seems  worth  while  to  cu'!  for 
preservation  from  out  of  a  riotous  growth 
of  fantastic  and  irrational  literary  doc- 
trines. It  would  certainly  do  no  harm  if 
every  modern  novelist  should  copy  the 
above  quotation  and  keep  it  pimed  up  in 
a  conspicuous  place  above  his  desk.  To 
eliminate  the  author's  personality  is.  of 
course,  an  impossibility- :  but  a  strong/. 
determined,  consistent  iffcrt  in  that  iirec- 
tion  wSI  almost  always  be  r:".:weol  "ty  a 
gain  in  power  and  artistic  value.  Ot 
course,  no  writer  can  keep  hitusei:  oct  ■::" 
his  books,  whether  he  writes  criticise:,  or 
poetry,  or  detective  stories.  The  very 
choke  of  his  subject  tells  yon  something 


of  his  personal  tastes;  the  sort  of  people 
he  pictures,  their  nature,  actions  and  the 
fate  that  overtakes  them,  inevitably  re- 
veals a  part  of  his  philosophy  of  life.     It 
is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  criticism 
to  praise  a  realistic  writer  for  his  photo- 
graphic accuracy ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
phrase  would  be  a  violent  hyperbole,  if  it 
were  not  so  trite.     An  author  who  imi- 
tated even  approximately  the  fidelity  of  a 
camera's  lens,  who  attempted  to  give  a 
comprehensive  inventory  of  the  contents 
of  a  room,  the  moving  panorama  of  a 
busy  street,  would  not  run  the  risk  of 
seriously  boring  his  reader,  but  he  would 
depart  very  far  from  a  truthful  imitation 
of  the  way  in  which  things  present  them- 
selves in   real  life.     When  we  enter   a 
room,  or  when  we  walk  down  a  crowded 
avenue,  not  one  of  us  ever  takes  in  every 
petty-  detail  at  a  glance.     An  attempt  to 
do  so  would  result  in  a  mere  blm   of 
impressions,  like  a  time  exposure  from 
the  window  of  a  moving  railway  carriage. 
What  we  actually  do  is  to  pick  out  just 
a  few  details  in  an  impressionistic  fash- 
ion, and  no  two  men  will  pick  out  the 
same  set.  but  each  will  make  his  instinc- 
tive choice  according  to  his  special  tem- 
perament and  training.     The  most  real- 
istic of  novelists  can  do  no  more  nor  less 
than   this,  if  he  is   picturing  merely  a 
dining-room  or  a  boudoir.    By  a  study  of 
die   household   furnishings  and   decora- 
tions  to  be   found   in  the   novels  of   a 
Bocrget  or  Henry  Tames  you  mav  form 
a  shrewd  estimate  of  the  author's  degree 
of  culture  and  artistic  taste.     From  the 
manner  in  which  he  describes  his  heroines 
y<m  say  conjecture  his  ideal  of  feminine 
beauty.     S^ne    authors.    iu     describing 
women,  will  always  begin  with  the  colour 
or  their  eyes:  others  will  perhaps  forget 
to  speak  of  their  eyes  at  ail.  but   »:" 
iweil  tiute  after  time,  upon  the  length, 
the  luxuriance,  the  inimitable  shade  of 
their  hair.     * :  take  an  example  almost 
at  rattdom.  Marion  Crawford  is  one  of  the 
novelists  to  wicm  a  woman's  hair  is  her 
greatest  glory.    In  A  CtfWtt&r-Msier'j 
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Romance,  he  says  specifically  that  "we 
all  feel  that  a  woman's  sacrifice  can  go  no 
further  than  in  giving  her  head  to  the 
shears."  D'Annunzio,  on  the  other  hand, 
finds  a  special  charm  in  a  woman's  hand. 
The  eyes,  the  hair,  the  lips,  he  mentions 
casually ;  but  the  hands  he  never  wearies 
of  describing — their  strength,  their  flexi- 
bility, the  hundred  different  sensations 
that  their  touch  conveys.  And  when,  in 
La  Gioconda,  he  wishes  to  symbolise  a 
woman's  greatest  physical  sacrifice,  it  is 
not  her  hair  that  she  gives  to  the  shears, 
but  her  hands  to  the  surgeon's  knife — 
the  frail,  white  hands,  crushed  under  the 
falling  statue  which  they  save. 

But  revelations  like  these  of  an  author's 
personality  are  involuntary  and  inevitable. 
To  avoid  them  one  must  cease  altogether 
to  put  pen  to  paper.  But  what  lies  with- 
in the  power  of  every  writer  is  to  shun  a 
direct  expression  of  his  personal  views,  a 
deliberate  criticism  of  the  actions  of  his 
characters,  a  specific  statement  of  what  he 
finds  wrong  in  the  existing  conditions  of 
societv,  and  how  he  would  alter  the  run- 
ning  of  the  universe,  if  he  had  the  power. 
Much  has  been  said  both  for  and  against 
the  so-called  problem  novel.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  every  novel  that  fearlessly  and 
faithfully  pictures  life  is  a  problem  novel, 
a  novel  of  many  and  very  complex  prob- 
lems. Every  human  life  is  full  of  just 
such  problems,  of  which  we  are  living 
the  solutions  day  by  day.  And  often  the 
most  widely  discussed  novels  are  pre- 
cisely those  that  involve  some  crucial 
question  of  conscience,  some  vital  differ- 
ence of  standards,  moral,  religious  or 
political.  When  such  a  question  is  fairly 
presented,  with  an  honest  attempt  at  im- 
partiality, then  no  matter  which  side  you 
espouse,  you  may  read  it  with  interest, 
even  with  enthusiasm.  But  a  problem 
novel,  developed  in  a  spirit  of  partisan- 
ship, becomes  not  merely  irritating,  but 
intolerable.  And  scarcely  more  endurable 
than  the  «iovel  in  which  the  author  avow- 
edly holds  a  brief  for  a  particular  cause, 
is  that  in  which  some  one  character  is 
shoved  ostentatiously  forward  as  the 
author's  spokesman  and  praised  and 
petted  and  made  to  prosper,  all  on  account 
of  his  iconoclastic  views  of  existing  social 
institutions. 

Among  the  novels  of  the  current  month 


there  is  one  which  would  serve  admirably 

as  a  text  for  a  lengthy 

'The  Unwritten  disquisition      upon     the 
LaW#»  subject  of  the  Personal 

E  q  u  a  t  i  o  n — The  Un- 
written Law,  by  Arthur 
Henry.  To  describe  it  as  an  example  of 
violent  partisanship  would  be  eminently 
unjust.  Yet  one  feels  from  the  opening 
to  the  closing  page  that  it  is  the  outcome 
of  long  pent-up  feeling  struggling  to  find 
expression,  and  that  it  is  little  short  of 
heroism  on  the  author's  part  to  have  kept 
himself  properly  in  the  background.  The 
tendency  to  preach  and  to  moralise  comes 
naturally  to  Mr.  Henry.  One  has  only  to 
recall  those  two  unique  volumes,  An 
Island  Cabin  and  The  House  in  the 
Woods,  in  order  to  realise  that  their 
charm  depends  equally  upon  their  simple, 
vivid  portrayal  of  a  life  close  to  nature, 
and  upon  the  genial  and  helpful  philoso- 
phy interwoven  in  every  page.  But  in 
those  earlier  books  Mr.  Henry  was  in 
tune  with  his  surroundings.  Simple  liv- 
ing, wholesome  toil,  the  breath  of  the 
ocean,  the  balsam  of  the  woods — these 
are  the  essentials  of  his  modest  idea  of 
happiness.  But  in  a  great  city,  with  the 
rush  and  turmoil  of  its  traffic  all  around 
him,  the  greed  of  modern  competition, 
the  injustice  of  social  ethics  before  his 
eyes,  Mr.  Henry  finds  chiefly  discord. 
And  while  in  The  Unzvritten  Law  he  has 
for  the  most  part  allowed  the  develop- 
ment of  characters  and  the  unfolding  of 
plot  to  teach  their  own  lesson,  yet  every 
now  and  then  an  ironic  turn  of  phrase,  a 
parenthetical  comment,  perhaps  merely 
the  slight  colouring  given  by  a  special 
choice  of  adjective,  shows  how  gladly  the 
author  would  have  welcomed  a  chance  to 
take  a  personal  part  in  the  argument,  and 
thereby  seriously  weakened  a  book  of 
very  unusual  quality  and  force. 

To  begin  with,  The  Unwritten  Law  is 
an  encouraging  example  of  that  best  sort 
of  realism,  which  has  had  far  too  few 
exponents  in  this  country — the  frank  and 
fearless  sort  which  does  not  deliberately 
seek  out  the  unsavoury  things  of  life,  yet 
does  not  flinch  from  them  if  they  are  seen 
to  form  a  logical  part  of  the  story  to  be 
told.  The  style  is  simple,  at  times  almost 
to  the  point  of  baldness.  The  separate 
scenes   read   like   so   many   transcripts 
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direct  from  real  life;  at  first  they  give 
one  a  confused  impression,  not  of  a  single 
story,  but  of  fragments  from  many 
stories,  detached  and  isolated.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  as  the  details  are  filled  in, 
the  many-sided  picture  begins  to  take* 
definite  form.  One  realises  the  patience 
and  skill  required  to  bring  the  motley 
elements  of  metropolitan  life  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  canvas.  Here  are  char- 
acters drawn  from  all  the  various  social 
strata — lawyers,  judges,  Wall  Street  mag- 
nates; simple,  plodding  working  men; 
leaders  of  exclusive  social  circles ;  daugh- 
ters of  the  tenements  and  sweat-shops 
and  their  chosen  comrades,  the  toughs 
and  hoodlums  of  the  citv  streets. 

The  complexity  of  the  plot  makes  the 
book  a  peculiarly  difficult  one  to  epito- 
mise. There  is  no  one  central  thread  to 
which  the  others  are  subordinated;  there 
are  fully  half  a  dozen  of  equal  promi- 
nence. First  of  all  there  is  a  delightful 
old  German  family;  simple,  genial  Karl 
Fischer  and  his  equally  lovable  old  wife, 
Katrina.  All  their  lives  they  have  worked 
and  saved  and  denied  themselves  in  order 
to  have  a  modest  competence  for  their  old 
age  and  enough  to  secure  the  future  of 
their  daughters,  Emeline  and  Thekla. 
And  suddenly  one  day  when  old  Karl 
goes  to  the  savings  bank  to  draw  his 
quarterly  interest  the  bank  is  no  longer 
there.  It  has  failed  weeks  ago,  and  his 
money  is  gone.  Karl  is  an  engraver  by 
trade;  and  feeling  that  the  public  has 
stolen  his  money,  his  simple  mind  sees 
no  harm  in  trying  to  get  it  back  by  coun- 
terfeiting bills.  Discovery  inevitably  fol- 
lows, then  a  perfunctory  trial,  and  the 
bewildered  and  broken-hearted  old  man 
passes  the  remnant  of  his  days  in  Sing 
Sing  prison. 

Then  there  is  the  subsequent  story  of 
the  two  daughters.  Emeline,  selfish,  am- 
bitious, aristocratic  in  her  tastes,  ashamed 
of  her  parents,  determined  to  rise  in  spite 
of  them,  in  the  end  actually  accomplishes 
the  prodigy  of  marrying  into  the  most 
exclusive  circles.  Thekla,  on  the  other 
hand,  loyal,  impulsive,  unable  to  deny 
those  she  cares  for  anything  they  ask,  un- 
thinkingly goes  to  her  ruin  through  an 
excess  of  generosity.  And  the  fault,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Henry,  lies  with  society 
for  not  having  learned  how  to  make  the 


world  a  safe  place  for  its  Theklas  to 
live  in. 

Then  there  are  the  Storrs  family,  am- 
bitious social  climbers,  greedy  for  wealth. 
Mr.  Storrs  makes  the  mistake  of  specu- 
lating foolishly,  using  securities  that  be- 
long to  the  bank  of  which  he  is  president. 
In  the  crash  which  follows  the  bank  goes 
down,  incidentally  ruining  Karl  Fischer ; 
and  Mr.  Storrs  comes  out  of  the  wreck 
penniless,  but  with  untarnished  name, 
having  saddled  his  crime  upon  the  stouter 
shoulders  of  a  younger  man. 

Then  there  is  Adams,  the  young  law- 
yer from  the  West,  outspoken,  icono- 
clastic, full  of  wrath  against  the  modern 
spirit  of  hypocrisy.  It  is  he  who  under- 
takes the  defence  of  the  old  counterfeiter, 
Karl  Fischer,  and  does  him  more  harm 
than  good  by  his  intemperate  and  social- 
istic doctrines.  It  is  he  who  loves  and 
finally  wins  the  younger  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Storrs,  who  is  reduced  to  keeping  an  ex- 
clusive boarding  house  on  the  northern 
side  of  Washington  Square,  and  a 
stranger  wooing  than  that  of  Adams 
never  found  its  way  into  print.  Race 
suicide  and  the  joys  of  having  a  large 
family  are,  in  Adams's  opinion,  not  only 
a  proper  topic  of  conversation  for  an  en- 
gaged couple,  but  an  essential  topic,  and 
he  is  surprised  and  hurt  that  Lou  does 
not  share  his  views.  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  interwoven  threads  that  go  to 
make  this  strong,  many-coloured,  some- 
what uneven  story  of  The  Unwritten 
Lazv.  It  will  inevitably  provoke  discus- 
sion ;  it  will  arouse  some  antagonism ;  but 
it  cannot  fail  to  make  people  think. 

The  Apple  of  Eden,  by   E.   Temple 
Thurston,  is  an  admirable  instance  of  the 

conscientious    repression 

-The  Apple  of    °*  the  a«*hor'^P«rs?nal 
Eden"  views.      The   book   is    a 

studv  of  celibacv,  but 
whether  the  writer  ap- 
proves or  disapproves;  whether,  indeed, 
he  is  Catholic  or  Protestant,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  book  to  show.  A  good  many 
readers  will  probably  be  attracted  to  the 
volume  by  the  fact  that  it  is  written  by  the 
husband  of  the  author  of  the  Masque- 
rader.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
two  books  are  not  in  the  same  class.  The 
one  was  simply  an  ingenious  plot  de- 
veloped with  a  well-sustained  cleverness ; 
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the  other  is  a  searching  and  pitiless  anal- 
ysis of  a  human  soul.  Father  Michael 
is  a  young  Irish  priest,  uncompromisingly 
austere,  deeply  learned  in  the  wisdom  of 
books,  but  of  childlike  ignorance  regard- 
ing the  ways  of  the  world.  From  his 
earliest  years  he  has  grown  up  with  the 
idea  of  becoming  a  priest.  He  took  the 
vow  of  celibacy  at  an  age  when  he  did  not 
fully  understand  the  significance  of  what 
he  promised.  His  first  awakening  comes 
one  day  when  a  supplicant  at  the  window 
of  the  confessional  acknowledges  that  he 
has  sinned,  tempted  by  the  beauty  of  a 
woman's  hair — hair  of  a  wonderful  au- 
burn red.  The  austere  young  priest  re- 
fuses absolution ;  but  after  the  supplicant 
has  gone  he  finds  that  he  cannot  put  out 
of  his  mind  this  strange,  new  idea  that 
temptation  may  lurk  in  one  colour  of  hair 
rather  than  in  another.  From  the  first 
implanting  of  this  vague  idea  the  book 
follows  out  fearlessly  and  relentlessly  the 
consequences  of  a  late  awakening  of  a 
powerful  nature  to  a  comprehension  of 
the  significance  of  sex.  It  is  not  a  book 
to  be  placed  unthinkingly  in  the  hands 
of  the  indiscriminate  reader.  But  that 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of 
the  strongest  pieces  of  psychological  fic- 
tion that  has  appeared  in  English  in  many 
a  long  month — one  which  takes  a  grip 
upon  the  imagination  that  cannot  easily 
be  throwrn  off. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has  always  con- 
scientiously held  herself  aloof  from  any 

active  intervention  in  the 
"The  Marriage  solution  of  the  problems 
of  William  that   her  books   present. 

Ashe."  The  most  notable  differ- 

ence in  her  later  volumes, 
since  she  turned  aside  from  religious 
wrangles  and  the  clash  of  creeds,  is  that 
the  study  of  character  and  human  life  is 
steadily  playing  a  larger  part,  and  the 
specific  problem  a  smaller,  in  the  struc- 
ture of  her  plots.  In  some  respects  The 
Marriage  of  William  Ashe  is  as  fine  a 
piece  of  fiction  as  Mrs.  Ward  has  yet 
produced.  Yet  it  is  somewhat  puzzling 
to  put  into  words  just  what  her  central 
problem  is.  If  the  attempt  must  be  made, 
it  resolves  itself  into  something  like  this : 
to  what  extent  is  it  the  duty  of  the  wife 
of  a  rising  young  statesman  to  put  aside 
her  own  personal  prejudices  and  ignore 


slights  and  insults  for  the  sake  of  smooth- 
ing her  husband's  upward  course?  And 
in  the  case  of  a  capricious  and  headstrong 
young  woman,  who  lets  her  own  social 
feuds  outweigh  the  success  of  her  hus- 
band's career,  to  what  extent  has  he  the 
right  to  control  her?  Considered  not  as 
a  problem,  but  simply  as  a  study  in  in- 
compatibility, The  Marriage  of  William 
Ashe  is  a  piece  of  subtle  and  delicate 
workmanship.  Ashe,  himself  a  born 
^statesman,  yet  distrustful  of  his  own 
powers;  ambitious  and  yet  hampered  by. 
a  besetting  indolence;  seeing  clearly  the 
path  open  before  him  to  a  coveted  place 
in  the  cabinet,  if  only  his  wife  can  be 
made  to  refrain  from  offending  the  wife 
of  the  English  Premier.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  young  wife,  little  more 
than  a  girl,  half  French  by  birth  and  edu- 
cation, wholly  French  in  excitability  and 
caprice,  loving  her  husband  heart  and 
soul,  and  yet  unable  to  compel  herself  to 
utter  the  few  tactful  words  that  might 
have  saved  him  from  political  defeat. 
Nothing  could  be  better  or  more  convinc- 
ing than  fully  two-thirds  of  the  history 
of  this  ill-assorted  marriage.  But  when 
we  come  to  the  episode  of  the  satiric 
novel  that  Ashe's  wife  Kitty  has  secretly 
written,  heaping  ridicule  upon  the  Pre- 
mier, the  Premier's  wife,  and  all  hen* 
husband's  various  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Commons;  when,  moreover,  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  she  publishes  this 
book  without  her  husband's  knowledge, 
and  yet  with  no  suspicion  that  it  will  seri- 
ously disturb  him,  or  in  any  way  injure 
his  career,  the  storv  ceases  to  seem  al- 
together  plausible.  As  for  the  further 
developments,  when  Kitty,  crushed  and 
repentent,  is  hastening  back  to  London  to 
rejoin  her  husband,  but  suddenly  turns 
aside  and  elopes  with  a  man  whom  she 
has  long  feared  and  avoided,  the  story 
suddenly  takes  on  a  flavour  unpleasantly 
akin  to  melodrama,  and  the  final  ex- 
pedient of  removing  this  poor  misguided 
little  woman  from  her  husband's  path  by 
killing  her  off  with  hasty  consumption, 
somehow  savours  of  the  wanton  and  need- 
less cruelty  of  tearing  a  butterfly  wing 
from  wing.  Yet  none  of  this  alters  the 
fact  that  the  volume  contains  a  score  of 
admirable  portraits — British  statesmen, 
Peers,  Bishops,  ladies  of  rank  and  quality 
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drawn  with  a  discrimination,  a  vividness, 
a  delicate  nuance  of  satire  such  as  prob- 
ably no  other  woman  novelist  of  to-day 
could  equal. 

Among  the  women  writers  of  Italy 
there  is  no  one  aside  from  Matilde  Serao 
who  so  well  deserves  to  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  outside  world  as  the  Sar- 
dinian novelist  Grazia  Deledda. 

In  style  she  is  as  simple  and  unaffect- 
ed as  Verga  himself.  She  effaces  herself 
almost  wholly,  she  makes  you  see  the* 
primitive  life  of  her  little  island  almost 
as  vividly  as  though  you  were  there  in 
person.  A  great  part  of  her  stories  you 
must  listen  to  in  the  quaint  phraseology 
of  the  Sardinian  peasants,  full  of  homely 
proverbs,  quaint  superstitions,  strange  and 
grotesque  curses.    Much  of  her  best  work 

has  taken  the  form  of  the 
"After  the  short  story,  yet  her  novel 

Divorce."  After  the  Divorce    just 

put     into     English     by 
Maria  Hornor  Lansdale, 
will  form  a  worthy  introduction  to  the 
attention  of  American  readers. 

It  is  simply  the  history  of  a  man  ac- 
cused, tried  and  condemned  to  twenty- 
seven  years'  imprisonment  for  a  murder 
that  he  had  not  committed.  At  the  time 
of  his  arrest  he  had  been  but  a  few  months 
married,  and  owing  to  family  opposition 
and  his  own  poverty,  they  had  dispensed 
with  the  religious  service,  and  had  only 
the  civil  ceremony.  TM  man  is  con- 
vinced that  his  imprisonment  has  come  as 
a  punishment  for  his  neglect  of  this  sacra- 
ment, and  as  a  punishment  he  accepts  it 
with  courage.  The  child  born  after  his 
arrest  he  sees  but  once  at  the  close  of  the 
trial.  Shortly  after  it  sickens  and  dies. 
For  three  years  the  young  wife  cherishes 
his  memory,  holding  out  against  the  com- 
bined attack  of  all  her  relatives,  who 
urge  her  to  take  advantage  of  the  Italian 
divorce  law,  which  will  grant  her  freedom 
from  a  felon  serving  a  longer  term  than 
ten  years.  But  finally  she  yields,  gets  her 
divorce  and  marries  the  rich  and  dissolute 
son  of  the  village  syndic.  And  then, 
when  she  has  barely  had  time  to  learn  to 
what  a  life  of  drudgery  and  abuse  she  has 
condemned  herself,  the  real  murderer  is 
discovered,  and  her  first  husband,  Con- 
stantino, is  set  free.  Among  a  primitive 
people  like  the  Sardinians,  the  conse- 


quences of  his  return  are  simply  inevi- 
table, and  it  is  an  additional  evidence  of 
the  author's  admirable  self-restraint  that 
she  manages  the  final  scenes  without 
unnecessary  tragedy. 

An  odd  little  story  published  anony- 
mously, but  written  with  such  marked 
individually  of  style  as  should  sooner  or 
later  make  identification  easy,  bears  the 
fantastic  name  of  The  Opal  Edith  Dud- 
ley is  a  young  woman  who  from  child- 
hood has  been  trained  to 
respond  with  marvellous 
"The  OpaLM        brilliancy  to  the  moods 

and  opinions  and  ideals 
of  each  and  every  per- 
son that  she  successively  talks  with.    She 
is  literally  a  human  opal,  flashing  into 
strange  and  iridescent  fire.    But  she  has 
no  individuality,  she  is  all  things  to  all 
men,  a  mere  echo  of  the  person   with 
whom  she  is  for  the  moment   talking. 
Philip  Morley  meets  her  at  a  reception  in 
Boston,  he  stands  near  her  for  half  an 
hour  and  hears  her  successively  discuss 
sociology  with  a  philanthropist,  religion 
with  a  young  curate,  scepticism  with  an 
atheist,    flowers,    dancing   and    frivolity 
with  a  Harvard  Sophomore,  and  other 
curiously  assorted  topics  with  a  variety  of 
other  men  and   women.     Forthwith   he 
falls  under  the  spell  of  her  wonderful  ver- 
satility. It  takes  him  something  more  than 
a  year  of  married  life  to  discover  the  utter 
emptiness  of  his  wife's  intellect,  her  lack 
of  a  single  aim  or  aspiration  she  could 
call  her  own.    When  he  discovers  this,  he 
finds  at  the  same  time  that  he  has  ceased 
to  love  her — in  fact,  that  he  really  loves 
another  woman  who,  while  lacking  his 
wife's  physical  attractions,  possesses  in- 
stead a  rare  mentality  which  is  just  what 
his  own  mind  needs  to  rouse  it  to  its  best 
efforts.     A  plot  like  this  could  not  con- 
sistently end  otherwise  than  tragically. 
The  weakness  of  the  story,  however,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  Morley  is  supposed  to 
require  a  whole  year  in  which  to  learn  the 
shallowness  of  his  wife's  mind.     It  be- 
comes perfectly  apparent  to  every  reader 
in  the  course  of  that  sequence  of  conver- 
sations   which    Morley    is    supposed    to 
have  overheard  at  the  outset  of  the  vol- 
lume.     If  after  that  he  needed  further 
enlightenment,  he  must  have  been  singu- 
larly obtuse.    Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Mr.  Grismore  will  hold  the  scene  be- 
fore his  eyes  in  his  remembrance  to  his 
dying  day. 

It  could  not  be  said  that  he  was  ter- 
rified. He  was  fascinated  by  the  danger, 
and  quite  prepared  to  blow  out  his  brains 
at  the  first  prospect  of  attack  that  should 
mean  death  at  the  mercy  of  his  mill  peo- 
ple. He  had  no  intention  of  being  rent 
asunder  or  burned  at  the  stake,  but  close 
to  the  window,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  tre- 
mendous sight  before  him,  he  determined 
to  wait  until  the  last  moment  before  put- 
ting himself  out  of  existence;  and  to 
judge  by  the  hullaballoo,  the  cries  and 
threatenings,  to  judge  by  the  mass  of 
human  creatures  who  had  come  so  far 
with  such  sinister  intent,  that  moment 
Grismore  believed  would  come. 

From  the  balcony,  as  far  as  eye  could 
reach,  spread  a  sea  of  upturned  faces, 
lit  by  the  torchlight,  reddened  until 
eyes  gleamed  lurid,  and  the  very  hair  of 
their  heads  seemed  to  the  manufacturer's 
agitated  vision  to  rise  and  dance.  Under 
the  exaggeration  of  the  light  the  expres- 
sions of  the  usually  gentle  visages  was 
ferocious.  It  seemed  to  him  as  though 
the  labouring  world  had  rolled  one 
stormy  tide  to  his  shores  to  engulf  him. 
The  menace,  the  brandishing  weapons, 
and  a  torch  suddenly  hurled  from  over 
the  heads  of  the  throng,  striking  the  rail- 
ing, and  quivering  down  to  the  ground, 
brought  the  insurgents  terribly  near  to 
him.  He  did  not  see  how  he  could  es- 
cape. What  influence  could  one  man 
have  on  that  multitude?  What  single 
voice  could  hope  to  silence,  or  even  be 
heard,  above  the  cries  of  a  thousand? 

Still,  the  nearest  rioters  became  quiet 
wonderfully  fast,  and  lifted  their  eyes  to 
Euston,  who,  close  to  the  balcony,  ad- 
dressed them,  first  from  one — and  then 
to  another — and  another — over  the 
whole  swaying  tide. 

As  much  as  Grismore  could  see,  the 
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faces  appeared  to  soften,  and  the  cries 
grew  less  appalling.  Flickering  torch- 
light and  shadow  might  mislead  him  in 
regard  to  the  aspect  of  the  mass,  but  they 
were  quieting. 

The  room  seemed  full  of  them  to  Gris- 
more. He  could  not  believe  himself 
alone,  straining  ears  and  eyes  to  see  what 
his  chance  was  for  life.  Life!  It  was 
sweet  still !  Its  desire  and  pulse  proved 
it  to  him  as  his  hand  clutched  the  slender 
pistol  quite  ready  to  fire  in  act  of 
murder  or  suicide. 

"By 1"  he  muttered;  "if  he  saves 

me,  if  he  quiets  those  devils,  I  will  make 
him  the  richest  man  in  Rexington!" 

Poor  Grismore !  Gold  was  all  he  could 
give  to  the  son  whose  life  he  had  branded 
with  disease  and  shame.  Close  to  the 
shutters,  a  little  bent  over,  he  watched 
through  the  slats  the  swaying,  seething 
mob. 

"Ah,"  he  thought,  "they  will  sweep 
forward  .  .  .  presently  .  .  .  and  be 
on  us !  ("Us,"  it  was  now.)  "They  will 
brush  him  away  like  a  straw — and  then 
come  to  me." 

And,  indeed,  it  seemed  as  though  they 
would  do  so.  The  name  of  Grismore  in- 
troduced by  Euston  into  his  address  stim- 
ulated ferocity  anew,  and  it  rang  in  their 
mouths,  coupled  with  curses,  until  Gris- 
more's  flesh  grew  cold.  But  above  his  per- 
sonal fear,  as  he  watched  that  one  figure 
against  a  thousand,  there  awoke  in  him  a 
feeling  of  anxiety  for  the  man  valiantly 
fighting  for  him,  fearlessly  bearing  the 
brunt  of  the  danger,  offering  himself  to  a 
thousand  blows,  pleading,  calling  in  that 
wonderful  ringing  tone  that  overshot  the 
distance  like  an  arrow,  and  found  hearts 
in  the  uttermost  edge  of  the  crowd. 

With  the  insurgents — Grismore,  list- 
ening— was  carried  on  the  power  of  that 

voice. 

Magnetic  and  telling,  it  rose  like  a  sob 

and  quivered;  it  rang  out  like  a  clarion 

and    commanded.      Grismore    was    too 

tense  to  catch  the  words,  but  the  people 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
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nearest  Euston  heard,  and  those  a  little 
farther  still  caught  his  meaning,  and 
from  pushing  and  jostling  and  swaying, 
from  a  cursing  riot,  the  insurgents  be- 
came attentive.  Born  inspirer,  leader, 
and  commander,  he  was  their  master. 
He  had  been  for  vears.  and  he  claimed 
his  leadership  supremely  at  this  crisis. 
They  were  under  the  leash  of  his  words. 
They  were  under  their  spell  above  all, 
and  thev  could  not  choose  but  obev.  One 
by  one  his  orders,  his  encouragements, 
his  reproofs,  and  his  promises  were 
passed  over  the  heads  from  the  nearest 
to  the  farthest  ranks.  Whisper,  like  a 
rustling  forest,  filled  the  air.  then  fell 
to  silence  as  his  voice  took  up  a  new 
thread. 

All  this  did  not  consume  more  than 
twenty  minutes.  It  was  not  half  an  hour 
since  the  rioters  poured  themselves  forth, 
a  foam  of  angry  waters,  to  envelop  in  a 
whirlpool  everything  that  bore  the  name 
of  Grismore.  And  now  the  minds  of  this 
multitude  were  falling  more  nearly  into 
peace  than  ever  they  had  known  hitherto 
in  all  their  lives.  For  Euston  with  au- 
thority and  conviction  promised  them — 
in  the  name  of  Grismore.  what  seemed 
a  millennium! 

By  the  cries  that  rose  Mr.  Grismore 
could  mark  the  progress  and  the  success, 
and  understand  what  had  been  Euston's 
argument. 

"Shorter  hours!"  (Then  cheers  for 
Mr.  Grismore.)  "Rise  in  wages!" 
(Cheers  for  Mr.  Grismore.)  "Better 
times  all  through!*' 

And  from  the  place  where  he  stood 
the  manufacturer  saw  that  Euston  had 
won.  His  eyes  left  the  crowd,  and  rested 
on  the  slender  figure  of  the  single  man 
dimlv  seen  in  the  darkness  bv  the  uncer- 
tain  flare  of  a  few  torches  as  Euston 
leaned  against  the  balustrade  white  as 
death.  Grismore  could  see  him  smile  and 
extend  his  uninjured  hand.  His  gesture 
complete  with  brotherhood,  instinct  with 
tenderness,  seemed  to  bless  these  beings 
whom  Grismore  had  wrung  like  rags  in 
his  greed.  And  the  victory  transfigured 
Euston  in  the  eyes  of  the  man  who  gazed 
at  him.  He  was  proud  of  him.  The 
sensation  running  through  him  was  elec- 
tric: it  infused  a  new  life.  It  was 
Fatherhood.     Its  sentiment,  coming  to 


him  for  the  first  time,  made  him  con- 
scious of  a  feeling  more  soft,  more  melt- 
ing, than  pride — of  yearning  and  tender- 
ness. His  eyes  pricked  .  .  .  that  was 
his  son! 

Here  cries  of  "Grismore!  Grismore!" 
rang  out.  and  they  brought  him  to  him- 
self with  a  start  almost  unnerving. 
They  wanted  him  to  come  out  that  they 
might  curse  him  ?  To  tear  him  asunder  ? 
.  .  .  Xo,  to  thank  him!  Without  hesi- 
tation the  manufacturer  stepped  on  to  the 
balconv. 

* 

Euston  turned,  and  as  he  spoke  to  his 
father  his  failing  voice  showed  his  emo- 
tion and  strain. 

"Speak  to  them,  please:  tell  them 
everything  I  have  promised  is  true.  .  .  . 
You  must  swear  it  .  .  .  it  is  your  only 
chance." 

His  words  sounded  cold  and  hard  to 
the  man  now  profoundly  touched.  Gris- 
more was  wounded  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life. 

Leaning  with  both  hands  on  the  bal- 
conv. he  said  as  loudlv  as  he  could : 

"It's  all  true,  my  men:  I  grant  your 
demands!  Better  times,"  he  called — 
"better  times!" 

And  it  echoed  from  a  thousand  throats. 
He  did  not  know  what  he  had  promised ; 
he  was  elated,  intoxicated  with  the  ex- 
citement of  the  hour,  and  the  natural 
feeling  that  was  revealing  him  a  better 
man  than  he  had  ever  dreamed  to  be.  He 
turned  to  Euston  to  thank  him.  to  sav 
some  word  that  would  link  him  with  his 
son.  but  the  pleasure  was  denied. 

The  shouts  had  turned  to  Euston's 
name,  and  the  people  claimed  him.  Four 
or  five  men  scaled  the  balcony:  he  was 
caught  up  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
throng,  and  handed  over  the  crowd.  As 
it  moved  and  swayed  and  turned  away 
from  the  Grismore  place,  the  manufac- 
turer watched  it — a  mass  of  labourers 
going  to  a  sure  success  led  by  his  son! 
He  called  to  Henry  Euston.  but  he  could 
make  no  impression  upon  the  tumult. 
They  were  headed  for  Rexington:  there 
they  would  take  what  food  and  good 
cheer  the  town  could  give  their  starving 
need. 

And  as  Euston  had  left  the  Rexington 
strikers  under  sworn  promise  and  oath 
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bound  to  peace,  tranquilly  disbanding 
and  going  to  their  homes  in  a  conquered 
city,  so  he  led  the  Crompton  insurgents 
to  triumphantly  display  their  victory  to 
the  town. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  days  following  her  interview  with 
Henry  Euston,  and  the  time  of  Amanda's 
promised  meeting  with  him,  were  unlike 
the  usual  interval  between  love  and  its 
goal.  They  did  not  drag,  they  were 
winged.    They  flew  too  fast. 

If  Amanda  had  loved  the  man  less,  or 
more  newly  even,  the  remembrance  of  his 
face  as  she  last  saw  it  in  the  flickering 
instantaneous  light  of  the  match,  the  sen- 
sation of  the  hands  that  clung  to  hers 
with  the  force  of  a  perishing  man,  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  render  her  uncon- 
scious to  the  splendid  gift  she  was  in  real- 
ity making,  to  cloud  any  likeliness  of  sac- 
rifice. But  Amanda  required  no  stimulus, 
since  to  love  Euston,  to  be  his  and  for 
ever  near  him,  was  all  she  cared  for  in 
existence.  It  was  the  opposite  condition 
she  could  not  contemplate.  To  Jose  him, 
to  conceive  his  desolate  ruin,  would  have 
wrung  for  her  the  very  heart  out  of  life. 

The  days  at  Penvallon  were  relent- 
lessly swift.  She  realised  that  she  was 
bidding  farewell  to  a  portion  of  the 
world,  and  in  a  measure  to  all  mankind. 
She  might  never  visit  these  poor,  de- 
graded people  again ;  she  was  to  be  more 
degraded  than  they.  If  they  knew  of  her 
flight,  they  would  despise  her.  The  in- 
dividual case  of  Milly  Jones  was  the 
hardest  to  contemplate.  With  this 
woman  Amanda's  influence  had  been 
great,  and  she  knew  that  with  the  au- 
thority of  a  pure  and  consistent  life  she 
could  save  Milly.  Now  she  felt  that  she 
dragged  her  along  with  herself  to  shame. 
But  since  the  universe  pitted  against 
Euston  could  not  avail  to  weight  the  bal- 
ance, it  is  not  strange  that  Milly  should 
be  lost  with  the  rest  of  decency  and  the 
world.  She  arranged  her  parting  with 
the  girl  with  diplomacy,  contriving  an 
errand  of  importance  at  Plankville  which 
she  confided  to  her  protege,  and  in  a  cart 
driven  by  the  negro  jehu  of  the  town 


Amanda,  with  no  farewell  whatsoever, 
saw  Milly  start  away,  a  deserted  and  un- 
conscious victim  of  The  Great  Tempta- 
tion. 

And  now  she  visited  all  her  friends 
and  beneficiaries,  and  diffused  with  new 
lavishness  her  bounties  throughout  Pen- 
vallon, successfully  avoiding  Mr.  Ware. 
He  recalled  to  her  mind  the  sage  in 
Lamia  with  clear,  challenging  eyes 
threatening  to  reduce  her  happiness,  if 
such  it  could  be  called,  to  ashes. 

She  sent  her  serving-woman  and  lug- 
gage North,  telling  the  woman  to  await 
her  orders  in  New  York  at  a  given  ad- 
dress, that  she  herself  would  follow  'soon. 
She  was  going  away  to  rest  and  to  travel. 
These  things  accomplished,  she  fdt  ex- 
tremely free,  and  could  not  but  find  it 
strange  that  so  little  inevitable  barrier 
was  raised  between  her  desire  to  adjust 
her  life  as  she  wished  and  its  fulfilment. 

The  last  hours  before  she  left  Penval- 
lon dragged  wearily.  With  a  nervous- 
ness unusual,  and  a  haste  that  retarded 
her  movements,  she  packed  a  few  remain- 
ing things  in  a  little  satchel,  and  soberly 
dressed,  she  started  on  foot  for  the  train. 
Unremarked,  and  with  no  good-bye  to 
Ware,  thankful  to  have  been  spared  the 
farce  it  would  have  been,  she  settled  her- 
self in  the  car,  and  let  her  beating  heart, 
her  agitated,  not  thoroughly  understood 
emotions,  have  their  sway.  Before  her 
eyes  through  the  window  the  stretch  of 
the  little  village  and  the  mills  slipped 
from  sight,  and  the  train  passed  almost 
directly  into  the  darkness  of  the  forest- 
covered  country  between  Penvallon  and 
Rexington. 

She  arrived  in  Rexington  at  noon,  and 
was  regarded  with  curiosity  by  the  rail- 
road officials,  one  of  whom  came  up  to 
her  and  said: 

"Excuse  me,  ma'am,  but  you  won't  go 
up  to  the  town  ?  There's  a  riot  there,  and 
it  wouldn't  be  safe,  even  if  the  police 
would  let  you  pass." 

Greatly  disturbed,  she  cast  about  in  her 
mind  what  course  to  take.  She  could 
get  out  to  the  moors  by  the  lower  river 
road.  This  was  not  only  possible,  but 
the  most  direct  course.  It  would  give 
her,  however,  twelve  long  hours  between 
the  time  when  Euston  had  promised  to 
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come.  As  she  started  forward,  intending 
to  try  to  bribe  some  man  to  carry  her 
satchel  part  of  the  way,  she  came  face 
to  face  with  Mr.  Ware. 

With  no  surprise — indeed,  almost  as  if 
he  had  expected  to  meet  her,  as,  indeed, 
he  had,  for  he  had  travelled  from  Penval- 
lon  in  another  car — he  said: 

"How  glad  I  am  to  see  you  here!  I 
am  starting  over  to  Crompton  with  a  lot 
of  provisions  for  the  poor  people  there. 
I  have  learned  that  there  is  a  woman  in 
great  need.  Indeed  if  we" — and  he  used 
the  pronoun  with  singular  assurance — 
"do  not  hurrv,  we  mav  be  too  late." 

Ware  was  walking  by  Amanda's  side, 
talking  as  he  went.  His  presence  caused 
her  the  liveliest  annoyance.  She  could 
not  sav  to  him,  "You  must  leave  me.  I 
am  here  to  meet  Henrv  Euston  clandes- 
tinely.  I  am  going  away  with  him  to- 
night." She  could  only  try  to  disguise 
the  truth  from  him  as  well  as  she  could. 
Ware  was  scarcely  equal  to  the  duplicity 
which  his  course  of  conduct  demanded. 
His  voice  trembled  slightly  as  he  ad- 
dressed her. 

"You  will  drive  out  with  me  ?" — he  al- 
most appealed.  "The  road  is  quite  safe ; 
it  is  deserted.    I  need  your  help." 

By  his  face — and  his  tone — in  a  flash 
— Amanda  saw  that  he  knew.  She  stood 
quite  still,  and  as  she  looked  at  him  her 
expression  was  that  of  a  dogged,  deter- 
mined child,  and  almost  a  challenge. 
After  a  second  she  said : 

"I  must  be  in  Rexington  this  evening. 
Until  then  I  will  go  where  you  like,  if 
you  will  promise  to  bring  me  back." 

And  Ware,  over  lips  as  pale  as  hers, 
said: 

"If  you  will  come  with  me  now  to  this 
deed  of  mercy,  I  will  see  you  are  driven 
to  any  destination  you  may  choose  to 
name." 

She  believed  him,  and  without  reply- 
ing followed  him  to  the  station  platform. 
They  were  some  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  Rexington ;  the  depot  was  guarded 
by  soldiers.  The  railway  traffic  hitherto 
had  been  undisturbed.  One  sole  vehicle 
stood  as  if  it  waited  for  them.  Ware 
said: 

"I  have  hired  this  buggy  for  all  day 
and  all  night  if  need  be.  Will  you  get 
in?" 


And  Amanda  obevecL 

Ware  drove  directly  out  toward  the 
mills,  and  the  woman  bv  his  side  never 
vouchsafed  a  word  to  him  during  the 
four  miles.  There  were  moments  when 
he  imagined  she  must  hear  his  beating 
heart,  that  she  must  have  some  conscious- 
ness  of  his  trend  of  thought,  of  his  al- 
mighty desire  that  from  what  she  in- 
tended to  do  she  should  be  restrained. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

They  stopped  before  the  first  house  on 
the  mill  line  of  the  deserted  Crompton 
village.  Amanda  got  out  of  the  buggy, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  porch  steps  she 
looked  at  Ware  for  the  first  time  since 
they  started  from  Rexington.  She  met 
fully  his  eyes,  and  their  defiant  expres- 
sion was  eloquent,  and  said  for  her, 
"Why  have  you  brought  me  here,  Mr. 
Ware  ?  By  what  right  ?  Why  do  I  obey 
vou~" 


v 


She  did  not  speak,  however,  but  as  he 
evidently  did  not  intend  to  accompany 
her,  she  ascended  alone  the  steps  of  the 
little  frame  house.  She  found  the  front 
room  empty,  as  was  likewise  the  kitchen, 
where  before  her  rose  the  inevitable  stair- 
way to  the  loft  above.  Something 
stronger  than  her  inclination  impelled 
her,  and  she  went  on  upstairs.  There 
the  garret  revealed  to  her  a  tumbled  bed, 
and  thrown  across  it  a  woman.  Amanda 
glanced  at  the  figure  with  a  chill  of  hor- 
ror. Had  Mr.  Ware  brought  her  to  the 
dead?  From  the  creature's  ragged  skirt 
protruded  a  naked  leg.  the  foot  encased 
in  a  broken  shoe.  The  visitor  went 
across  to  the  bed.  and  put  her  hand  on 
the  woman's  shoulder.  It  was  warm, 
and  the  live  touch  disrobed  the  situation 
of  mystery:  repugnance  only  remained. 
Amanda  shook  the  sleeper,  slightly 
turned  her  over,  and  saw  her  face. 

"Wake  up!" 

Her  voice  was  hard.  She  would  give 
no  name,  no  identity  to  this  individual. 
The  person  so  coldly  summoned  opened 
her  eyes,  rubbed  them,  sat  up.  and  stared. 

"Get  up ;  come  downstairs !" 

Thus  brusquely  aroused  from  her 
sleep,  the  woman  who  had  seated  herself 
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on  the  edge  of  the  bed  yawned  aloud,  and 
said  drawlingly: 

"Well,  Ih'm  up,  ain't  Ih  ?  What  you- 
all  rousin'  'round  hyar  fer?" 

"Come  downstairs  if  you  can.  It  is 
too  hot  here  to  breathe." 

The  other  squinted  suspiciously  at  the 
stranger. 

"G'wan  down  yo'self.  Nobody  ast 
you-all  up.  Ih  ain't  comin';  Ih'm 
afraid." 

"Of  what,  pray?" 

"Ever'thin'."  She  looked  over  her 
shoulder.    "The  han's  is  gone  crazy." 

"You  have  no  need  to  be  afraid. 
There's  no  one  in  the  town ;  it  seems  de- 
serted." 

"So  et  am — since  noon.  Ih  wouldn't 
go  with  'em !  No,  suh !  Ih  reckon  thar's 
'nough  tew  lynch  Grismore  'thaout  me. 
He  ain't  done  me  the  harm  others  hev." 

The  face,  overlaid  with  dirt  until  the 
original  lines  were  effaced,  was  growing 
distinguishable  to  the  eyes  of  the  visitor, 
who  was  forced  against  her  will  to  read 
it,  to  consider  it,  to  find  it  terribly 
changed  for  evil,  to  see  little  remnant  of 
decency  on  it — marks  of  care,  suffering, 
and  sin — no  lingering  trace  of  girlhood  or 
of  the  young,  pretty  creature  of  whom  she 
had  been  girlishly  jealous  in  years  be- 
fore. 

•'What  you-all  hyar  fer?" 

"I  came  to  see  if  you  had  everything 
you  want!" 

The  other  laughed  aloud.  It  sounded 
at  once  familiar  and  dreadful  to  the  sis- 
ter. 

"Look  raound  'n'  see!" 

"It  seems  squalid — pitiful.  You  are 
poor    .    .    .?" 

Lily  Bud  spread  out  her  dirty  hands 
and  scrutinised  them. 

"That's  what  rich  folks  allers  asts — 
'Got  all  you  want?'  Why,  Ih  ain't  got 
reg'larly  nothin'." 

The  visitor,  still  hard  and  repellent, 
would  ask  no  further  questions.  Her 
head  swam  with  the  stunning  shock  this 
existence  dealt.  Her  lips  were  dry,  her 
eyes  burned.  She  took  out  her  purse  and 
a  roll  of  bills,  which  she  gave  to  the  wo- 
man, who  took  the  gift  indifferently,  and 
did  not  even  look  to  see  its  worth.  Her 
curious  gaze  on  the  lady,  she  asked : 

"What  you-all  seeked  me  aout  for?" 


"I  heard  you  had  coiwe  lately  to  Cromp- 
ton  from  Ireton.  .  .  .  You  must  be 
sorry  to  be  here — in  these  terrible  times." 

The  woman  replied  gloomily : 

"Times  is  alike  tew  me — all  baad.  Ih 
ain't  hed  no  luck  sence  Ih  wuz  bo'n.  All 
Ih  hope  is.  .  .  ."  Her  voice  assumed 
a  sudden  life;  hitherto  her  attitude  had 
been  apathetic.  "All  Ih  hope  is,  that  this 
yer  strike  will  do  him  up." 

Searching  the  coarse  countenance,  a 
mirror  reflecting  the  lowest  images,  until 
its  very  form  was  distorted,  Amanda 
shuddered  to  think  these  eyes  had  ever 
seen,  these  lips  ever  approached,  the  man 
she  knew  and  loved. 

"Whom  do  you  mean  by  'him'  ?" 

"Ma  husban'.  Tew  look  at  me,  you- 
all  wouldn't  reckon  Ih  had  a  lawful  hus- 
ban'.    This  ez  how  he  lets  me  lie!" 

"Can  he  help  it  ?" 

"Help  et?  He's  a  rich  man!  He 
thinks  he  suttinly  am  a  gen'leman.  He 
ain't  fit  tew  live" 

Her  disdain  had  a  certain  quality  of 
dignity,  and  she  straightened  herself  as 
she  judged  him. 

The  visitor's  face  was  in  the  shade. 
The  mill  woman  could  not  see  it. 

"I  must  be  going." 

It  was  beyond  her  endurance  to  face 
longer  this  epitome  of  need,  want,  and 
accusation.  But  her  exit  was  not  so  sim- 
ple. 

"No,  suh!  You-all  ain't  goin'  like 
that !  You  shakes  me  up  and  gives  me  a 
bundle  o'  dollars  and  snakes  aout,  'thaout 
telling  you  Ye  naime?  No,  suh!"  She 
came  over  to  Amanda  and  stopped  in 
front  of  her.  "You  rich  folks  makes  me 
sick!"  she  blurted  out.  "Ih  know  you-all. 
You're  the  lady  what  spen's  her  money 
tew  Penvallon,  Ih  hyard,  ain't  yo'?" 

The  stranger  bent  her  head,  acknowl- 
edging the  fact. 

"Look  at  me!"  cried  the  woman.  "Ih'm 
a  show,  ain't  Ih  ?  Well,  et's  all  his  fault 
what  calls  hisself  Euston.  That's  ma 
naime,  tew.  Henry  Euston  what  leads 
this  yer  distric',  he's  ma  husban',  ma'am." 

The  information  arousing  no  comment, 
she  went  on  * 

"Ef  Ih'd  of  hed  a  chanct  Ih'd  of  riz 
along  of  him.  Ih  suttinly  would,  tew! 
He's  so  set  on  raising  folks !  Ef  he  had  a 
little  pachance  I'd  a  tried  hard.  Ih  uster 
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think  ef  Ih  hed  a  littl'  chil-— he's  so 
po'ful  fond  of  children — ef  Ih'd  of  hed 
a  kid,  he'd  of  stuck  by  me.  But,  ma'am, 
what  does  you-all  reckon?"  She  ap- 
proached her  dirty  face  near  to  Aman- 
da's, and  her  voice  broke.  "Ma  sister — 
ma  ozvn  sister — like  ter  murder  me  'n' 
killed  th'  child  Ih'd  of  hed." 

(Here  the  hearer  exclaimed  under  her 
breath.) 

"Ih  wuz  terrible  ill.  Et  wasn't  never 
bo'n." 

She  wiped  her  face  on  her  dress  skirt. 
Once  her  guest  had  put  out  her  hand  as 
though  to  stop  the  words,  to  ward  off 
their  effect,  for  fear  her  heart  prove  less 
adamant. 

Again  she  murmured,  "I  must  go." 

The  other  woman  now  put  her  hand  on 
her  arm.    She  said  presently : 

"You-all  go  abaout  these  parts  quite 
some.     .     .     .    Hev'  you  ever  seen  him  ?" 

"Yes;  I  have  seen  Mr.  Euston." 

The  hands  of  the  creature  were  forc- 
ing the  money  back  into  the  giver's. 

"What  are  you  doing?  .  .  .  Keep 
the  money.    What  are  you  doing?" 

"You-all  ast  me  ef  In  got  all  Ih  waant. 
Ih  don't  reg'larly  waant  any  thin'  but  him. 
Ast  him  tew  come  back  tew  me." 

"Why  do  you  return  the  money  to  me  ? 
.     .     .     It  is  yours." 

"Money  ain't  nothin'  tew  me,"  she  said, 
with  a  choke  in  her  voice.  "He-all  sends 
me  plenty  o'  bills.  Ih  never  hev'  teched 
one  on  'em.  Ih  got  em  all.  Ih  want 
him.  'N*  ef  he'd  give  me  a  chanct  Ih'd 
clean  up  'n'  try  ter  rise." 

She  had  risen !  Poor,  pitiful  creature ! 
As  Amanda  looked  at  the  heavy  face,  the 
sodden  eyes  seemed  illumined. 

"Et's  years  sence  Ih  seen  him,"  she 
murmured.  "Ih  came  along  over  tew 
Crompton  tew  be  near  ez  Ih  could." 

The  mill  clock  of  Crompton  struck 
eight.  There  was  no  one  in  the  deserted 
town  to  summon  from  labour,  or  back  to 
toil  again,  but  its  summons  was  direct  to 
Amanda,  warning  her  if  she  lingered  she 
would  be  late — late  for  her  meeting  with 
the  man  she  loved,  late  for  her  unlawful 
meeting  with  the  husband  of  this  woman, 
whose  heart  was  breaking  for  him! 
Without  speaking,  she  turned  abruptly 
and  went  downstairs,  the  other  following. 


There  in  the  light — for  the  kitchen  was 
bright  with  sunset — as  she  crossed  the 
room,  her  hair  caught  the  abundant  glory, 
and  her  face  was  clearly  revealed.  The 
woman,  rushing  to  her,  caught  her  arm, 
turned  her  forcibly  about ;  half  believing, 
half  doubting,  she  cried  : 

"'Manda—'Manda  Henchley!" 

Ah,  the  old,  old  name,  uttered  by  a 
voice  full  of  beseeching,  and  joy,  and 
tears,  as  though  it  would  summon  for 
both  of  them  whatever  memory  of  child- 
hood remained! 

In  Lily  Bud  the  revelation  produced 
but  one  simple  effect.  She  was  glad! 
She  threw  her  arms  about  her  sister, 
pressed  her  to  her,  repeating  between  sobs 
and  gasps  of  joy,  "  'Manda !  Amanda !" 

But  the  utter  unresponsiveness  of  the 
figure  she  embraced  penetrated  even  her 
ecstasy.  She  let  Amanda  free,  still  sigh- 
ing and  sobbing. 

"Ih  know'd  you-all  by  your  haar,  W 
you-all  didn't  rightly  know  me,  did  you  ?" 
she  said  pathetically.  Then  her  coun- 
tenance altered  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
and  she  said  slowly,  with  penetration, 
"Why,  yes,  yo'  did  tew,  V  yo'  come 
hyar  fer  tew  see  me  .  .  .  V  yo'  wuz 
'shamed  o'  me  .  .  .  'n'  yo'  give  me 
money  .  .  .  'n'  yo'  wuz  goin'  away 
'thaout  speakin'.     .     .     ." 

That  look  of  desolation  and  agony  must 
not  settle  on  the  poor  face  to  leave  the 
cruellest  scar  of  all  the  many !  That  cry 
of  grief  and  reproach  now  at  the  lips* 
must  never  come  forth ! 

Amanda's  arms  were  about  her  sister ; 
she  held  her  silently,  her  cheek  soft  and 
sweet  and  delicate  as  a  flower  against  the 
beautyless  face,  against  the  tear-stained, 
dirty  cheek.  She  felt  no  repugnance,  no 
distaste ;  a  wonderful  emotion  of  tender- 
ness and  protection  shook  her.  She  was 
changed.  Her  heart  melted  in  her 
breast. 

"I  wouldn't  have  gone  so,  I  am  sure! 
To  see  you  so  poor,  so  changed,  so  need- 
ing whilst  I  have  so  much,  it  dazed  me — 
do  you  see?  Can  you  understand ?  Lily 
Bud     .     .     .     Lily  Bud     .     .     ." 

She  kissed  her,  and  drawing  back  a 
little,  looked  at  her  frankly  loving;  the 
grey  eyes  gave  their  beauty  and  their 
passion  sincerely  to  the  other  eyes,  who 
read  but  one  thing  in  their  depths — ten- 
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derness.  This  was  'Manda,  with  the  red, 
red  mouth,  and  the  pretty  hair ! 

Amanda  made  her  sister  sit  down,  and 
Lily  Bud  clung  to  her  as  though,  if  she 
let  her  go,  she  might  vanish  out  of  her 
sight. 

"You  must  forgive  me,  Lily  Bud,  for 
the  past  ...  for  the  wicked  blow  I 
never  meant  to  strike.  .  .  .  You  will 
forgive  me?" 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  day,  so  portentous,  so  historic  for 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  was  nearly 
at  its  close,  and  the  declining  sun,  flam- 
ing in  at  the  shanty  window,  folded  the 
two  women  in  ineffable  glory. 

Lily  Bud  gazed  down  in  rapture  at  the 
apjparition  so  familiar,  yet  so  strange. 
She  was  unmindful  of  the  posture  her  sis- 
ter had  assumed,  and  of  its  suggestion  of 
confession,  its  pleading  for  forgiveness, 
for  pardon.  Amanda,  on  her  knees  by 
Lily  Bud's  side,  caressed  her  sister's 
hands.  Her  agitation  and  her  need  of  all 
her  control  was  great.  As  she  replied  to 
the  torrent  of  naive,  curious  questions, 
her  whole  nature  was  in  tempest  of  revolt 
and  passionate  desire  to  override  still,  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  all  things  for  love. 
Thus  she  knelt,  answering  her  sister 
gently,  patiently,  and  the  fire  and  l>cauty 
this  struggle  imparted  to  her  uplifted 
face  might  well  impress  the  mill  woman. 

"You-all  suttinly  is  growed  up  peart, 
'Manda  Henchley.  Tears  like  yo'  wuz 
made  outter  gold  in  this  yer  pretty  even- 
in, 

*  *  *  *  * 

Without,  in  the  deserted  village,  Mr. 
Ware  waited  for  Amanda  to  appear. 
With  what  success  would  his  mission 
meet?  He  believed  he  knew  the  woman 
sufficiently  well  to  predict  the  desired  end. 
However  unbounded  by  convention,  how- 
ever lawless  she  might  be  by  nature  (and 
he  thought  her  both,  despite  her  years  of 
careful  nurture  and  her  wise  education), 
however  willing  to  sacrifice  herself  to  the 
man  she  loved,  he  believed  she  would  not 
sacrifice  another.  Her  generous  heart,  so 
quick  to  respond  to  the  cry  of  need  and 
pain,  would  in  this  case  be  equal  to  the 
demand  upon  its  grace. 

The  row  of  houses  along  the  9treet  sug- 
gested sheik  from  which  the  lepidapteree 


had  flown,  having  found  their  wings. 
In  the  distance,  over  bordering  wood  be- 
yond the  Bye,  the  sky,  yellow  as  mari- 
gold, swept  deeply  above  the  pine-trees, 
whose  purple,  filmy  points  penetrated  into 
the  effulgence,  yet  took  no  tone  other  than 
their  own.  Toward  the  zenith  the 
translucent  heaven  melted,  pulsed,  and  to 
his  eyes  seemed  to  vibrate.  In  the  face  of 
the  terrors  of  Rexington  (and  he  had  but 
to  cast  his  look  in  the  other  direction  to 
see  when  the  wind  carried  the  smoke  of 
the  burning  mills  against  the  east),  in 
spite  of  the  sedition  and  evil  and  strife, 
his  heart  was  singularly  at  peace.  He  felt 
selfish  to  be  so  tranquil,  and  wondered  if 
he  were  growing  callous  to  life. 

Just  here  he  heard  the  cry  of  some 
young  child  left  in  the  neighbouring 
house.  Presently  a  little  girl  not  over 
nine  years  of  age  came  running  out  from 
another  cottage,  and  went  into  the  house 
where  the  cry  was,  and  reappeared,  stag- 
gering under  the  weight  of  a  baby.  She 
sat  on  the  steps  humming  to  it  in  a  mel- 
ancholy voice.  She  was  representative 
of  all  her  tribe — pinched,  haggard, 
ragged,  a  travesty  on  childhood;  elf, 
changeling,  left  in  youth  and  joy's  place. 
She  knew  labour,  and  now  she  soothed 
infancy  with  the  patience  of  age.  She 
was  singing  in  a  high,  droning  key  a 
hymn  caught,  perhaps,  at  some  service 
of  his  own: 

"Abide  with  me,  fast  falls  the  eventide.    .    .    ." 

She  did  not  know  the  words.  He,  lis- 
tening, supplied  them  mentally,  as  she 
swayed  and  crooned. 

He  was  startled  from  his  musings  by  a 
voice  at  his  side : 

"Mr.  Ware    .     .     ." 

He  exclaimed,  "Miss  Morgan!"  and 
hastily  descended  from  the  carriage  to 
receive  her.  The  woman's  face  bore  the 
marks  of  weeping,  but  revolt  and  accusa- 
tion had  vanished,  to  be  replaced  by  a 
deep  composure.  Summoned  as  he  thus 
was  from  communion  with  spiritual 
things,  Amanda's  face  was  as  the  face  of 
an  angel. 

Without  speaking,  he  helped  her  into 
the  buggy,  and  they  started  away  toward 
the  river  road  to  Rexington.  Before  they 
left  the  town,  he  said : 

"I  shall  drive  you  to  Rexington  .  „  . 
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then  return  here.  There  is  much  I  can  do 
to-night  for  the  people  left  behind,  unless 
you  care  to  stay  as  well  ?" 

" No,  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  drive 
on,  and  as  quickly  as  you  can." 

The  cries  and  noises  of  Rexington 
came  to  them  with  the  smell  of  smoke  and 
cotton  and  oil. 

"He  may  be  dead  by  this,"  the  woman 
was  thinking,  "as  we  drive  here ;  he  may 
be  hurt  or  dead.  God  knows  in  what 
state  or  where  he  is ;  but  if  he  is  amongst 
the  living  he  will  find  means  to  come  to 
me. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Back  of  Euston  were  the  sensations  of 
a  lifetime  compressed  into  a  few  hours. 
And  yet  he  thought  of  but  one  sole  thing. 

The  Supreme  Sensation  has  won  its 
right  to  its  distinction.  Skies  cannot  wall 
it  out — it  pierces  heaven.  Mountains 
cannot  fix  its  horizon — it  has  gone  be- 
yond .  .  .  melting  over  their  peaks. 
Seas  cannot  quench  it;  it  is  the  vital 
spark  instinct  with  life.  Have  you  ever 
observed  the  mad  tearings  of  a  river 
along  its  bed,  where  in  the  centre  abruptly 
rises  an  obstrticting-stone  ?  It  marks  the 
entrance,  too,  of  a  new  source  springing 
determinedly  here  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
river.  Indomitably  the  waters  rush 
swiftly  back  over  the  rock,  a  second  cur- 
rent pushing,  forcing,  shaking  its  torrent 
of  crystal  drops  up  the  stream.  Who 
shall  tell  the  bubbling  waters  that  the 
stronger  current  gathers  them  scarcely 
are  they  born,  and  this  course,  inevitable 
as  the  river,  is  toward  the  sea  ? 

Euston  had  discovered  the  man  to 
whom  he  owed  his  existence.  He  had 
probably  saved  his  father's  life.  He  had 
seen  himself  first  threatened  by  hundreds 
of  half-crazed  beasts,  then  the  beloved  of 
as  many  reclaimed  people.  The  fiery  en- 
thusiasm to  be  conceived  only  by  a  leader 
of  mankind,  the  exaltation  in  the  power  to 
sway  a  multitude,  when  from  heart  and 
brain  the  current  runs  until  the  limbs 
glow,  the  hands  tingle,  and  the  eyes  film 
with  the  consciousness  of  a  magnetic 
personal  sympathy  that  must  carry  the 
people  to  whatever  shore  the  speaker  will 
— all  had  been  his.    In  his  apotheosis  he 


had  thought  of  but  one  thing.  He  must 
get  loose  of  them  all,  reach  his  house, 
"and  if  God  is  good!" — he  put  it  so — 
by  midnight  he  would  have  the  one  wo- 
man of  all  the  world  in  his  arms. 

His  hand  was  badly  injured,  but  he 
was  only  sensible  of  a  sting  that  served 
to  accentuate  his  already  keen  sensations. 
What  their  future  would  be  he  had  had 
ample  time  during  this  week  away  from 
Amanda  to  consider.     They  would  go  to 
some  foreign  city — Germany  possibly,  or 
Belgium — and  there  he  would  write,  and 
by  his  pen  win  recognition  and  perhaps 
distinction.     A  man's  private  life  is  his 
own ;  it  need  not  cripple  his  career.   .   .   . 
And  for  the  woman ?    As  he  could  only 
reply  to  this  reiterant  question    by    the 
frankest,  direct  facts,  he  let  the  issue  lie 
accusing,    troubling,    unsolved.     Unlike 
Amanda,  Euston  could  not  plead  primi- 
tive ignorance  and  easy  years  of  freedom 
from  knowledge  of  public  morals  and  the 
exigencies   of  life.     He  had   been   well 
grounded,  not  in  ethics  only,  but  in  creed, 
and  he  had  learned  his  religion  from  lips 
he  loved.    Nor  could  he  now  adduce  as 
excuse  his  birthright  to  outlawed  things. 
He  had  been  born  in  wedlock.     He  bore 
no  stigma,  and  if  he  chose  to  fling  de- 
fiance in  the  face  of  approved  canons,  he 
could  claim  no  especial  grace.     His  rea- 
son in  arms  against  his  desire,  his  mind 
teeming  with  reproach  and  warning,  he 
thought    of    but    one    thing — Amanda, 
Amanda!    Full   of  her,   calling  to   her 
with  all  his  nature,  he  forced  his  way 
through  crowds,  past  choked  streets,  put- 
ting aside  those  who  tried  to  stay  him, 
silencing  those  who  would  acclaim.    The 
last  person  he  shook  from  him  was  Fal- 
loner.  who  had  stuck  close  to  him  since 
his  sortie  from  Grismore's.     Euston  be- 
sought him  to  leave  him  now,  and  let 
him  go  home  alone.  He  was  tired,  wanted 
solitude. 

"Come  to-morrow  the  first  thing,  Dex, 
and  tell  me  how  things  are." 

He  would  leave  a  letter  for  him — a 
word  of  farewell  and  some  explanation. 

He  then  slipped  like  a  thief  toward  his 
goal,  and  succeeded  in  getting  free  of  the 
town,  and  struck  out  toward  the  mea- 
dows. As  he  perceived  his  house  in  the 
distance — perceived  it  dark  and  unlighted 
— his  heart  sank.     She  was  not  there  t 
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Why  should  she  be  ?  Great  God !  What 
reason  had  he  to  believe,  what  right  to 
hope,  that  this  woman  would  be  so  mad 
as  to  sacrifice  her  life  to  him  ?  He  hur- 
ried on.  If  she  failed  him!  In  honour 
and  manhood  he  must  rejoice  for  her — 
and  for  himself     .     .     .  ? 

With  gloomy  brow  and  beating  heart, 
he  put  his  hand  to  the  latch  of  his  door. 
.  .  .  On  the  instant  a  step  fell  within 
— and  someone  asked,  "Who  is  there?" 
A  match  scraped — spluttered,  the  door 
opened. 

With  his  uninjured  arm  he  caught  her 
strongly  to  him;  he  fairly  lifted  her 
across  the  room.  She  was  close  against 
the  bandaged  hand,  but  he  was  uncon- 
scious of  it.  They  stood  thus  a  few  mo- 
ments immovable  as  one  figure  in  the 
meagre  light  from  the  candle;  it  flared 
sickly,  quaveringly,  and  then  burned 
straight  and  clear.  Amanda,  as  she  made 
herself  free,  perceived  that  he  was 
wounded. 

" You  are  hurt !  What  have  they  done 
to  you  ?  How  cruel — cruel !  On  this  of 
all  nights  !" 

In  answer  to  her  solicitude  he  said : 

"Because  it  is  this  night,  I  do  not  know 
that  I  am  hurt.  ...  I  don't  feel  the 
least  scratch.  I  only  know  life  is  worth 
living.  ...  I  am  glad  for  the  first 
lime  to  have  been  born !" 

He  sank  down  on  a  chair.  Dust- 
stained,  dishevelled  as  he  was,  he  was  on 
fire — eager,  successful ;  the  single  fact 
that  he  had  a  legitimate  right  to  a  name 
and  existence  lifted  a  burden  from  him. 
He  looked  young  to  her  and  beautiful, 
and  as  he  devoured  her  with  his  ardent 
eyes  her  own  fell.  She  was  shaken  be- 
yond control,  and  carried  whither  she 
must  not  go. 

"Tell  me,  how  were  you  hurt,  Henry?" 

Euston  sighed,  as  though  he  were  un- 
willing to  contemplate  any  fact  but  one. 

"All  day  I  have  been  trying  to  quiet 
Rexington.  This  excess,  you  may  be 
sure,  was  in  no  way  due  to  my  orders. 
A  mill-hand  struck  me  with  his  knife  as 
I  was  trying  to  turn  the  tide.  Falloner 
flung  up  his  arm  just  as  he  struck,  other- 
wise he  would  have  killed  me.  We  had 
all  we  could  do  to  keep  them  from  lynch- 
ing him." 


He  gave  her  a  brief  account  of  the  day 
— all  save  the  fact  that  he  was  Grismore's 
son ;  this  long  story  he  reserved  for  some 
quieter  time. 

She  listened.  Her  pride  in  him,  her 
admiration  for  his  courage  and  success, 
combined  with  her  love  to  make  him 
seem  heroic.  If  she  had  appreciated  how 
potent  for  his  victories  the  passion  that 
illuminated  him  had  been;  how  she  in- 
fused and  inspired  him;  she  would  have 
trembled  to  contemplate  for  him  an  ex- 
istence with  this  flame  struck  out. 

He  murmured:  "Amanda,  with  you 
near  me  always  I  am  sure  to  win.  Temp- 
tation is  quite  incompatible  with  my  pres- 
ent state.  I  am  filled  with  you — 
Amanda !" 

But  she  stood  silent,  her  hands  clasped. 

His  ecstasy  at  finding  her  there,  the 
fact  that  she  had  kept  her  promise  and 
come  to  him — the  surrender  of  herself  her 
presence  declared — blinded  him  to  her  ap- 
pearance. He  failed  to  see  her  pallor  and 
the  tears — not  yet  dried  on  her  lashes — 
but  when  she  did  not  answer  him,  averted 
her  head  and  repulsed  his  embrace  of  her 
— he  bent  forward,  searching  her  expres- 
sion for  explanation  and  cried  in  a  voice 
of  tenderness  and  reproach: 

"Come  nearer  to  me!  Why  do  you 
draw  away?    Look  at  me!" 

Dismayed  at  her  unresponsiveness  he 
let  fall  the  hands  he  was  holding,  and  said 
abruptly : 

".  .  .  You  repent,  already,  per- 
haps ?" 

To  this  she  indeed  murmured  some  re- 
ply, but  it  was  inaudible.  She  leaned 
against  the  table  for  support  whilst  he 
waited  with  contracting  heart  for  her  to 
deny  his  words. 

Then  she  turned  and  burst  forth,  al- 
most with  violence : 

"Yes — I  do  regret!  Oh,  you  don't 
know  what  I  have  been  through  waiting 
all  these  hours  in  this  gloomy  house.  No 
one  to  speak  to — no  one  to  tell  me  where 
to  turn  or  what  to  do.  But  I  won't  say 
that,"  she  interrupted  herself,  "I  know 
what  to  do— every  woman  knows.  Oh,  I 
have  seen  ghosts  here !" 

She  shuddered,  looking  over  her  shoul- 
der as  if  she  expected  an  apparition  to 
lurk  behind  Euston. 

"Please  stand  where  you  are,  Henry, 
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don't  come  to  me.  We  are  wrong — ter- 
ribly wrong — we  shall  bring  a  curse  upon 
ourselves !" 

With  her  words,  solemn  and  forebod- 
ing, she  pushed  him  from  her,  her  hands 
against  his  breast. 

Euston,  before  whom  on  this  day  of 
his  apotheosis  every  barrier  had  fallen, 
listened  as  well  as  his  excited  senses 
would  permit,  but  he  scarcely  heard  her. 
The  meaningless  words  meeting  the  flame 
of  his  passion  were  whirled  out  of  exist- 
ence. But  as  he  was  about  to  forcefully 
claim  her,  to  silence  her  in  his  embrace, 
he  was  withheld  by  the  cold  defiance  on 
her  face — the  dread  of  him,  so  he  read  it 
— in  her  eyes.     She  had  ceased  to  care. 

She  went  on.  "Listen  to  me !  Some- 
thing very  strange  has  happened  since  I 
saw  you,  and  for  the  first  time  I  realise 
what  madness  we  have  planned.  It  is 
useless  to  argue — useless  to  plead " 

"Useless  to  plead?"  he  exclaimed, 
drawing  near  to  her.  "Why,  I  love  you 
— do  you  hear?  .  .  .  don't  you  know 
it? — and  you  love  me — you  have  said  it 
many  times." 

She  had  not  sufficiently  counted  on  his 
ardent  nature.  To-night  he  was  victor, 
his  birthright  had  been  restored  and 
transported  to  the  highest  pinnacles  of 
excitement,  he  had  been  carried  on  the 
very  wings  and  breath  of  success  to  her. 
His  compelling  eyes  drew  hers  to  his  as 
tides  to  suns,  she  seemed  to  melt — to 
transfuse  into  him.  She  tried  in  vain  to 
evade  him ;  with  a  gesture  as  if  brushing 
aside  invisible  foes  between  the  woman 
and  himself,  he  swept  her  into  his  em- 
brace. 

There  were  to  him  no  codes,  no  laws 
but  one ;  the  mightiest  of  all  pleaded  in  his 
pulse.  They  were  alone  in  the  world  to- 
gether, himself  and  the  woman  in  his 
arms. 

"Ah,  let  me  go!"  she  cried,  breathless 
— "let  me  go,  Henry." 

She  kept  her  face  from  him  obstinately 
and  her  lips  and  cried  over  his  words 
which  assailed  her  ears  and  stormed  her 
heart. 

"I  have  seen  my  sister." 

Here  his  arms  dropped  from  her.  She 
at  length  claimed  his  attention,  but  her 
words  brought  with  them  great  relief. 
This  then  was  the  secret  of  her  altered 


attitude  I  Putting  both  slender  hands 
either  side  her  face,  framing  its  agitation, 
her  loosened  hair  falling  over  her  fingers, 
she  whispered  brokenly : 

"I  shall  never  forget  that  dreadful  sight 
as  long  as  I  live.  Oh,  that  wretched, 
miserable  creature !  —  deserted  —  aban- 
doned— and  she  loves  you  still.  I  am  not 
yours !  You  belong  to  another  woman — 
I  can't  rob  her  of  you." 

He  still  did  not  realise  the  significance 
of  her  words.  The  sense  of  her  was  vet 
in  his  embrace — his  heart  had  beat  for 
ever  so  short  a  time  on  hers — it  stung  him 
to  ecstasy  still. 

He  put  out  his  hand  and  said  simply: 

"Come — clearest." 

Euston,  who  for  others*  causes  had 
many  powerful  pleas,  had  no  words  for 
the  crisis  of  his  life.  He  only  repeated 
with  tender  obstinacy : 

"Come — Amanda." 

With  a  fainting  courage  and  a  great 
joy  as  she  saw  her  power  over  him  she 
saw  too  the  fruitlessness  of  her  mission. 
She  had  failed,  and  her  strength  was 
leaving  her  fast ;  she  retreated  a  few  steps 
as  if  she  were  afraid  he  would  take  her 
by  force  and  carry  her  away,  as  if  she 
were  afraid  she  would  go ! 

"Where  are  your  things,  Amanda,  it  is 
late?" 

Her  hands  were  at  her  breast  to  quiet 
its  uncontrolled  beating — all  the  natural 
forces,  blind  and  purely  human,  clam- 
oured for  the  man  she  loved.  She  had 
but  one  desire — she  was  utterly  his.  But 
she  courageously  rallied  her  forces  to- 
ward one  more  effort  for  the  woman  at 
Crompton  Mill. 

"Go!"  she  said  sharply.  "Why,  you 
can't  leave  Rexington — the  people  need 
you.  You  can't  leave  that  wretched  wo- 
man  " 

But  he  broke  in  passionately : 

"What  are  you  saying?  No  woman 
under  God's  heaven  has  a  right  to  me  but 
you, — we  belong  to  each  other.  .  .  . 
How  can  you  speak  or  think  of  anything 
but  ourselves,  Amanda !  Your  sentiment 
is  false — you  don't  mean  what  you  say — 
you  don't  know  what  you  say.  Hush — 
I  will  not  listen !    You  are  mine — mine — 
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He  had  again  drawn  her  to  him. 

".    .    .    Hush,"  he  commanded  again, 
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"I  refuse  to  hear !  Let  us  go,  now — we 
are  nearly  too  late.  Dearest,  do  you 
dream  I  am  going  to  give  you  up  ?" 

She  yielded — wax  to  his  fire,  so  it 
seemed  to  him,  and  his  heart  leaped  as 
she  let  him  lead  her  gently  across  the 
room,  close  to  her — his  cheek  on  hers. 
But  suddenly  she  came  to  her  reason  and 
almost  brutally  pushed  him  from  her ;  the 
colour  rushing  into  her  face  as  if  her 
blood  proclaimed  the  loyalty  she  was 
about  to  deny. 

"Don't — don't — let  me  free,  Henry ! — 
don't  touch  me  again !" 

And  her  voice  was  so  strange  that  he 
stood  away  from  her,  smitten  at  length 
through  his  passion. 

"What  do  you  mean  ?" 

Amanda  realised  that  appeal  to  him 
was  useless.  So  long  as  he  l>elicved  she 
loved  him,  they  were  lost,  all  three. 

"You  have  carried  me  away,"  she  said 
slowly,  "by  your  magnetism  and  your 
power,  as  you  have  carried  away  the  cot- 
ton-spinners. When  I  am  with  you — 
see  you — I  forget  the  right.  When  I  am 
away  from  you — it  is  different." 

As  she  said  these  words  in  a  voice 
from  which  all  tenderness  for  him  had 
gone,  everything  in  Amanda  renounced 
for  him  in  this  sacrifice  rose  to  his  vision 
as  never  in  the  time  when  his  love, 
warmly  returned,  clouded  everything  else 
in  the  world. 

"I  don't  understand.  ...  I  don't 
follow  you,  Amanda.  My  own  feelings 
have  made  me  stupid." 

It  seemed  already  to  him  that  he  was 
speaking  to  another  woman. 

"If  we  went  away  together  to-night," 
she  said,  "it  would  mean  that  we  put  our 
love  supreme " 

He  interrupted  hotly,  catching  at  her 
words : 

"So  it  is — so  I  do  put  it " 

"But  I  do  not." 

Euston  quivered  as  though  she  dealt 
him  a  blovtc — he  was  white  as  his  ban- 
daged arm. 

"Amanda " 

She  made  no  reply. 

He  repeated  across  the  dim  space  of 
the  candle-lit  room : 

"Amanda !"  summoning  her  to  him. 

She  knew  she  could  not  look  at  him 
again  and  keep  her  control,,  so  she  fixed 


her  gaze  on  the  space  of  the  opeft  window 
before  her,  where  without  hung  a  curtain 
of  blue  darkness,  the  soft  humid  atmos- 
phere of  the  midsummer  night.  Her  hair 
dishevelled  fell  about  a  face  stern  and 
unyielding  as  though  cut  from  some  sub- 
stance more  beautiful  than  ice  and  more 
cold.  Back  of  her  the  candle-light  shone 
through  the  loosened  ends  of  her  hair  till 
they  glowed  like  threads  of  fire. 

She  heard  Euston  ask: 

"You  mean  then  to  tell  me — to  let  me 

see — that    you    don't    care ?"      He 

stopped. 

She  could  not  make  her  voice  obey  her. 
It  shook  her — calling  him — it  was  met 
and  stifled  bv  her  will. 

"Answer  me !" 

She  l>owed  her  head. 

He  felt  a  convulsion  in  his  throat.  Lest 
he  should  be  unmanned  he  hurried : 

"I  don't  believe  it — I  don't  believe  it!" 

He  came  nearer  to  her. 

"...  A  false  sense  of  duty  is  driv- 
ing you  to  this,  and  I  tell  you  it  is  useless 
— useless!  You  are  overstrained,  ner- 
v  us,  watching  in  this  gloomy  place.  Tell 
me — I  am  right 1" 

But  she  was  silent — and  as  she  forced 
him  to  believe  her,  fury  sprang  into  his 
eyes.  When  he  spoke  again  his  voice 
was  strained  with  pride,  its  scorn  hurt 
like  a  lash. 

"And  you  came  here  to  send  me  to  that 
creature? — to  put  me  in  my  rightful 
place? — that  is  what  you  think  of  me?" 
he  laughed  aloud,  "the  companion  of  a 
drink-sodden "     He  stopped,  choked 


he  repeated; 


back  the  words. 

"IVhy   did    you   come?" 
and  she  answered,  dully : 

"I  promised  to  come." 

He  turned  abruptly — went  over  to  the 
window  and  leaned  against  it.  He  did 
not  dare  to  speak  again,  his  anger  would 
have  scorched  her.  Betrayed,  baulked, 
he  felt  himself  the  plaything  of  caprice. 
Amanda  stood  behind  him  like  an  inani- 
mate bloodless  woman,  and  so  tense  that 
a  motion  on  her  part  would  have  broken 
her  like  a  reed. 

Well — she  had  saved  them,  then,  from 
whatever  disaster  her  imagination  had 
foreseen  during  the  long  hours  of  watch- 
ing for  Euston.  Body  and  soul  they 
were  rescued-    To  atone  for  the  past  to> 
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Lily  Bud  she  had  given  up  her  life  and 
soul. 

It  was  long  after  eleven — an  engine's 
whistle  screamed  out  shrilly  again  and 
again,  a  signal  of  distress.  It  was  the 
train  they  should  have  taken!  The  im- 
personal call  reached  Euston  through  his 
anguish  and  he  turned  about,  revealing 
his  face  with  its  set,  rigid  lines,  the  lips 
hard  and  accusing.  He  spoke  with  diffi- 
culty : 

"One  of  us  must  go  at  once.  I  can  of 
course  do  so,  but  it  will  be  hard  for  you 
to  leave  in  daylight.  Had  you  any 
plans?" 

He  waited. 

She  murmured : 

"Mr.  Ware,  I  think,  will  be  waiting  for 
me  at  the  Carson  City  mill  with  a  car- 
riage." 

Her  gloves  and  hat  lay  by  the  candle- 
stick; she  gathered  them  up  and  put  on 
her  hat  with  trembling  fingers.  She  was 
very  beautiful,  her  eyes  dilating  through 
the  tears  that  rushing  from  her  heart 
would  not  be  denied. 

.  .  .  And  could  a  woman  look  like 
that  upon  any  but  the  man  she  loved? 
Could  eyes  weep  tears  like  these  for  any 
reason  but  love?  Lips  quiver  so,  and 
plead,  for  any  but  one  cause  in  the 
world ? 

She  flew  across  the  half-darkness,  tore 
open  the  door,  and  fled  into  the  night; 
but  Euston  had  followed  her,  and  with 
a  cry  he  caught  her  to  his  breast.  It 
was  densely  dark — the  glimmer  of  the 
candle-light  following  them  scarcely  re- 
vealed Amanda's  face  as  she  raised  it  to 
the  man  who  bent  over  it,  reading,  search- 
ing it  with  imploring  eyes. 

"Tell  me — tell  me  the  truth — speak  to 
me  again." 

Through  her  tears  she  said : 

"Oh,  Henry — Henry — beloved — God 
forgive  me — I  love  you  so — I  love  you  so 
— there  is  nothing  else  in  the  world."  She 
hid  her  face  against  his  breast. 

As  they  stood  together — the  woman 
trembling,  vanquished — the  man  shaken 
with  joy  and  triumph  and  the  revolution 
from  despair  to  the  highest  heaven — a 
thunder  of  sound  rang  out  on  the  at- 
mosphere ;  struck  it  and  left  it  palpitating. 
The  ground  vibrated  under  their  feet. 
Amanda  and  Euston  started  apart,  smit- 


ten by  a  sense  of  horror  and  disaster. 
Again  followed  an  abrupt  undertone  like 
a  groan  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

"What  is  it,  Henry ?" 

Was  it  the  river  rising — was  it  the  day 
of  doom — or  had  they  gone  mad  ? 

They  stared  at  each  other,  their  fea- 
tures dimly  seen  in  the  thick  darkness.  In 
a  flash  of  time  they  read  the  hour's  terri- 
ble portent,  and  felt  themselves  in  the 
shadow  of  death.  Behind  them  lay  their 
insignificant  past,  however  puny — ir- 
revocable, changeless  now,  for  men  and 
their  children's  children  to  read.  How 
futile  was  their  struggle! — how  useless 
their  torturing  desire,  their  selfish  grati- 
fication, their  great  and  absorbing  passion 
in  the  face  of  the  universal  destiny ! 

The  candle  was  blown  out  by  the  wind. 
Clinging  together  in  the  pitch  darkness 
they  groped  their  way  blindly  toward  the 
house.  A  roar,  a  rush,  a  hurricane  of 
sound  came  from  the  direction  of  the  mills 
as  if  all  the  mountains  of  the  universe 
were  at  war. 

"Oh,  Henry— listen What  is  it? 

What  can  it  be?" 

They  were  at  the  threshold — back  of 
them  the  rushing  as  of  the  wind  through 
fields  of  harvest  wheat,  a  whispering, 
seething,  surging  of  many  seas;  and 
around  their  feet  cruelly,  swiftly,  came 
the  circling  waters  of  the  rising  Bye. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Mr.  Ware's  tired  horse  had  his  own 
way  on  the  drive  back  to  Crompton.  In 
the  heat,  over  the  heavy  road,  it  lagged 
along  the  riverside  whilst  the  man  sunk 
back  in  the  buggy,  indifferent  to  pace, 
followed  his  meditations. 

During  the  four-mile  drive  he  re- 
viewed with  clarity  his  clean,  high- 
minded  life.  If  he  could  impersonally 
have  compared  it  to  the  records  of  men 
around  him  it  would  have  surprised  his 
humility.  Too  reasonable  to  harass  his 
conscience  with  imaginary  sins  and  self- 
accusations,  he  honestly  judged  himself 
to  have  been  guilty  of  one  great  weak- 
ness— his  passion  for  a  woman.  With 
reverent  awe  and  supreme  uplifting  of 
spirit  he  realised  that  he  had  been  given 
the  soul  of  this  beloved  being  to  save. 
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He  believed  it  safe.  The  aesthetic  beauty 
of  his  faith  now  made  free  with  his 
thought  of  Amanda.  The  time  had  come 
when  he  might  permit  himself  to  think 
of  her  as  he  would  admit  the  intense 
contemplation  of  a  saint  into  the  ecstatic 
meditation  of  his  devotions. 

The  light  of  sunset  was  long  left  be- 
hind. The  closing  night  seemed  to 
swiftly  pursue  the  course  of  the  lagging 
vehicle,  and  to  triumphantly  overtake  it 
before  Crompton  was  reached. 

There  were  no  lights  in  the  streets,  but 
here  and  there  a  candle  or  lamp  indicated 
which  houses  were  still  inhabited.  An 
oppression  as  of  a  coming  storm  heavily 
weighed  down  the  hot  air,  and  the 
stenches  of  the  miserable  town  were  foul 
and  sickening  to  the  nostrils. 

Ware  tied  his  horse  near  the  mill 
building,  made  his  way  on  foot  from 
house  to  house — from  light  to  light, 
rather — and  each  firefly  proved  to  be  a 
signal  from  those  who  were  in  want  or 
despair.  The  old,  the  timid,  the  very 
young,  the  crippled,  and  the  bedridden, 
had  been  left  behind.  To  them  he  could 
minister.  He  began  his  duties  at  the 
house  most  distant  from  Lilv  Bud  Eus- 
ton's  shanty,  and  when,  late  on  into  the 
night,  his  tired  feet  ascended  her  steps, 
he  was  white  to  the  lips  with  the  exhaust- 
ing strain. 

She  had  not  gone  to  bed.  The  day's 
excitement  was  still  upon  her.  More- 
over, she  had  seen  Ware  pass,  and  felt 
sure  he  would  come  to  see  her.  He  had 
been  so  good  to  her,  seeking  her  from 
mill  to  mill  until  he  had  found  her  here, 
so  patient  with  her  outbursts  and  curses, 
so  untiring  in  his  encouragement,  and, 
best  of  all,  he  had  brought  her  Amanda! 
He  would  scarcely  have  known  her  as 
she  stood  waiting  for  him  at  the  door. 
He  looked  in  surprise  at  the  figure  she 
presented. 

"Howdy,  Mister  Ware.  Ih  suttinly 
am  glayde.  ..." 

She  nodded  to  a  bed  in  the  room's  cor- 
ner, and  put  her  finger  to  her  lips. 

"Et's  Conrad's  little  fellar,  Pauley. 
He's  asleep,  'n'  when  he  wakes  he  do 
cough  so  po'ful  bayde." 

Without  speaking,  they  seated  them- 
selves beside  the  bare  table,  on  which  was 
a  teapot  with  cold  sassafras-tea.    She  of- 


fered it  as  all  the  barren  house  could 
afford.  He  drank  it  gratefully,  flat  and 
nasty  as  it  was. 

Mrs.  Euston  had  spent  the  interval  in 
trying  to  introduce  some  semblance  of 
decency  in  her  appearance.  Soap  and 
water  used  unsparingly  had  worked  won- 
ders. A  poignant,  though  now  adoring 
vision  of  Amanda's  perfect  loveliness, 
her  glorious  hair,  her  clothes,  awoke  in 
the  poor  creature  the  envy  which  be- 
comes emulation.  The  old  coquetry  of 
her  nature  returned.  Even  her  hair  had 
been  soaked  in  soapy  water.  It  clung 
damply  to  her  forehead,  and  from  the 
depths  of  her  possessions  she  had  un- 
earthed a  clean  wrapper,  which  she  wore 
with  an  air  of  pride  and  self-respect. 
Life  had  revealed  itself  anew  to  her. 
Anew?  For  the  first,  indeed!  So  late 
— ah  Heaven,  so  late!  Her  sister  was 
restored  to  her;  she  believed  her  hus- 
band would  return.  He  might  even  come 
this  night !  At  all  events,  from  this  hour 
she  would  always  tidy  up  against  his 
coming.  For  Lily  Bud — "that  which  was 
dead  had  come  alive  again,  and  that 
which  was  lost  had  been  found." 

Whilst  Mr.  Ware  drank  his  tea,  rest- 
ing and  composing  his  mind,  she  talked 
in  a  soft  undertone,  volubly,  pathetically 
dwelling  on  Amanda's  beauty,  her  for- 
tune, etc. 

"  'N'  she's  good/'  she  emphasised. 
"She  suttinly  ain't  gone  fer  tew  let  me 
rot  hyar,  n'r  want  fer  a  thing."  Her 
face  was  radiant.  "She's  a-goin'  tew 
share  with  me." 

"To  the  half  of  her  kingdom,"  Ware 
thought,  "to  the  whole  of  her  treasure." 

He  smiled  at  her  sympathetically. 

"I  am  rejoiced  for  you,  and  so  grate- 
ful to  see  vou  like  this." 

"Yessir,  Ih  suttinly  prob'ly  am  peart 
t'night." 

After  a  little  he  said,  wondering  how 
to  break  it  to  her: 

"I  have  good  news  for  you,  Mrs.  Eus- 
ton. I  have  reason  to  confidently  hope 
your  husband  will  return." 

And  Lily  Bud  gave  no  start  at  this 
miraculous  news.  She  only  nodded,  and 
said  simply: 

"Ih  reckon  so  tew.  Ih  always  reck- 
oned it." 

Thus  the  gigantic  sacrifice  of  two  lives 
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was  serenely  accepted  by  the  unconscious 
wife  with  whom  were  all  the  points  of 
the  law. 

"Pore  little  Pauley  Conrad's  bad  with 
consumption,"  she  whispered.  "Ih  done 
fetched  him  in  ofFn  the  stoop  a  hour 
ago. 

At  this  moment  a  sudden  gust  of  wind 
blew  the  front  door  of  the  shanty  vio- 
lently to  with  a  force  that  shook  the 
building.  Ware  and  Lily  Bud  started. 
The  shock  coming  thus  on  a  windless 
night  was  terrifying.  As  Ware  went  to 
the  window  and  looked  out  he  became 
conscious  that  the  dense  atmosphere  was 
unnatural,  and  that  the  sound  of  the  Bye 
was  sinister  and  tremendous.  The  air, 
too,  was  burdened  with  the  smell  of 
water,  not  the  odour  of  gentle  rain  from 
moist  earth,  but  a  concentrated  breath  as 
of  a  thousand  torrents. 

Lily  Bud  had  risen,  pale.  The  boy  in 
the  bed  lifted  his  wasted  form,  and  called 
to  her.  Then  another  gust  of  wind  blew 
over  the  lamp  on  the  table,  and  extin- 
guished it. 

Ware  ran  to  the  bed,  and  gathered  the 
boy  in  his  arms.  He  was  a  skeleton,  no 
more,  and  light  even  for  Ware. 

"Come  as  fast  as  you  can,"  he  cried. 
"We  must  get  to  the  roof." 

"The  roof!"  The'  woman  followed 
him.    "In  a  storm!" 

But  Ware  had  gone  to  the  staircase  by 
this,  and  was  ascending  it. 

"Hurry — hurry  for  our  lives.  It's  the 
flood!" 

They  made  their  way  in  pitch  dark 
through  the  garret,  where  a  ladder 
reached  up  to  the  sloping  roof.  With 
great  effort  they  carried  the  invalid  out 
through  the  skylight  and  the  eaves,  and 
they  clung  to  the  chimney  and  the  open- 
ing. They  had  taken  but  a  fragment  of 
time — it  was  none  too  swift.  A  muffled 
cannonade  reverberated  through  the 
night,  and  Lily  Bud  cried  in  Mr.  Ware's 
ear: 

"Et's  the  dams  tew  th'  Forks !  They've 
broke!     My  God!  my  God!" 

It  was  still  far  away — far  away,  be- 
cause now  remained  for  them  but  the 
mortal  span  between  their  living  breath 
«nd  eternity. 

Pauley,  half  in  Ware's  arms,  in  his 
hoarse  voice  eaten  away  by  disease,  said : 


"Ee  cayn't  tech  mother.  Ih'm  right 
glaydc!" 

Then  he  burst  into  violent  weeping. 

They  were  at  the  town's  end.  The 
water,  already  many  feet  deep  in  the 
streets,  now  came  with  force  sufficient  to 
dislodge  the  house  from  its  stilts.  It 
was  lifted  like  a  ship  on  the  tide,  sway- 
ing and  rocking. 

The  terror  must  have  Janet  for  its 
morsel  first,  then  Crompton. 

Ware  hoard  the  woman  shriek  in  his 
ears  above  the  tumult,  "Pray!" 

He  wore  a  little  cross  in  his  vesture. 
He  managed  to  raise  it  to  her  lips.  He 
could  think  of  no  words.  None  came 
to  his  mind,  filled  with  deafening,  hor- 
rible sound.  The  first  great  crash,  with 
Pauley's  piercing  cry,  was  lost  in  the 
thunder  with  the  cries  of  others.  Ware 
could  hear  their  heart-rending  echoes  as 
the  wall  of  water  pouring  from  the 
Forks  rolled  its  pitiless  volume  down  the 
Bye.  It  was  advancing  with  the  swift- 
ness of  doom. 

Janet  and  its  village  are  swept  like 
leaves  on  one  wave  and  one  torrent. 
Crompton !  The  great  mill  falls  together 
with  a  crackling,  crashing  noise,  lost,  in- 
distinct, drowned  in  the  roar. 

Trav   .    .    .    !" 

'Hush !" 

He  held  the  boy  close  to  him. 

"Now  .   .   .  Lord  Christ!" 

The  flood  had  come. 

*  4c  *  4c  4c 

On  the  roof  of  the  Barracks  as  it  stood 
unsubmerged  above  the  inundated  coun- 
try, a  man  and  a  woman  saw  the  morn- 
ing steal  in  grey  loveliness  over  a  deso- 
lated land. 

Around  them  the  river,  swollen, 
crowded  out  of  its  natural  bed  and 
course  by  the  liberated  torrents  from 
Forks  Dam,  had  risen  until  the  rooms  be- 
low were  filled  with  water.  There,  in 
obedience  to  law,  they  had  stopped  to 
come  no  farther.  On  the  left — Rexing- 
ton — city  bereft  in  one  short  day  and 
night  of  noble  industries,  scourged  by 
fire  and  water,  scarred  by  riot — lifted  its 
steeples  and  roofs  calmly  in  the  pellucid 
atmosphere  before  the  dawn. 

Early  as  it  was,  the  town  was  astir. 
Voices  and  shouting  could  be  heard  at 
this    distance.      Boats    were    already 
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abroad,  sent  forth  to  rescue  what  life 
might  have  been  spared,  and  the  first  boat 
to  leave  the  town  was  Dex  Falloner's, 
who,  with  anxious  heart,  started  toward 
the  Barracks  to  find  his  master  and  his 
friend. 

Ominous  debris,  black  pieces  of  wreck- 
age, masses  dark  and  appalling,  floated 
away  in  the  distance  along  the  still  rag- 
ing current  of  the  river,  or  slowly  drifted 
inland. 

Clear  and  bright  the  pillared  front  of 
Mr.  Grismore's  house  rose  on  its  safe 


But  the  faces  of  the  man  and  woman 
were  toward  the  mills. 

The  mills! 

A  waste  of  steel  grey  water  stretched 
its  sheet,  its  shroud,  level  over  the  place 
where  the  looms  of  Janet  and  Crompton 
had  whirred  and  sung.  Tragedies  lay 
mercifully  hidden  beneath  the  concealing 
tide.  All  that  had  been  left  by  the  forth- 
going  strikers  of  living  ones  and  miser- 
able hearths  and  household  gods,  here 
was  swept  with  spindle  and  shuttle  for 
ever  away. 

That  by  the  path  of  flood  and  death 
Fate  had  seen  fit  to  unite  the  two  who 
sat  silent  side  by  side  they  could  not 
know.    That  their  linked  lives — welded, 


blent  through  their  great  love  for  each 
other,  and  their  human  charity — should 
in  years  to  come  make  this  watery  desert 
a  land  of  good  things,  they  could  not 
know.  That  Euston,  master  of  mighty 
mills,  the  head  of  new  industries  operat- 
ing for  the  mutual  benefit  of  employer 
and  employed  till  to  a  happy,  industrious 
people  his  name  became  a  blessed  thing, 
they  could  not  foresee. 

Still  marvelling  that  life,  and  not 
death,  were  theirs,  they  sat,  the  woman's 
hands  fast  in  the  man's,  their  awe- 
stricken  eyes  upon  the  flood.  And  as 
they  looked,  the  mills,  mirage-like, 
seemed  to  rise  to  their  sight,  filmy, 
ghostly  things  out  of  the  deeps. 

Slowly,  warmly,  the  gathering  beauty 
of  sunrise  enveloped  and  possessed  the 
sky.  In  utter  disregard  of  fire,  sedition, 
and  disaster,  the  new  day  came  over  the 
old  scenes  and  the  strange  new  sea. 
Warmly  it  touched  the  windows  of  the 
houses  of  Re-'ngton  till  they  gtamed 
like  stars.  Warmly  it  flushed  the  sur- 
face of  the  cruel  waters  till  the  turbulent 
miles  gave  the  colour  back  again,  and  in 
the  brilliance  of  the  sunrise  the  little 
boat  crossing  the  flood  toward  Euston 
and  Amanda  was  red  as  a  rose. 
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III.— GEORGE  BARR  McCUCTHEON 


HE  private  correspon- 
dence of  an  author  is 
I  limitless  in  more  than 
one  respect.  It  seems  to 
be  without  end  in  the 
[nature  of  its  origin. 
Without  any  apparent 
effort  or  reason  the  author  of  a  book — 
especially  if  it  has  had  something  of  a 
vogue — finds  himself  at  one  end  of  an 
expansive  and  varied  correspondence.  As 
a  writer  of  simple  and  undiluted  fiction,  I 
have  found  it  more  or  less  of  a  strenuous 
occupation  to  keep  up  my  end  of  the  cor- 
respondence. While  it  required  but  a 
short  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  write 
the  Graustark  books  and  Castle  Craney- 
crow,  it  has  been,  all  along,  a  severe  strain 
upon  my  imaginative  powers  to  answer 
in  kind  the  letters  of  inquiry  that  those 
books  inspired. 

When  one  is  called  upon  to  account  to 
the  general  public  for  the  sins  of  his  own 
imagination,  one  is  forced  to  delve  more 
deeply  into  the  mysterious  than  even  his 
most  vivid  flights  warranted  at  the  time 
of  their  conception. 

More  than  once  I  have  felt  like  burying 
my  face  in  shame  and  self-contempt  after 
reading  the  letters  of  inquiry  concerning 
the  location,  customs  and  language  of  the 
principality  of  Graustark.  Eight  out  of 
ten  people  in  writing  to  me  take  it  for 
granted  that  there  is  such  a  place  as 
Graustark.  A  woman  in  Cleveland  pa- 
thetically requested  me  to  give  her  direc- 
tions for  reaching  the  place  by  rail  after 
landing  in  Europe.  Her  daughter  was 
an  invalid,  and  she  was  quite  sure  that 
the  climate  of  Graustark  would  be  of  "un- 
told benefit  to  her."  Another  woman 
wrote  to  say  that  her  husband  was  dying 
of  consumption  and  she  felt  that  if  they 
could  take  or  purchase  a  house  on  the 
mountainside  in  Edelweiss  he  could  avert 
the  death  that  seemed  so  near.  It  was 
like  committing  premeditated  murder  to 
write  and  tell  them  that  the  principality 
existed  only  in  my  imagination  and  by  the 
indulgence  of  a  generous  public. 
I  received  a  telegram  some  time  ago 


from  a  man  in  the  wise  old  East.  It  went 
something  like  this:  "To  decide  a  bet, 
what  is  the  quickest  way  to  git  to  Grau- 
stark ?"  The  only  answer  to  this  confident 
question  that  I  could  send  was :  "Just  im- 
agine that  you  are  there.  That's  the  way 
I  did." 

A  Cincinnati  cynic  took  vigorous  ex- 
ceptions to  the  hour  mentioned  in  Grau- 
stark for  the  departure  of  a  certain  pas- 
senger train.  I  had  missed  the  correct 
time  by  an  hour  or  so,  but  he  confessed 
that  "such  stupid  carelessness  spoiled  the 
book  for  him."  To  save  my  life,  I  have 
been  unable  to  learn  just  what  train  he 
referred  to,  for  the  book  did  not  pretend 
to  establish  itself  as  a  railway  guide. 

Another,  a  woman,  after  reading  The 
Sherrods,  indignantly  wrote  to  inform  me 
that  Jud  Sherrod  could  not  have  married 
two  women  without  having  been  "found 
out  in  the  end."  As  Sherrod  was  "found 
out,"  I  had  only  to  refer  her  to  the  closing 
chapters  in  the  book.  Here,  at  least,  was  a 
woman  who  did  not  read  the  end  "of  the 
novel  first.  I  am  quite  convinced  that  she 
never  finished  the  story,  in  fact. 

A  cowboy  living  in  Arizona,  forty  miles 
from  a  post-office  or  a  bookstore,  was  a 
Graustark  convert.  He  learned  my  ad- 
dress from  a  Chicago  man  who  happened 
to  be  travelling  in  that  country  and  wrote 
me  a  long  letter,  in  which  he  said  he  was 
eager  to  read  my  new  book,  The  Sherrods, 
which  had  just  been  published.  He  had 
ridden  forty  miles,  going  and  coming, 
twice  a  week  for  a  month,  but  had  been 
unable  to  secure  the  book  at  the  nearest 
town.  He  was  writing  to  ask  me  if  I 
would  send  him  a  copy  by  mail  if  he 
would  send  me  the  price.  I  sent  him  a 
copy  with  my  compliments  and  told  him 
he  need  not  mind  the  price,  I  was  only 
too  happy  to  give  him  the  book.  A  month 
later  he  acknowledged  receipt  of  the  book. 
It  required  but  little  perception  on  my 
part  to  discover  that  he  did  not  like  the 
story.    I  have  only  to  repeat  what  he  said  : 

I  don't  wonder  you  are  happy  to  give   it 
away.    You  don't  expect  people  to  buy  it,  do 
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you?  I'm  much  obliged  to  you  for  giving  it 
to  me  for  nothing,  but  even  at  that  I  think 
there  is  some  change  coming  to  me. 

What  criticism  could  be  more  caustic 
than  that? 

It  penetrated  to  the  very  quick  of  my 
pride,  and  I  made  the  mistake  of  retali- 
ating politely.  I  sent  him  a  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  in  stamps  and  asked  if  that 
made  us  square.  He  went  me  one  better 
by  responding  that  he  could  use  the 
stamps  to  great  advantage  in  warning  his 
friends  not  to  read  the  book.  I  was  afraid 
to  reply  to  this. 

One  very  enthusiastic  and  entertaining 
man  in  Washington,  D.  C,  read  Castle 
Craneycrow  in  serial  form.  Each  week 
after  reading  the  instalment  he  wrote 
voluminous  letters  to  me  in  which  he 
sought  to  anticipate  the  adventures  of  the 
hero  and  heroine.  Moreover,  he  offered 
countless  suggestions  for  their  relief  in 
their  most  trying  hours.  He  advanced 
theories  of  escape  for  the  heroine  and 
developed  an  endless  array  of  means  by 
which  the  hero  could  comfortablv  circum- 
vent  the  villain — forgetting,  of  course, 
that  the  latter  had  to  have  his  day  in  order 
to  provide  virtue  with  its  own  reward. 
This  same  individual  wrote  to  inform  me 
that  he  was  organising  a  Graustark  club 
in  his  lodging-house,  and  that  he  expected 
to  escort  the  entire  party  to  the  princi- 
pality as  soon  as  the  weather  would  per- 
mit. As  we  have  had  some  delightful 
weather  since  then,  and  as  I  have  not 
heard  from  him  in  three  years  or  more,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  he  is  in  Grau- 
stark— wherever  it  mav  be. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  the  letters  that 
came  to  me  soon  after  Beverly  of  Graus- 
tark was  published: 

I  am  writing  to  ask  for  some  information 
concerning  the  Calhoun  family  of  which  you 
write  in  Beverly  of  Graustark.  My  family 
name  is  Calhoun,  and  we  came  to  Los  Angeles 
from  Virginia  long  before  the  Civil  War. 
Beverly  was  my  grandmother's  family  name 
before  she  was  married,  and  I  am  wondering 
if  your  heroine,  Beverly  Calhoun,  can  be  any 
kin  to  us.  I  am  getting  up  a  family  tree  so 
that  I  can  join  the  Daughters,  and  it  may  be 
that  you  can  help  us  some. 


A  San  Francisco  woman  wrote  to  ask 
where  Graustark  is  located. 

I  have  a  friend  here  who  has  travelled  ex- 
tensively. She  says  she  has  been  in  Graustark 
twice  and  loves  it  very  much.  Your  descrip- 
tion of  the  country  is  excellent,  she  says.  We 
expect  to  go  abroad  this  fall,  and  I  am  writ- 
ing to  ask  how  we  can  reach  Graustark.  My 
friend  is  in  the  East,  and  I  cannot  find  the 
place  on  the  map.  She  says  she  has  seen  the 
Princess  Yctive  and  has  gone  through  the 
castle. 

I  take  off  my  hat  to  that  much-travelled 
woman.  She  has  a  better  way  of  express- 
ing her  imagination  than  I  have.  In 
replying  to  the  innocent  correspondent,  I 
was  constrained  to  ask  for  information 
myself.  I  asked  for  the  address  of  her 
friend  on  the  plea  that  I  needed  material 
for  a  new  novel  and  my  stock  of  decep- 
tion was  running  low. 

A  man  in  administrative  circles  at 
Washington  wrote  just  after  Brewster's 
Millions  appeared,  addressing  me  as 
"Dear  Mr.  Greaves": 

How  did  it  happen  that  you  forgot  to  give 
Brewster  a  chance  to  spend  his  money  by 
providing  him  with  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate?  Washington  is  the  place  to  spend 
money  and  have  nothing  to  show  for  it  after 
you  are  through. 

His  tone  indicated  that  he  had  been 
dragged  through  a  most  ambitious  but 
unprofitable  social  season,  and  there  was 
something  truly  touching  in  his  plaint. 

A  young  seminary  girl  once  wrote  to 
ask  what  was  the  proper  way  to  spell  the 
word  Graustark.  Inasmuch  as  I  laboured 
under  the  delusion  that  I  had  coined  the 
word  as  well  as  the  place,  I  could  only 
reply  that  it  began  with  a  capital  G  and 
was  continued  in  the  next,  referring  her 
to  the  title-page  of  the  book.  A  small  boy 
asked,  with  considerable  anxiety  and  rare 
consideration,  if  the  word  Graustark  was 
copyrighted.  He  wanted  to  call  his  dog 
Graustark,  but  thought  it  best  to  first 
secure  my  consent,  as  he  did  not  care  to 
get  into  trouble  with  the  government. 
Afterwards  I  read  in  a  newspaper  that  a 
dog  named  Graustark  had  saved  his  small 
master  from  drowning  at  Narragansett 
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Pier.  A  dog  by  any  other  name  might 
have  done  as  much,  perhaps,  but  just  the 
same  I  was  flushed  with  pride  for  many 
a  day. 

There  is  a  girl's  school  somewhere  in 
the  East — it  would  be  a  breach  of  confi- 
dence to  be  specific — and  I  am  quite  sure 
I  deserve  the  gratitude  of  its  proprietress 
— if  she  could  only  know  the  truth. 
One  of  her  young  charges  wrote  me  a  long 
and  discreet  letter,  in  which  she  said  the 
girls  were  not  allowed  to  read  novels,  but 
she  was  sure  she  could  do  a  lot  of  secret 
"advertising"  for  me  if  I  would  send  her 
all  of  my  books  done  up  in  a  package  that 
might  be  mistaken  for  a  box  of  fruit.  By 
thus  smuggling  my  nefarious  wares  into 
the  school  under  the  very  noses  of  the 
dragons  I  could  rest  assured  that  she 
would  see  to  it  that  every  girl  in  the  place 
read  the  books.  The  pecuniary  advantages 
to  my  publishers  would  be  felt  at  once. 
Moreover,  she  wanted  my  best  photo- 
graph and  about  sixty  autographs.  This 
young  person's  modesty  was  so  beautiful 


that  I  was  not  brute  enough  to  desecrate 
it  by  responding.  It  would  have  been  a 
shock  to  her  if  I  were  heartless  enough  to 
tell  her  that  I  am  not,  alas!  a  smuggler. 

From  a  far  Western  editor  came  this 
startling  message:  "A  man  named  Mc- 
Cutcheon  was  hung  hfere  yesterday.  He 
said  he  was  the  author  of  Graustark,  but 
that  did  not  get  him  out  of  the  scrape. 
Will  you  not  write  a  letter  to  the  Banner 
telling  our  readers  how  it  feels  to  be  hung 
by  proxy?"  That  man's  humour  was 
worthy  of  a  more  exalted  tomb  than  the 
office  of  a  country  newspaper. 

But  of  all  the  ridiculous  requests  that 
have  come  to  my  notice,  the  one  which 
routed  me  out  of  bed  late  one  night  was 
the  most  exasperating.  It  came  by  tele- 
graph, and  the  sender,  feminine,  was  evi- 
dently in  a  hurry.    She  said : 

Please  send  me  your  autograph  at  once 
by  wire. 

George  Barr  McCutcheon. 


ACADEMIE   GONCOURT   AND   ITS 
LAUREATE  LEON    FRAPIE 


LIVELY  discussion  is 
raging  in  the  literary 
circles  of  Paris.  It  start- 
ed with  the  recent  award- 
ing of  the  prize  of  5,000 
francs  which  is  conferred 
|every  year  upon  a  young 
writer  of  promise  by  the  Acadimic  Gon- 
court. 

Let  us  first  recall  briefly  what  this  in- 
stitution is. 

The  brothers  Goncourt  (Edmond, 
1822-96  and  Jules,  1830-70)  played 
an  important  part  in  the  development  of 
French  literature  in  the  second  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  They  claim  to 
have  been  the  real  founders  of  the 
naturalistic  school  in  introducing  as  a 
regular  literary  method  the  use  of  the 
scientific    document.      Except    if    one 


chooses  not  to  count  Flaubert's 
Madame  Bovary,  which  is  of  1857,  and 
which,  moreover,  did  not  gain  recognition 
until  later,  they  are  right.  Their  Sccur 
Philomhte  is  of  1861  and  Germinie 
Lacerteux  of  1864,  while  Zola's  Therdse 
Raquin  is  only  of  1867  and  the  Rougon 
Macquart  series  begins  in  1871 ;  Daudet's 
Fromont  et  Risler  comes  in  1874  and 
Sapho  not  before  1884. 

Edmond  de  Goncourt  was  the  more 
systematic  of  the  two ;  Jules  was  the  art- 
ist. They  received  their  friends  on  Sun- 
days, at  their  home  of  Neuilly — they 
called  it  le  Grenier — and  those  gather- 
ings suggested  to  Edmond  the  idea  of 
the  new  Academy.  Every  new  literary 
tendency  has  to  fight  its  way  through 
for  recognition.  It  was  so  for  the  En- 
cyclopaedists of  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
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was  so  again  for  the  Romanticists,  it  was 
to  be  so  once  more  for  Naturalism.  The 
bulwark  of  conservatism  has  always  been, 
ever  since  its  foundation  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  French  Academy. 
This  influence  had  to  be  neutralised ;  and 
therefore,  in  1896,  when  Edmond  de  Gon- 
court  died,  he  bequeathed  his  fortune  to 
come  friends  for  the  foundation  of  an  in- 
dependent Academy,  animated  with  a 
progressive  spirit.  The  relatives  of  the 
Goncourt  brothers  attacked  the  will  be- 
fore all  possible  jurisdictions,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  end  of  1900  that  their 
claims  were  definitely  rejected.  It  took 
some  more  years  to  organise  the  new 
Academy — there  is  a  good  deal  of  red 
tape  in  France,  and  the  Conseil  d'Etat 
had  to  recognise  the  Institution  as  being 
"d'utilite  publique;"  it  was  not  in  run- 
ning order  until  1903. 

Each  member  of  the  Academv  receives 
a  sum  of  6,000  francs  a  year.  There  are 
ten  of  them.  Before  dying  Edmond  de 
Goncourt  had  already  designated  seven, 
namely:  (1)  Leon  Hennique  (b.  1852), 
one  of  the  contributors  to  the  famous 
Soirees  de  Medan,  author  of  La  De- 
vonce,  a  novel,  and  of  one  of  the  rare 
good  products  of  naturalistic  drama,  La 
Mart  du  Due  d'Enghien;  (2)  Octave 
Mirbeau  (b.  1850),  the  nervous  and 
powerful  author  of  Les  Affaires  sont  les 
Affaires;  (3)  Gustave  Geff roy  (b.  1855), 
critic  of  literature  and  art;  (4)  J.  K. 
Huysmans,  (b.  1848),  the  well-known 
author  of  A  Rebours  and  La  Bos;  (5  and 
6)  J.  H.  Rosny  (b.  1856),  the  two 
brothers  who  walk  so  closely  in  the  steps 
of  the  Goncourts  and  signers  of  the  Let- 
tres  des  Cinq,  the  famous  protest  against 
Zola's  La  Terre,  and  (7)  Paul  Mar- 
gueritte  (b.  i860),  the  author  (with  his 
brother  Victor)  of  a  series  of  beautiful 
patriotic  novels  under  the  generic  name 
of  Une  £poque.  Three  more  were  elected 
in  1903,  namely:  Lucien  Descares 
(b.  1861),  who  wrote  the  famous  Sous- 
offsf  and  in  recent  years  La  Colonne; 
Elemir  Bourges  (b.  1852),  the  delicate 
artist  who  gave  us  Sous  la  Hache  and  Le 
Crepuscule  des  Dicux;  and  finally  Leon 
Daudet  (b.  1867),  the  son  of  Alphonse, 
and  whose  satirical  novel,  Les  Morticolcs, 
created  a  sensation  some  ten  years  ago. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  Academie 


Goncourt  is  this  conferring,  each  year,  of 
a  reward  of  5,000  francs  upon  a  young 
writer  showing  distinct  talent  who  has 
not  earned  recognition  as  yet  from  the 
general  public.  This  year  the  prize  went 
to  Leon  Frapie,  the  author  of  La  Ma- 
ternelle. 

This  choice,  as  said  above,  provoked  a 
good  deal  of  discussion,  some  approving 
of  it,  some  violently  protesting  and  de- 
claring that  the  new  Academy  was  to  be 
as  narrow-minded  in  its  way  as  the 
French  Academy,  any  writer  not  adopt- 
ing the  naturalistic  theories  of  art  being 
a  priori  eliminated  as  a  possible  laureate. 
La  Maternelle  had  to  stand  verv  violent 
attacks.  Even  a  keen  and  delicate  critic 
like  Remy  de  Gourmoiit  spoke  of  the 
crowned  work  as  *iitt£raturette,"  and 
was  followed  by  many  belonging  to  his 
clique.  The  daily  La  Presse  made  an 
inquiry  among  all  the  leading  literary 
people  of  Paris,  about  whom,  in  their 
minds,  deserved  the  prize;  the  largest 
amount  of  votes  went  to  the  brothers  Le- 
blond.  A  strong  attack,  from  still  an- 
other quarter,  was  that  made  by  women 
writers.  A  rumour  went  abroad  that  the 
writer  who  really  had  the  preference  of 
the  ten  judges  was  a  woman,  Mrs. 
Myriam  Harris  (daughter  of  a  Polish 
Jew  and  of  a  German  mother),  and  that 
her  book.  La  Conquete  de  Jerusalem, 
would  have  been  crowned  if  only  it  had 
been  written  by  a  man.  Let  me  say  that  I 
do  not  believe  a  word  of  this  story.  A 
jury  in  which  men  as  independent  as  Mir- 
beau are  to  be  found,  others  who  know  so 
well  what  women  can  do  in  literature,  as 
Daudet  (remember  his  mother),  and 
finally  and  especially  such  decided  femini- 
nistsas  the  brothers  Rosny  and  Paul  Mar- 
gueritte,  would  never  allow  itself  to  be 
directed  in  its  choice  by  such  petty  con- 
siderations. However  this  mav  be, 
women  decided  to  protest,  and  the 
directress  of  La  Vie  Heureuse  (a 
family  magazine  published  by  Hach- 
ette)  proposed  to  found  a  kind  of  Acad- 
emy of  women.  There  are  twenty-one 
of  them,*  all  known  more  or  less  by  their 

♦Here  are  their  names:  Mmes.  la  comtesse 
Mathieu  de  Noailles,  presidente;  Jane  Dieu- 
lafoy.  vice-pr6sidente ;  J.  Bertheroy,  secretaire 
generale;  Juliette  Adam,  Arvede  Barine,  Th. 
Bentzon,  P.  de  CouJevain,  Alphonse  Daudet. 
Delarue-Mardrus,   C.   Ferval,  Judith  Gautier, 
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writings,  who  will  confer  a  prize  of  5000 
francs  every  year  on  the  best  book  pub- 
lished in  France  during  the  year, 
"whether  due  to  the  pen  of  a  man  or 
of  a  woman."  Their  first  choice  was  Mrs. 
Myriam  Harris. 

Thus  we  have  now  in  France  three 
Academies.  Some  may  think  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  stop.  However,  in 
fact  there  would  be  no  reason  for  that, 
on  the  contrary.  We  do  not  deem  it  im- 
probable at  all  that  next  year  some  people 
will  be  found  who  do  not  agree  with  the 
choice  of  the  Academv  of  ladies,  who  do 
not  agree  with  the  choice  of  the  members 
of  the  Academie  de  Goncourt,  who  do  not 
agree  with  the  French  Academy. 

In  the  meanwhile  every  one  reads  La 
Maternelle;  the  book  has  an  extraordi- 
narily good  sale ;  public  opinion  supports 
the  choice  of  the  Goncourt  Academy. 

There  must  be  some  good  reason  for  all 
this  agitation.  Let  us  first  present  the 
author  and  the  book,  and  then  try  to  see 
what  it  is  that  gives  the  latter  such  sig- 
nificance. 

Leon  Frapie  is  now,  like  Maupassant, 
Coppee  and  others,  at  the  beginning  of 
their  literary  career,  a  clerk  in  the  service 
of  the  government  in  Paris.  He  devotes 
all  his  spare  time  to  literature,  having  up 
to  now  written  little,  but  read  widely.  His 
authors  of  predilection  are  Balzac,  Zola, 
Maupassant,  Dickens,  Dostoiewski.  Let 
me  add  the  following  peculiarities,  which 
explain  several  traits  of  his  books.  When 
a  boy,  he  was  for  a  while  in  a  girls'  board- 
ing school,  the  only  representative  of  his 
sex,  and  later  also  he  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  up  in  some  out-of-the-way  fash- 
ion that  was  very  favourable  to  the  for- 
mation of  an  independent  judgment,  e.  g., 
he  never  received  the  stamp  either  of  the 
State  education  nor  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  fact  that  his  wife  is  a 
school-teacher  in  Parisian  public  schools 
is  also  interesting  with  regard  to  the  liter- 
ary field  chosen  by  him. 

Two  books  were  published  by  Frapie 
before  La  Maternelle;  one  of  them,  L'in- 
stitutrice  de  Province,  seems  to  be  a  kind 
of  first   sketch   of   La   Maternelle.     A 
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woman  teacher  in  the  province  devotes 
herself  body  and  soul  to  her  "motherly" 
task  and  dies  with  despair  in  seeing  the 
little  avail  of  her  daily  sacrifice. 

In  the  new  book  this  absolutely  pessi- 
mistic note  is  dropped.  La  Maternelle 
is  not  exactly  cheerful,  but  one  feels  all 
through  it  that  the  author  is  very  anxious 
not  to  appear  before  the  public  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  social  theories.  In  fact,  if  his 
book  should  prove  anything  at  all  it 
would  be  that  the  evils  of  school  educa- 
tion are  a  natural  result  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  civilisation,  necessary  evils.  We 
have  here  art  for  art's  sake  of  the  best 
kind.  There  is  a  love  episode,  too,  run- 
ning through  the  novel ;  the  heroine  does 
not  die  like  the  "Institutrice,"  she  mar- 
ries ;  but  those  scenes  are  so  delicately  in- 
terwoven in  the  different  chapters — 
almost  mere  suggestions — that  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  Frapie  had  put  them  in 
only  in  order  to  sidetrack  now  and  then 
the  natural  propensity  of  readers  to  draw 
practical  conclusions  from  the  book. 

The  subject  is  introduced  as  follows: 
A  young  Parisian  woman  with  full  aca- 
demic training  is  on  the  eve  of  marrying. 
Suddenly  her  father  fails;  she  loses  her 
dowry,  and  her  fiance  disappears.  She 
tries  to  get  work,  but  soon  finds  out  that 
her  diplomas  are  more  of  a  hindrance 
than  a  help.  They  inspire  only  diffi- 
dence in  administrative  circles.  Officials 
always  declare  her  too  good  for  the  place. 
Starvation  threatens,  and  finally  she  sets 
to  work  deliberately  trying  to  unlearn, 
to  do  away  with  the  varnish  that  culture 
has  impressed  upon  her  manners,  in  short 
to  appear  unintelligent  and  rude  enough 
to  deserve  confidence.  Thus  she  succeeds 
in  securing  a  position  as  "femme  de  ser- 
vice" in  the  "Maternelle"  of  the  miserable 
quarter  of  Menilmontant.  A  "Mater- 
nelle" is  a  district  school  for  children 
from  two  to  six  years,  preparatory  to  the 
Primary  school. 

To  stifle  the  sense  of  revolt  aroused  in 
her  and  ward  off  thoughts  of  despair  she 
decides  to  keep  a  diary  of  her  experience 
in  the  school.  This  diary  betrays  an  ex- 
tremely kind-hearted  woman  at  the  same 
time  as  a  keen  observer. 

Rose  has  the  humblest  task  in  the 
school:  she  dusts,  sweeps  the  rooms, 
lights  the  fire  early  in  the  morning,  and 
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she  takes  care  of  the  children  physically, 
all  day  round.  Although  from  the  point 
of  view  of  hierarchy,  the  directress  and 
the  two  subordinate  teachers  are  far 
above  her,  in  fact  Rose  is  the  one  that 
comes  in  closest  contact  with  the  little 
ones.  They  could  do  without  lessons, 
without  reading,  figuring,  writing,  draw- 
ing, but  they  cannot  do  without  having 
their  physical  wants  attended  to.  They 
know  it,  too;  Rose  is  the  one  to  whom 
they  go  naturally  all  the  time,  in  every 
possible  occurrence,  as  they  would  to  a 
mother ;  she  washes  them  when  their  nose 
is  bleeding,  in  her  arms  they  find  consola- 
tion when  roughly  handled  by  a  school- 
mate; in  her  skirt  they  hide  even  to  find* 
protection  against  angry  and  threatening 
parents.  The  pupils  belong  to  the  poor 
class,  and  many  of  them  are  so  neglected 
and  so  miserable  in  their  homes  that  the 
school  is  a  good  place  for  them  to  be. 
And  the  school  to  them,  as  I  have  said,  is 
Rose,  who  allows  herself  to  be  altogether 
monopolised  by  them.  All  the  maternal 
love  which  slumbers  in  every  woman's 
bosom,  all  her  powers  of  human  affection, 
all  the  energy  of  despair  drawn  from  her 
bitter  experience  of  deceived  hopes,  all 
that  is  good,  intelligent,  deep  in  her,  she 
devotes  to  these  unfortunate,  helpless 
little  creatures.  Yes,  she  understands 
them  so  well, — and  yet  there  is  not  the 
slightest  touch  of  sentimentalism  in  their 
little  sorrows,  in  their  cheap  and  innocent, 
sometimes  serious,  joys,  even  in  their  ex- 
traordinary plays,  as  when,  for  instance, 
they  want  to  play  father  and  mother,  i.  e., 
to  fight,  or  d  faire  la  noce,  i.  e.,  to  be 
drunk. 

I  repeat  it  again,  no  preaching  is  to  be 
found  in  the  book,  no  more  than  attempts 
at  eloquence  or  rhetorical  flourishes,  al- 
most nothing  except  little  events  of  every- 
day life,  simply  and  soberly  told.  But  it 
goes  straight  to  your  heart;  everything 
human  in  you  is  stirred  up.  I  wish  I 
could  quote  a  few  passages,  but  my  space 
is  limited,  and  moreover  it  would  be  too 
difficult  to  choose.  But  let  the  reader 
take  up  the  book  himself  and  open  it, 
e.  g.,  on  page  80,  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  "mouse,"  the  gentle  five-year- 
old  little  mother  with  her  brother,  her 
"chickling;"  or. on  page  71,  to  hear  about 
Richard,  the  ugly  and  miserable  crea- 


ture, whose  experience  is  such  that  he 
cannot  imagine  that  there  might  exist 
anything  like  disinterested  kindness 
and  that  he  conceives  of  every  relation 
between  two  human  beings  as  of  a  reg- 
ular bargain ;  or  on  page  72,  to  hear  of 
Adam,  the  strong  and  noisy  leader  of 
the  older  boys,  as  the  great  boaster 
with  girls  who  admire  him  because 
they  are  afraid  of  him.  Or  let  him  read 
the  touching  story  of  the  cat  Mistigris, 
who  eats  the  little  birds  and  thereby  stirs 
up  the  wrath  of  the  children  (p.  130)  ;  or 
the  heart-rending  fate  of  poor  little  Fon- 
dant (p.  259)  ;  or  the  lesson  of  the  well- 
intentioned  school  ma'am  about  "Miss 
Confusion"  (p.  166)  ;  who  came  to  school 
with  her  younger  brother  badly  dressed, 
stockings  that  do  not  match,  loose 
buttons,  and  so  forth :  Miss  Confusion  is 
in  the  class-room,  everyone  looks  at  her, 
and  she  listens,  helpless,  in  a  pathetic 
silence,  taking  a  cruel  lesson — about  the 
injustice  of  this  world.  For  we  know 
another  story — Rose  told  us  about  it— of 
a  mother  who  had  deserted  her  home 
several  days  ago,  leaving  father  and  chil- 
dren to  get  along  as  well  as  they  could ; 
she  had  taken  with  her  hurriedlv  all  the 
linen  and  clothes  she  could — therefrom 
the  stockings  that  do  not  match,  and 
buttons  that  remain  unsewed.  Or  again 
let  him  read  of  the  tragic  event  that  befell 
the  little  girl  Guittard  (p.  228),  who 
came  to  school  one  morning,  pale  as  a 
sheet,  totally  absent-minded,  with  a  vague, 
stupefied  look.  Everyone  feels  at  once 
that  something  terrible  is  the  matter ;  in- 
stinctively the  other  children  stop  play- 
ing and  look  at  the  newcomer.  But  what 
is  the  matter?  Are  vou  hurt? — No  an- 
swer.  Did  you  fall  ? — slow  negative  mo- 
tion of  the  head.  Did  your  mother  punish 
you? — Same  motion.  But  what  is  it? 
Can't  you  talk? — No  answer,  but  always 
the  staring  glance,  the  terrified  face. 
Then  the  class  opens,  and  suddenly  two 
men  appear,  who  take  away  the  poor 
little  one,  whose  mother  had  been  assassi- 
nated the  night  before.  The  only  reflec- 
tion the  author  allows  himself  are  the  few 
following  words  put  in  parenthesis :  "Do 
you  see  her  dressing  all  alone,  striding 
over  the  corpse,  taking  her  basket?" 
[the  luncheon  basket,  that  was  of  course 
empty] ;  but  it  is  enough.    We  have  here 
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a  very  good  example  of  the  sober  art  of 
Frapie.  Let  him  who  does  not  under- 
stand the  power  of  simple  language  read 
this  book.  1  know  of  only  two  authors 
that  have  obtained  such  effects  in  kindred 
subjects  with  similar  means,  Maupassant 
and  especially  Maxim  Gorky. 

Of  course  children,  in  both  their  joys 
and  their  sufferings,  are  always  likely  to 
move  us.  For  one,  sympathy  goes  spon- 
taneously to  the  helpless  rather  than  to 
the  strong.  But  there  is  another  reason. 
Children's  sensations,  needs,  ideas,  lan- 
guage are  still  very  close  to  nature,  and 
therefore  express  better,  and  appeal  more 
to  what  is  common  to  all  men,  what 
makes  us  feel  solitary  and  awakens  among 
all  the  representatives  of  the  human  race 
brotherly  and  sisterly  feelings.  In  this 
respect  Frapie  has  chosen  a  particularly 
favourable  ground,  but  certainly  nothing 
is  more  legitimate  for  an  artist,  and 
surely  no  one  who  has  only  opened  the 
book  will  dare  say  that  undue  advantage 
of  it  is  taken  here. 

The  preceding  remarks  lead  us  to  our 
last  point :  What  is  it  that  has  created 
such  general  interest  in  La  Matcrnellc, 
from  both  those  who  admire  and  those 
who  condemn? 

This  is  the  answer :  This  great  poem 
of  childhood  and  humanity  is  a  beautiful 
revelation  of  the  noble  fruits  which  the 
vigorous  tree  of  Naturalism  can  produce : 
and  one  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that 
Edmond  de  Goncourt,  the  first  Naturalist, 
would  have  highly  approved  the  choice  of 
Frapie  as  a  laureate  of  his  Academy. 

There  is  no  desire  here  to  discard  ideal- 
ism or  to  undervalue  it.  Only  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  there  are  several 
sources  of  poetry,  two  especially  that  may 
be  said  to  have  inspired  most  of  the  liter- 
ary masterpieces  of  the  world.  One  is 
found  in  the  aspirations  of  humanity ;  it  is 
the  goal  that  the  noble  gift  of  thought  has 


placed  before  us;  it  unites  the  human 
race  in  the  future,  or  better  in  higher 
spheres  not  yet  reached  by  us — it  is  an 
ideal.  The  other  is  found  in  an  exactly 
opposite  direction ;  it  rests  also  upon  a 
feeling  of  brotherhood  among  men,  but 
based  upon  human  nature  in  the  realistic 
sense  of  the  term.  Back  of  all  our  ac- 
tions, thoughts  and  emotions  there  is 
something  that  is  common  to  all.  Our 
ideals  and  aspirations  may  diverge  as 
much  as  they  please  from  this  starting 
point,  there  remains  always  a  path  open 
that  leads  us  back  to,  and  allows  com- 
munion with  humanity  as  a  whole — it  is 
a  reality.  Now  the  poetry  of  idealism 
we  have  known  long  ago,  but  the  |>oetry 
of  realism,  or  Naturalism,  is  a  relatively 
recent  discovery  in  our  modern  civili- 
sation, and  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  the 
great  task  of  the  Naturalistic  School  of 
the  nineteenth  century  to  reveal  it  to  us  in 
its  full  sense.  For  France  it  is  an  honour 
to  have  been  the  country  to  lead  it  to  its 
ultimate  triumph.  In  studying  carefully 
the  evolution  of  European  literatures,  I 
think  that,  in  spite  of  some  appearances 
to  the  contrary,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
whole  romantic  movement  was  rtally 
only  a  first  step  toward  Naturalism ;  in 
many  respects  it  may  be  called  a  pseudo- 
realism  or  an  abortive  naturalism.  It  is 
not  the  place  here  to  develop  this  theory, 
but  I  may  simply  add  this.  Compare  the 
artificial  and  sentimental  naturalism  of 
Richardson  and  even  Rousseau.  The 
declamatory  and  socialistic  realism  of 
Victor  Hugo  or  Mrs.  Beecher-Stowe,  and 
again  the  neo-Democratic  and  melodra- 
matic style  of  Coppee  and  hosts  of  mod- 
ern writers  for  the  masses — compare 
them  with  La  Matcrnclle.  and  you  will 
realise  what  a  long  way  artistic  literature 
has  gone  since  the  eighteenth  century. 

Albert  Schinz. 


TWENTY  YEARS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

(1885-1905) 

BY   HARRY  THURSTON   PECK 
Part   V.— MAKING   A    RECORD 


HRIOR.  to  the  Civil  War, 
lithe  tariff  system  of  the 
gUnited  States  had,  as  a 
whole,  been  primarily 
11  devised  to  produce  reve- 
le,  and  only  secondarily 
protect  domestic  in- 
dustries against  foreign  competition. 
Thus,  the  acts  of  1824,  of  1828  and  of 
1832,  which  represent  the  high-water 
mark  of  protective  sentiment  in  ante- 
bellum days,  were  at  the  most  intended 
lo  give  American  manufacturers  of  iron, 
cotton  and  woollen  goods  and  a  few  other 
commodities  some  temporary  assistance 
until  they  should  have  established  them- 
selves on  so  firm  a  basis  as  to  stand  alone. 
The  protectionists  of  those  clays  were  of 
the  old  school,  regarding*  a  high  tariff  on 
imported  goods  only  as  a  means  to  a  defi- 
nite end  and  not  as  an  end  in  itself.  The 
"infant  industry"  argument  was  the  one 
which  writers  and  speakers  upon  the  sub- 
ject most  often  used  and  which  most  ap- 
pealed to  the  popular  intelligence.  ''Give 
us  help  for  a  while,  until  our  factories  are 
built,  our  machinery  installed,  our  busi- 
ness organised,  and  our  experience  ac- 
quired, and  then  we  can  hoH  our  own 
against  the  world."  This  was  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  independent,  indi- 
vidualistic spirit  of  the  native  American 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  who 
asked  only  for  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
fair  start  and  who,  after  that,  had  a  sturdy 
confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  his  own 
brain  and  his  own  hands.  By  1842,  in 
fact,  the  country  at  large  had  begun  to 
experience  a  reaction  from  even  so  much 
of  protectionism  as  bad  been  embodied  in 
the  acts  just  mentioned.  To  be  sure,  in 
1842,  a  new  tariff  bill,  passed  by  the 
Whijfc-  was  professedly  a  protective 
measure ;  but  its  life  was  short,  and  under 
President  Polk  the  duties  were  scaled 


down  by  the  tariff  of  1846  to  a  point 
where  many  of  the  articles  about  which 
protectionist  writers  have  the  most  to 
say  were  subjected  to  an  average  duty 
of  only  thirty  per  cent.  These  rates 
were  lowered  still  further  by  the  act  of 
1857 — a  purely  non-political  measure — 
and  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  the 
tariff  system  of  the  United  States  repre- 
sented an  approximation  to  Free  Trade 
in  that  it  was  intended  to  produce  reve- 
nue for  the  needs  of  the  Government 
and  not  especially  to  shelter  or  build  up 
industries  which  without  protection 
would  be  unprofitable.  Agitation  on  the 
subject  of  the  tariff  had  at  that  time  prac- 
tically ceased.  Both  political  parties 
were  satisfied  to  leave  things  as  they 
were.  The  country  had  been  extraordi- 
narily prosperous.  Manufactures  flour- 
ished, and  the  "infant  industries"  which 
had  appeared  to  require  assistance  in 
1832  were  well  past  the  period  of  infancy, 
When,  therefore,  in  i860,  with  a  view  to 
the  coming  election,  the  Republicans  in- 
troduced in  Congress  a  new  tariff  bill 
with  a  higher  range  of  duties.*  they  were 
rebuked  by  one  of  the  ablest  of  their  own 
number,  Mr.  Sherman,  who  declared: 

"When  Mr.  Stanton  says  the  manufacturers 
air  urging  ,ind  pressing  this  bill,  he  says  what 
he  must  certainly  know  is  not  correct.  The 
manufacturers  have  asked  over  and  over  again 
to  be  let  alone"! 

In  fact,  the  instinctive  dread  of  any 
change  whatever,  which  in  later  years  led 
business  men  and  producers  generally  to 
dread  a  lowering  of  the  tariff,  operated  in 

♦The  object  was  to  benefit  certain  special 
interests  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  two  or  three 
Western  States,  of  which  the  electoral  votes 
were  indispensable  in  the  next  election. 

^Congressional  Globe,  p.  1867  (1859-60). 
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i860  to  make  them  dread  an  increase  in 
the  duties. 

The  war,  however,  brought  with  it  an 
insistent  and  incessant  demand  for  money 
to  meet  the  drain  upon  the  Treasury. 
Every  species  of  taxation  that  could  be  de- 
vised by  the  harassed  Chase  was  legalised 
by  Congress.  When  at  last  the  expenses 
of  the  Government  had  risen  to  something 
like  $3,000,000  a  day,  there  came  a  climax 
to  the  financial  agony  in  the  passing  of 
measures  of  taxation,  direct  and  indirect, 
more  sweeping  than  any  modern  nation 
had  ever  known.  Incomes  were  taxed; 
the  excise  imposts  grew  heavier  and 
heavier;  cheques,  notes,  drafts,  wills, 
deeds,  mortgages,  business  agreements, 
insurance  policies,  and  almost  every  form 
of  legal  document  were  valid  only  after 
they  had  paid  their  tribute  in  the  form 
of  revenue  stamps.  The  barest  necessi- 
ties of  life — even  medicines,  salt,  and 
matches — yielded  great  sums  to  the  tax- 
gatherer.  Specific  or  ad  valorem  duties 
were  heaped  upon  a  vast  number  of  prod- 
ucts and  manufactures.  Transportation 
by  rail  or  boat  was  taxed,  and  so  was  the 
business  of  the  telegraphs  and  of  the 
great  express  companies.  A  multitude 
of  ordinary  callings  had  to  pay  heavy 
license  fees.  More  than  this,  not  only 
were  manufactures  subjected  to  a  gen- 
eral tax,  but  at  each  stage  of  production 
a  separate  tax  was  levied  on  every 
article — first  while  it  existed  only  as  raw 
material  and  then  again  when  it  had  been 
turned  out  as  a  finished  product.  Noth- 
ing escaped  the  eye  of  the  inquisitor. 
Many  persons  ruefully  recalled  the  pun- 
gent words  in  which  Sydney  Smith  de- 
picted the  miseries  of  tax-ridden  England 
at  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

It  was  the  manufacturers  who  suffered 
most;  and  in  order  that  they  might  not 
be  absolutely  ruined,  some  compensatory 
legislation  was  needed  in  their  interest. 
"I  shear  my  sheep ;  I  do  not  kill  them," 
said  the  Emperor  Tiberius  on  one  occa- 
sion ;  and  in  the  same  spirit  the  financiers 
at  Washington  sought  to  preserve  the 
manufacturing  industries  from  extinc- 
tion, so  that  they  might  continue  to  be 
a  source  of  revenue.  "If  we  bleed  manu- 
facturers," said  Mr.  Morrill  of  Vermont 
in  1862,  "we  must  see  to  it  that  the 
proper  tonic  is  administered  at  the  same 


time."  The  "tonic"  was  administered  in 
the  shape  of  a  high  tariff  on  imported 
manufactures.  This  largely  shut  out 
foreign  competition,  and  so  gave  to  the 
American  producers  a  monopoly  of  the 
home  market  as  a  compensation  for  the 
heavy  burdens  which  they  were  bearing 
in  time  of  war.  The  measure  was  under- 
stood to  be  distinctly  a  war  measure. 
It  was  avowedly  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment, a  part  of  the  whole  abnormal, 
exceptional  legislation  which  Congress 
adopted  to  meet  an  extraordinary  crisis 
in  the  struggle  for  national  existence. 
Its  advocates  never  dreamed  that  it  was 
to  be  perpetuated,  any  more  than  the  tax 
upon  the  telegraph  or  the  license  to  carry 
on  an  ordinary  buisness. 

After  the  war  had  ended,  the  thousand 
and  one  unprecedented  expedients  for 
wringing  money  from  the  people  were 
speedily  abandoned.  The  floating  debt 
was  funded.  As  stability  and  order 
brought  renewed  prosperity,  and  as  the 
need  of  maintaining  half  a  million  men 
in  arms  ceased  to  exist,  Congress  re- 
pealed tax  after  tax.  At  last  every  one 
of  the  exceptional  burdens  from  which 
the  manufacturer  had  suffered  was  re- 
moved. Logically,  then,  the  protective 
duties  which  had  been  imposed  to  enable 
them  to  bear  those  burdens  should  also 
have  been  abolished.  This,  however,  was 
not  done.  Leading  Republican  states- 
men, even  those  who  were  protectionists, 
admitted  that  the  high  duties  were  no 
longer  necessary,  and,  therefore,  that 
they  were  no  longer  just.*  Many  at- 
tempts were  made  to  remove  or  modify 
them,  as  in  the  abortive  measure  of  1867, 
which  had  a  majority  in  both  houses  of 
Congress,  but  which  failed  to  pass  be- 
cause, owing  to  a  technicality  of  parlia- 
mentary law,  a  two-thirds  vote  was 
needed  to  bring  it  before  the  House  as  an 
amendment.  Gradually  the  long  delay  in 
lowering  the  duties  produced  a  singu- 
lar effect  upon  the  public  mind.     The 

*"It  is  a  mistake  of  the  friends  of  a  sound 
tariff  to  insist  on  the  extreme  rates  imposed 
during  the  war.  .  .  .  Whatever  percentage  of 
duties  was  imposed  on  foreign  goods  to  cover 
internal  taxation  on  home  manufactures, 
should  not  now  be  claimed  as  the  lawful  prize 
of  protection  when  such  taxes  have  been  re- 
pealed."—Speech  by  Senator  Morrill,  Congres- 
sional Globe,  p.  3295  (1869-70). 
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special  circumstances  under  which  the 
duties  had  originally  been  levied  were 
forgotten.  They  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  a  war  tax,  but  were  rather  viewed  by 
many  as  an  integral  and  normal  part  of 
our  financial  system.  Moreover,  the 
manufacturers,  who  were  heaping  up 
fortunes  through  the  operation  of  the 
war  tariff,  exerted  all  the  power  which 
great  wealth  affords  of  creating  a  senti- 
ment in  its  behalf.  Liberal  gifts  to  the 
campaign  fund  of  the  Republican  party 
were  rewarded  by  legislative  favours. 
But  the  tariff  issue  was  not  strictly  a 
party  one.  There  were  high-tariff  Demo- 
crats as  well  as  low-tariff  Republicans. 
For  instance,  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Randall, 
who  was  long  a  Democratic  leader  in  the 
House  and  who  twice  served  as  Speaker, 
was  as  thorough-going  a  protectionist  as 
"Pig  Iron  Kelley"  himself;  and  in  fact, 
in  some  of  his  canvasses  for  re-election, 
the  Republicans  in  his  district  set  up  no 
candidate  to  oppose  him.  Protection 
sentiment,  in  a  word,  was  strong  in  the 
States  where  protected  manufactures 
flourished,  and  weak  in  the  agricultural 
States,  which  received  nothing  from  the 
tariff  except  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living.  When  General  Hancock  in  1880 
said,  "The  tariff  is  a  local  issue,"  the 
remark  was  received  with  a  shout  of  de- 
rision ;  but  in  the  sense  in  which  he  meant 
it,  it  was  profoundly  true. 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  agricultural 
communities  of  the  West  began  to  get  an 
inkling  of  the  truth,  and  to  perceive  how 
preposterous  it  was  to  protect  industries 
which  had  without  protection  successfully 
maintained  themselves  against  foreign 
competition  before  the  war.  Various 
popular  movements,  such  as  the  Farmers' 
Alliance,  Grangerism,  and  the  like,  made 
the  Republican  managers  uneasy.  Sev- 
eral revisions  of  the  tariff  were  under- 
taken, ostensiblv  in  the  direction  of  lower 
duties.  The  act  of  1872  was  one  of  these 
attempts,  but  it  was  so  artfully  framed 
as,  in  fact,  to  leave  things  very  much  as 
they  had  been  before.  In  1883,  a  general 
revision  of  duties  actually  raised  many  of 
them,  as,  for  example,  those  on  woollen 
dress  goods,  iron  ore,  and  steel.  Neverthe- 
less, economic  causes  were  at  work  which 
were  distinctly  unfavourable  to  a  per- 
petuation of  high  protection  as  a  policy. 


Chief  among  these  causes,  as  has  been 
seen,  was  the  increasing  surplus  in  the 
Treasury.  Every  Republican  President, 
from  Grant  to  Arthur,  had  called  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  this,  and  had 
specifically  recommended  lower  rates  of 
duty.  It  is  likely  that,  had  the  Republi- 
can party  remained  in  power,  these  recom- 
mendations would  have  been  ultimately 
carried  out.  It  was  the  election  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  in  1884  and  his  attitude  toward 
the  tariff  which  solidified  the  Republi- 
cans not  merely  in  support  of  the  old 
war  rates  but  of  an  extension  of  these 
to  new  classes  of  imported  goods. 

When  Mr.  Cleveland  made  a  distinct 
issue  of  lowering  the  tariff,  his  opponents 
from  sheer  necessity  were  driven  to  take 
the  other  side.  They  ignored  the  whole 
history  of  protection  in  the  United  States. 
They  put  aside  the  utterances  of  their 
own  leaders  in  the  past.  In  the  end  they 
went  even  further  than  they  had  prob- 
ably intended,  and  they  flatly  declared  that 
protection,  so  far  from  being  a  temporary 
measure,  was  one  to  be  perpetuated  for 
its  own  sake,  and  that  duties,  instead  of 
berng  lowered,  should  be  made  even 
higher  than  they  had  been  under  the 
actual  stress  of  war.  The  campaign  of 
1888  had  practically  been  fought  out  over 
this  issue ;  and  since  the  Republicans  were 
successful,  they  felt  that  the  country  had 
given  them  a  mandate  to  do  whatever 
they  saw  fit.  It  was  with  this  conviction 
that  the  act  of  1890,  popularly  known  as 
the  McKinley  Bill,  was  framed  by  the 
Republican  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee and  ultimately  reported  by  the 
chairman,  Mr.  McKinley.  From  this 
time  dates  the  New  Protectionism,  which 
proclaimed  the  doctrine  that  high  duties 
and  high  prices  were  a  distinct  advantage 
to  the  countrv. 

The  McKinley  Bill  was  a  very  radical 
measure.  It  raised  the  duties  on  a  great 
number  of  articles,  and  it  removed  from 
the  free  list  a  great  many  others.  Unlike 
other  acts,  it  laid  imposts  upon  commod- 
ities which  are  used  in  every  house- 
hold— articles  of  clothing,  carpets,  table 
linen,  thread,  tools,  and  also  upon  many 
kinds  of  food.  The  effect  of  this  was 
certain  to  be  felt  at  once  throughout  the 
entire  country  in  the  shape  of  a  direct  rise 
in   prices.     Some   of   the   Republicans 
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themselves  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling 
that  a  measure  such  as  this  was  eminently 
unwise.  Such  was  emphatically  the  view 
of  Mr.  Blaine,  himself  an  old-time  pro- 
tectionist and  one  who  remained  uncon- 
verted to  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  McKinley. 
Mr.  Blaine  saw  that  the  new  tariff  bill 
would  not  only  prove  unpopular  with  the 
country,  but  that  it  would  shut  out 
American  trade  from  the  most  desirable 
foreign  markets.  Many  times  he  ap- 
peared before  the  committees  of  Congress 
to  urge  upon  them  with  all  his  authority 
a  wiser  policy.  Mr.  Blaine  was  the 
shrewdest  of  politicians.  He  knew  the 
value  of  a  taking  catchword.  What  he 
wanted  to  secure  was  the  admission  of 
foreign  goods  untaxed  from  such  coun- 
tries as  would  admit  American  products 
of  certain  classes  free  from  duty.  This 
was  in  reality  a  species  of  free  trade,  but 
he  artfully  described  it  as  "reciprocity" — 
a  word  which  would  not  alarm  the  timid 
voter,  who  had  been  taught  that  free 
trade  spelled  ruin.  Day  after  day,  the 
Secretary  of  State  laboured  with  his 
party  associates  to  introduce  the  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity  into  the  pending  bill. 
Every  stage  of  its  passage  was  watched 
by  him  with  intense  interest,  and  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  McKinley  many  pointed 
notes,  of  which  the  following  is  typical : 

Washington,  April  10,  1890. 

Dear  Mr.  McKinley  :  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  take  hides  from  the  free  list,  where  they 
have  been  for  so  many  years. 

It  is  a  slap  in  the  face  to  the  South  Ameri- 
cans, with  whom  we  are  trying  to  enlarge  our 
trade.  It  will  benefit  the  farmer  by  adding 
five  to  eight  per  cent,  to  the  price  of  his  chil- 
dren's shoes. 

It  will  yield  a  profit  to  the  butcher  only — 
the  last  man  that  needs  it.  The  movement  is 
injudicious  from  beginning  to  end — in  every 
form  and  phase. 

Pray  stop  it  before  it  sees  light.  Such  move- 
ments as  this  for  protection  will  protect  the 
Republican  Party  into  a  speedy  retirement. 

Very  hastily, 

James  G.  Blaine. 

Mr.  Blaine  had  small  success  with  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  McKinley  following  had  gone 
mad  over  high  protective  duties.  They 
acted  as  though,  whatever  they  did,  there 


would  be  no  day  of  reckoning.  They  placed 
duties  upon  the  sheer  necessities  of  life. 
They  sought  artificially  to  "stimulate  the 
production  in  this  country  of  commodities, 
such  as  tin  plate,  that  had  never  before 
been  produced  in  the  United  States. 
They  were  not  forgetful  of  the  fact  that 
the  protected  manufacturers  had  fur- 
nished the  great  campaign  fund  which 
had  carried  Indiana  for  Harrison.  Re- 
membering that  Mr.  Cleveland,  like  his 
Republican  predecessors,  had  urged  the 
remission  of  duties  on  raw  materials,  Mr. 
McKinley  removed  one  such  duty.  This, 
however,  was  the  duty  on  raw  sugar,  and 
its  abolition  meant  millions  of  profit 
to  the  great  Sugar  Trust,  which  was  be- 
ginning to  be  extremely  powerful  at 
Washington.  The  folly  of  such  a  course 
was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Blaine,*  who 
hammered  away  by  argument,  exhorta- 
tion and  published  letters,  in  behalf  of 
reciprocity.  Before  the  Senate  commit- 
tee he  made  a  speech  so  energetic  and 
so  full  of  passion  that  the  reports  of  it  in 
an  imperfect  form  went  all  over  the  coun- 
try. In  his  vehemence,  Mr.  Blaine  pound- 
ed the  desk  on  which  lay  a  draft  of  the 
proposed  bill,  and  in  doing  so  he 
smashed  his  tall  hat  under  his  descend- 
ing fist.  This  appealed  to  the  peo- 
ple's sense  of  the  picturesque.  "Blaine 
has  smashed  his  hat  on  the  McKinley 
Bill,"  was  the  sentence  that  went  from 
mouth  to  mouth ;  and  this  trivial  incident 
attracted  more  attention  to  the  measure 
than  whole  columns  of  printed  speeches. 
Finally  the  Senate  proved  somewhat  more 
open  to  reason  than  the  House  had  been, 
and  an  element  of  reciprocity  was  intro- 
duced into  the  bill  by  a  Senate  amend- 
ment, rather  ungraciously  worded,  which 
authorised  the  President  to  impose  duties 
on  certain  free  goods  whenever  the  coun- 
try from  which  they  came  imposed  duties 
that  were  "reciprocally  unequal  and  un- 
reasonable" upon  certain  specified  Ameri- 
can exports. 

The  McKinley  Bill  had  been  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatves  in  May; 
with  the  reciprocity  amendment,  it  passed 
the  Senate  in  September;  and  it  became 

♦"Pass  this  bill,  and  in  1892  there  will  not  be 
a  man  in  all  the  party  so  beggared  as  to  accept 
your  nomination  for  the  presidency." — Hamil- 
ton, Life  of  Blaine,  p.  685. 
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law  by  receiving  the  signature  of  the 
President  on  the  first  day  of  October, 
1890.*  Even  before  the  measure  had  been 
adopted,  but  when  its  passage  had  become 
a  moral  certainty,  a  sharp  advance  in 
prices  throughout  the  country  was  acute- 
ly perceptible.  Merchants  were  unwilling 
to  sell  their  goods  at  the  old  rates,  when 
the  cost  of  importation  was  so  soon  to  be 
increased.  Those  who  did  so  made  a  vir- 
tue of  the  fact  by  advertising  that  certain 
wares  would  be  sold  at  low  figures  for 
the  next  few  weeks,  but  that  after  a  speci- 
fied date  the  prices  would  be  raised  be- 
cause of  the  McKinley  Bill.  Although 
these  notices  were  pure  strokes  of  busi- 
ness, they  helped  to  imbue  the  public 
mind  with  a  belief  that  the  new  tariff  act 
was  certain  to  increase  the  cost  of  living. 
Importers  hastened  to  bring  in  enormous 
quantities  of  goods,  so  as  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  favourable  rates  that  still  pre- 
vailed. Ocean  liners  sought  to  break  the 
record  for  speed  in  hurrying  cargoes 
across  the  Atlantic  before  the  new  act 
should  take  effect.  The  Ctinard  steamer 
Etruria,  reaching  the  port  of  New  York 
a  few  minutes  before  the  hour  set  for  the 

•For  an  analysis  of  the  McKinley  Bill,  sec 
Taussig,  The  Tariff  History  of  the  United 
Slates,  pp.  251-283   (New  York.  1899). 


enforcement  of  the  McKinley  Bill,  saved 
by  her  speed  something  like  a  million  dol- 
lars for  the  owners  of  her  cargo. 

Everywhere  the  pinch  of  higher  prices 
was  quickly  felt,  while  no  increase  in 
wages  was  perceptible.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  war,  the  nation  received 
an  object  lesson  in  what  high  protec- 
tion really  meant.  Hitherto  the  average 
man,  and  especially  the  average  woman, 
had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  tariff  talk. 
What  did  they  care  whether  steel  rails 
and  iron  ore  cost  more  or  less?  They 
did  not  clothe  themselves  in  iron,  or 
dine  and  breakfast  on  steel  rails.  But 
now  every  household  throughout  the  land 
discovered  that  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  familv  income  had  been  seriously  re- 
duced. The  housewife  who  went  to  mar- 
ket and  suddenly  discovered  that  she  must 
pay  much  more  for  food  than  she  had 
ever  paid,  began  at  once  to  take  a  very 
personal  interest  in  the  cause  of  this  phe- 
nomenon. Butter,  eggs,  flour,  dried  ap- 
ples, lard,  potatoes,  bacon,  corned  beef 
and  poultry  jumped  up  in  price  after  a 
fashion  which  to  persons  of  limited  means 
was  most  alarming.*  It  now  cost  more  to 
clothe  the  family,  to  carpet  the  rooms,  to 

•See  the  figures  in  a  report  by  Senator 
Atdrrch.     Senate  Report,  968.  pt.   I. 
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provide  table  linen,  and  to  keep  the  do- 
mestic utensils  properly  renewed.  An 
outcry  went  up  from  those  who  usual- 
ly paid  no  attention  to  economic  ques- 
tions. Party  hacks  tried  hard  to  cre- 
ate enthusiasm  for  "Bill  McKinley  and 
the  McKinley  Bill,"  but  their  efforts  were 
met  with  a  sudden  silence  or  sharp  de- 
nunciation. 

The  manner  in  which  the  measure  had 
been  "jammed  through"  the  House  of 
Representatives  under  the  iron  rule  of 
Speaker  Reed  was  offensive  to  the  Amer- 
ican sense  of  fairness.    Mr.  Reed,  having 


got  a  taste  of  arbitrary  power,  had  be- 
come intoxicated  by  it.  At  first,  the 
country  had  applauded  the  nerve  with 
which  he  dominated  the  body  over 
which  he  presided.  So  long  as  he 
used  the  new  rules  only  to  prevent  "fili- 
bustering." and  to  insure  the  efficient  de- 
spatch of  public  business,  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  was  with  him.  When  he 
said  in  his  epigrammatic  way, "The  House 
is  no  longer  a  deliberative  body,"  the  re- 
mark called  forth  an  appreciative  laugh. 
But  in  time,  what  at  first  had  been  a  wise 


autocracy  became  something  very  like  op- 
pression. Mr.  Reed  carried  his  tyranny 
so  far  that  even  members  of  his  own 
party  were  driven  to  revolt.  On  one  oc- 
casion* the  Speaker  had  parts  of  the  jour- 
nal of  the  House  omitted  in  the  daily 
reading.  Mr.  Mills  of  Texas  objected, 
and  it  came  out  that  the  Speaker  had  been 
guilty  of  a  misstatement  and  that  the 
parts  of  the  journal  which  had  been  omit- 
ted contained  a  record  of  proceedings 
that  had  never  taken  place.  Even  then 
the  arrogant  Reed  refused  to  have  the 
necessary  correction  made.  An  appeal 
from  his  ruling  was  taken,  and  enough 
Republicans  united  with  the  Democrats 
to  override  the  "Czar." 

The  Congressional  elections  of  1890 
took  place  at  the  very  moment  when  pub- 
lic sentiment  was  most  deeply  stirred 
against  the  record  which  the  Republicans 
hao  made.  In  less  than  two  years  the 
Treasury  had  been  emptied,  the  odious 
Force  Bill  had  been  introduced,  a  sort  of 
tyranny  had  been  established  in  the  pop- 
ular chamber,  the  cost  of  living  had 
been  enormously  increased,  and  no  one 
had  received  any  benefit  save  the  multi- 
millionaires of  the  protected  industries 
and  the  Sugar  Trust.  The  election,  there- 
fore, proved  to  be  a  veritable  cataclysm. 
The  Republican  control  of  the  House  was 
annihilated.  When  Congress  met  in  1891, 
the  Democratic  representatives  num- 
bered 235,  and  the  Republicans  only  88, 
while  in  the  Senate  the  Republican 
majority  was  reduced  from  14  to  6. 
A  significant  fact  was  the  strength  which 
had  been  shown  in  the  West  by  a  new 
party  which  now  became  known  as  the 
"Populists,"  who  elected  nine  representa- 
tives and' two  senators.  In  the  South, 
out  of  121  members,  there  were  only 
three  Republicans.  Even  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  Democrats  had  secured  a  fair 
majority.  In  Ohio,  Mr.  McKinley  him- 
self was  defeated  at  the  polls  and  retired 
to  private  life.  Mr.  Blaine's  prophecy 
of  disaster  had  been  strikingly  fulfilled. 
1  In  1800,  great  popular  interest  was 
taken  in  a  movement  to  overthrow  the 
Louisiana  Lottery  Company.  The  story 
of  this  contest  deserves  to  be  repeated 
here,  because  the  issue  presented  was  not 
unlike  the   issue  involved   in   the   battle 

♦June  19.  1890. 
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against  the  Trusts.  It  was  a  contest  be- 
tween enormous  wealth  and  selfish  inter- 
est on  the  one  hand  and  an  enlightened 
moral  sentiment  upon  the  other.  Those 
who  feel  a  sense  of  hopelessness  when 
they  endeavour  to  forecast  the  final  out- 
come of  any  struggle  such  as  this,  may 
take  courage  from  recalling  the  over- 
throw of  one  of  the  most  ably  planned 
conspiracies  against  the  common  welfare 
which  this  country  has  ever  witnessed. 
The  Louisiana  Lottery  had  been  chartered 
in  1868  by  a  "carpet  bag"  legislature  at  a 
time  when  political  conditions  in  that 
State  were  indescribably  depraved.  The 
promoters  of  the  lottery  were  three  in 
number — John  A.  Morris,  Z.  E.  Simmons 
and  C.  H.  Murray — men  as  unscrupulous 
and  as  able  as  any  who  engineered  the 
later  Trusts.  At  that  time,  although 
most  States  had  by  law  forbidden  the 
sale  of  lottery  tickets  within  their  bor- 
ders, these  laws  were  practically  disre- 
garded. Several  enterprises  of  this  sort, 
nearly  all  of  foreign  ownership,  reaped  a 
rich  harvest  by  the  sale  of  tickets  for  their 
monthly  drawings.  Among  these  were 
the  Havana  Lottery,  the  Royal  Saxon 
Lottery,  the  Hamburg  Lottery,  and  later 
the  Kentucky  Lottery. 

Morris  and  his  associates,  having  se- 
cured their  charter  in  return  for  an  an- 
nual payment  of  $40,000  to  a  charity 
hospital,  proceeded  to  organise  their 
business  in  a  very  far-sighted  way, 
taking  every  precaution  to  fortify  them- 
selves alike  against  the  law  and  against 
popular  prejudice.  They  secured  the 
services  of  General  Earlv  and  General 
Beauregard  to  superintend  their  monthly 
drawings.  They  advertised  extensively 
in  leading  newspapers  throughout  the 
United  States,  paying  for  their  adver- 
tisements several  times  the  ordinary  rates. 
They  even  established  newspapers  of 
their  own.  and  maintained  them,  so  that 
if  the  necessitv  arose,  the  Lottery  would 
have  stanch  defenders  in  the  press. 
In  every  great  city  of  the  Union  the 
ablest  lawyers  were  employed  as  counsel 
for  the  company  to  watch  and  to  avert 
every  possible  form  of  danger.  In  I^ou- 
isiana.  Morris  practically  controlled  the 
State.  Many  of  the  judges  were  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  appointed  by  the 
Lottery.     Money  was  spent  lavishlv  in 


charity,  in  behalf  of  public  enterprises, 
and  in  private  gifts.  Vast  sugar-works 
were  even  opened  and  operated  by 
the  lottery  owners,  who  desired  to 
pose  as  representative  business  men  en- 
gaged in  fostering  one  of  the  great  indus- 
tries of  the  State.  In  1877,  when 
Louisiana  was  striving  to  shake  off  the 
last  vestige  of  the  carpet-bag  regime,  the 
Lottery  Company  gave  the  money  needed 
to  bribe  those  legislators  whose  votes 
were  necessary  to  oust  the  carpet-bagger, 
Packard,  from  the  Governor's  chair. 
Public  sentiment  in  Louisiana,  therefore, 
was  more  than  cordial  to  the  Lotterv.  Its 
charter  was  renewed  in  1879;  an^  after 
that,  it  seemed  to  be  assured  of  a  perma- 
nent lease  of  life.  Its  revenues  were  very 
great.  One-third  of  the  entire  mail-mat- 
ter which  reached  New  Orleans  was  ad- 
dressed to  M.  A.  Dauphin,  the  nominal 
president  of  the  company.  It  was  said 
that  the  postal  notes  and  money  orders 
which  it  cashed  amounted  to  no  less  than 
$30,000  a  day. 

In  1880,  the  attention  of  Mr.  Alexan- 
der K.  McClure,  editor  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Times,  was  attracted  by  the  persist- 
ency with  which  the  Louisiana  Lottery 
sought  to  have  advertisements  inserted  in 
his  newspaper.  He  was  startled  also  by 
the  lavish  offers  of  money  which  were 
made  to  buy  such  advertising.  An  in- 
vestigation showed  him  that  although  the 
Pennsylvania  law  imposed  a  penalty  for 
advertising  lotteries,  not  less  than  $50,000 
a  year  was  paid  to  the  newspapers  of  the 
State  for  the  use  of  their  columns.  Mr. 
McClure  brought  suit  in  the  local  courts 
to  test  the  law,  and  it  was  found  to  be  de- 
fective. He  then  framed  a  more  strin- 
gent bill ;  and  after  a  vigorous  campaign 
lie  secured  its  enactment  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature  in  1883.  In  the  course 
of  the  discussion  which  went  on  in  the 
press.  Mr.  McClure's  own  paper  had 
spoken  with  frank  severity  of  the  Lottery 
managers.  These  persons,  angered  by  the 
loss  of  their  Pennsvlvania  business  and 
wishing  to  make  an  example  of  the  man 
who  had  opposed  them,  noted  down  his 
name  and  waited  until  circumstances 
should  enable  them  to  take  revenge. 

Two  years  later,  in  1885,  Mr.  McClure 
visited  the  New  Orleans  Exposition.  The 
Lottery  through  its  spies  had  learned  that 
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he  was  coming,  and  at  the  very  moment 
of  his  arrival  he  was  served  with  a  writ, 
sued  out  by  Dauphin  and  claiming  $100,- 
ooo  damages  for  libelling  the  Lottery. 
Mr.  McClure  was  in  a  distinctly  hostile 
community,  where  the  courts  were  in  the 
hands  of  Lottery  appointees.  The  law- 
yers of  the  city  wrere  nearly  all  in  the 
Lottery's  pay;  and  to  defend  the  suit 
seemed  to  be  an  absolutely  hopeless  un- 
dertaking. Even  one  of  Mr.  McClure's 
personal  friends  said  to  him :  "We  are  all 
in  it  here,  and  I  hardly  know  how  to  ad- 
vise you."  So  pleased  was  Dauphin  over 
his  successful  coup,  that  he  telegraphed 
an  account  of  it  to  everv  citv  in  the  land, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Associated 
Press.* 

This  little  burst  of  exultant  insolence 
on  the  part  of  Dauphin  was  perhaps  not 
unnatural,  but  it  cost  the  Lottery  Com- 
pany dear.  It  stirred  to  active  indigna- 
tion a  feeling  which  had  lain  dormant  all 
over  the  country,  and  even  in  Louisiana 
itself.  Within  a  few  hours  after  Dau- 
phin's news  had  been  made  public,  a 
wealthy  Philadelphian  telegraphed  Mr. 
McClure  that  $50,000  had  been  placed  to 
his  credit  for  use  in  his  defence.  The 
unbought  press  in  every  State  took  up  the 
case  with  vigour.  In  New  Orleans  itself 
a  committee  of  lawyers,  all  strangers  to 
Mr.  McClure,  called  upon  him  to  say  that 
the  bar  of  that  citv  would  defend  the  suit 
without  cost.  The  Governor  of  the  State, 
though  friendly  to  the  Lottery,  deplored 
its  action  in  this  instance,  and  gave  Mr. 
McClure  the  benefit  of  his  advice,  sending 
to  him  as  counsel  a  lawver  whose  fidelity 
and  honour  were  above  suspicion.  The 
Lottery  managers  refused  to  take  warn- 
ing from  this  display  of  enlightened  senti- 
ment. They  resolved  to  press  the  case  at 
once  to  trial.  They  felt  themselves  to  be 
omnipotent.  They  regarded  the  judges 
as  their  creatures.  Even  the  marshal  who 
drew  the  names  for  the  jury  was  in  their 
pav.  Thev  had  millions  of  money  at  their 
disposal.  Why  should  they  not  make  a 
conspicuous  example  of  this  stranger 
from  the  North?  They  laid  their  plans 
in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  (so  they 
thought)  all  chance  of  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  LTnited  States.   Mr. 

*See    McClure,    Reminiscences,   pp.    173-183 
(Salem,  iqoo). 


McClure's  counsel,  however,  devised  a 
plea  which  baffled  them.  It  appeared  that 
a  stiit  instituted  against  Mr.  McClure  by 
the  Lottery  in  Pennsylvania  was  still  be- 
fore a  United  States  District  Court  on  a 
question  of  appeal.  The  situation  was 
therefore  anomalous  in  that  the  company 
was  prosecuting  Mr.  McClure  upon  the 
same  charge  before  two  Federal  courts 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  These  facts 
were  duly  set  forth,  and  a  plea  of  justifi- 
cation was  entered,  to  which  was  ap- 
pended a  long  series  of  questions  that 
Dauphin  would  have  to  answer  should 
the  case  be  tried.  These  questions  were 
most  ingeniously  framed,  and  Dauphin 
could  not  answer  them  without  giving  in- 
formation which  would  expose  himself 
and  his  agents  to  criminal  prosecution  in 
nearly  every  State  and  Territory  of  the 
Union.  This  meant  not  merely  fine  and 
imprisonment  for  the  Lottery  officials, 
but  the  absolute  destruction  of  their  busi- 
ness. 

As  soon  as  Dauphin's  lawyers  per- 
ceived the  gulf  which  was  yawning  for 
their  employers,  they  experienced  some- 
thing like  a  panic.  When  the  case  was 
called,  they  actually  opposed  a  motion  to 
have  the  appeal  advanced  upon  the  dock- 
et. By  this  time  many  leading  men  in 
Washington  had  become  interested  in  the 
matter.  Senator  Edmunds  and  Senator 
Hawley  arranged  that  the  trial,  when 
it  took  place,  should  be  presided  over 
by  Mr.  Justice  Wood — a  judge  of  un- 
impeachable integrity.  The  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States  appeared  in 
the  Supreme  Court  in  opposition  to  the 
Lottery  Company.  An  agitation  was  be- 
gun in  Congress  which  seemed  full  of 
menace  to  the  lottery  interests.  Dauphin 
and  his  associates,  therefore,  capitulated 
on  their  knees.  One  of  their  representa- 
tives went  to  Mr.  McClure  and  begged 
him  that  the  suit  might  be  discontinued, 
offering  to  pay  all  the  expenses — counsel 
fees,  the  cost  of  depositions,  printing,  and 
the  rest.  Mr.  McClure  consented ;  and 
within  twenty-four  hours  the  company 
had  settled  every  bill,  and  had  withdrawn 
its  suit.  But  they  had  gone  too  far, 
and  they  had  thereafter  to  deal  with  the 
public  resentment  which  they  had  evoked. 
Measures  were  passed  in  Congress  ex- 
cluding lottery   tickets   from   the   mails. 
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ami  forbidding  the  transmission  of  news- 
papers which  contained  lottery  advertise- 
ments. The  Anti-Lottery  Kill  of  1890 
even  forbade  the  delivery  of  registered 
letters,  or  the  payment  of  postal  orders  to 
the  company.  Driven  from  the  mails, 
the  Lottery  sought  to  carry  on  its  busi- 
ness through  the  express  companies:  but 
as  these  were  engaged  in  interstate 
traffic.  Congress  again  interfered  effect- 
ively. At  last  in  Louisiana  the  question 
of  the  renewal  of  the  company's  charter 
came  before   the   people.     A   campaign 


very  important  legislative  measures 
which  reflected  the  rapidly-growing  hos- 
tility to  Trusts  in  general,  and  to  the 
lawlessness  of  railway  corporations. 
Senator  Sherman  of  ( Hiio.  on  December 
4.  1889.  introduced  a  bill  which,  with  a 
few  amendments,  was  subsequently 
passed,  and  was  approved  by  President 
Harrison  on  July  2.  1890.  It  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Law.  though  its  formal  title  was,  "An  act 
to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies;"  and 
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against  it  was  carried  on  successfully  in 

a  burst  of  moral  indignation.  The  com- 
pany offered  to  pay  the  State  a  million 
and  a  quarter  of  dollars  every  year,  but 
the  bribe  had  no  effect :  anil  in  rfty  this 
gigantic  structure  of  lawlessness  and  cor- 
ruption was  swept  out  of  existence  for- 
ever. 

'-  Public  wrath  against  the  Lottery  was 
only  one  phase  of  a  wider  agitation. 
The    Fifty-first    Congress    enacted    two 


both  in  its  phraseology  and  in  the  inten- 
tion of  its  trainer  it  was  a  very  drastic 
measure.  Its  purpose  as  described  by 
Senator  Sherman  himself  was 

"—to  arm  the  Inderal  Courts  within  tile  lim- 
its of  their  constitutional  power  that  they 
may  co-operate  with  the  State  courts  in  check- 
ing, curbing,  and  controlling  the  most  danger- 
ous combinations  that  now  threaten  the  busi- 
ness, proper!}-,  and  trade  of  the  people  of  the 
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United  States.  It  aims  only  at  unlawful  com- 
binations. It  does  not  in  the  least  affect  com- 
binations in  aid  of  production  where  there  is 
free  and  fair  competition.  It  is  the  right  of 
every  man  to  work,  labour,  and  produce  in 
any  lawful  vocation,  and  to  transport  his  pro- 
duction on  equal  terms  and  conditions  and  un- 
der like  circumstances.  This  is  industrial  lib- 
erty and  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  equality 
of  all   rights  and  privileges."* 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  enactment 
of  this  law  was  an  investigation  which 
had  been  conducted  by  a  committee  of 
the  Senate  in  1888- 1889.  Sittings  were 
held  in  Washington,  Chicago,  and  else- 
where; and  in  spite  of  the  reluctance  of 
some  witnesses  and  the  absence  of  others, 
a  mass  of  testimony  was  taken  which 
proved  beyond  question  that  many  of 
the  great  corporations  were  crushing  out 
competition  and  destroying  industry  by 
means  which  were  in  direct  violation  of 
the  common  law.  Some  very  peculiar 
facts  were  brought  to  light  regarding 
the  operations  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  and  the  great 
dressed-beef  combination,  of  which  Ar- 
mour and  Company,  of  Chicago,  were  the 
head.  But  it  was  not  this  investigation 
alone  which  made  it  impossible  for  Con- 
gress to  remain  quiescent  any  longer. 
Similar  inquiries  had  been  conducted  by 
State  legislatures,  testimony  had  been 
taken  in  many  civil  and  criminal  cases  in 
the  State  courts  and  had  been  made  pub- 
lic. Moreover,  thousands  of  business  men 
had  felt  the  crushing  weight  of  monopoly 
in  the  destruction  of  their  means  of  liveli- 
hood. Therefore,  although  certain  Sen- 
ators professed  to  feel  doubts  about  the 
constitutionality  of  the  bill,  it  was  passed 
by  a  non-political  vote  in  both  houses. 

The  essential  provisions  of  this  act  ap- 
plied to  all  contracts  and  combinations 
in  the  form  of  trusts  or  otherwise,  and  to 
conspiracies  in  restraint  of  either  inter- 
state or  international  commerce.  Such 
contracts  or  combinations  were  made 
illegal,  and  persons  participating  in  them 
were  declared  to  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanour, and  were  subject  either  to  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $5000,  or  to  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  one  year,  or  to  both 
these  penalties,  at  the  discretion  of  the 

♦Speech  of  March  21.   1890    (Senate). 


court.  Furthermore,  all  goods  shipped 
in  violation  of  the  act  were  to  be  seized 
and  forfeited  by  proceedings  instituted 
by  the  Attorney-General  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States.  How  far  this  act  was  to 
prove  effective  as  a  weapon  against  mon- 
opolies will  be  considered  in  another 
chapter.  It  was  in  itself  a  strong  measure 
and  did  honour  to  the  statesman  who 
framed  it  and  ably  advocated  it. 

Another  concession  to  the  widespread 
feeling  against  corporate  abuses  was  an 
act  aimed  against  those  railroads  which 
had  practically  defrauded  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  nation  in  the  matter  of  the 
public  lands.  The  generosity  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  to  the  railways  of  the 
West  had  been  remarkable.  The  case  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway  Company 
(after  1880  known  as  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  Company)  is  sufficiently  illus- 
trative to  justify  citation.  This  company 
was  incorporated  in  1862.  It  received 
from  the  Government  a  grant  of  five 
sections  of  public  land  for  each  mile  of 
rail ;  and  two  years  later,  this  grant  was 
doubled.  In  all  it  received  the  enormous 
total  of  6,806,497  acres.*  It  is  interesting 
to  remember  that  the  contractors  of  the 
road,  in  order  to  augment  the  land- 
grants,  built  their  road,  not  in  a  straight 
line  across  the  prairies,  as  would  natural- 
ly have  been  the  case,  but  in  an  erratic 
zig-zag,  with  twists  and  turns,  intended 
solely  to  increase  the  length  of  rail,  and 
thus  practically  to  cheat  the  Government 
out  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres. 
In  order  to  assist  the  railway  still  further, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  direct- 
ed to  turn  over  to  it,  as  a  loan,  sixteen 
currency  bonds  of  the  United  States,  each 
of  the  denomination  of  $1000,  for  every 
mile  of  road  constructed  through  the 
plains,  and  forty-eight  similar  currency 
bonds  for  each  mile  of  road  built  through 
the  mountainous  region  of  the  Rockies. 
The  total  issue  of  such  bonds  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  railway  was  $61,000,000.  As 
though  all  this  were  not  enough,  the  com- 
pany was  allowed  to  issue  first-mortgage 
bonds  equal  in  amount  to  the  Government 
bonds  just  mentioned.  Thus,  the  lien  of 
the  Government  upon  the  railway  dropped 
to  the  position  of  a  second  mortgage.   The 

♦Sanborn.    Congressional    Grants    of    Land 
(Madison,  1899). 
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road  was  actually  built  by  the  notorious 
Credit  Mobil ier,  which  took  over  all  the 
resources  of  the  original  company,  both 
land  and  cash.  Of  course,  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railway  uniting  the  Atlantic 
States  with  those  of  the  Pacific  was  a 
work  of  immense  national  importance. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  became  evident  in 
after  years  tha,t  the  generosity  of  the 
Government  had  been  ill  requited.  Thus, 
under  the  directorship  of  Messrs.  Jay 
Gould,  and  later  of  Charles  F.  Adams, 
the  management  diverted  a  good  part  of 
its  earnings,  above  operating  expenses 
and  fixed  charges,  to  the  building  of 
branch  lines  instead  of  applying  a  per- 
centage of  the  profits  toward  cancelling 
the  obligations  to  the  Government,  as 
provided  in  the  act  of  1862.  Indeed,  the 
Government  received  but  slight  consid- 
eration from  any  of  these  Western  roads 
for  whose  construction  it  had  pledged  its 
credit. 

In  the  matter  of  the  public  lands, 
the  railroads  were  peculiarly  unscrupu- 
lous. In  President  Cleveland's  first  mes- 
sage to  Congress,*  attention  was  sharply 
called  to  the  whole  subject  by  the  decla- 
ration that  these  "princely  grants  and 
subsidies"  had  been  ''diverted  to  private 
gains  and  corrupt  uses.  Our  great  na- 
tion does  not  begrudge  its  generosity, 
but  it  abhors  peculation  and  fraud.  A 
faithful  application  of  the  grants  to  the 
construction  and  perfecting  of  their 
roads,  [and]  an  honest  discharge  of 
their  obligations,  are  all  the  public  asks, 
and  it  will  be  contented  with  no  less." 
But  as  time  went  on,  it  was  plain  that  the 
railroad  magnates  had  no  conception  of 
public  duty,  and  thought  simply  of  their 
own  enrichment.  One  of  them,  Mr.  C.  P. 
Huntington,  who  had  wrung  a  great  for- 
tune out  of  his  manipulation  of  Pacific 
railways,  was  told  that  if  he  did  not  ful- 
fil his  obligations  the  Government  might 
step  in  and  take  possession.  "It's  quite 
welcome  to,"  he  cynically  answered. 
"There's  nothing  left  but  two  streaks  of 
rust  and  a  right  of  way."  In  1890,  how- 
ever, this  scandalous  state  of  things  came 
to  an  end.  The  Western  States  were 
swept  by  a  feeling  of  anger  against  the 
corporations,  which  in  impudent  disre- 
gard of  their  own  obligations,  were  hold- 

♦December  8.   1885. 


ing  vast  tracts  of  fertile  land,  and  thus 
barring  them  against  intending  settlers 
under  the  Homestead  Law.  An  act  of 
Congress  which  the  President  approved 
on  September  29th,  ordered  the  forfeiture 
of  all  such  lands,  of  which  more  than 
two  million  acres  were  thus  restored  to 
public  uses. 

The  last  two  years  of  Mr.  Harrison's 
administration  were  marked  by  great 
activity  in  the  State  Department.  This 
was  due  not  so  much  to  Mr.  Blaine's 
fondness  for  a  "spirited  foreign  policy" 
as  to  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no 
initial  control.  In  March,  1891,  a  band 
of  Italian  criminals  in  New  Orleans 
reached  a  climax  of  sporadic  lawlessness 
by  murdering  the  chief  of  police.  For  a 
long  time  they  had  been  extorting  money 
from  citizens  under  threat  of  death,  and 
had  committed  other  crimes  with  practi- 
cal impunity  because  the  local  juries  were 
either  afraid  to  convict  them  or  else  had 
been  bribed  to  disagree  in  rendering  a 
verdict.  Hennessy,  the  head  of  the  police, 
showed  immense  energy  and  acuteness  in 
tracking  down  the  members  of  this  band. 
They  had  him  watched  and  followed; 
and  late  one  evening  he  was  shot  almost 
to  pieces  at  a  signal  given  by  an  Italian 
boy.  Against  nine  Italians  strong  evi- 
dence was  gathered,  and  they  were 
promptly  brought  to  trial.  To  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  judge  himself,  the  jury 
acquitted  six  of  the  prisoners,  and  dis- 
agreed in  the  case  of  the  other  three.  On 
the  following  night  a  mob.  led  by  some  of 
the  most  substantial  citizens,  broke  open 
the  prison,  seized  the  prisoners,  and  either 
hanged  or  shot  them  all.  Within  a  few 
hours  the  Italian  Government  had  cabled 
a  strong  protest  to  Mr.  Blaine.  Italy's 
Prime  Minister,  the  Marquis  di  Rudini, 
demanded  that  the  lynchers  should  be 
immediately  punished,  and  that  an  in- 
demnity should  be  immediately  paid. 
Mr.  Blaine  answered  temperately  to  the 
effect  that  the  United  States  Government 
had  no  local  jurisdiction  in  Louisiana, 
but  that  to  Italian  residents  the  State 
courts  were  open  precisely  as  to  citizens. 
He  did,  however,  strongly  urge  Gover- 
nor Nicholls  of  Louisiana  to  set  the  legal 
machinery  of  the  State  in  motion,  and  he 
assured  the  Italian  Premier  that  the 
whole  affair  should  receive  most  careful 
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consideration.  The  Italian  blood  was  up, 
however,  and  Baron  Fava,  Italy's  Min- 
ister at  Washington,  was  directed  to 
press  Mr.  Blaine  incessantly.  Baron  Fava 
intimated  that  unless  immediate  action 
were  taken  he  must  withdraw  from 
Washington.  To  this  hint  he  received 
from  Mr.  Blaine  a  very  sharp  reply : 

"I  do  not  recognise  the  right  of  any  gov- 
ernment to  tell  the  United  States  what  it  shall 
do.  We  have  never  received  orders  from  any 
foreign  power  and  shall  not  begin  now.  Il 
is  a  matter  of  indifference  what  persons  in 
Italy  think  of  our  institutions.  I  cannot 
change  them,  still  less  violate  them." 

To  this  curt  note,  written  much  in  the 
same  spirit  as  Webster's  famous  letter  to 
Baron  Hulscmann,  in  1852,  the  Italian 
Minister  made  no  answer,  but  at  once  left 
Washington  and  took  passage  for  Italy. 
His  action  caused  great  excitement,  es- 
pecially in  New  Orleans.  Many  persons 
expected  that  Italy  would  deliver  an 
ultimatum  which  President  Harrison's 
Government  would  certainly  reject,  and 
thus  bring  war  within  an  appreciable  dis- 
tance. Rumour  said  that  an  Italian 
squadron  was  being  mobilised  and  might 
soon  appear  off  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi to  threaten  New  Orleans.  The  sit- 
uation looked  even  graver  when  the 
American  Minister  at  Rome  left  Italy. 
But  those  who  were  well  informed  felt 
no  disquietude,  in  view  of  the  enormous 


disparity  in  fighting  strength  between 
Italy  and  the  United  States.  An  English 
naval  officer,  who  was  in  New  York  at 
the  time,  made  a  joking  comment  which 
contained  a  certain  element  of  truth. 

"You  people,"  said  he,  "want  more 
ships  for  your  navy.  Just  let  those  Ital- 
ian fellows  send  over  a  fleet.  Then  you 
take  the  fleet,  and  there  you  are!" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment thought  better  of  it  before  very 
long;  and  though  many  Americans  were 
mobbed  and  otherwise  insulted  in  Italy, 
and  though  the  Italian  press  breathed 
forth  threat  en  in  gs,  amicable  relations 
were  soon  restored.  It  turned  out  that 
only  three  of  the  Italians  who  had  been 
lynched  were  subjects  of  the  King  of 
Italy,  the  rest  having  been  naturalised 
in  this  country ;  and  so,  when  Congress, 
purely  as  an  act  of  grace,  voted  the  sum 
of  $25,000  to  be  given  to  the  relatives  of 
the  dead  men,  King  Humbert  accepted 
the  award,  and  diplomatic  relations  were 
resumed. 

An  embroilment  between  the  United 
States  and  Chili,  which  took  place  at 
about  this  time,  was  a  much  more  seri- 
ous affair,  and  one  in  which  Mr.  Blaine 
and  President  Harrison  showed  great 
firmness,  and  a  strong  resolution  to  up- 
hold the  honour  of  the  United  States. 
As  it  is  necessary  to  narrate  this  incident 
in  detail,  it  may  fitly  be  reserved  for  a 
succeeding  chapter. 
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Tibetan  Conquest  and  Travel.* 

a  HE  shelf  that  holds  Stan- 
|  ley's  In  Darkest  Africa, 
JjNanscn's  Farthest  North, 
jjSverdrup's  New  Land, 
Hand  Sven  He  din's 
Through     Central     Asia 

fland  Tibet,  must  now  find 

place  for  two  new  books — Perceval  Lan- 
don's  The  Opening  of  Tibet  and  Edmund 
Candler's  The  Unveiling  of  Lhasa.  Both 
are  narratives  of  the  progress  and  results 
of  the  Younghusband-Macdonald  treaty 
expedition  from  Sikkim  to  Lhasa,  and 
both,  besides  being  works  of  historical 
importance,  are  alive  with  human  interest 
and  permeated  with  the  romance  of  ex- 
ploration. Although  covering  the  same 
ground,  they  may,  in  a  very  real  sense,  be 
said  to  supplement  one  another.  Mr. 
Landon,  as  correspondent  for  the  dig- 
nified London  Times,  necessarily  ap- 
proached his  subject  from  a  standpoint 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  Mr. 
Candler,  the  correspondent  of  the  chatty 
and  vivacious  London  Daily  Mail;  con- 
sequently each  in  the  letters  "that  form  the 
basis  of  the  present  volumes  laid  varying 
stress  on  different  aspects  of  the  cam- 
paign and  of  the  country  thrown  open  to 
Western  civilisation  by  that  campaign. 
Thus,  while  it  must  be  said  that  Mr. 
Landon  has  given  us  by  far  the  more 
comprehensive  work,  Mr.  Candler  eluci- 
dates not  a  little  that  is  rather  summarily 
dismissed  by  his  brother  correspondent, 
yet  is  essential  to  a  thorough  understand- 
ing. For  instance,  while  both  writers 
emphasise  the  fact  that  nature  rather  than 
man  intervened  to  oppose  barriers  to  the 
army  of  invasion,  Mr.  Candler  elaborates 
with  the  greater  detail  the  hardships 
undergone  by  the  expedition  and  the  dif- 
ficulties inevitable  to  Tibetan  travel.  We 
have  also  to  thank  Mr.  Candler  in  partic- 
*The  Opening  of  Tibet.  By  Perceval  Lan- 
don. Introduction  by  Colonel  Younghusband. 
Illustrated.  New  York  :  Doubleday,  Paj-c  and 
Company. 

The  Unveiling  of  Lhasa.  By  Edmund  Cand- 
ler. Illustrated.  New  York :  Longmans,  Green 
and  Company. 


ular  for  an  exposition  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  region.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  essential  themes  as  the  religion,  art, 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Tibetans, 
given  little  more  than  passing  attention 
by  Mr.  Candler,  are  exhaustively  explored 
by  Mr.  Landon,  whose  description  of 
Lhasa  itself  is  incomparably  the  more 
satisfactory,  Both  observers  relate  graph- 
ically the  military  developments  of  the 
expedition — the  heroic  but  futile  opposi- 
tion of  the  natives,  the  sanguinary,  if  nec- 
ccssary,  punishment  inflicted  upon  them, 
and  the  exploits  of  the  Gurkhas,  Sikhs 
and  Pathans,  without  whom  it  Is  certain 
the  enterprise  would  have  proved  a  fail- 
ure. 

Mr.  Landon  opens  with  an  interesting 
survey  of  the  history  of  Tibetan  explo- 
ration, and  then  passes  to  a  narration  of 
the  circumstances  leading  to  the  despatch 
of  the  Younghusband  Mission  to  Kaniba- 
jong  and  the  subsequent  march  on  Lhasa. 
In  common  with  Mr.  Candler  he  loses  no 
time  in  shattering  the  fiction  that  the  ex- 
pedition was  undertaken  merely  to  vindi- 
cate treaty  rights.  As  was  clearly  shown 
not  long  ago  in  Arthur  Sawtell's  Actual 
India,  it  was  in  reality  a  countermove  to 
Russian  intrigue  in  Lhasa,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  Indian  Government  feared  for 
the  security  of  the  frontier.  Mr.  Landon 
points  out  that  as  early  as  the  spring  of 
1903  Lord  Curzon  planned  to  invade 
Tibet,  but  was  deterred  by  the  home 
authorities,  who,  "from  first  to  last  .  .  . 
had  mistaken  the  real  importance  of 
the  issue."  There  is  also  reason  for  be- 
lieving, although  our  authors  do  not  say 
so,  that  Lord  Curzon  had  underrated  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  successful  march 
against  Lhasa.  Certainly  too  low  an  esti- 
mate was  placed  on  the  fighting  qualities 
of  the  natives,  who  would  have  defended 
their  territory  to  good  purpose  had  they 
possessed  the  slightest  strategical  ability. 
The  simple  expedient  of  cutting  the  Brit- 
ish tine  of  communication  would  have 
spelt  disaster  to  the  invaders.  Brave  and 
good-natured  hut  archaic  and  priest-rid- 
den is  the  verdict  passed  on  the  Tibetans 
by  Mr.  Landon,  who  further  observes: 
"In  private  life  the  Tibetan  is  a  cheerful 
body  with,  of  course,  the  defects  of  that 
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amiable  quality.  Not  infrequently  he 
gets  drunk,  and  he  has  at  no  time  many 
morals.  But  he  is  a  hard  worker,  capable 
of  enduring  for  weeks  extremes  of  physi- 
cal discomfort  which  would  incapacitate 
a  native  of  India  in  a  day,  and,  above  all, 
it  must  be  set  down  to  his  credit  that  he 
is  merciful  to  his  beast."  Says  Mr.  Cand- 
ler, in  one  of  his  most  delightfully  incisive 
passages :  "The  Tibetans  are  not  the  sav- 
ages they  are  depicted.  They  are  civilised 
if  mediaeval.  The  country  is  governed  on 
the  feudal  system.  The  monks  are  the 
overlords,  the  peasantry  their  serfs.  The 
poor  are  not  oppressed.  They  and  the 
small  tenant  farmers  work  ungrudgingly 
for  their  spiritual  masters,  to  whom  they 
owe  a  blind  devotion.  They  are  not  dis- 
contented, though  they  give  more  than  a 
tithe  of  their  small  income  to  the  Church. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  every  family 
contributes  at  least  one  member  to  the 
priesthood,  so  that  when  we  are  inclined 
to  abuse  the  monks  for  consuming  the 
greater  part  of  the  country's  produce,  we 
should  remember  that  the  laymen  are  not 
the  victims  of  class  prejudice,  the  plebeians 
groaning  under  the  burden  of  the  patri- 
cians, so  much  as  the  servants  of  a  com- 
munity chosen  from  among  themselves, 
and  with  whom  they  are  connected  by 
family  ties." 

One  result,  and  by  no  means  the  least 
valuable,  of  the  expedition  was  to  inspire 
the  natives  not  merely  with  respect  but 
with  friendliness  for  the  British.  The 
care  shown  in  the  treatment  of  their 
wounded,  and  the  fact  that  liberal  com- 
pensation was  made  for  whatever  supplies 
were  seized,  conjoined  to  establish  ami- 
cable relations.  Even  in  Lhasa  the  one 
"unpleasantness"  recorded  by  Mr.  Lan- 
don  is  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Chinese 
residents.  Mr.  Candler,  in  a  series  of 
clear-cut  sketches  depicting  the  every-day 
life  of  the  people,  bears  similar  testimony 
to  the  good-will  uniformly  displayed  by 
the  Tibetans  when  not  "on  duty."  These 
sketches,  it  might  be  remarked,  form  the 
most  striking  feature  of  that  portion  of 
Mr.  Candlers  book  given  over  to  Lhasa, 
just  as  the  corresponding  chapters  in  Mr. 
Landon's  are  chiefly  noteworthy  for  bril- 
liant word  pictures  of  the  Potala  Palace, 
the  Jo-Kang,  and  other  architectural  mar- 
vels of  the  City  of  Golden  Roofs.  Fine 
descriptive  writing,  indeed,  is  character- 


istic of  Mr.  Landon's  work  throughout — 
from  his  initial  transit  of  the  Himalayas 
to  his  return  ride  to  India  as  a  bearer  of 
government  despatches. 

The  concluding  pages  of  each  volume 
are  given  over  to  a  review  of  results. 
Barring  the  observations  of  individual 
investigators  like  Mr.  Landon  little  was 
achieved  from  the  scientific  standpoint. 
It  had  been  planned  to  send  several  ex- 
ploring parties  from  Lhasa,  but  with  one 
exception — and  that  not  of  the  greatest 
moment — these  projects  were  abandoned. 
As  Mr.  Candler  points  out,  "an  expedi- 
tion to  the  mountains  bordering  on  the 
Tengfri  New,  only  nine  days  north  of 
Lhasa,  would  have  linked  all  the  un- 
known country  north  of  the  Tsang  po 
with  the  tracts  explored  by  Sven  Hedin, 
and  left  the  map  without  a  hiatus  in  four 
degrees  of  longitude  from  Cape  Comorin 
to  the  Arctic."  Military  considerations, 
however,  intervened,  and  now  that  the 
British  have  withdrawn,  it  is  probable,  in 
fact,  virtually  certain,  that  the  country 
about  Lhasa  will  be  as  rigidly  closed  to  ex- 
ploration as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Polit- 
ically, of  course,  the  expedition  attained 
its  main  object  of  vindicating  British 
prestige.  But  the  establishment  of  pres- 
tige is  quite  another  thing.  To  this  end 
Mr.  Landon  declares  strongly  in  favour  of 
a  course  the  British  Government  has  re- 
fused to  sanction — the  occupation  of  the 
Chumbi  valley  as  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  indemnity  saddled  upon  the 
Tibetans.  Mr.  Candler  goes  even  further, 
advocating  the  appointment  of  a  Resident 
in  Lhasa  with  an  armed  escort  to  guard 
British  interests.  By  the  policy  actually 
adopted  Great  Britain  has  unquestionably 
left  the  road  open  to  further  Russian  in- 
trigue, and  the  Tibetans  being  "the  most 
unimpressionable  of  peoples,"  they  may 
not  be  long  in  forgetting*  the  lesson  so 
harshly  taught.  Still,  they  may  remember 
— and  for  the  present,  at  least,  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Mission  must  be  credited  with  the 
results  thus  summed  up  by  Mr.  Candler : 
"The  removal  of  a  ruler  who  threatened 
our  security  and  prestige  on  the  Northeast 
frontier  by  overtures  to  a  foreign  Power ; 
the  demonstration  to  the  Tibetans  that 
this  Power  is  unable  to  support  them  in 
their  policy  of  defiance  to  Great  Britain, 
and  that  their  capital  is  not  inaccessible 
to  British  troops." 
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Hot  on  the  heels  of  these  authoritative 
volumes  comes  another  book  dealing  with 
Tibet,  a  book  from  that  most  renowned 
of  latter-day  explorers,  Mr.  A.  Henry 
Savage  Landor.*  It  appears  that  about 
two  years  after  his  hair-raising  experi- 
ences on  the  Roof  of  the  World,  Mr. 
Landor,  who  was  still  very  much  of  an 
invalid  as  a  result  of  the  tortures  inflicted 
on  him  by  the  Tibetans,  decided  to  re- 
cuperate by  a  jaunt  through  the  glaciers 
of  the  Himalayas.  No  sooner  said  than 
done.  "Perhaps  it  may  interest  the  read- 
er," remarks  Mr.  Landor  naively,  "to 
know  that  the  entire  preparations,  the 
selection  of  all  my  followers,  the  purchase 
of  an  excellent  Tibetan  pony,  and  of  all 
the  outfit  and  provisions  to  last  my  men 
several  months,  were  accomplished  in  the 
short  space  of  twelve  hours."  A  record, 
this  would  seem,  but  nothing  to  an  ex- 
ploit subsequently  chronicled — the  ascent 
and  descent,  in  thirteen  hours,  of  a  sum- 
mit 23490  feet  above  sea  level,  a  climb 
wherein,  Mr.  Landor  modestly  affirms, 
a  point  was  reached  several  hundred  feet 
higher  than  mountaineer  had  ever  before 
attained.  And  the  marvel  of  it!  Disre- 
garding all  Alpine  Club  traditions,  Mr. 
Landor  jogged  to  the  ice-held  summit 
minus  alpenstock  or  rope,  merrily  brand- 
ishing a  bamboo  cane,  and  clad  only  in 
"clothes  of  the  thinnest  tropical  material, 
no  underclothing  to  speak  of,  a  straw  hat" 
and  "comparatively  light  boots  of  medium 
weight  such  as  I  would  wear  in  London 
on  a  wet  day."  Incidentally  his  party 
dodged  an  avalanche  and  saved  him  from 
the  unpleasant  consequences  of  a  fall 
from  the  summit.  Happily,  as  he  grate- 
fully records,  his  straw  hat  was  also 
saved.  The  fate  of  the  bamboo  cane  is 
left  in  doubt. 

Tramping  over  crevasse-lined  glaciers 
in  blinding  snow-storms, performing  acro- 
batic feats  above  the  clouds,  tobogganing 
down  mountain  sides,  and  gleaning  all 
manner  of  curious  information  under 
most  uncomfortable  conditions,  our  ex- 
plorer blithely  made  his  way  through 
northwestern  Nepal  and  southwestern 
Tibet,  defying  not  only  the  Nepalese  and 
Tibetans,  but  the  authorities  of  the 
"Northwest   Provinces,"    who,    incensed 

♦Tibet  and  Nepal.  Painted  and  Described  by 
A.  Henry  Savage  Landor.  London :  A.  and  C. 
Black. 


at  the  fact  that  "I  had  on  several  occa- 
sions shown  them  up  in  a  very  poor  light" 
acted  toward  him  in  a  highly  ungentle- 
manly  way.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Lan- 
dor adds  a  curious  foot-note  to  history 
when  he  observes :  "As  a  punishment  for 
what  they  [the  Tibetans]  did  to  me — be- 
cause, after  all,  my  men  and  I  suffered  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  average  man 
could  stand — the  government  of  India 
practically  ceded  ...  all  the  rights 
to  Tibet  of  an  immense  district  of  British 
territory  at  the  frontier."  The  illustra- 
tions with  which  Mr.  Landor  has  liber- 
ally besprinkled  the  story  of  his  achieve- 
ments are  even  more  astonishing  than  the 
text. 

H.  Addington  Bruce. 

III. 

Mr.  Sturgis's  "Belchamber." 

Mr.  Howard  Sturgis  has  been  known 
for  several  years  to  lovers  of  delicate 
workmanship  and  directness  of  insight 
as  the  author  of  a  simple  and  charming 
tale  called  All  that  zvas  Possible. 

His  resource  and  versatility  are  shown 
by  the  remarkable  degree  in  which  his 
new  novel  differs  from  this  earlier  story. 
All  that  zvas  Possible,  a  tragedy  in  mini- 
ature, has  the  pearl-grey  tints  of  a  sun- 
less day;  Belchamber  is  overhung  by 
storm-clouds  and  shot  through  with  bale- 
ful lightnings.  The  former  book  pre- 
sented three  persons,  who  were  studied 
only  in  their  relation  to  one  another; 
while  Belchamber  shows  a  large  group  of 
people  depicted  in  their  relation  to  society. 
The  two  tales  have,  however,  one  quality 
in  common ;  and  that  is  the  directness  of 
observation  that  marks  them  both. 

In  a  day  when  almost  every  one  writes 
too  much,  Mr.  Sturgis  has  the  rare  fault 
of  writing  too  little,  and  Belchamber  in 
some  respects  suffers  from  the  fact  that  its 
author's  hand  has  been  inactive  since  the 
production  of  the  shorter  tale;  but  the 
redeeming  merit  of  this  inactivity  is 
found  in  the  preservation  of  that  fresh- 
ness of  view  so  often  sacrificed  to  techni- 
cal facility.  Mr.  Sturgis  has  not  seen  his 
story  through  other  novels,  his  own  or 
those  of  others;  if  his  first  pages  are 
reminiscent  of  Thackeray,  that  is  merely 
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a  literary  echo,  the  tdtonnement  of  the  in- 
frequent writer  not  quite  in  possession  of 
his  formula.  As  the  story  develops,  Mr. 
Sturgis  instinctively  throws  off  this 
method,  and  tells  his  tale  in  his  own  way : 
in  a  confidential,  desultory,  but  not  prolix 
manner,  as  though  he  were  sitting  over 
the  fire  with  his  reader,  and  giving  the 
facts  as  they  had  come  under  his  obser- 
vation. 

Belchamber,  in  short,  has  at  once  the 
faults  and  the  freshness  of  the  novelist 
who  has  told  little  but  observed  much: 
faults  of  construction  and  perspective, 
such  as  the  hack  writer  would  easily  have 
avoided,  and  freshness  of  sensation  and 
perception  such  as  he  could  never  have 
achieved.  It  has,  above  all,  the  quality  of 
the  "thing  in  itself;"  with  something  of 
thj  desultoriness,  the  irregularity,  of  life 
caught  in  the  act,  and  pressed  still  throb- 
bing between  the  leaves  of  the  book. 

Form  is  much — so  much  that,  to  the 
plodder  through  the  amorphous  masses 
of  Anglo-American  fiction,  it  seems 
sometimes  all  in  all — but  when  it  is  the 
mere  lifeless  reproduction  of  another's 
design,  the  dreary  "drawing  from  a  plas- 
ter-cast," twice  removed  from  reality,  it 
is  of  no  more  artistic  value  than  any  other 
clever  reproduction;  whereas  the  chose 
vue,  the  thing  personally  felt  and  directly 
rendered,  asserts  itself  through  all  acci- 
dental difficulties  of  expression. 

Mr.  Sturgis's  choice  of  a  theme  may 
be  thought  to  mark  his  relative  inexperi- 
ence as  a  novelist.  Some  may  say  that, 
in  his  desire  to  present  life  as  it  is,  he  has 
chosen  what  Balzac  called  "a  situation 
true  in  life,  but  not  in  art:"  that  is,  un- 
fitted to  the  restrictions  and  conventions 
of  the  novelist's  craft.  But  the  sincere 
critic's  first  business  is  to  accept  the 
author's  postulate,  and  if  Mr.  Sturgis 
has  chosen  to  hamper  himself  with  a  "dif- 
ficult" subject,  the  question  in  point  is  to 
find  out  how  he  has  dealt  with  it. 

The  difficulty  lies  in  the  character  of 
his  hero,  the  Lord  Belchamber  who  gives 
the  book  its  name.  Mr.  Sturgis  has  evi- 
dently said  to  himself :  "I  am  tired  of  the 
so-called  manly  hero,  the  brawny  and 
beautiful  being  who  has  pervaded  Eng- 
lish fiction  for  the  last  fifty  years,  always 
brilliant,  victorious  and  irresistible.  I 
will  show  that,  in  real  life,  this  showy 


person  often  produces  his  effects  at  the 
cost  of  a  great  deal  of  suffering  and 
shame  inflicted  on  the  adoring  group 
about  him ;  and  by  way  of  contrast  I  will 
present  as  my  protagonist  a  man  at  odds 
with  life,  at  odds  with  his  situation,  a  man 
crushed  under  his  rank  and  wealth,  and 
miserably,  ironically  conscious  of  his  in- 
ability to  play  the  part  which  the  other 
would  fill  with  such  consummate  grace. 
I  will  show  how  this  man,  ridiculed,  mis- 
understood and  exploited  by  those  about 
him,  gives  his  life  to  repairing  the  evil 
wrought  by  the  brawny  and  beautiful 
being  who,  according  to  the  conventions 
of  fiction,  ought  to  be  the  hero  of  my 
book." 

Lord  Belchamber  is  heir  to  a  great 
name  and  great  estates;  but  he  is  lame, 
sickly,  shy,  and  tormented  by  a  morbid 
disbelief  in  the  august  institutions  which 
he  represents.  The  circumstances  of  his 
life  have  all  tended  to  increase  his  self- 
distrust,  his  consciousness  of  being  a 
square  peg  in  a  round  hole.  His  mother, 
an  energetic  and  ambitious  woman,  who 
has  laboured  through  his  minority  to  re- 
store the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  house, 
turns  instinctively  to  the  showy  and  bril- 
liant younger  son,  who  has  the  normal 
tastes  of  his  class  for  war,  woman  and 
sport.  The  clever  Cambridge  Don,  from 
whom  Belchamber  has  imbibed  some  of 
his  discontent  with  existing  institutions, 
instead  of  responding  to  the  young  lord's 
desire  to  give  up  his  title  and  devote  him- 
self to  Settlement  work  in  the  East  End, 
takes  refuge  in  platitudes  about  the  duty 
of  remaining  in  the  station  to  which  one 
has  been  called ;  and  all  the  persons  near- 
est to  Belchamber  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  his 
aspirations,  and  make  him  feel  that,  in- 
adequate and  out  of  place  as  he  is,  there 
is  no  escape  from  his  situation. 

Belchamber  has  never  thought  of  mar- 
rying; his  brother  Arthur  is  tacitly  re- 
garded as  his  heir ;  but  when  Arthur  ends 
a  long  course  of  extravagance  and  dis- 
sipation by  giving  his  name  to  a  vulgar- 
souled  variety  actress,  Belchamber  is  con- 
fronted by  the  fact  that,  unless  he  takes 
a  wife,  this  irresponsible  spendthrift 
couple  will  succeed  to  the  estate  so  care- 
fully nursed  by  his  mother,  and  to  the 
public  duties  and  responsibilities  con- 
nected with  it.    Sceptical  as  Belchamber 
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is  about  the  usefulness  of  the  class  to 
which  he  belongs,  he  has  all  its  inherited 
devotion  to  the  ancestral  acres,  and  to  the 
accumulated  duties  of  the  great  land- 
owner ;  and  he  allows  his  mother  to  push 
him  gently  toward  marriage.  A  marriage 
of  convention  would  be  impossible  to  him ; 
and  the  way  in  which  he  is  captured  by 
Cissy  Eccleston  and  her  mother  is  one  of 
the  cleverest  and  saddest  chapters  in  the 
book.  It  is  a  profound  touch  of  nature 
to  make  this  self-critical,  self-depreci- 
atory man  the  victim  of  the  first  bold 
huntress  who  sets  her  cap  at  him;  the 
vain  man  would  have  been  warier,  and 
even  Cissy  is  surprised  at  the  promptness 
with  which  she  lands  her  prey. 

The  subsequent  chapters  of  the  book 
deal  with  the  tragic  results  of  this  tragic 
marriage ;  and  Cissy  herself,  the  feminine 
counterpart  of  Arthur,  is  perhaps  the 
most  brilliant  study  in  the  book.  She  is 
not  the  caressing  hypocrite  dear  to  the 
novelist  of  fifty  years  ago.  Whatever 
blushing  and  sentimentalising  has  to  be 
done,  she  leaves  to  her  mother,  who,  in 
deference  to  the  traditions  of  a  past  gen- 
eration, contrives  to  throw  a  glamour  of 
romance  over  the  crudity  of  the  situation. 
Cissy  scorns  such  pretences;  her  frank- 
ness would  be  a  redeeming  trait,  were  it 
not  so  obviously  the  expression  of  a  cal- 
lous nature.  During  the  engagement  she 
allows  her  mother  to  represent  her  as  the 
lovesick  maiden,  rendered  mute  by  the 
intensity  of  her  feelings;  but  once  mar- 
ried she  pours  out  her. disdain  upon  her 
dupe  with  savage  indifference  to  his 
anguish.  Mr.  Sturgis  has  been  criticised 
for  his  heroine's  reckless  indifference  to 
consequences  in  these  sudden  revelations 
of  her  real  character;  but  as  an  extreme 
expression  of  a  selfish  nature's  unwilling- 
ness to  pay  for  what  it  has  got,  her  rash 
outbreaks  are  surely  logical  enough. 

Indeed,  it  is  the  most  noteworthy 
thing  about  Belchamber  that  all  its  char- 
acters appear  to  do,  not  what  the  author 
has  planned  for  them,  but  what  is  true  to 
their  natures.  They  are  full  of  human 
inconsistencies  and  inconsequences,  with 
the  result  that  they  are  all  alive,  that  one 
can  walk  all  around  them  and  see  them 
on  every  side.  This  is  as  true  of  the  sub- 
ordinate characters  as  it  is  of  the  principal 
figures.    Gerald  Newby,  the  young  Cain- 


bridge  Don,  whose  "splendid  opinions  on 
all  sorts  of  subjects"  are  so  suddenly 
and  surprisingly  modified  by  his  intro- 
duction to  the  aristocratic  party  assembled 
at  Belchamber  for  his  pupil's  coming  of 
age ;  the  terrible  old  Duchess  of  Sunbor- 
ough,  with  her  wig,  her  sachets,  her 
"spurious  freshness,"  her  shoulders  "dis- 
playing to  the  world  with  the  indifference 
of  long  habit  their  great  expanse  of 
lustreless  pallour;"  Claude  Morland,  the 
charming,  tactful,  adaptable  young 
cousin,  who  ruins  Arthur,  corrupts  Cissy, 
and  thrives  and  grows  more  charming  on 
the  misery  he  spreads  about  him;  Bel- 
chamber's  mother,  the  earnest,  down- 
right, narrow-minded*  woman,  who  works 
so  hard  for  her  son's  material  welfare 
while  she  remains  so  blind  to  his  spiritual 
needs ;  all  these  diverse  figures  are  drawn 
with  energetic  strokes,  and  once  set  on 
their  feet,  remain  there,  instead  of  col- 
lapsing, as  the  most  promising  novel- 
characters  have  a  way  of  doing  after  they 
have  stood  erect  for  a  few  moments.  It 
is  this  effect  of  sustained  life-likeness 
which  distinguishes  Belchamber  from  the 
mass  of  smartly  written  books  made  out 
of  the  stock  accessories  of  fiction.  Mr. 
Sturgis's  little  world  is  full  of  sound  and 
movement :  one  learns  to  know  how  his 
people  look,  one  would  recognise  the  tone 
of  their  voices. 

The  tale  in  which  they  figure  belongs 
to  the  class  which  is  sometimes  described 
as  "unpleasant"  by  readers  who  do  not 
pause  to  distinguish  between  a  writer's 
purpose  and  his  theme.  Books  dealing 
with  the  adventures  of  idle  and  fashion- 
able people  do  not  generally  make  for 
edification,  for  the  reason  with  which  Dr. 
Watts  has  furnished  us.  But  there  is  a 
noble  way  of  viewing  ignoble  facts;  and 
that  is  the  view  which  Mr.  Sturgis  has 
taken  of  the  world  he  depicts.  He  has 
shown  us,  in  firm,  clear  strokes,  the 
tragedy  of  the  trivial :  has  shown  us  how 
the  susceptibilities  of  a  tender  and  serious 
spirit,  hampered  by  physical  infirmity, 
may  be  crushed  and  trampled  under  foot 
in  the  mad  social  race  for  luxury  and 
amusement.  A  handful  of  vulgar  people, 
bent  only  on  spending  and  enjoying,  may 
seem  a  negligible  factor  in  the  social  de- 
velopment of  the  race;  but  they  become 
an   engine   of   destruction   through   the 
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illusions  they  kill  and  the  generous  ar- 
dours they  turn  to  despair. 

Edith  Wharton. 


IV. 


S.  K.  Ghosh's  "The  Verdict  of  the 

Gods/'* 

A  novel  of  India  by  a  native  Hindu  is 
in  itself  attractive  not  only  to  the  reader 
of  fiction,  but  to  him  whose  technical 
studies  lie  in  the  peninsula  south  of  the 
Himalayas.  In  The  Verdict  of  the  Gods, 
bv  Sarath  Kumar  Ghosh,  with  its  lucid 
English  style  and  its  fascinating  plot,  the 
Sanskritist  may  trace  analogues  with  the 
life  and  literature  of  ancient  India,  the 
student  of  the  novel  may  find  an  example 
of  the  amalgamation  of  Hindu  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  civilisation,  and  the  casual  reader 
be  charmed  by  a  theme  of  the  magic  of 
the  East  working  out  a  romance  of  love. 

The  tale  of  The  Verdict  of  the  Gods  is 
told  to  a  great  king  who  lies  sick  unto 
death,  that  by  its  story  of  perils  bravely 
endured  and  happiness  won  at  last,  he  too 
may  be  inspired  to  hope  and  health.  As 
adventure  after  adventure  is  narrated  and 
triumph  after  triumph  described, the  mon- 
arch grows  in  courage  and  strength,  know- 
ing, indeed,"that  a  man  maybe  in  the  grip 
of  death  and  may  yet  escape."  The  "box- 
arrangement"  of  the  novel  at  once  sug- 
gests the  similar  structure  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  and  Boccaccio's  Decameron,  or, 
turning  to  India's  own  ancient  literature, 
the  fable-collections  of  the  Panchatantra 
and  Hitopadeca,  and  Bana's  novel,  the 
Kadambari.  The  story  of  Ghosh,  how- 
ever, is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  romance ; 
it  is  rather  a  tale  of  adventure,  and  thus 
harks  back,  if  one  seeks  an  ancient  Hindu 
analogue,  to  Dandin's  picaresque  novel, 
The  Adventures  of  the  Ten  Princes, 

The  scene  of  the  narrative  is  laid  near 
Allahabad,  where  for  seventeen  years 
Devala,  the  daughter  of  the  king,  had 
lived,  seeing  no  man's  face  except  her 
father's.  Into  her  life  came  the  royal 
juggler,  Narayan  Lai,  the  reputed  son  of 
his  predecessor,  Hira  Lai,  who  had  found 

♦The  Verdict  of  the  Gods.  By  Sarath 
Kumar  Ghosh.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company. 


him  floating  in  a  basket  on  the  Ganges 
twenty-five  years  before.  Discovering 
their  love,  the  king  commanded  the 
guards  to  strike  off  Narayan's  head,  but 
the  latter,  asserting  that  he  was  of  Rajput 
blood,  claimed  his  privilege  to  die  only 
at  the  hands  of  the  king,  his  fellow-mem- 
ber of  the  Kshatriya  or  warrior  caste. 
Instead  of  instant  execution,  however, 
Narayan  Lai  received  six  tests  to  prove 
his  claim,  that  in  the  issue  of  these  trials 
the  verdict  of  the  gods  might  be  made 
known.  By  the  side  of  the  princess 
Devala  in  her  sorrow  stands  the  maiden 
Leila,  whose  lover,  Harman  Das,  is  cap- 
tain of  the  palace  guards;  while  over 
Narayan  Lai  watch  the  mysterious  fig- 
ures of  Rama  Krishna  and  the  high-priest 
of  Kali's  temple,  the  opposing  forces 
being  represented  by  the  king  and  the 
jemadar,  a  secret  agent  of  the  Thugs,  set 
to  plot  against  the  life  of  Narayan  Lai 
for  many  years. 

The  tests  were  not  long  delayed.  The 
first  one  came  on  the  Tower  of  Victory, 
a  leaning  structure  erected  by  a  conqueror 
long  dead,  and  so  shaken  by  an  earth- 
quake that  any  added  weight  would  at 
some  unknown  point  disturb  the  centre 
of  gravity  and  bring  the  tower  crashing 
to  the  ground.  Slowly  Narayan  Lai 
ascends,  while  from  his  lips  comes  a  line, 
at  first  thin  as  a  spider's  weaving,  but 
at  last  thick  as  a  rope,  floating  in  the 
breezeless  air.  The  tower  sways,  its  sum- 
mit wrapped  in  a  strange  haze,  and  sud- 
denly the  climber  disappears,  while  the 
fragments  of  the  column  strew  the 
ground ;  yet  even  as  the  thronging  spec- 
tators cry  that  Narayan  Lai  is  dead,  he 
stands  unharmed  before  the  king. 

Here,  however,  comes  a  strange  and,  to 
the  reviewer's  mind,  an  unfortunate  error 
of  method.  Like  a  chorus,  a  gang  of  hemp 
smokers  gather  in  a  dive  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  and  debate  the  day's 
events.  When  they  have  given  a  natural- 
istic explanation  of  all  that  has  occurred, 
Ghosh,  returning  abruptly  to  the  frame- 
work of  his  story,  makes  the  slowly  re- 
covering monarch  to  whom  the  tale  is  told 
ask  its  narrator  what  his  opinion  is.  In 
the  answer,  "By  the  will  of  Parames- 
hwar"  [the  Lord  Most  High],  we  find 
the  author's  solution,  which  he  defends, 
somewhat  pedantically,  by  familiar  ac- 
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counts  of  the  feats  of  Hindu  jugglers.  It 
is  a  jarring  note.  We  have  moved  in  the 
magic  past  of  India,  and  would  not  be 
recalled  to  the  petty  rationalism  of  the 
West. 

In  the  second  test,  the  Well  of  Ten 
Thousand  Sighs,  Narayan  Lai  is  lowered 
into  a  pit,  there  to  remain  for  nine  days 
without  food,  drink,  or  air.  Permitted 
to  have  the  services  of  his  brethren,  the 
devotees  of  the  goddess  Kali,  before  he 
descends,  he  is  cast  by  them  into  a  trance, 
the  familiar  "yoga-sleep"  of  Oriental 
mysticism,  until,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
nine  days,  his  apparently  lifeless  body  is 
raised  in  air  by  the  power  of  the  priests, 
although  untouched  by  them,  and  restored 
to  consciousness.  Again,  however,  there 
is  a  point  which  may  be  criticised,  and 
which  recurs  too  frequently  throughout 
the  book.  The  help  received  by  Narayan 
Lai  from  others,  the  mysterious  messages 
carried  to  him,  and  the  direct  conveyance 
to  him  of  the  antidote  for  the  two  poisons 
given  him  in  the  fifth  test  rob  the  ro- 
mance of  much  of  its  potential  super- 
natural charm.  Yet  it  is  true  that  this 
may  be  only  an  Occidental  prejudice,  for 
surely  it  was  no  shame  to  Adam  that, 
according  to  Mohammedan  tradition, 
Allah  taught  him  the  names  of  all  crea- 
tures, or  to  Solomon  that  the  jinn  re- 
vealed to  him  the  answers  to  the  hard 
questions  of  Bilkis,  Queen  of  Sheba. 

The  third  test  imposed  on  Narayan  Lai 
was  for  him  so  to  hypnotise  his  audience 
that  they  should  "see  and  feel  something 
that  is  not  before  us  now,"  to  breathe  fire 
into  straw  and  prove  its  reality  as  it 
blazed  upon  his  own  head,  and  then 
to  cross  unharmed  a  bed  of  burning 
coal. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  trial  of  all 
is  the  fourth,  in  which  the  hero  is  sent  to 
gain  the  manik,  a  jewel  set  in  the  eye  of 
a  false  god,  and  guarded  by  a  mysterious 
power  which  brings  death  on  all  who 
touch  it  unless  they  are  pure  from  any 
taint  of  ingratitude.  His  way,  beset  by 
the  thugs  sent  by  the  jemadar,  Narayan 
Lai  wins  his  way  to  the  temple,  and, 
through  the  hint  whispered  to  him  by  his 
guru,  or  spiritual  teacher,  the  priest  of 
Kali,  he  returns  in  safety  with  the 
gem. 

The  fifth  episode,  on  the  contrary,  is 


comparatively  weak,  and  the  sixth,  in 
which  the  verdict  of  the  gods  is  given,  is, 
it  must  be  confessed,  scarcely  a  true  cli- 
max; nor  can  the  happy  union  with 
Devala,  who,  having  dared  all,  cuts  her 
lover  free  from  the  post  to  which  he  is 
bound  waiting  for  a  maddened  tigress 
to  break  her  wicker  cage,  reconcile  the 
reader  to  the  relative  poverty  of  plot  in 
this  portion  of  the  book.  The  final  reve- 
lation of  the  royal  birth  of  Narayan  Lai, 
over  whom  Rama  Krishna,  his  dead 
father's  prime  minister,  had  kept  watch 
in  an  ascetic's  guise,  is  rather  hasty  and 
quite  conventional. 

There  are  at  least  five  other  modern 
Hindu  novels  accessible  to  the  English 
reader:  Durges  Nandini,  Kopala  Kun- 
dala,  The  Poison  Tree,  and  Krishna 
Kantcfs  Will — all  by  the  Bengali  writer 
Bankim  Chandra  Chatter ji — and  Sarna- 
lata,  by  an  anonymous  Hindi  author. 
Besides  The  Poison  Tree  and  Kopala 
Kundala,  the  novel  of  Ghosh  loses  in 
psychologic  interest  and  revelation  of 
Indian  thought,  while  in  wealth  of  inci- 
dent it  is  superior  to  all  its  congeners. 
The  entire  group  of  romances  of  modern 
Hindustan,  moreover,  presents  few  ana- 
logues with  the  works  of  Dandin,  Bana, 
and  Subandhu,  the  novelists  of  ancient 
India. 

A  single  addition  might  be  suggested 
for  future  editions  of  the  book — a  fuller 
explanation  of  the  somewhat  numerous 
Urdu  words  in  the  novel,  or  even  a  brief 
glossary,  such  as  is  appended  to  the 
Sarnalata  and  other  romances  of  this 
class.  Some,  perhaps,  will  not  at  once 
distinguish  between  the  choga  and  sari, 
or  recollect  that  charpoy  is  a  litter  and 
musnud  a  cushion  rather  than  a  pedestal. 
Jehannutn  may  not  immediately  suggest 
Gehenna,  or  pahari  a  woman  from  the 
hill  country,  while  the  Hindi  phrase  Jai, 
jai.  Raj  Kumar  ke  jai,  might  have  re- 
ceived some  hint  of  its  English  meaning, 
"Victory,  victory,  victory  to  the  Prince !" 

For  all  these  trifling  cavils,  The  Ver- 
dict of  the  Gods  must  rank  as  a  novel  of 
unusual  interest,  and  as  a  noteworthy 
indication  of  the  growing  interest  of  the 
Western  world  in  India  and  India's  in- 
creasing sympathy  with  the  Occident. 

Louis  H.  Gray. 
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Zangwill's  "The  CELirtATEs'  Club."* 

In  The  Celibates'  Club  we  have  Mr. 
Zangwill  at  play,  as  he  frankly  confesses 
in  his  cautionary  preface.  It  is  a  pretty 
serious  matter  to  determine  deliberately 
to  be  funny,  but  as  we  laboured  on  we 
ceased  to  take  him  seriously,  and  by  joy- 
ously skipping  every  joke  we  began  at 
once  to  have  a  very  good  time.  To  adapt 
Artemus  Ward  to  Mr.  Zangwill's  case, 
we  should  say  that  as  a  punster  he  is  not 
a  success:  he  is  saddest  when  he  puns; 
so  are  those  who  read  him ;  they  are 
sadder  even  than  he  is.  But  for  that 
matter,  what  punster  is  hearkened  to  with- 
out protest,  punning  never  so  wisely? 
We  cordially  recommend  these  parts  of 
the  book  to  such  as  are  never  happy  until 
they  have  ferreted  out  and  impaled  an 
author's  "hidden  meaning,"  confident 
that  they  will  have  a  very  earnest  and 
remunerative  time  of  it.  Besides,  it  is 
more  inspiring  to  think  that  Mr.  Zang- 
will  scattered  these  weighty  quips  broad- 
cast as  a  blind,  and  that  all  his  studied 
whimsicalities  and  surprises  cloak  an- 
other collection  of  pet  cynicisms.  We 
suspect  him  of  a  desire  to  let  off  steam, 
prick  bubbles,  ride  hobbies  and  satirise 
things  in  general — matrimony  in  particu- 
lar— in  his  old  dexterous  manner.  It  is 
more  like  him.  And  though  it  took  our 
breath  away  at  first  to  see  him  evoking 
so  many  oddly  assorted  fancies  from  one 
•The  Celibates'  Club.  By  I.  ZanRwill.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    $i-5°- 


cornucopia,  yet  we  soon  calmed  down 
and  even  began  to  feel  we  could  do  as 
well  or  better  ourselves.  Prestidigitation 
always  seems  so  easy  till  you  try.  And 
Mr.  Zangwill's  cleverness  in  this  instance 
is  of  that  continuously  astounding  sort 
that  soon  carries  one  to  the  point  of 
satiety. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up 
with  Paul  Pry's  description  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  Bachelors'  Club,  a  unique 
organisation  subscribing  to  the  following 
articles  of  faith :  "  'There  is  nothing  half 
so  stveet  in  life  as  the  awakening  from 
Love's  young  dream,'  'Genius  should 
only  marry  genius:  and  no  woman  is  a 
genius.'  'Love  cannot  be  bought  or  sold; 
traffic  requires  realities.' " 

Paul,  as  his  name  implies,  has  no 
scruple  in  hunting  down  recreant  mem- 
bers and  prying  out  the  inmost  secrets 
of  their  craven  hearts.  And  through  him 
Mr.  Zangwill  has  a  sly  fling  at  every- 
thing from  psychology  to  the  servant 
problem,  and  dramatic  criticism  to  the 
family  tree.  Paul  Pry  himself  is  a  satire 
on  sponging,  while  the  story  of  Eliot 
Dickray  is  a  very  amusing  skit  on  literary 
fame. 

And  in  like  manner  the  old  maids  take 
themselves  off  one  by  one  to  hymeneal 
misery,  accidentally  or  with  malice  pre- 
pense. It  would  be  a  pity  to  steal  their 
thunder  by  describing  how  it  was  done. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  as  in  The  Grey  Wig, 
we  have  here  more  of  Mr.  Zangwill's 
keen  yet  not  unkind  badinage  of  women, 

G.  W.  Adams. 


SIDELIGHTS  ON  THE  FILIPINO  AND 
HIS   DRAMA 


IVA  la  Independence!" 
"Viva  Libertad!"  "Viva 
Filipinas!"  "Viva  To- 
lentino,  viva  Gomez  1" 

A  storm  of  cries,  and  a 
r  e  s  t  le  s  s  sea  of  dark, 
sweating,  excited  faces 
fronted  the  stage  with 
wild  gesticulations  of  delight  and  fren- 
zy. The  players  responded  with  their 
best  efforts.  The  house  swayed  to 
their  mad  lines  and  their  madder  act- 
ing, and  then  the  crash  came.  One 
of  the  players  tore  down  the  Ameri- 
can flag  in  a  perfect  fury  of  applause, 
forgetting  in  his  excitement  that  he  had 
other  spectators  than  his  brethren,  tossed 
it  contemptuously  into  a  corner  upon  the 
ground,  where  it  was  trampled,  and  ran 
up  the  native  or  insurgent  flag  in  its 
stead.  In  an  instant  the  famous  seditious 
play,  Kahapon,  Ngayon  at  Bukas  (Yes- 
terday, To-day  and  To-morrow),  was  a 
mangled  wreck,  and  the  players  were  glad 
to  escape  from  the  theatre  with  their 
lives,  their  costumes  and  properties  hav- 
ing been  torn  to  shreds  and  the  remnants 
burned  by  loyal  Americans  in  distant. 
Manila. 

The  Filipino  drama  presents  in  all  of 
the  four  classes  into  which  I  have  divided 
it  unusual  interest,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
few  types  of  semi-civilised  literature 
which  has  been  the  means  of  directly,  if 
only  in  part,  raising  a  people  out  of  bar- 
barism of  the  crudest  type  to  a  state  of 
some  literacy  and  enlightenment.  Before 
the  advent  of  the  Spanish  in  1521,  the 
Philippines  had  had  and  lost  a  sort  of 
lyric  poem-drama,  of  which  specimens 
may  yet  be  found  by  careful  search. 
That,  the  prehistoric,  was  the  first  class ; 
the  second,  or  religious,  was  founded  by 
the  friars  sent  to  Christianise  the  island- 
ers ;  third  was  the  middle  period  or 
Moro-Moro  class,  which  dealt  chiefly 
with  intertribal  wars  and  a  jumble  of  per- 
sonages, and  last  of  all  came  the  seditious 
drama  of  our  own  times,  all  the  seditious 
plays  having  been  written  and  produced 


since  the  conquest  of  1898.  Of  these  four 
divisions,  the  ones  most  interesting  to  the 
American  people  are  the  middle  period 
and  the  modern  or  seditious  plays. 

The  former  series,  which  comprised 
such  famous  efforts  as  the  well-known 
Tagalog  Tears,  For  Love  of  Country, 
and  others  of  like  nature,  is  principally 
formed  on  the  basis  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  Christian  and  the  infidel  or 
Mohammedan  tribes  for  the  possession  of 
the  islands  and  the  right  to  propagate 
their  faith.  But  in  the  drama,  besides  the 
story  of  the  tribal  and  religious  struggles, 
is  a  strange  mass  of  extraneous  matter 
which  has  not  the  slightest  relevancy  and 
is  apparently  introduced  by  the  author  to 
show  the  people  that  he  knows  more  than 
they.  In  one  such  play,  given  back  in 
1800,  Fray  Joaquin  Martinez  de  Ztrniga 
said  that  it  "was  in  verse,  composed 
very  bombastically  in  diffuse  style,  con- 
forming to  the  Asiatic  taste.  In  it  they 
did  not  fail  to  recount  the  expeditions  of 
Ulysses,  the  voyages  of  Aristotle,  the  un- 
fortunate death  of  Pliny,  and  other  pas- 
sages of  ancient  history  which  they  love 
much  to  introduce  into  their  narrations. 
.  .  .  When  that  to  which  reference 
is  made  is  the  more  extraordinary,  it  mer- 
its among  them  the  greater  approbation. 
.  .  .  Of  Aristotle  they  say  that,  not 
being  able  to  comprehend  the  vastness 
and  profundity  of  the  sea,  he  threw  him- 
self into  its  waves  and  drowned  himself; 
of  Pliny,  that  he  threw  himself  into  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius  in  order  to  understand 
better  the  nature  of  the  fires  which  con- 
tinually rage  in  the  interior  of  this  vol- 
cano. And  in  this  manner  they  mix  these 
and  other  tales  with  history." 

Failing  entirely  to  use  what  sense  of 
proportion  they  have,  the  Filipinos  are 
curiously  childish  in  all  their  works  of  the 
pen,  and  permit  their  imagination  to  run 
away  with  them  to  such  an  extent  that 
though  they  themselves  must  realise  at 
times  how  grotesque  their  work  is.  they 
nevertheless  continue  to  produce  extra va- 
all  seriousness.     In  a  passion 
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play  of  rather  more  than  ordinary  merit 
given  last  winter  in  Manila  itself  the  trial 
scene  before  Pilate  was  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme of  barbarism  that  is  typical  of  a 
race  which  delights  to  take  its  prisoners 
of  war  into  the  forest  and  bury  them  to 
their  necks  in  ant  hills,  or  stake  them  out 
naked  upon  the  ground  in  the  blazing  sun 
and  lay  a  trail  of  jam  or  honey  to  the 
nearest  ant-colony,  so  as  to  lead  the 
frightful  pests  up  to  their  living  and  help- 
less prey.  In  this  play  referred  to,  the 
Christ  was  scourged  in  a  horribly  realistic 
fashion  for  almost  the  entire  scene,  which 
lasted  about  half  an  hour,  and  the  audi- 
ence howled  itself  hoarse  with  delight  and 
pleasure  at  each  blow  of  the  knotted 
scourge,  while  the  dragging  scene  on  the 
way  to  Calvary  was  lurid  and  vivid  to  a 
degree  that  may  not  be  told  here.  And 
throughout  all  their  plays,  whether  sedi- 
tious, religious  or  poetical,  there  runs  the 
same  wild  spirit  of  savagery  which  has 
made  the  native  interesting,  though  repel- 
lent. Irresponsible  and  cheerfully  in- 
souciant, the  playwright  strives  first  to 
get  and  hold  the  attention  of  his  audience ; 
after  that  has  been  done,  the  audience  is 
ready  to  hearken  to  any  sort  of  balder- 
dash that  may  be  forthcoming. 

The  seditious  play  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  struggle  of  the  people  for  indepen- 
dence, and  just  at  this  point  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  state  that  the  native  as  a  class 
has  rather  curious  ideas  of  the  spirit  of 
liberty  and  what  she  really  is.  Some  two 
years  or  more  ago  a  Visayan  named  Rios, 
an  insignificant,  though  bright  fellow  of 
the  lower  class,  proclaimed  himself  to  the 
people  of  his  locality  as  prophet,  emperor, 
dictator,  generalissimo,  priest,  and  a  few 
other  things.  He  established  the  sale  of 
indulgences  for  a  few  pesos,  and  told  his 
people  that  he  had  independence,  which 
he  would  release  to  them  when  the  time 
was  ripe.  Hawking  his  papers  and 
preaching  sedition  against  America,  Rios, 
self-styled  El  Papa  (the  pope\  gath- 
ered a  considerable  fund  and  set  up  a 
form  of  government  which  he  told  the 
people  would  be  far  better  than  anything 
he  had  ever  told  them  about. 

At  last  he  set  the  date  for  the  release 
of  independence,  stating  that  he  would 
open  the  small  leathern  trunk,  in  which  he 
declared  he  had  the  magical  spirit  impris- 
oned, on  the  great  day.    In  the  meantime, 


however,  the  government  captured,  tried, 
and  condemned  the  "pope"  to  be  hanged. 
Curiously  enough  the  date  set  for  the  exe- 
cution was  the  one  on  which  he  had 
to  release  independence.  For  some  reason 
the  hanging  did  not  take  place,  and  Rios's 
followers  immediately  showed  greater 
veneration  than  ever  for  their  leader,  de- 
claring that  "the  independence"  made  him 
anting-anting,  or  invulnerable  and  safe 
from  all  danger.  Two  weeks  later  the 
execution  did  occur,  and  when  Rios  came 
forth  to  ascend  the  scaffold,  he  found 
about  three  or  four  hundred  of  his  rascals 
grouped  in,  on  and  under  the  scaffold, 
and  scattered  all  about  the  market-place 
square  in  Atimonan,  some  of  them  hav- 
ing vigorous  little  impromptu  cockfights 
and  others  pitching  pennies  against  the 
sides  of  the  stair  of  death,  all  curious  to 
see  whether  their  "pope"  would  really 
die.  The  leathern  trunk  was  opened  by 
the  authorities — it  held  a  few  silver  pesos, 
a  package  of  indulgences,  and  an  old 
Visayan  anting-anting,  or  amulet,  against 
the  cholera. 

Rios,  however,  was  not  the  only  Fili- 
pino who  led  his  brothers  into  folly,  for 
no  less  a  man  than  the  late  Mabini,  called 
the  Jefferson  of  the  Philippines  by  those 
good-natured  and   misinformed  persons 
who  did  not  know  the  truth  of  local  condi- 
tions, did  something  even  sillier.    When, 
as    the    principal    man    in    Aguinaldo's 
-  (Aguinaldo,  by  the  way,  is  the  Spanish 
word  for  "Christmas  box")  first  cabinet, 
he  was  ordered  to  draw  up  a  constitution 
and  set  of  laws  for  the  embryo  republic, 
Mabini  began  by  the  statement,  on  the 
first  page  of  the  constitution,  that  the  Ten 
Commandments  had  been  written  by  the 
hated  friars  of  Spain,  and  he,  Antonio 
Mabini,  a  "pure   Filipino,"  would  give 
them  a  new  set,  with  which  he  had  been 
inspired  by  Bathala  (the  Creator  God). 
Strange  as  this  may  seem  to  the  occi- 
dental, it  is  perfectly  in  accord  with  the 
orient,  and  there  are  to-day  hundreds  of 
taos,  or  peasants,  in  Philippine  fields  and 
forests  who  know  about  Rizal,  and  who 
honestly  believe  that  he  did  not  die  when 
the  Spanish  firing  squad  did  its  work,  but 
that  he  has  been  transported  by  miracu- 
lous means  to  some  other  part  of  the 
islands,  where  he  is  still  working  for  the 
glory  and  good  of  the  beloved  mother 
country. 
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Without  attempting  to  go  into  the  de- 
tail, which  is  wearisome  to  those  un- 
familiar with  the  whole  long  story,  the 
seditious  plays  have  been  the  result  of  the 
agitation  of  one  or  two  active  and  traitor- 
ous minds  who  prefer,  not  the  indepen- 
dence of  which  they  prate,  but  cash.  It 
has  not  yet  been  proved,  so  far  as  I  know, 
that  Doctor  Dominador  Gomez  was  the 
author  of  the  plays  himself,  but  at  least 
he  was  the  leading  spirit  and  formed  the 
project.  Remembering  the  experience 
of  the  old  friars,  that  the  natives  were 
more  quickly  and  easily  influenced  by  the 
drama  than  by  any  other  means,  Gomez 
set  his  aides  to  work  to  produce  plays 
with  the  object  of  making  all  the  trouble 
possible  for  the  American  government, 
and  at  the  same  time  putting  money  in  his 
own  pocket.  This  Gomez,  by  the  way,  is 
the  surgeon  who  charged  a  house  servant 
a  fee  of  a  thousand  pesos  (about  $450 
in  our  money)  for  taking  five  stitches  in 
a  cut  in  the  bov's  forehead  one  noon. 
The  boy,  of  course,  could  not  pay,  and 
the  case  came  to  court,  the  judge  demand- 
ing to  know  why  such  an  exorbitant  fee 
was  asked.  Gomez  replied  with  his  char- 
acteristic bombast,  that  it  was  just  after 
lunch,  that  he  had  been  waked  from  his 
siesta  to  perform  the  operation,  that  he 
had  eaten  much  and  did  not  like  to  be  dis- 
turbed, that  it  was  very  hot,  that  the 
roads  were  dusty,  and  that  he  had  to  go 
to  the  boy,  all  of  which  gave  him  the 
right  to  exact  a  large  fee.  He  got  eighty 
pesos.    He  does  not  attend  servants  now. 

Under  his  supervision  and  direction, 
the  first  of  the  plays  came  out  about  three 
years  ago,  and  the  people,  justifying 
Gomez's  expectations,  literally  went  mad 
over  the  piece.  Play  after  play  followed, 
and  the  situation  soon  became  so  grave 
that  the  government  was  forced  to  take 
some  definite  and  well-considered  course 
of  action.  This  resulted  in  a  punitive  and 
drastic  order  to  the  police  that  any  play 
at  all  suspicious  must  be  stopped  in- 
stantly, and  that  all  plays  of  the  slightest 
taint  must  be  visce  before  being  acted. 
With  their  customary  cunning  the  natives 
got  around  the  new  order  easily  for  a 
while,  there  being  few  of  the  police  who 
knew  anything  of  Tagalog,  the  language 
spoken  by  three-fifths  of  the  islanders. 
A  playbill  would  be  posted,  and  the  police 


would  at  once  investigate,  with  the  result 
that  the  smiling  author  would  come  to  the 
station  in  that  district  with  the  manu- 
script of  a  mildly  innocuous  play  called 
the  Butterfly  and  the  Cuckoo  or  the  True 
Path  to  Heaven,  bearing  prominently  the 
initials  of  the  censor  upon  its  title-page. 
Passed  and  released,  the  author-hero- 
manager  would  go  back  gaily,  and  when 
the  night  came  for  the  play,  the  police  on 
duty  would  be  mvstified  bv  the  American 
flags  and  the  plainly  insurgent  costumes, 
and  the  lunatic  behaviour  of  the  audi- 
ence, which  would  go  raving  mad  over 
the  way  to  get  to  heaven  via  the  theatre. 
But  at  last  the  police  learned  that  the 
True  Path  to  Heaven  and  other  gentle 
hints  to  the  unregenerate  were  nothing 
less  than  the  sinister  and  dreaded  but 
popular  Pulong  Pinag  Lahuan  (The  En- 
chanted Island),  Tatlong  Pung  Salapi 
(Thirty  Pieces  of  Silver),  and  others  of 
the  same  character,  thinly  disguised  from 
American  eyes  by  being  played  under 
innocent  titles.  The  former  of  these  two 
plays  is,  incidentally,  considered  by  many 
of  the  best  informed  natives  to  be  more 
seditious  than  even  Hindi  Aco  Patay, 
which  is  as  standard  a  work  to  the  Fili- 
pino as  Macbeth  or  Hamlet  is  with  us. 

All  with  the  one  object,  the  freedom  of 
the  islands,  many  of  them  similar  in  inci- 
dent and  construction,  ringing  the  same 
changes  on  the  one  theme,  the  seditious 
plays  are  nevertheless  gifted  with  a 
threnodic  power  which  is  little  short  of 
remarkable.  The  song  they  sing  is  the 
old  one  of  the  battle  of  the  weak  and  in- 
competent against  the  strong  and  able, 
but  it  is  characterised  in  places  by  a  rhap- 
sodic fire  which  stands  out  clear  and 
strong  against  the  sinister  background  of 
the  long  night  of  savagery  and  barbaric 
cruelty  in  which  the  native  has  grown  up. 

In  plot  and  action  some  of  the  dramas 
are  surprisingly  like  the  plays  of  Chris- 
tendom ;  others  are  clearly  the  product  of 
the  mind  which  has  as  yet  been  unable 
to  assimilate  the  doctrines  of  peace 
tribunals  and  Red  Cross  societies.  But 
in  two  respects  the  Filipino  plays  are  un- 
like anything  Americans  have  ever  seen 
on  their  own  stage.  Pitifully  lacking  and 
faulty  in  stage  "business"  and  effects,  for 
the  reason  that  the  apparatus  at  their 
command   is   so   scanty   and  primitive, 
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these  plays  have  one  scenic  effect  that  is 
bewildering  to  the  eye  untrained  to  catch 
a  lightning  change  and  appreciate  it  in  the 
brief  instant  of  its  duration.  In  Hindi 
Aco  Patay',  Kahapon,  Ngayon  at  Bukas, 
Pulong  Pinag  Lahuan,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  others,  the  costumes  of  the  players 
are  so  coloured  and  draped  that  at  a  given 
signal  or  cue  the  actors  and  actresses 
rush  together,  apparently  without  design, 
and  stand  swaying  in  the  centre  of  the 
stage,  close  to  the  footlights,  their  com- 
bination forming  a  living,  moving,  stir- 
ring picture  of  the  Filipino  flag.  Only  an 
instant  or  so  does  the  phantom  last,  but 
that  one  instant  is  enough  to  bring  the  en- 
tire house  to  its  feet  with  yells  and  cries 
that  are  blood-curdling  in  their  ferocious 
delight,  while  the  less  quick-witted  Ameri- 
cans in  the  audience  are  wondering  what 
all  the  row  is  about.  For  minutes  after 
the  picture  has  dissolved  the  noise  goes 
on,  for  the  native,  more  subtle  and 
quicker  to  see  a  very  illusory  thing  like 
the  flag  effect,  must  be  given  the  proper 
time  to  expend  his  enthusiasm ;  to  check 
such  an  outburst  would  not  only  be  inju- 
dicious, it  would  be  impossible.  It  has 
never  been  done  but  once,  and  of  that 
more  later. 

Malaya  (The  Philippines),  one  of  the 
first  of  the  plays,  is  very  seditious,  but  on 
the  whole  rather  dry  after  the  startling 
and  uncompromising  scenes  in  some  of  the 
others,  while  Luhang  Tagalog  (Tagalog 
Tears)  is  really  not  seditious  at  all,  but 
serves  merely  as  a  preface  to  the  most 
interesting  of  all,  the  infamous  Yester- 
day, To-day  and  To-morrow,  written  by 
Aurelio  Tolentino,  who  recently  jumped 
his  bail,  took  to  the  hills  and  became  a 
tulisan,  or  armed  robber.  In  the  case  of 
Hindi  Aco  Patay  (I  Am  Not  Dead),  one 
of  the  most  interesting  accidents  of  the 
trial  was  the  discovery  of  the  real  author, 
Juan  the  Brave  Cruz.  On  the  flyleaf  of 
the  play  was  the  name  Leodegaria  Ez- 
guerra,  who  was  known  to  be  Cruz's  wife. 
The  woman  was  put  on  the  stand,  and  it 
was  speedily  ascertained  that  she  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  This  was  imme- 
diately after  Cruz  had  sworn  that  she 
wrote  the  play,  and  that  his  name  was 
used  on  the  outside  cover  merely  to  shield 
her,  an  obviously  false  statement,  for  in 
most    lower    class    native    families    the 


women  "wear  the  breeches."  In  the 
questioning  that  followed,  Cruz  said  first 
that  he  dictated  the  play  to  her,  she  writ- 
ing it  from  his  dictation,  to  which  the 
woman,  who  is  a  densely  illiterate  hag, 
cheerfully  assented;  a  few  more  ques- 
tions, and  the  court  learned  that  that  was 
not  the  case,  but  that  she  dictated  the  play 
to  him,  and  that  he  merely  copied  down 
what  she  told  him.  Still  later  he  declared 
that  he  did  not  know  who  wrote  the  piece, 
but  that  he  and  his  wife  copied  it  to- 
gether. All  this,  after  the  woman's 
proofs  that  she  could  neither  read  nor 
write  a  line,  even  in  her  own  alphabet 
and  tongue,  convinced  the  court  that  Cruz 
was  guilty,  and  later  he  acknowledged  it 
with  some  pride.  He  is  now  serving  a 
two-year  sentence  in  jail.  The  play  itself 
is  interesting,  and  shows  the  workings  of 
a  far  finer  mind  than  Cruz  possesses. 

Karangalan — the  literal  meanings  of 
each  name  are  given  in  the  parentheses 
which  follow — (Dignity),  the  natural 
wealth  of  the  Philippines,  is  sought  in 
marriage  by  Macamcam  (Ambitious), 
the  American  government,  who  is  put 
up  to  the  trick  by  his  father  Maimbot 
(Avaricious),  the  United  States.  Karan- 
galan runs  away  with  Tangulan  (De- 
fence or  Defender),  a  loyal  (or  insur- 
recto)  native,  because  her  brother 
Ualang-hinayan  (Pitiless),  who  repre- 
sents the  native  troops  in  the  local  forces 
of  the  United  States  Army,  is  trying  to 
force  her  to  accept  Macamcam  against 
her  will.  Tangulan  meets  Macamcam  in 
the  forests  and  they  have  a  duel  (a  battle 
between  the  troops  and  the  insurgents) 
and  Tangulan  falls,  sorely  hurt,  being 
carried  away  to  die.  Satisfied  that  he  has 
disposed  of  his  enemy,  and  that  things 
will  now  come  about  as  he  wishes,  the 
victor  sends  for  his  father,  who  comes 
over  to  be  present  at  so  fortunate  a  mar- 
riage. The  burial  party  of  Tangulan 
passes  the  house  of  Pinagsakitan  ( Pains, 
Labours,  Sufferings),  the  spirit  of  the 
Philippines,  and  mother  of  Karangalan, 
just  as  the  wedding  party  is  gathering. 
As  the  catafalque  reaches  the  gate,  Tan- 
gulan suddenly  springs  from  his  bier  with 
the  fierce  yell,  (f Hindi  aco  patay"  ("I  am 
not  dead,"  meaning  the  insurrection),  and 
takes  everybody  by  surprise,  including 
Karangalan.    The  two  Americans,  Ma- 
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camcam  and  Maimbot,  then  decide,  ac- 
cording to  the  text  of  the  play,  "to  wait 
until  another  day,"  as  the  insurgents  are 
once  more  in  power,  and  the  bribe-taker, 
Ualang-hinayan,  is  powerless.  One  of 
the  points  best  illustrating  the.  morals  of 
the  Filipino  occurs  where  the  two  cousins 
of  Karangalan  and  friends  of  Tangulan, 
Kauri  and  Kakulay  (Of  the  Same  Blood 
and  Of  the  Same  Colour),  are  talking 
about  the  girl's  escapade  in  running  away 
with  Tangulan.  Kauri  says  that  it  is  a 
pity  they  did  not  have  time  to  get  mar- 
ried, but  the  other  responds  that  where 
two  people  love  each  other  so  well,  mar- 
riage, being  a  mere  form  anyway,  is  not 
at  all  a  necessity,  a  fact  which  is  sedu- 
lously lived  up  to  throughout  the  islands, 
so  much  so  that  there  is  a  section  of  Ma- 
nila itself  which  is  contemptuously  called 
Queridaville,  meaning  that  part  where 
the  contracting  parties  to  an  alliance  have 
not  thought  a  priest  vital  to  their  happi- 
ness. 

So  artfully  is  this  play  written  and 
acted  that  even  an  American  feels  his 
sympathies  to  be  with  the  distracted  and 
persecuted  girl  and  her  old  mother 
throughout  the  piece,  as  characters  on  the 
stage,  and  ignoring  their  symbolic  signifi- 
cance. On  the  native  audience  the  effect 
of  such  a  firebrand  show  is  much  like  that 
obtained  by  smoking  over  an  open  pow- 
der keg.  It  is  in  this  piece  that  the  in- 
genious flag  device  was  so  tactfully  used, 
and  though  there  were  plenty  of  Ameri- 
cans in  the  house,  only  one  or  two  could 
truthfully  say  afterward  that  they  saw 
and  understood  the  incident,  and  they 
were  both  trained  and  expert  detectives 
for  the  government. 

Still  another  class  of  seditious  plays 
existed  in  former  days,  just  before  the 
acted  play  became  so  formidable  a  factor 
in  the  peace  of  the  islands.  These  other 
plays  appeared  exclusively  in  the  native 
press,  and  were,  for  the  most  part,  vile 
concoctions  of  Spanish,  English  and  the 
native  dialects,  harping  on  the  general 
wickedness  of  the  friars  and  the  evils  of- 
the  American  government.  One  of  the 
most  curious  and  typical  examples  comes 
from  one  of  the  later  ones,  which  appeared 
in  a  little  sheet  published  in  Manila.  This 
play,  whose  name  itself  was  a  pun,  had 
to  do  with  the  robberies  of  the  people  by 


the  friars,  who  divided  with  or  bribed  the 
government  not  to  take  notice  of  their 
nefarious  proceedings.  The  point  which 
was  most  liked  by  the  Filipinos  was  con- 
tained in  the  following  lines : 

Friar  (to  native) — You  quiere  wiskey, 
bueno  americano  wiskey? 

Native — No,  senor;  no  quiere  wiskey; 
mucho  malo.  No  es  tnabutt.  (No  good.) 

Friar — (Drinks)  Bebe  (drink) ;  you 
no  bebe,  you  mucho  godam  loco 
(crazy). 

In  reading  this  play,  the  writer  has  seen 
even  loyal  americanistas  (natives  who 
serve  our  government)  in  the  office  of  the 
detective  bureau  in  Manila  grow  so  inter- 
ested that  their  voices  would  rise  and 
their  eyes  dilate  and  flash  in  spite  of  the 
absolutely  ridiculous  character  of  the 
thing,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  written  in 
a  mongrel  hash  of  languages — which  all 
the  natives  use  and  which  all  of  them 
affect  to  despise  heartily. 

To  return  to  the  other  plays,  their  sec- 
ond remarkable  characteristic  is  the  pun- 
ning, of  which  they  are  all  full.  In  no 
play  which  is  seditious  is  there  a  single 
important  character  whose  name  has  not 
some  definite,  and  to  the  native,  deeply 
symbolic  meaning.  In  some,  even  the 
name  of  the  piece  itself,  as  with  Hindi 
Aco  Patay,  is  a  grim  homonym.  Others 
not  going  so  far  as  that,  still  play  on  the 
names,  which  in  most  cases  represent 
some  characteristic  of  the  roles  to  which 
they  are  attached.  Not  only  do  the  names 
of  the  characters  reappear  continually  in 
the  dialogue  in  a  punning  way,  but  the 
words  are  also  rapidly  and  continually 
used  in  their  true  significance  as  native 
words,  without  the  mention  of  the  charac- 
ter at  all.  Of  all  the  plays  I  have  exam- 
ined, and  perhaps  twenty  or  more  have 
come  under  my  personal  notice,  the  only 
one  where  the  names  indicated  little  or 
nothing  was  Luhang  Tagalog,  and  as  that 
deals  entirely  with  the  treachery  of  a  na- 
tive lakan  (military  chief  of  the  six- 
teenth century),  and  tells  the  story  of 
how  he  tried  to  kill  his  son  and  sell  his 
country  to  the  Chinese,  it  does  not  fairly 
belong  to  the  category  of  sedition. 

Yesterday,  To-day  and  To-morrow, 
least  excellent  in  literary  character  of  all, 
but  by  far  the  most  striking,  depicts  the 
former  state  of  the  islands  under  Chinese 
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and  Spaniard  for  their  yesterday;  to-day 
represents  the  American  domination,  and 
to-morrow  is  the  glorious  day  when  free- 
dom and  liberty  have  dawned  upon  the 
Filipinos  through  their  own  unaided  ef- 
forts and  superhuman  sacrifices.  Asal- 
hayop  (Beastly)  is  the  traitor,  who  has 
sold  his  brothers  to  the  Chinese;  he  is 
captured  with  the  marks  of  his  treason 
upon  him,  and  immediately  burned  to 
death,  the  fire  being  where  the  audience 
can  see  the  whole  thing.  A  dummy  is 
thrown  upon  the  flames,  and  the  Tagailog 
(Tagal,  or  loyal  native)  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  his  followers  to  the  "crackling  of 
his  greasy  bones  in  the  flames  of  justice." 
Tagailog  himself  comes  to  grief  later,  at 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  his  other 
traitorous  enemy  visits  him,  only  to  be 
murdered  in  prison.  Tagailog  then  burns 
the  face  of  the  corpse  to  hide  its  identity, 
while  he,  slipping  into  the  dead  man's 
clothes,  makes  good  his  escape.  After 
Inangbayan  (The  Mother  Country)  has 
been  buried  alive  and  resurrected,  and 
after  Spain  has  had  a  fearful  dream, 
which  is  portrayed  realistically,  in  which 
the  King  of  Death  and  the  anitos,  or  spir- 
its, of  those  she  has  murdered  appear  and 
execrate  her,  the  climax  is  approached. 
In  the  last  act  everything  is  ready  for 
battle,  and  the  signal  arranged,  the  fight 
depending  on  the  attitude  of  America. 
Things  go  just  as  the  conspirators  expect, 
and  America  refuses  liberty  to  the  adults. 
Then  the  last  card  is  played,  and  the  chil- 


dren are  brought  in  to  plead  the  cause. 
This  they  do  so  successfully  that  indepen- 
dence is  finally  granted,  and  the  electric 
bullets  and  airships  and  large  cannon  the 
conspirators  have  prepared  are  not  neces- 
sary. 

But  the  seditious  drama  has  seen  its 
best  days,  and  there  is  now  not  much 
chance  for  a  repetition  of  the  stirring 
scene  which  took  place  one  night  two 
years  ago  in  Singalon,  a  suburb  or  barrio 
of  Manila,  when  Hindi  Aco  Patay  was 
delighting  the  audience.  Everything  went 
smoothly  enough  until  the  close  of  the 
third  and  last  act  was  almost  reached, 
when  a  soldier  in  the  audience,  who  had 
drunk  just  enough  native  liquor  to  make 
him  smart  and  lively,  rose  and,  as  the 
huge  red  cotton  sun  of  liberty  (the  rising 
sun  is  the  blood-red  emblem  of  the  Kati- 
punan  or  assassins'  revolutionary  society, 
and  appears  in  all  the  plays)  peeped  over 
the  hills  in  the  background,  took  careful 
aim,  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then,  egged 
on  by  the  comments  of  his  companions, 
threw  a  targe  beer  bottle  squarely  through 
the  centre  of  the  glowing  but  doomed 
luminary.  A  terrific  riot  and  uproar  fol- 
lowed, and  though  Hindi  Aco  Patay  was 
played  later  in  that  same  theatre,  the 
doorman  was  careful  to  see  that  no  more 
missiles  like  beer  bottles  were  admitted 
with  the  white  men,  and  after  a  time  it 
became  too  dangerous  to  let  the  latter  in 
at  all. 

Arthur  Stanley  Riggs. 
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D.  Applet  on  and  Company: 

A    Diary    from   Dixie.     By   Mary   Boykin 
Chestnut. 

In  Mrs.  Chestnut's  diary,  which  was 
written  from  day  to  day  as  occasion 
prompted  her  to  do  go,  are  clear  pictures 
of  the  social  life  carried  on  without  in- 
terruption in  the  South  during  the  war; 
the  spirits  of  the  people  when  victorious 
or  beaten;  and  of  the  principal  happen- 
ings in  Charleston,  Montgomery  and 
Richmond.  The  diary,  which  covers  the 
period  of  time  between  November  8, 
i860,  and  August  2,  1865,  was  given  to 
Isabella  D.  Martin,  who,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Myrta  Lockett  Avary,  contrib- 
uted the  introduction  and  edited  the 
work. 

Langbarrow    Hall.      By    Theodora    Wilson 
Wilson. 

The  love-story  of  two  cousins  born 
on  the  same  day  and  brought  up  to- 
gether. The  intense  jealousy  of  the 
hero's  eldest  sister  is  responsible  for 
the  tragical  portions  of  the  tale.  The 
book  contains  a  picture  of  country  life 
among  the  upper  class  in  England. 

My  Poor  Relations.    By  Maarten  Maartens. 

A  collection  of  fourteen  stories  of 
Dutch  peasant  life.  They  vary  in  length 
from  nine  to  ninety  pages.  The  titles 
include  Jan  Hunkum's  Money,  The  Fair- 
Lover.  The  Mother,  "Silly,"  The  Sum- 
mer Christmas,  The  Banquet,  Why  He 
Loved  Her,  etc. 

Modern  Advertising.    By  Ernest  E.  Calkins 
and  Ralph  Hoi  den. 

One  of  the  Business  series.  The  vol- 
ume deals  with  advertising  in  its  various 
phases.  It  gives  the  history  of  advertis- 
ing, numerous  illustrations  of  successful 
advertisements,  the  channels  of  trade  in 
which  advertising  is  employed,  etc.  It 
describes  the  advertising  mediums,  out- 
door advertising,  the  general  advertiser, 
the  advertising  manager,  various  schools 
of  training,  the  general  advertising 
agency,  retail  advertising,  mail-order  ad- 
advertising,  styles  and  mathematics  of 
advertising,  and  mechanical  details  in 
connection  with  advertising. 

The  Baker  and  Taylor  Company: 

The  Digressions  of  Polly.     By  Helen  Row- 
land. 

In  each  chapter  of  this  book  Polly  and 


her  fiance  carry  on  an  animated  con- 
versation upon  a  different  topic  Some- 
times it  is  about  cigarette-smoking,  in 
which  Polly  indulges  on  the  sly;  some- 
times about  old  love-letters,  of  which 
both  have  a  large  number ;  and  then  again 
they  will  become  absorbed  in  such  sub- 
jects as  dress,  manners,  the  art  of  pro- 
posing, the  making  over  of  a  wife,  etc 

My  Mamie  Rosie.    By  Owen  Kildare. 

A  cheaper  edition  of  a  book  published 
about  two  years  ago.  It  was  reviewed 
in  the  Chronicle  and  Comment  of  The 
Bookman  for  November,  1903. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company: 

The  Wanderers.   By  Henry  C.  Rowland. 

Several  of  the  characters  of  the 
author's  former  novel,  "To  Windward," 
appear  in  this  story  of  the  sea.  Most  of 
the  many  incidents  and  adventures  of 
the  talc  occur  during  yacht  cruises  be- 
tween Gibraltar  and  the  South  Seas.  The 
abduction  of  the  yacht  on  two  occasions 
and  a  duel  are  among  the  interesting 
features  of  the  story. 

The  Unwritten  Law.    By  Arthur  Henry. 

A  review  of  this  book  appears  else- 
where in  this  magazine. 

The  Right  Life  and  How  to  Live  It     By 
Henry  A.  Stimson. 

The  first  book  in  The  Right  Life 
series,  a  series  to  which  several  men  of 
distinction  will  contribute.  This  volume 
is  said  to  be  a  modern,  every-day,  prac- 
tical book,  which  clears  the  air  and 
shows  the  way  and  gives  advice  as  to 
the  best  things  of  life.  Dr.  Wiiliam  H. 
Maxwell  has  written  an  introduction  to 
the  book. 


Brentano's: 

Songs    from    the   Silent   Land. 
Vernon  Ledoux. 


By  Louis 


A  collection  of  about  forty  poems 
having  for  their  themes  Life,  Love, 
Nature  and  Thought.  The  verses  are 
attractively  bound. 

The  Century  Company: 

The  Orchid.    By  Robert  Grant 

A  story  illustrating  the  class  of  people 
with  whom  "the  only  unpardonable  social 
sin  in  this  country  is  to  lose  one's  money. 
Nothing  else  really  counts."  The  hero- 
ine is  pictured  as  being  almost  unimpres- 
sionable. She  marries  a  wealthy  man 
who  loves  her,  but  for  whom  she  soon 
loses  what  little  affection  she  ever  pos- 
sessed. The  man  to  whom  she  does 
become  attached  is  a  poor  matt    The 
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wife  obtains  a  divorce  from  her  husband 
and  secures  the  custody  of  her  child. 
In  order  that  means  for  maintenance 
may  be  assured  her,  she  offers  to  give  the 
child  to  its  father  upon  the  payment  of 
two  millions  of  dollars,  which  offer  is 
accepted.  The  receipt  of  this  money 
establishes  her  once  more  in  her  former 
social  position. 

Constance  Trescot.  By  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 
The  story  of  a  woman's  vendetta,  the 
scenes  of  which  are  laid  in  a  Southern 
city,  just  after  the  Civil  War.  It  con- 
cerns George  Trescot,  a  Northern  young 
man,  and  his  wife  who  have  gone  South 
in  order  that  he  may  settle  some  long- 
standing land  disputes  for  his  wife's 
uncle.  This  novel  presents  in  Constance 
Trescot  a  psychological  study  of  a  New 
England  woman  of  splendid  character, 
and  of  high  birth  and  culture.  It  shows 
how  even  a  woman  of  this  refinement 
will  degenerate  when  the  purpose  of 
destruction  becomes  a  fixed  idea. 

Autobiography  of  Andrew  D.  White. 

Will  be  reviewed  in  a  subsequent  issue 
of  The  Bookman. 

Robert  Gricr  Cooke: 

As   Wild    Birds    Sing.     By    Mary   Randall 
Shippey. 

A  collection  of  nearly  seventy  poems. 
The  following  titles,  selected  at  random, 
give  some  idea  of  the  variety  of  themes : 
Three  Little  Stockings,  My  Prayer, 
Who  Took  Care  of  Baby,  O  Where 
Shall  Rest  be  Found.  Life.  Arbutus. 
Lethean  Waltz.  Old  Letters,  Gcthsem- 
ane,  The  Test,  The  Teacher,  etc.  The 
book,  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
first  poem,  is  well  bound. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company: 

The  Personality  of  God.    By  Lyman  Abbott. 

A  small  volume  based  upon  a  much- 
discussed  and  much-criticised  sermon 
delivered  by  Dr.  Abbott  in  Appleton 
Chapel,  Harvard  University,  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  1904. 

The  Drink  Problem.    By  Henry  C.  Potter. 

In  this  little  book  Bishop  Potter  deals 
with  the  question  of  regulating  the 
saloon.  He  endeavours  to  show  how 
mere  laws  of  repression  often  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

G.  W.  Dillingham  Company: 

Prison  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis.    By  John  J. 
Craven. 

This  reissue  from  the  edition  of  1866 
is  published  to  supply  a  demand  created 
by  the  recent  controversy.  It  is  said  to 
be  a  true  account  of  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Davis,  his  incarceration,  the  placing  of 
shackles  on  his  ankles,  and  the  other 


circumstances  which  then  occurred  that 
are  now  under  discussion.  A  portrait 
of  the  author,  who  was  chief  medical 
officer  at  Fortress  Monroe  during  the 
whole  of  the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Davis 
appears  as  the  frontispiece.  ' 

The  Black  Motor  Car.  By  Harris  Burland. 
The  theme  of  the  story  concerns  the 
revenge  of  a  man  for  the  woman  who 
had  years  before,  when  he  had  stolen  a 
large  amount  of  money  for  love  of  her 
betrayed  him  to  the  authorities.  He 
drives  the  black  motor  car  at  a  mad 
pace  in  pursuit  of  his  betrayer.  Six 
pictures  illustrate  the  story. 

Reuben  Larkmead.     By  Edward  W.  Town- 
send. 

Reuben  Larkmead,  a  young  man  of 
wealth,  returns  from  college  to  New 
York.  He  is  made  "the  object  of  two 
strong  and  opposing  forces ;  the  delights 
of  polite  society  on  one  hand,  the  allur- 
ing snares  set  forth  in  the  world  of 
swell  graftdom  on  the  other."  When 
the  crisis  is  reached,  the  heroine,  a 
charming  lady  who  knows  the  world, 
turns  the  tide  in  favour  of  the  polite 
society. 

When  Love  is  King.     By  Margaret  Doyle 
Jackson. 

Jessie  Dunham  is  loved  by  two  young 
men  of  sterling  qualities  who  have  been 
life-long  friends.  After  various  adven- 
tures, and  after  passion,  jealousy  and 
brave,  manly  loyalty  have  each  held 
sway,  she  is  compelled  to  decide  between 
them.     The  story  is  well  illustrated. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 
Art  Thou  the  Man  ?    By  Guy  Berton. 

The  city  of  Denver  is  the  setting  for 
this  detective  story.  The  plot  concerns 
a  man  who  has  been  accused  of  murder. 
In  order  to  prove  his  innocence  he  em- 
ploys an  attorney,  who  pleads  his  case 
so  well  that  his  client  is  acquitted.  The 
selection  of  a  lawyer  brings  to  light  a 
more  than  peculiar  coincidence,  on  which 
the  whole  story  turns.  There  is  much 
at  stake:  happiness  to  two  women — ex- 
istence to  one  of  them,  safety  for  a  num- 
ber of  people,  and  security  of  law  and 
order  in  a  whole  community. 

The  Heart  of  Hope.  By  Norval  Richardson. 
The  scenes  of  this  story  are  laid  in 
Vicksburg.  of  which  place  Mr.  Richard- 
son is  a  native,  before  and  during  the 
siege  by  Grant.  Although  it  is  intended 
to  be  of  historical  interest,  a  love-story 
is  the  main  theme  of  the  novel. 

Venice  as  Seen  and  Described  by  Famous 
Writers.  Edited  and  Translated  by  Esther 
Singleton. 

A  new  volume  in  the  series  contain- 
ing London,  Paris,  Japan  and  Russia. 
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The  Lagoons  and  the  Grand  Canal  are 
described  by  Theophile  Gautier;  The 
Rialto  by  Charles  Yriarte;  the  Doge  by 
William  Carew  Hazlitt;  the  Ducal 
Palace,  the  Columns  of  Piazzetta,  the 
Brides  of  Venice,  by  John  Ruskin. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  titles  of 
chapters  taken  from  the  index. 

Brothers.    By  Horace  Vachell. 

Mark  Samphire  lacks  the  splendid  pres- 
ence and  strong  personal  magnetism  of 
his  brother  Archibald,  but  he  is  far  more 
spiritual  and  intellectual.  The  sermons 
that  Archibald  delivers,  but  which  are 
written  by  Mark,  leads  Betty  Kirtling 
to  believe  herself  in  love  with  Archibald. 
It  is  not  until  after  their  marriage  that 
she  discovers  Mark  to  be  the  genius  and 
the  one  she  really  loves.  One  of  the  ser- 
mons that  helped  Betty  make  her  first 
choice  determines  the  future  of  their 
lives. 

Beethoven.    By  G.  A.  Fischer. 

A  character  study.  The  influences 
which  developed  the  character  of  the 
great  composer,  as  well  as  his  influence 
upon  the  present-day  music,  is  described. 
The  volume  also  contains  Wagner's  in- 
debtedness to  Beethoven.  • 

The  Bandolero.    By  Paul  Gwynne. 

On  account  of  a  cruel  personal  wrong 
done  him  by  the  Marquis  de  Bazan.  Don 
Jose  Caldcr6n,  formerly  a  captain  of 
dragoons  and  a  gentleman — now  a  bandit 
— avenges  his  injury  by  kidnapping  the 
only  child  and  heir  of  his  enemy.  The 
child  is  reared  at  a  farm  with  the  out- 
law's daughter  Petra.  who  has  been 
placed  there  for  safe-keeping.  A  romance 
in  which  there  are  serious  complications 
.  develops.  Among  other  exciting  inci- 
dents the  story  contains  a  sketch  of  a 
bull-fight. 

The  Apple  of  Eden.    By  E.  Temple  Thurs- 
ton. 

Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  number  of 
The  Bookman. 

Amanda  of  the  Mill.    By  Marie  Van  Vorst. 

Will  be  reviewed  in  a  subsequent  issue 
of  The  Bookman. 

Robert  Browning.    By  Charles  H.  Herford. 

"An  attempt  to  work  out,  in  the  de- 
tail of  Browning's  life  and  poetry,  from 
a  more  definitely  literary  standpoint  and 
without  Hegelian  prepossessions,  a  view 
of  his  genius  not  unlike  that  set  forth 
with  so  much  eloquence  and  penetration, 
in  his  well-known  volume,  by  Professor 
Henry  Jones.  .  .  .  The  great  central 
epoch  of  Browning's  poetic  life,  from 
1846  to  i860,  has  been  treated  deliber- 
ately on  what  may  appear  an  inordi- 
nately generous  scale," 


Pam.    By  Bettina  von  Hutten. 

Pam  is  an  original  type  of  heroine  for 
a  novel.  By  her  birth  and  early  sur- 
roundings she  is  destined  to  live  a  life 
vastly  different  from  that  of  most  girls. 
She  has  strong  personal  attractions  and 
the  story  proves  her  to  be  original,  witty, 
tender  and  brave,  and  to  be  able  to  face 
a  difficult  problem  and  solve  it 

A  History  of  Ireland.    2  vols.    By  John  F. 
Finerty. 

Mr.  Finerty,  editor  of  the  Chicago 
"Citizen,"  president  of  the  United  Irish 
League  of  America,  and  one  of  the  fore- 
most champions  of  the  Irish  cause  in  our 
country,  has  written  this  history  from 
the  Irish  standpoint.  The  first  volume 
deals  with  the  story  of  this  people  from 
the  earliest  period  to  the  advent  of  the 
Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
the  second  volume  brings  the  history 
down  to  the  passage  of  the  Land  Pur- 
chase Bill,  1903. 

Honore  de  Balzac    His  Life  and  Writings. 
By  Mary  F.  Sandars. 

Said  to  be  the  best  and  fullest  life 
of  Balzac  ever  written  in  English.  Miss 
Sandars  has  received  valuable  assist- 
ance from  M.  de  Lovenjoul.  The  vol- 
ume contains  numerous  "letters  written 
by  Balzac  from  1833  to  1844  to  Madame 
Hanska.  the  Polish  lady  who  after- 
wards became  his  wife.  The  letters 
are  exact  copies  of  the  originals,  having 
been  made  by  the  Vicomte  de  Spoel- 
berch  de  Lovenjoul,  to  whom  the  auto- 
graphs belong." 

Billy  Duane.    By  Frances  Aymar  Mathews. 

Billy  Duane,  the  Mayor  of  New  York, 
and  his  wife  have  lived  very  happily  to- 
gether until  a  Polish  pianist,  De  Bar- 
reaux,  appears  and  almost  succeeds  in 
a  powerful  effort  to  break  up  their  home. 
Many  phases  of  life,  such  as  graft  and 
corruption  in  politics,  gambling-house 
raids,  marriage  and  divorce,  love  and 
murder  play  important  parts  in  the 
story.  The  book  contains  four  illustra- 
tions. 

The  Verdict  of  the  Gods.    By  Sarath  Kumar 
Ghosh. 

Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  magazine. 

Doubleday,  Page  and  Company: 

The  Lion's  Skin.    By  John  S.  Wise. 

"A  historical  novel  and  a  novel  his- 
tory." The  scenes  of  this  story  are  laid 
in  Virginia  in  reconstruction  days.  The 
negro  problem  is  sympathetically  dealt 
with;.  Richmond,  as  Mr.  Wise  saw  it 
in  ante-bellum  days  and  on  the  day  when 
Sherman  marched  his  victorious  army 
through  the  city  on  his  way  to  Washing- 
ton, is  described;  and  an  account  is 
given  of  many  stirring  events  through 
which  the  author  passed 
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Tommy  Carteret    By  Justus  Miles  Forman.      Harper  and  Brothers: 


A  young  man  from  New  York,  self- 
exiled  in  die  "Land  of  Egypt, "  becomes 
engaged  to  a  "Gypsyish  hill  girl."  While 
driving  to  the  wedding  a  fierce  storm 
overtakes  them,  during  which  the  girl 
is  shot  and  fatally  injured.  She  dies 
promising  that  death  itself  cannot  sep- 
arate them.  Tommy  receives  a  wound 
in  the  head,  from  which  he  recovers 
sane  on  every  subject  except  that  Mari- 
ana has  fulfilled  her  promise  and  has 
come  to  him.  She  moves,  talks,  changes 
in  appearance  as  time  passes,  and  is 
"perfectly  real  except  to  the  touch." 

The   Indifference  of  Juliet.     By  Grace   S. 
Richmond. 

Here  are  two  romances.  Juliet,  who 
agrees  to  superintend  the  furnishing  of 
a  cosy  little  home  for  Tony,  whom  she 
has  refused,  and  the  "other  girl"  finds 
upon  the  completion  of  her  work  that  it 
has  been  a  task  of  love.  Tony's  declara- 
tion that  she  has  always  been  the  "other 
girl"  comes  in  a  very  opportune  time. 
While  the  whole  story  is  devoted  to  the 
happy  life  which  these  two  people  enjoy, 
a  second  romance  develops,  in  which  the 
principals  are  Tony's  bachelor  friend, 
who  is  a  noted  physician,  and  Juliet's 
friend  and  household  assistant,  a  young 
woman  of  small  means  but  good  edu- 
cation. Mr.  Henry  Hutt  has  made  eight 
illustrations  for  the  book. 

The  Way  of  the  North.    By  Warren  Cheney. 

A  romance  of  Alaska  in  the  days  of 
Baranof.  While  going  to  this  king,  a 
shipload  of  settlers  encounter  a  severe 
storm  which  even  causes  the  captain  to 
fly  to  the  refuge  of  his  crucifix.  The  terri- 
fied passengers  attribute  the  presence 
of  a  heretic  as  the  reason  for  their 
danger.  The  suspicious  person  is  the 
father  of  the  heroine,  who  is  on  her  way 
to  join  the  man  who  is  to  become  her 
husband.  The  intervention  of  a  young 
doctor  and  a  priest  restores  order. 
When  the  girl  lands  she  finds  that  an- 
other has  taken  her  place  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  man  she  loved.  Then  fol- 
lows the  development  of  the  romance 
between  the  young  girl  and  the  physi- 
cian. The  priest  figures  largely  in  the 
story. 

The  Grafton  Press: 

An   American   Abelard   and   Heloise.     By 
Mary  Ives  Todd. 

A  love  story.  It  is  also  an  "indig- 
nant protest  against  various  injustices  of 
modern  times  in  church  as  well  as  in 
state."  It  describes  a  fashionable  clergy- 
man of  modern  times  and  his  adoring 
feminine  congregation,  likewise  his 
change  of  heart.  The  heroine  is  a  self- 
sacrificing  American  girl. 


Down  to  the  Sea.    By  Morgan  Robertson. 

The  author  of  this  collection  of  four- 
teen sea  tales  was  a  sailor  for  many 
years,  and  his  stories  are  said  to  be  true 
pictures  of  sea  life.  Some  of  the  titles 
are  The  Closing  of  the  Circuit,  The  Sub- 
conscious Finnegan,  The  Torpedo,  Fifty 
Fathoms  Down,  The  Mutiny,  A  Hero 
of  the  Goth,  The  Shark,  etc 

The  Probationer.    By  Herman  Whitaker. 

The  Canadian  Northwest  is  the  section 
of  country  from  which  the  scenes  of 
these  stories  were  drawn.  The  first  story 
gives  the  book  its  title.  Some  of  the 
other  tales  are  about  The  Mercy  of  the 
Frost,  A  Drummer  of  the  Queen,  The 
Freckled  Fool,  A  Son  of  Copper  Sin, 
A  Slip  of  the  Noose,  The  Black  Factor, 
etc 

The  Vicissitudes  of  Evangeline.  By  Elinor 
Glyn. 

Evangeline  tells  her  own  story  in  a 
frank,  simple  way.  It  had  always  been 
understood  that  she  was  to  be  the  heir 
of  the  rich  old  lady  who  brought  her 
up.  At  the  last  moment,  however, 
Christopher,  the  lawful  heir,  received 
•  his  fortune  and  a  request  to  marry  the 
girl.  Evangeline  describes  herself  as 
having  "brilliant,  dark,  fiery  red  hair," 
and  '  eyes  as  green  as  pale  emeralds." 
She  agrees  with  Christopher  that  the 
terms  of  his  aunt's  will  cannot  be  met 
He  eventually  loves  her,  so  do  two 
others,  a  handsome  guardsman  and  a 
very  rich  and  ridiculous  Scot. 

Mother  and  Daughter.  By  Gabrielle  E. 
Jackson. 

Mrs.  Jackson,  who  is  herself  a  mother, 
makes  suggestions  for  improvement  in 
the  bringing  up  of  girls.  Stress  is  laid 
upon  the  importance  of  parents  and 
older  people  making  an  endeavour  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  younger  gener- 
ation. The  relation  of  mother  to 
daughter  is  dealt  with  from  babyhood 
up. 

The  Candidate.    By  Joseph  A.  Altsheler. 

A  political  novel  in  which  the  hero, 
who  is  a  Presidential  candidate,  is  ac- 
companied by  his  niece  on  a  lively 
speech-making  tour  through  the  West. 
One  of  the  newspaper  correspondents, 
also  in  attendance,  loves  the  girl,  and  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  candidate's 
triumph.  The  path  of  love  Is  far  from 
smooth,  inasmuch  as  the  girl  is  at  the 
start  betrothed  to  a  distinguished  poli- 
tician, whose  enmity  her  uncle  has  no 
wish  to  incur. 

History  of  the  United  States.  From  986 
A.  D.  to  1905.  By  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson  and  William  MacDonald. 

The  original  edition  of  the  "History 
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of  the  United  States  of  America"  in- 
cluded the  history  of  this  country  up  to 
the  close  of  President  Jackson's  adminis- 
tration. The  new  edition  has  been  re- 
vised and  enlarged,  and  records  the 
events  of  the  United  States  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

The  Dryad.    By  Justin  Huntley  McCarthy. 

The  author  of  "The  Proud  Prince/' 
"If  I  Were  King,"  and  several  other 
well-known  novels  has  woven  into  his 
new  mediaeval  romance  a  thread  of 
Greek  mythology.  A  dryad,  still  hover- 
ing about  the  woods  near  Athens,  meets 
and  falls  in  love  with  a  French  prince, 
for  whom  she  gives  up  her  immortality. 
Mediaeval  figures,  colour  and  action  are 
portrayed  in  the  story. 

The  Georgians.    By  Will  N.  Harben. 

Si  Warren,  a  drunkard  and  a  worth- 
less man,  is  in  jail  in  Georgia  under 
sentence  of  death  for  killing  Buford, 
whom  he  claims  to  have  shot  in  self- 
defence.  His  past  record  and  the  ab- 
sence of  the  principal  witness,  Abe  Wil- 
son, who  saw  the  murder,  causes  the 
jury  to  bring  in  an  adverse  verdict. 
Abner  Daniel  and  Eric  Vaughn  are  the 
only  two  villagers  who  in  any  way  be- 
friend him.  Uncle  Ab,  who  was  also 
a  character  in  Mr.  Harben 's  previous 
story,  is  drawn  to  him  out  of  sympathy 
for  the  "man  that  is  down;"  Eric  has  a 
deeper  motive.  He  had  loved  Si's 
daughter  Marie  who  had  been  taken 
away  from  her  home  by  her  evil-minded 
father,  and  reported  by  him  as  dead.  By 
means  of  Eric's  wealth  and  Uncle  Ab's 
help  the  witness  was  found  and  Si  ac- 
quitted. He  soon  sickened  and  died, 
however,  confessing  to  Eric  on  his 
death  bed  that  Marie  was  alive  and  was 
the  adopted  daughter  of  a  wealthy  family 
in  New  Orleans.  After  many  misunder- 
standings, which  were  finally  straight- 
ened by  Uncle  Ab,  the  lovers  are  re- 
united. 

Selene.     By  Amelie  Rives. 

A  dramatic  poem  in  which  the  theme 
is  that  of  Diana  and  Endymion.  The 
excellent  typography  of  the  book  de- 
serves special  mention. 

The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe.     By  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward. 

Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  magazine. 

The  Health-Culture  Company: 

Uncooked  Foods  and   How  to  Use  Them. 
By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Christian. 

A  treatise  on  how  to  get  the  highest 
form  of  animal  energy  from  food.  It 
includes  recipes  for  preparation,  health- 
ful combinations  and  menus.  ^  The 
authors  claim  that  "the  application  of 
heat  in  the  cooking  of  food  destroys 
some  of  the  important  food  elements 


that  were  vital  and  organic  by  rendering 
them  inorganic,  including  those  that  are 
needed  in  the  building  up  of  the  system 
and  the  maintenance  of  bodily  and 
mental  health." 

Henry  Holt  and  Company: 

The    Staple    of   News.      By   Ben   Johnson. 
Edited  by  De  Winter. 

The  twenty-eighth  volume  of  Yale 
Studies  in  English.  The  editor  has  in- 
cluded an  introduction,  notes  and  a 
glossary.    The  book  is  bound  in  paper. 

The  Princess  Passes.    By  C.  N.  and  A.  M. 
Williamson. 

A  new  automobile  story  by  the  author 
of  "The  Lightning  Conductor."  Jack 
and  Mollie  Winston,  the  principals  of 
the  former  novel,  superintend  the  court- 
ship of  Lord  Winston's  friend.  Lord 
Lane  has  been  induced  to  accompany 
Lord  and  Lady  Winston  on  an  auto- 
mobile trip  to  a  resort  in  the  Alps  in 
order  that  he  may  forget  the  woman  in 
London  who  does  not  return  his  affec- 
tions. Here  he  meets  the  heroine,  and 
by  means  of  much  engineering  on  the 
part  of  the  Winstons  the  end  of  the  story 
proves  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 
This  book  was  reviewed  more  at  length 
in  the  Chronicle  and  Comment  of  the 
March  Bookman. 

The  Lightning  Conductor.     By  C.  N.  and 
A.  M.  Williamson. 

A  revised,  enlarged  and  illustrated 
edition  of  a  romantic  automobile  tour 
through  Southern  Europe.  In  addition 
to  the  frontispiece  by  Eliot  Keen,  there 
are  sixteen  full-page  illustrations  from 
photographs  of  the  scenes  of  the  story 
in  France,  Italy  and  Spain. 

The  Boys  of  Bob's  Hill.    By  Charles  Pierce 
Burton. 

A  forest  fire  and  a  narrow  escape  on 
the  railroad  are  among  the  many  stirring 
adventures  which  the  boys  of  Bob's  Hill 
experienced  on  their  mission  of  fun  and 
good  times. 

Nut-Brown  Joan.     By  Marion  A.  Taggart 

This  story  for  girls  has  a  quaint  hero- 
ine, a  member  of  a  large  family.  The 
usual  joys  and  sorrows  and  fun  and 
frolic  are  pictured.  The  story  includes 
a  romance  between  Darby  and  Joan. 

A  Harvest  of  Chaff.    By  Owen  Seaman. 

A  volume  of  parodies  in  verse.  Most 
of  these  have  previously  appeared  in 
"Punch." 

The  Belted  Seas.    By  Arthur  Colton. 

A  story  told  by  a  sea  captain,  in  which 
he  narrates  his  adventures  in  South 
America  and  elsewhere. 

After  the  Divorce.    By  Grazia  Deledda. 

A  review  of  this  book  appears  else- 
where in  this  magazine. 
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William  R.  Jenkins: 

La  Neuvaine  de  Colette.  Par  Jeanne 
Schultz. 

In  the  introduction  which  Professor  R. 
E.  Bassett  has  written  to  this  book  he 
says  that  it  presents  "a  skilful  sympa- 
thetic study  of  a  rich  young  nature 
cramped  by  a  rigorous  system  of  re- 
pression, yet  ever  yearning  for  a  more 
adequate  means  of  giving  expression  to 
a  rare  fund  of  sentiment  and  devotion/' 
The  book  is  written  in  French  and  is 
bound  within  paper  covers. 

John  Lane: 

Musa  Verticordia.    By  Francis  Coutts. 

A  volume  of  poems,  the  first  of  which 
gives  the  name  to  the  collection.  The 
theme  of  one  poem  is  the  trial  of  Drey- 
fus; another  is  an  interpretation  of 
Parsifal  and  Die  Meistersinger,  and 
others  are  commemorative  verses  to 
Hawker  and  Philip  Bailey.  There  are 
also  two  series  of  Spanish  folk  rhymes. 

Otia.  By  Armine  Thomas  Kent.  Edited  by 
Harold  Hodge,  with  a  memoir  by  Arthur 
A.  Baumann. 

A  collection  of  poems,  essays  and  re- 
views. The  two  articles  on  Delia  Crusca 
and  Anna  Matilda  and  Leigh  Hunt  as  a 
poet  deserve  special  mention. 

The  Specialist.    By  A.  M.  Irvine. 

The  story  of  a  season  in  a  Swiss  sani- 
tarium. The  Specialist,  a  great  throat 
and  lung  doctor,  has  but  one  love — the 
love  for  his  work.  There  are  two 
romances  in  the  book,  one  concerns  the 
patient  who  submits  to  an  operation 
never  before  performed  for  the  benefit 
of  science;  in  the  other  the  doctor  him- 
self is  one  of  the  principals.  It  is  not 
until  almost  the  closing  of  the  story  that 
the  Specialist  meets  the  woman  who 
forces  his  profession  to  hold  second 
place  in  his  heart. 

A  Prince  to  Order.  By  Charles  Stokes 
Wayne. 

A  romance  of  double  identity.  The 
hero  whose  last  recollections  are  of  some 
brokerage  details  in  Wall  Street,  awakens 
from  his  dreams  to  find  himself  passing 
as  a  crown  prince  in  a  luxuriant  Paris- 
ian apartment.  He  is  the  tool  of  a 
group  of  conspirators  who  are  trying  to 
place  him  upon  the  throne  of  a  small 
European  kingdom  at  the  death  of  the 
reigning  king  who  is  very  ill.  as  the 
prince  and  heir  long  since  exiled.  The 
tale  brings  love  and  mystery  well  to  the 
front.  The  trapping  of  his  conspirators 
is  said  to  be  a  strong  part  of  the  plot. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company: 

Barham  of  Beltana.    By  W.  E.  Norris. 

The  plot  of  this  story  concerns  two 


families,  each  consisting  of  father,  son 
and  daughter.  The  Barhams  leave  Tas- 
mania and  come  to  England  in  order 
that  their  acquaintance  with  the  Marches 
may  be  renewed.  The  father  of  the 
Barhams  makes  no  personal  appearance 
into  the  story,  as  he  was  a  convicted 
felon,  charged  with  stealing  money  from 
the  March  family.  Eccentric  Lady 
Warden,  some  large  mastiffs  and  a  ghost 
play  their  respective  parts  in  the  story. 
The  romance  is  woven  around  the  young 
people  belonging  to  the  two  families. 

Constitutional  Law  in  the  United  States.    By 
Emlin  McClain. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  enable 
the  reader  to  "reach  a  rational  and  cor- 
rect conception  of  the  nature  and  mean- 
ing of  the  constitutions  of  the  United 
States  and  of  his  State,  and  to  under- 
stand the  essential  features  of  the  gov- 
ernments provided  for  by  such  consti- 
tutions." 

McClure,  Phillips  and  Company. 

On  Life's  Threshold.    By  Charles  Wagner. 

Talks  to  young  people  on  character 
and  conduct.  In  his  introduction  the 
author  expresses  the  wish  that  the  book 
may  "compel  my  young  readers  to 
think,  may  awaken  them  to  moral  re- 
flection, at  that  period  of  early  adoles- 
cence when  the  question  begins  to  be 
formulated  in  the  mind  "What  has  one 
come  to  do  in  this  world?"  Edna  St. 
John  made  the  translation. 

The  Mac  mil  Ian  Company: 

What  is  History.    By  Karl  Lamprecht. 

Five  lectures  on  the  modern  science  of 
history.  The  subjects  are  Historical 
Development  and  Present  Character  of 
the  Science  of  History,  The  General 
Course  of  German  History  from  a 
Psychological  Point  of  View,  The 
Translation  to  the  Psychic  Character  of 
the  German  Present,  Universal  Mechan- 
ism of  Psychic  Periods  of  Transition, 
Psychology  of  the  Periods  of  Culture 
in  General,  and  Problems  of  Universal 
History.  The  translation  from  the  Ger- 
man was  made  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Andrews. 

The  Art  of  the  Musician.     By  Henry  G. 
Hanchett. 

A  guide  to  the  intelligent  appreciation 
of  music.  Its  chief  purpose  is  "to  supply 
the  demand  of  those  mature  lovers  of 
music  who  wish  to  understand  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  a  composer,  some  of  the 
methods  of  his  work,  and  to  get  some 
ground  for  fairly  judging  his  attain- 
ments and  results.  It  aims  to  supply 
such  information  as  should  make  con- 
cert-going more  satisfactory,  listening  to 
music  more  intelligent,  and  that  may 
assist  in  elevating  the  standards  of 
church,  theatrical  and  popular  music/ 
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Chatham.    By  Frederic  Harrison. 

To  be  reviewed  later  in  this  maga- 
zine. 

The  Letters  of  Theodora.  By  Adelaide  L. 
Rouse. 

Miss  Rouse  by  the  aid  of  letters  tells 
the  story  of  how  Theodora  comes  out 
of  the  West  to  make  her  fortune  in  the 
literary  world  and  to  avoid  an  old  lover. 
Hack-work  and  lecturing  are  resorted 
to,  by  which  means  Theodora  manages 
to  dress  well,  but  she  "lives  on  hope 
and  grape-nuts  in  a  hall  bedroom/ ' 
Needless  to  say,  she  marries  the  man 
who  has  followed  her  from  the  West 

On  Becoming  Blind.  Advice  for  the  Use  of 
Persons  Losing  Their  Sight.  By  Dr. 
fimile  Javal. 

Dr.  Javal,  who  lost  his  sight  at  the  age 
of  sixty-two  years,  gives  advice  and 
counsel  to  persons  who  are  blind  or  who 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  so.  The  book 
is  addressed  particularly  to  the  friends 
and  families  of  the  sightless.  Dr.  Car- 
roll E.  Edson  has  made  the  translation 
from  the  French. 

Beyond  Chance  of  Change.  By  Sara  Andrew 
Shafer. 

Those  who  read  the  author's  "The 
Day  Before  Yesterday"  will  meet  their 
little  friends  again  in  this  latest  volume. 
It  is  an  idyl  of  childhood  in  which  are 
pictures  of  child  life  in  the  Middle  West 
during  the  late  sixties. 

The  Golden  Hope.    By  Robert  H.  Fuller. 

A  story  of  the  time  of  King  Alexander 
the  Great.  The  invasion  of  the  Empire 
of  Darius  by  the  Macedonians  forms  the 
background  of  the  story.  The  love- 
story  deals  with  the  separation  of  Cleas- 
chus,  a  young  Athenian,  from  Artemisia, 
his  fiancee,  the  night  previous  to  their 
wedding.  This  was  brought  about  by  a 
speculator  who  tried  to  obtain  possession 
of  Cleaschus's  fortune.  With  the  aid  of 
two  friends  and  the  Pythia,  Cleaschus 
makes  a  successful  search. 

Another  Hardv  Garden  Book.  By  Helena 
Rutherfurd  Ely. 

The  author  here  records  the  results  of 
her  own  experiences,  extending  over  a 
period  of  years,  in  raising  vegetables, 
fruits  and  flowers.  It  is  a  statement  of 
simple  methods  of  gardening,  especially 
in  the  small  home  garden.  The  volume 
contains  about  fifty  illustrations. 

The  Celibates'  Club.    By  I.  Zangwill. 

Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  magazine. 

Falaise  of  the  Blessed  Voice.  By  William 
Stearns  Davis. 

A  historical  novel,  the  scenes  of  which 
are  laid  in  the  youthful  days  of  Louis 
IX.  of  France  and  his  Queen  Margaret 
of  Provence.    The  plot  turns  on  the  en- 


deavours of  Euguerrand  de  Coucy,  the 
King's  chamberlain,  to  prove  the  mar- 
riage of  Louis  and  Margaret  invalid  in 
order  that  the  chamberlain's  daughter 
may  be  the  wife  of  Louis  and  Queen 
consort.  Falaise,  a  blind  little  outcast 
girl,  is  brought  up  out  of  pity  by  the 
retainers  of  the  castle.  By  means  of 
her  wonderful  voice  the  conspirators  are 
defeated.  King  Louis  remarries  Mar- 
garet, throws  off  the  control  of  his 
mother  and  declares  his  kingship. 

The  Historical  Development  of  the  Poor 
Law  of  Connecticut.  By  Edward  Warren 
Cappen. 

A  paper-covered  volume  of  over  five 
hundred  pages.  The  aim  of  the  work 
is  to  trace  the  development  of  the  Poor 
Law  of  Connecticut  from  its  beginning, 
in  the  early  colonial  period,  to  the 
present  day. 

Bryan's  Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engrav- 
ers. Vol.  V.  S-Z.  Revised  and  Enlarged 
under  the  Supervision  of  George  C.  Wil- 
liamson. 

The  final  volume  in  the  series  con- 
tains over  one  hundred  illustrations. 
The  most  notable  article  is  said  to  be 
that  on  Titian  by  Mr.  Herbert  Cook. 
"There  is  an  unusually  large  number  of 
biographies  in  the  volume  relating  to 
old  Italian  masters  whose  lives  in  recent 
years  have  been  reconstructed,  and 
whose  works  have  received  fresh  and 
informing  attention." 

The  First  Wardens.     By  William  J.  Neidig. 

A  volume  of  poetry  upon  rather  un- 
usual themes,  as  will  be  seen  by  such 
titles  as  The  King's  Fool,  Alvah  and 
Azubah,  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
Wine  of  Laurel,  etc. 

Mrs.  Dane's  Defence.  By  Henry  Arthur 
Jones. 

A  play  in  four  acts,  the  point  of  which 
is  the  skilful  way  in  which  the  lawyer 
forces  the  truth  from  Mrs.  Dane  after 
a  trifling  slip.  It  was  played  in  New 
York  in  the  years   1901   and   1902. 

Dictionary  of  Saintly  Women.  By  A.  B.  C. 
Dunbar. 

A  collction  of  legends  and  records  of 
women  worshipped  as  saints  or  so  con- 
sidered. Some  of  the  incidents  have  been 
included  "on  account  of  the  historical 
importance  of  the  heroine,  her  noble 
character  or  wonderful  gifts,  or  because 
of  some  interesting  sidelight  which  they 
shed  on  customs  or  beliefs  of  her  time 
and  country." 

The  Lodestar.    By  Sidney  R.  Kennedy. 

A  small  town  in  the  Connecticut  hills 
is  the  background  for  this  story.  Most 
of  the  characters,  however,  have  their 
homes  in  New  York.  While  driving 
together  through  this  country,  a  novelist 
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and  a  painter  meet  a  refined  and  well- 
educated  country  girl,  with  whom  both 
fall  in  love.  One  of  the  principals  of 
the  novel  is  a  millionaire  who  devotes 
himself  to  giving  enjoyment  to  others 
and  who  entertains  all  the  other  char- 
acters of  the  book  at  a  house  party. 

William    Cullcn    Bryant.      By    William    A. 
Bradley. 

The  author  has  especially  emphasised 
the  national  element  of  Puritanism  and 
American  nature  and  landscape  in 
Bryant.  He  also  impresses  upon  the 
reader  the  fact  that  the  poet  took  up 
and  carried  on  the  best  traditions  of 
English  verse.  The  first  mission  of  the 
book  is  to  deal  with  Bryant  as  a  poet 
and  man  of  letters,  but  it  also  contains 
accounts  of  his  varied  activities  in  the 
world  of  affairs,  of  his  participation  in 
national  politics  in  a  crucial  period  of 
American  history,  and  pictures  him  as 
the  foremost  figure  at  the  civic  celebra- 
tions of  New  York  City. 

The  American  Thoroughbred.     By  Charles 
E.  Trevathan. 

An  addition  to  the  American  Sports- 
man's Library.  Mr.  Trevathan  gives  the 
history  of  the  race-horse  from  the  first 
one  to  land  in  America,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  to  the  present  day.  The 
volume  is  well  illustrated. 

James  Pott  and  Company: 

Dolly    Winter.     The    Letters   of   a   Friend 
which  Joseph  Harald  is  Permitted  to  Pub- 
lish. 

The  story  which  these  letters  unfold 
concerns  a  man  of  the  world  who  has 
temporarily  sought  simplicity  of  life  in 
a  small  village.  The  romance  is  not 
fiction,  as  the  letters  are  genuine  with 
fictitious   names   substituted. 

Two  of  the  Guests.    By  Kate  Gertrude  Prin- 
diville. 

"The  history  of  a  week's  end  party 
and  the  love  affair  resulting."  The  story 
is  told  in  a  series  of  letters. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons: 

A  Self-Made  Man's  Wife.     Her  Letters  to 
Her  Son.    By  Charles  Eustace  Merriman. 

It  is  said  that  although  the  author 
tried  to  please  those  readers  who  were 
first  attracted  to  "Letters  from  a  Son 
to  His  Self -Made  Father"  by  its  humour, 
he  has  also  striven  to  make  the  second 
a  more  serious  piece  of  literature  by 
showing  what  the  self-made  father  and 
son  owed  to  the  homely,  old-fashioned 
wife  and  mother,  with  all  her  goodness 
and  kindliness  not  un  mingled  with 
shrewdness  and  a  keen  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  The  volume  is  illus- 
trated by  F.  T.  Richards. 


A  Bookful  of  Girls.    By  Anna  Fuller. 

The  collection  of  six  stories  are  in- 
tended for  girls,  but  mature  minds  will 
find  them  interesting  reading.  The  titles 
are  Blythe  Halliday's  Voyage,  Artful 
Madge,  The  Ideas  of  Polly,  Nannie's 
Theatre  Party,  Olivia's  Sun-Dial,  and 
Bagging  a  Grandfather. 

The  Coming  of  Parliament.  By  L.  Cecil 
Jane. 

An  addition  to  the  Story  of  the  Na- 
tions series.  It  deals  very  largely  with 
the  development  of  the  constitution  of 
England  from  the  year  1350  to  1660.  The 
author  aims  to  trace  the  steps  by  which 
Parliament  attained  to  a  permanently 
important  share  in  the  government  of 
that  country.  An  outline  of  the  general 
history  of  this  period  is  also  included. 

The  United  States.  A  History  of  Three 
Centuries.  Part  II.  By  William  Esta- 
brook  Chancellor  and  Fletcher  Willis 
Hewes. 

This  volume  is  a  history  of  the  Colo- 
nial Union,  1698- 1774.  and  is  a  record  of 
the  development  of  the  several  English 
colonies  and  of  the  rise  of  the  spirit  of 
revolution.  It  covers  the  so-called 
"neglected  period"  from  1700  to  1760, 
and  the  period  of  radical  agitation  from 
1761  to  1774.  The  work  is  illustrated 
with  one  hundred  maps  and  diagrams. 

The  Physical  Culture  Life.  By  H.  Irving 
Hancock. 

A  volume  purporting  "to  present,  in 
a  clear  and  succinct  way,  the  real  aims 
and  methods  of  the  physical-culture 
movement  that  is  marching  onward  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States."  An 
effort  has  been  made  to  explain  the 
essential  and  ascertained  facts  of  physi- 
cal-culture, and  to  induce  every  reader 
to  begin  to  attend  to  his  own  physical 
upbuilding.  The  volume  is  well  illus- 
trated. 

Belchamber.    By  Howard  Overing  Sturgis. 

Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
The  Bookman. 

Fleming  H.  Rcvcll  Company: 

The  Heart  of  the  World.  By  Charles  M. 
Sheldon. 

The  author  of  "In  His  Steps"  here 
presents  in  story  form  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  socialism  for  which 
he  stands.  In  it  may  be  found  a  com- 
bination of  love,  philosophy,  oratory  and 
religion. 

The  White  Peril  in  the  Far  East.  By  Sid- 
ney L.  Gulick. 

An  interpretation  of  the  significance  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  War.  A  study  of  how 
Japan  has  attained  the  necessary  power, 
material    and    temperamental,    to    face 

and  conquer  the  white  man ;  and  of  the 
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problems  of  the  Far  East  in  their  world- 
setting. 

Dr.  GrenfelPs  Parish.    By  Norman  Duncan. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  "to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  the  work  of 
Dr.  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell,  of  the  Royal 
National  Mission  to  Deep  Sea  Fisher- 
men, at  work  on  the  coasts  of  New- 
foundland and  Labrador;  and  to  de- 
scribe the  character  and  condition  of 
the  folk  whom  he  seeks  to  help/'  It 
is  said  that  this  Oxford  man  is  master 
seaman,  missionary,  promoter  of  in- 
dustry, maeistrate,  physician,  and  the 
helpful  friend  of  every  fisherman  on 
the  Labrador  coast.  The  book  is  well 
illustrated. 

The  Harvest  of  the  Sea.     By  W.  T.  Gren- 
fell. 

The  author  endeavours  to  present  in 
fiction  form  a  true  story  of  the  lives 
of  the  people  off  the  coast  of  Labrador 
and  Newfoundland.  Dr.  Grenfell  tells 
of  some  of  the  hardships,  dangers,  ad- 
ventures and  romances  which  he  has 
seen  and  experienced  during  the  twenty 
years  he  has  lived  among  these  people. 
There  are  sixteen  full-page  illustrations 
in  the  book. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons: 

The  Life  of  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and 
Ava.     2  vols.     By  Sir  Alfred  Lyall. 

Almost  all  the  original  materials  for 
this  biography  have  been  supplied  to 
the  author  by  Harriot,  Marchioness  of 
Dufferin  and  Ava.  Much  of  it  con- 
sists of  facts  taken  from  Lord  Duf- 
ferin's  Journal,  which  extended  over 
many  years,  though  not  continuously; 
from  the  official  correspondence  for  the 
periods  of  his  two  Governor-General- 
ships in  Canada  and  India;  from  the 
letters  and  despatches  written  by  him 
from  his  four  embassies,  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, Constantinople,  Rome,  and  Paris; 
and  from  a  large  number  of  noted  per- 
sons who  were  in  some  way  connected 
or  associated  with  Lord  Dufferin.  The 
books   are   well   illustrated. 

The  Eighteenth  Century  in  English  Carica- 
ture.    By  Selwyn  Brinton. 

An  addition  to  the  Langham  Series  of 
Art  Monographs.  The  purpose  of  the 
book  is  not  so  much  to  give  the  history 
of  the  men,  the  catalogue  of  their 
achieved  work,  as  to  "show  the  spirit 
of  the  age  itself  reflected  most  faithfully, 
even  when  it  seems  most  caricatured  or 
burlesqued,  by  their  brush  or  graver 
or  pencil."  The  volume  contains  six- 
teen illustrations  and  is  well  bound. 

The  Sonnets  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti. 
Translated  by  John  Addington  Symonds. 

Said  to  be  the  first  complete  transla- 
tion of  Michael  Angelo's  sonnets  into 


English  rhyme.  The  translation  has 
been  made  from  Signor  Cesare  Gausti's 
edition  of  the  autograph,  in  1863.  A 
portrait  of  the  poet  is  the  frontispiece. 

Albert  Diirer.    By  T.  Sturge  Moore. 

In  this  volume,  written  at  the  request 
of  the  late  Mr.  Arthur  Strong,  the  au- 
thor has  attempted  an  appreciation  of 
Diirer  in  relation  to  general  ideas.  The 
work  is  divided  into  four  parts:  Con- 
cerning General  Ideas  Important  to  the 
Comprehension  of  Durer's  Life  and  Art, 
Durer's  Life  in  Relation  to  the  Times 
in  which  He  Lived,  Diirer  as  a  Creator, 
Durer's  Ideas.  The  book  contains  over 
fifty  illustrations. 

Drawings  of  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones. 

A  large  volume  containing  forty-six 
plates.  Some  of  the  studies  are  in  black 
and  white  and  others  arc  in  tints.  An 
introductory  essay  by  T.  Martin  Wood 
describes  the  work  of  Sir  Edward 
Burne-Jones. 

The  Poems  and  Dramatic  Works  of  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge.  Edited  by  William 
Knight. 

Homer's  Iliads.  Translated  by  George 
Chapman. 

The  Plays  and  Poems  of  Ben  Johnson. 

Homer's  Odysseys  and  Shorter  Poems. 
Translated  by  George  Chapman. 

The  Autobiography  of  Benvenuto  Cellini. 
Translated  by  Thomas  Roscoe. 

The  Life  and  Voyages  of  Captain  Cook.  By 
Andrew  Kippis. 

Six  additional  volumes  in  the  Caxton 
Thin  Paper  Classics  series.  They  arc 
well  bound  in  flexible  bindings.  Each 
book  contains  a  portrait  of  the  author, 
except  "Homer's  Uliads,"  which  has  a 
portrait  of  George  Chapman,  the  trans- 
lator, and  "The  Life  and  Voyages  of 
Captain  Cook,"  which  contains  Captain 
Cook's  portrait.  The  translations  are 
said  to  be  accurate  and  true. 

At  Close  Range.     By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 

The  result  of  searching  the  secret 
places  of  many  minds  and  hearts  with 
which  the  author  has  come  in  contact 
is  found  in  these  nine  stories.  The 
titles  are  A  Night  Out,  An  Extra 
Blanket,  A  Medal  of  Honor,  The  Rajah, 
of  Bungpore,  The  Soldo  of  the  Castel- 
lani,  A  Point  of  Honor,  Simple  Folk, 
"Old  Sunshine,"  and  A  Pot  of  Jam. 

Italian  Letters  of  a  Diplomat's  Wife.  By 
Mary  King  Waddington. 

These  letters  from  Madame  Wad- 
dington to  her  mother  and  sister  are 
divided  into  two  parts :  Part  I.  describes 
the  journey  from  Paris  to  Italy,  the 
month  after  Monsieur  Waddington  had 
resigned  the  Premiership  of  France,  and 
their  residence  in  Rome;  the  letters  of 
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Part  II.  relate  the  incidents  which  oc- 
curred during  a  temporary  residence  in 
Rome  about  twenty  years  later,  after 
Monsieur  Waddington's  death.  The 
volume  contains  about  twenty-five  il- 
lustrations. 

Iconoclasts.     By  James  Huneker. 

A  book  of  dramatists,  which  includes 
reviews,  impressions,  or  criticisms  of 
the  dramas  of  Henrik  Ibsen,  August 
Strindberg,  Henry  Becque,  Gerhart 
Hauptmann,  Paul  Hervicu,  Bernard 
Shaw,  Maxim  Gorky,  Hermann  Suder- 
mann,  Princess  Mathilde  Bonaparte, 
Eleonora  Duse,  Gabriele  d'Annunzio, 
Villiers  de  l'lsle  Adam,  and  Maurice 
Maeterlinck. 

The  School  of  Life.     By  Henry  van  Dyke. 

The  nature  of  this  essay  is  explained 
in  the  title.  The  characteristic  charm 
of  Dr.  van  Dyke's  former  works  is  ex- 
tended to  the  present  volume.  The  book 
is  of  a  convenient  size  and  well  bound. 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company: 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Schoolroom.     By  Wil- 
liam F.  Barry. 

Introductory  Physiology  and  Hygiene.     By 
H.  W.  Conn. 

Educational.  The  title  of  the  book 
first  mentioned  explains  the  nature  of 
the  work.  It  is  meant  for  educators  and 
others  interested  in  children.  The  sec- 
ond book  is  for  use  in  primary  grades. 


Thomas  Whittaker: 

The  Church  and  the  Good  Samaritan. 
Rev.  F.  N.  Westcott. 


By 


A  series  of  Lent  addresses  to  men. 
They  include  The  Lawyer's  Question, 
The  Jericho  Road,  The  Priest  and  the 
Samaritan,  The  Samaritan  and  the  Jew, 
The  Wayside  Inn,  The  Two  Pence. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

Richard  G.  Badger: 

Reform.    By  Colonel  Ralph  de  Gairmont. 

An  essay  on  the  political,  financial  and 
social  condition  of  the  United  States, 
showing  its  dangers,  defects  and  reme- 
dies. 

Pipes  and  Timbrels.    By  W.  J.  Henderson. 

A  collection  of  verse  by  the  musical 
critic  of  the  New  York  Sun. 

Poems.     By  Egbert  Willard  Fowler. 

A  posthumous  volume  of  verse.  It 
is  divided  into  three  groups:  Miscel- 
laneous poems,  a  group  called  A  Mood 
Pageant,  and  Prairie  Poems. 


William  G.  Badger: 

A  Pageant  of  Life.    By  Gamaliel  Bradford, 
Jr. 

These  poems,  upon  various  subjects, 
are  grouped  under  the  following  divi- 
sions: A  Pageant  of  Life,  The  Villa  of 
Hadrian,  Song  of  the  Sirens  to  Ulysses, 
A  Verse  of  Isaiah,  Leopardi,  Sonnets, 
Songs  and  Lyrics,  Prologue  and  Lyrics 
from  a  Mad  World,  Translations. 

Oliver  Ditson  Company: 

"The  Opera  Singers.     By  Gustav  Kobbe. 

A  collection  of  costume  and  other  por- 
traits of  the  grand  opera  singers  best 
known  to  the  opera-goers  of  America  to- 
day. There  is,  also,  a  series  of  pictures 
showing  many  of  these  famous  singers 
during  moments  of  relaxation,  while 
travelling  with  the  Maurice  Grau  Com- 
pany, in  which  they  appear  as  "mere 
men  and  women."  The  author  has  sup- 
plemented the  pictures  with  biographies, 
the  material  for  most  of  which  was  fur- 
nished by  the  singers  themselves.  The 
book,  which  is  intended  as  a  pictorial 
souvenir,  presents  an  attractive  appear- 
ance. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company: 

A  Madcap  Cruise.    By  Oric  Bates. 

His  love  for  a  young  lady  is  the  cause 
of  a  Harvard  youth  turning  thief  and 
stealing  a  fine  yacht  from  his  uncle  whom, 
as  his  guardian,  has  refused  him  the 
necessary  funds  to  follow  the  object  of 
his  affections  to  Europe.  In  this  yacht 
he  is  accompanied  by  his  college  friend 
to  the  Mediterranean.  A  race  with  an 
English  yacht,  the  smuggling  of  art 
treasures  out  of  Italy,  and  a  storm  at 
sea  are  three  of  the  incidents  of  interest 
which  the  story  contains. 

Isidro.     By  Mary  Austin. 

"A  tale  of  love  and  springtime  in 
Old  California."  The  hero  of  this  ro- 
mance is  turned  from  the  life  he  has 
chosen — that  of  entering  the  priesthood 
— by  the  appearance  of  "the  one  wo- 
man." The  story  takes  him  through 
several  adventures  and  causes  him  to  en- 
dure many  hardships.  It  is  said  to  be 
a  historically  accurate  and  fair  picture 
of  the  Mission  days.  The  illustrations 
by  Eric  Pape  are  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion. 

Manual   of  the   Trees   of   North   America. 
By   Charles   Sprague   Sargent. 

A  comprehensive  volume  in  which  the 
author  has  endeavoured  to  present  in 
convenient  form  for  the  use  of  students, 
the  information  concerning  the  trees  of 
North  America,  exclusive  of  Mexico, 
which  has  been  gathered  at  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
The  book  contains  descriptions  of  over 
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six  hundred  trees,  the  leaves,  fruits,  and 
flowers  of  which  are  illustrated  from 
drawings  by  Mr.  Charles  Edward 
Faxon. 

Essays  in  Puritanism.  By  Andrew  Mac- 
phail. 

The  subjects  of  these  five  essays  are 
Jonathan  Edwards,  John  Winthrop, 
Margaret  Fuller,  Walt  Whitman,  and 
John  Wesley. 

Out  of  Bondage.    By  Rowland  E.  Robinson. 

A  collection  of  seventeen  stories  about 
the  old-time  Vermonters.  The  charac- 
ters are  the  farming  and  trading  coun- 
trymen of  the  Green  Mountains  and  the 
Canadian-French  people  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  same  quiet  humour  which  is 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Robinson's  former 
works  runs  through   these  stories. 

The  Opal.     Anonymous. 

Reviewed  alsewhere  in  this  number 
of  The  Bookman. 

The  Hawthorne  Centenary  at  the  Wayside. 
Edited  by  Colonel  Higginson. 

A  full  account  of  all  the  anniversary 
proceedings  at  the  Hawthorne  Centenary 
celebration  at  Hawthorne's  home  in 
Concord,  last  July.  Addresses  by 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Mon- 
cure  D.  Conway,  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
Maude  Howe  Elliott,  Frank  B.  Sanborn, 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  and  Charles  T. 
Copeland  are  given  verbatim ;  also, 
papers  by  Julian  Hawthorne  and  Frank 
Preston  Stearns;  and  letters  from  Rose 
Hawthorne  Lathrop,  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman,  Dr.  Richard  Garnett  and 
others.  The  volume  contains  seven  il- 
lustrations. 

Little,  Drown  and  Company: 

Barbara.  A  Woman  of  the  West.  By  John 
H.   Whitson. 

The  Heroine  of  the  Strait.  A  Romance  of 
Detroit  in  the  Time  of  Pontiac.  By  Mary 
Catherine  Crowley. 

Love  Thrives  in  War.  A  Romance  of  the 
Frontier  in  1812.  By  Mary  Catherine 
Crowley. 

A  Girl  of  Virginia.  A  Love  Story  of  the 
University.     By  Lucy  Meacham  Thruston. 

Four  recent  books  of  fiction  issued  in 
a  popular  edition,  at  seventy-five  cents 
each.  The  volumes  are  well  bound  in 
cloth  and  each  contains  a  frontispiece. 

The  Man  Without  a  Country.  By  Edward 
Everett  Hale. 

A  new  National  edition  with  new 
preface  and  notes  by  the  author.  Mr. 
Frank  T.  Merrill  has  made  the  illustra- 
tions. 


An   American  Girl  in  Munich.     By  Mabel 
W.  Daniels. 

In  this  volume  the  author  gives  her 
impressions  of  a  year  of  music  study 
in  Munich.  The  operas  and  symphonies 
are  criticised,  and  reference  is  made  to 
a  number  of  persons  in  the  world  of 
music.  A  typical  German  romance  runs 
through    the   book. 

My  Lady  Clancarty.    By  Mary  Imlay  Taylor. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  years  Lady  Clan- 
carty is  married  to  a  rich  Irish  earl 
by  an  avaricious  and  ambitious  father. 
When  William  III.  came  to  the  throne 
Lord  Gancarty,  who  was  a  Jacobite,  was 
banished  into  exile.  Although  Lady 
Clancarty  had  not  seen  her  husband 
since  their  wedding  day,  no  threat  was 
strong  enough  to  force  her  to  submit  to 
an  annulment  of  the  marriage.  Her 
father,  who  is  now  a  Whig,  is  desirous 
of  ignoring  the  formal  marriage  and 
marrying  his  daughter  to  better  advan- 
tage, but  Betty  remains  loyal.  Her  hus- 
band returns  incognito  and  wins  the 
affections  of  his  wife,  who.  upon  dis- 
covering his  identity,  pleads  successfully 
with  the  Dutch  king  for  the  pardon  of 
her  husband. 

The   Freedom  of  Life.     By   Annie   Payson 
Call. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  "show 
people  how  to  overcome  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  life  by  the  application  of 
principles  drawn  from  practical  expe- 
riences." Some  of  the  subjects  dealt 
with  are  How  to  Sleep  Restfully;  Hur- 
ry. Worry,  and  Irritability;  Self-Con- 
trol ;  Other  People ;  Nervous  Fears ; 
Human  Sympathy,  etc. 

A     Prince    of    Lovers.      By     Sir    William 
Magnay. 

A  story  of  love,  adventure  and  in- 
trigue, the  scenes  of  which  are  laid  in 
two  independent  German  states,  of 
which,  for  nearly  two  centuries  after 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  there  were  so 
many.  The  author  has  obtained  sug- 
gestions for  this  novel  from  chronicles 
of  these  kingdoms  and  principalities. 
The  characters  include  an  ambitious, 
unscrupulous  minister,  a  brave  hero,  an 
unprincipled  man  of  the  world,  and  a 
heroine  for  whom  pride,  love  and  policy 
fight  desperately. 

John  W.  Luce  and  Company: 

On  Going  to  Church.    By  G.  Bernard  Shaw. 

The  clergy  and  laymen  may  both  find 
cause  for  reflection  after  reading  Mr. 
Shaw's  latest,  and  what  is  said  to  be 
his  best,  essay.  The  volume  is  bound  in 
a  style  uniform  with  the  other  works  of 
the  author. 
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The  Robinson  Luce  Company: 

Little  Burr.    By  Charles  Felton  Pidgin. 

A  tale  of  the  old  Revolutionary  days. 
As  is  implied  in  the  title,  this  story  con- 
cerns Aaron  Burr,  "The  Warwick  of 
America."  In  his  preface,  the  author 
says  that  "Little  Burr"  should  be  read 
first,  then  "Blennerhassett"  and  "The 
Climax"  in  the  order  named.  This  tril- 
ogy gives  in  story  form  many  of  the 
facts  concerning  Burr.  Mr.  Isaac 
Brewster  Hazelton  has  made  twelve  il- 
lustrations for  the  book. 

L.  C.  Page  and  Company: 

Lady  Penelope.     By  Morley  Roberts. 

A  farcical  satire  presenting  a  picture 
of  modern  society  life  in  London.  Penel- 
ope has  eight  suitors  and  many  ad- 
mirers. She  imposes  a  task  on  all  of 
them,  which  they  perform  so  satisfac- 
torily that  she  tells  them  she  will  marry 
one  of  them,  but  which  one  she  weds 
secretly  is  not  known  until  the  end  of 
the  book.  The  motor-car,  driven  by  fear- 
less chauffers,  figures  in  the  story.  Nine 
portraits  by  Arthur  William  Brown  il- 
lustrate the  book. 

Return.  A  story  of  the  Sea  Islands  in  1739. 
By  Alice  MacGowan  and  Grace  Mac- 
Gowan  Cooke. 

A  love-story,  the  scenes  of  which  are 
laid  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
heroine  is  the  belle  of  this  colonial  city 
and  the  hero,  a  young  Virginian,  bears 
the  historical  name  of  Marshall.  The 
book  draws  a  contrasting  picture  be- 
tween the  youth,  beauty,  and  wealth  of 
the  fashionable  world,  and  the  rude  and 
exciting  life  of  the  frontier  settlements 
in  the  Georgia  Colony. 

The  Black  Barque.    By  T.  Jenkins  Hains. 

A  tale  of  the  pirate  slave-ship  Gentle 
Hand  on  her  last  African  cruise.  Cap- 
tain Hains  is  said  to  have  drawn  from 
a  large  fund  of  personal  experiences 
for  the  material  for  his  book. 

Slaves  of  Success.    By  Elliott  Flower. 

Six  chapters  of  this  book  have  previ- 
ously appeared  in  periodicals,  the  sev- 
enth is  here  published  in  its  entirety  for 
the  first  time.  These  anecdotes  are  said 
to  reflect  petty  politics  in  any  Northern 
or  Middle  Western  State.  The  plain 
countryman  is  the  link  which  connects 
the  different  stories,  the  titles  of  which 
are  The  Necessary  Vote,  The  Reformer 
Reformed.  A  Mortgage  on  a  Man,  The 
Slavery  of  a  Boss.  A  Strategical  Defeat, 
A  Favour  for  a  Friend.  Azro  Craig's 
Awakening,  The  Cupidity  of  Carroll. 

Small,  Maynard  and  Company: 

Words  for  Music.    A  Symphonic  Se- 
ries.   By  William  Wells  Newell. 


A  collection  of  eighty  short  poems, 
bound  in  white,  with  gilt  letters. 

Chants  Communal.    By  Horace  Traubel. 

About  forty  short  essays  on  questions 
of  purpose,  life,  and  living.  Strong 
emphasis  is  placed  on  justice,  for  which 
everything  —  business,  ambition,  love, 
and  all  other  witnesses  of  life — must 
stand  aside. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

The  Whitaker  and  Ray  Company: 

"Chess-Humanics."    By  Wallace  E.  Nevill. 

A  philosophy  of  chess;  a  sociological 
allegory,  in  which  the  author  has  drawn 
parallelisms  between  the  game  of  chess 
and  our  larger  human  affairs. 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


Elizabeth  Towne: 

The  Story  of  a  Literary  Career. 
Wheeler  Wilcox. 


By  Ella 


In  order  to  meet  the  many  demands 
from  different  literary  clubs  for  infor- 
mation concerning  her  life,  methods  and 
works,  Mrs.  Wilcox  has  published  her 
autobiography  in  book  form.  To  this 
has  been  added  a  description  of  her 
home  and  life  by  her  friend,  Ella  Giles 
Ruddy.  The  book  is  bound  in  heavy 
paper  covers. 


LONDON,   ENG. 

Elliot  Stock: 

Literary  Blunders.    By  H.  B.  Wheatley. 

A  chapter  in  the  "History  of  Human 
Error."  This  cheaper  edition  of  Mr. 
Whcatley's  work  is  a  reissue  of  the  edi- 
tion published  in  1893  without  altera- 
tion. The  discussion  includes  blunders 
in  general,  blunders  of  authors,  blunders 
of  translators,  bibliographical  blunders, 
lists  of  errata,  misprints,  schoolboys* 
blunders,  and  foreigners'  English. 

CHICAGO,   ILL. 

A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company: 

Religion  and  Art.    By  Rt.  Rev.  J.  L.  Spal- 
ding. 

The  initial  essay  in  this  collection  of 
five  serves  as  the  title  of  the  book.  The 
other  subjects  are  The  Development  of 
Educational  Ideas  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  The  Meaning  and  Worth  of 
Education,  The  Physician's  Calling  and 
Education,  and  Social  Questions. 
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Julia.    By  Katharine  Tynan. 

The  author's  real  love  of  Ireland  » 
woven  into  her  new  novel,  the  scenes  of 
which  are  laid  in  that  charming  coun- 
try. Julia,  who  is  introduced  as  the 
youngest  of  six  daughters,  and  as  "yel- 
low as  a  kite's  claw,"  lives  to  see  the  day 
when  she  is  no  longer  considered  the 
"ugly  duckling"  of  the  family  and  when 
she  has  her  own  delightful  romance. 
Miss  Tynan  illustrates  the  relations  be- 
tween Protestant  mistress  and  Catholic 
servant,  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  between  Ireland's  young  ladies  and 
England's  young  men. 

For  the   White   Christ.     By  Robert  Ames 
Bennet. 

A  story  of  the  days  of  Charlemagne, 
in  which  the  two  leading  characters  are 
knight-errants  of  this  great  ruler. 
Queen  Hildegarde  and  her  daughter 
and  Fastrada  are  other  important  per- 
sonages in  the  novel.  Charlemagne 
himself  also  appears  in  all  his  imposing 
splendour.  Each  chapter  is  headed 
with  short  selections  from  ancient  lays. 
The  appearance  of  the  book,  with  its 
marginal  decorations  and  coloured  il- 
lustrations, deserves  special  mention. 

Rand,  McNally  and  Company: 

Dodge's  Advanced  Geography.    By  Richard 
El  wood  Dodge. 

Educational.  "The  first  part  of  the 
book  treats  of  those  phases  of  general 
geography  which  are  necessary  as  a 
foundation  for  an  intelligent  and  dis- 
ciplinary study  of  the  several  continents 
from  the  causal  standpoint.  In  Part  II. 
special  emphasis  is  given  to  commercial 
geography.' 


if 


DES  MOINES,  IA. 

Personal  Help  Publishing  Company: 

Ready  Money.    By  George  H.  Knox. 

An  addition  to  the  Personal  Help  Li- 
brary. The  volume  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  first  of  which  deals  with  the 
necessary  acquirements  for  the  accumu- 
lation of  wealth.  The  second  part  is 
devoted  to  bits  of  eloquence.  These  ex- 
tracts are  taken  from  the  famous 
speeches  of  as  many  famous  orators. 


FITZGERALD,  GA. 

North  and  South  Publishing  Company: 

The   Doctor   as    an    Autocrat.      By   R.    P. 
Brorup. 

A  paper-covered  pamphlet.  The  essay 
is  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
American  citizen,  without  affiliations  of 
any  sort. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

George  W.  Jacobs  and  Company: 

Thomas  H.  Benton.    By  Joseph  M.  Rogers. 

An  addition  to  the  American  Crisis 
Biographies.  The  author  shows  from  an 
impartial  standpoint  the  strong  and 
weak  points  of  the  Missouri  statesman, 
and  gives  a  picture  of  the  leading  politi- 
cal events  from  1820  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  with  which  Ben- 
ton's public  career  ended. 

/.  B.  Lippincott  Company: 

The  Ravanels.    By  Harris  Dickson. 

The  spirit  of  vendetta  prevails  in  this 
novel.  From  childhood  Stephen  Ravanel 
waited  for  the  hour  when  he  could 
avenge  the  assassination  of  his  father. 
A  love-story,  typical  of  life  in  the  South 
to-day,  is  an  important  part  of  the  ro- 
mance. Mr.  Seymour  M.  Stone  has 
made  four  illustrations  for  the  book. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  Eastside  Publishing  Company: 

Folks  Next  Door.  The  Log-Book  of  a 
Rambler.    By  W.  A.  Croffut. 

With  New  York  as  the  starting  place, 
the  author  describes  a  yachting  cruise 
along  the  New  England  coast,  through 
Canadian  waters,  to  Cuba,  Yucatan, 
Mexico  and  the  Pacific  coast.  Not  only 
are  the  seaport  towns  described,  but  the 
manner  of  living  and  numerous  inci- 
dents connected  with  the  people  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  country.  The  vol- 
ume is  well  illustrated. 

Government  Printing  Ofhcc: 

Twenty-Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  American  Ethnology.  Part  II. 
J.  W.  Powell,  Director. 

The  second  volume  of  this  report  is 
devoted  to  The  Hako:  A  Pawnee  Cere- 
mony. The  work  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  first  contains  such  introduc- 
tory explanations  as  are  essential  to  the 
understanding  of  the  ceremony,  together 
with  Kurahus  interpretation  of  the  songs 
and  accompanying  rites.  The  second 
part  consists  of  an  analysis  of  the  cere- 
mony, and  treats  of  its  structure,  pur- 
pose and  teaching. 


TUSKEGEE,  ALA. 

Ruperth  Fehnstoke: 

Letters  from  Tuskcgee.  Being  the  Confes- 
sions of  a  Yankee.  By  Ruperth  Fehn- 
stoke. 

A  series  of  letters,  not  originally  in- 
tended for  publication,   touching  upon 
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5.  The    Marriage   of   William   Ashe.     Ward. 


3.  The  Clansman.     Dixon.     (Doubleday.  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Man  on  tbe  Box.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs- 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  The  Plum  Tree.     Phillips.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The    Millionaire    Baby.      Green.      (Bobbs- 

Merrili  Co.  J     $1.50. 

3.  The    Marriage   of    William    Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)     |t.$0, 

4.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.    (Holt.) 

S1.50, 

5.  The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.    (Bpbbs- 

Merrill  Ca)    S1.S0. 

6.  The  Fugitive  Blacksmith.     Stewart.    (Cen- 

tury.)   $1.50. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.    (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 
a.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes.     Doyle. 

(MeClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The    Marriage    of    William    Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Plum  Tree.     Phillips.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Parsifal.     (Dilson.)     $1.00. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

1.  The   Marriage  of  William  Ashe.     Ward. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 
a.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.     (Holt.) 

Ji.50. 

3.  The   Return   of   Sherlock   Holmes.     Doyle. 

(MeClure,   Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The    Millionaire    Baby.      Green.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The    Sea    Wolf.     London.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Foolish   Dictionary.     Wurdz.     (Luce.)    75c 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  The   Marriage  of   William   Ashe.     Ward. 

(Harper.)    $t.=o. 
3.  The  Silence  of  Mrs.  Harrold.    Gardenhire. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.    (Holt.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The    Millionaire    Baby.     Green.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1-50. 

6.  The  Clansman.     Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

t   The    Marriage   of   William    Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 
a  For  the  White  Christ    Bennet.    (McClurg.) 

$1.50. 


Co.)    $1.50. 
6.  Hurricane   Island.     Watson.     (Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

1.  The  Pri«  to  the  Hardy.    Winter.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  In  the  Arena.     Booth  Tarkington.     (Me- 

Clure, Phillips  &  Co.)    ?:  so. 

3-  The   Return   of  Sherlock    Holmes.     Doyle. 

(MeClure,   Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4-  Tommy  Carteret.      Forman.      (Doubleday. 

Page  &  Co.)    51.5a 

5.  Tbc   Marriage  of   William   Ashe.     Ward. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.    (Harper.)    $1.50. 


MONTREAL.  CAN. 

1.  The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes.     Doyle. 

(Morang.)     $1.25. 

2.  Dr.     Luke    of    the     Labrador.      Duncan. 

(Revett.)    $1.50. 

3.  Rainbow  Chasers.     Whitson.     (Langton  & 

Hall.)    $1.50. 

4.  The    Marriage  of  William   Ashe.     Ward. 

(Briggs.)     $1.50. 

5.  A  Crime  of  Under  Seas.   Boothby.  (Ward, 

Lock  &  Co.)    Cloth.  $1.25;  paper,  75c. 

6.  The  Simple  Life.    Wagner.   (Briggs.)  $1.00. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

1.  The  Color  Line.   Smith.    (MeClure,  Phillips 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 
a.  The   Marriage   of   William   Ashe.     Ward. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 
3-  The    Masquerader.      Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Clansman.     Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.    (Holt.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Sea   Wolf.     London.     (Macmillan  & 

Co.)  $1.50. 


NORFOLK,  VA. 

1.  The  Gansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The    Marriage    of    William    Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

3.  Tbe   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper. ) 

Si-50- 

4.  The  Law  of  the  Land.     Hough.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Whosoever  Shall  Offend.  Crawford..  (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.50. 

6.  The  Lion's  Skin.    Wise.    (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    J  1.50. 
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OMAHA,   NEB. 

1.  The  Clansman.    Dixon:    (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The   Marriage  of  William   Ashe.     Ward. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 

3.  The   Millionaire   Baby.     Green.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes.     Doyle. 

(McClure,   Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Prize  to  the  Hardy.    Winter.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1.  The  Masquerader.      Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The   Marriage   of   William   Ashe.     Ward. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

3.  Nancy  Stair.    Lane.     (Appleton.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Prospector.   Connor.    (Revell.)    $1.50* 

5.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.    (Holt.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The     Ravanels.       Dickson.       (Lippincott.) 

$1.50. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

1.  The   Marriage   of   William   Ashe.     Ward. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.    (Holt.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Silence  of  Mrs.  Harrold.    Gardenhire. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Divine  Fire.    Sinclair.    (Holt.)    $1.50. 

5.  Lady     Penelope.       Roberts.       (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Marathon  Mystery.   Stevenson.  (Holt.) 

$1.50. 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

1.  At  Close  Range.   Smith.    (Scribner.)   $1.50. 

2.  The   Marriage   of   William   Ashe.     Ward. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes.     Doyle. 

(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.  (Holt.) 

$1.50. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

1.  The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes.     Doyle. 

(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  A    Short    History    of    Oregon.      Johnson. 

(McClurg.)    $1.00. 

3.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The   Sea  Wolf.      London.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Conquest.    Dye.    (McClurg.)    $1.50. 

6.  The   Prodigal    Son.     Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

1.  The   Marriage  of   William   Ashe.     Ward. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 

2.  Constance  Trescot.     Mitchell.      (Century.) 

$1.50. 

3.  At    Close    Range.      Smith.      (Scribners.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.    (Holt.) 

$150. 

5.  The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Freedom  of  Life.   Call.    (Little,  Brown 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

1.  The   Marriage   of   William   Ashe.     Ward. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes.     Doyle. 

(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Nancy  Stair.    Lane.     (Appleton.)     $1.50. 

4.  Mrs.   Pryor's  Reminiscences  of  Peace  and 

War.     Pryor.     (Macmillan.)     $2.00. 

5.  The  Gansman.    Dixon.      (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Lion's  Skin.    Wise.    (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

1.  The   Marriage   of   William   Ashe.     Ward. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The   Mysterious    Disappearance.      Holmes. 

(Clode.)    $1.50. 

4.  The    Sea    Wolf.     London.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Mysterious  Mr.  Sabin.    Oppenheim.     (Lit- 

tle, Brown  &  Co.)    $1.50. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

1.  The   Millionaire   Baby.      Green.      (Bobbs- 

Mcrrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Secret  Woman.    Phillpotts.     (Macmil- 

lan.)    $1.50. 

3.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.    (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.    (Holt.) 

$1.50. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

t.  The    Marriage   of   William   Ashe.     Ward. 
(Harper.)    $1.50. 

2.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Prospector.   Connor.    (Revell.)    $1.50. 

4.  The    Simple    Life.     Wagner.      (McClure, 

Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.25. 
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5.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes.     Doyle. 

(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

1.  The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes.     Doyle. 

(McClure,   Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Long  Ago  and  Later  On.     Bromley.     (A. 

M.  Robertson.)     $1.50. 

4.  The    Marriage   of    William    Ashe.     Ward. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.    (Holt) 

$1.50. 

6.  Nancy  Stair.    Lane.    (Appleton.)    $1.50. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

1.  The   Marriage   of   William   Ashe.     Ward. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  My  Lady  of  the   North.     Parrish.      (Mc- 

Clurg.)     $1.50. 

4.  The    Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Hurricane   Island.     Watson.      (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The    Simple    Life.      Wagner.      (McClure, 

Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

TOLEDO,   O. 

1.  The   Marriage  of   Willliam   Ashe.     Ward. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Return  of  Sherlock   Holmes.     Doyle. 

(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Mcrrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.    (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The    Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Prospector.    Connor.    (Revell.)    $1.50. 

TORONTO,  CAN. 

1.  The    Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes.     Doyle. 

(Morang  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Copp-Clark  Co.) 

$1.25. 

5.  The  Princess  Passes.     Williamson.      (Mc- 

Leod  &  Allen.)     $1.25. 

6.  The  Man  on  the  Box.     MacGrath.     (Mc- 

Leod  &  Allen.)    $1.25. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

1.  The   Marriage   of   William    Ashe.     Ward. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

2.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.    (Holt.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1.  The   Marriage   of   William   Ashe.     Ward. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes.     Doyle. 

(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Dr.     Luke    of     the     Labrador.      Duncan. 

(Revell.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.    (Holt.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Opal.     Anonymous.     (Houghton,  Mif- 

flin &  Co.)     $1.25. 


From  the  above  list  the  six  best  selling 
books  are  selected  according  to  the  following 
system. 

POINTS 

A  book  standing  1st  on  any  list  receives    10 
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BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  arc: 

points 

1.  The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe.    Ward. 

(Harper.)    $1.50 294 

2.  The   Clansman.     Dixon.      (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)  $1.50 172 

3.  The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes.   Doyle. 

(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)  $1.50 160 

4.  The  Masquerader.  Thurston.  (Harper.) 

$1.50  123 

5.  The     Princess    Passes.        Williamson. 

(Holt.)    $1.50 108 

6.  The    Man    on    the    Box.      MacGrath. 

(Bobbs-Merrill   Co.)    $1.50 73 
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CHRONICLE     AND     COMMENT 


A  New 

University 

President. 


The  installation  of  Dr.  Edwin  Ander- 
son Alderman  as  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  marks 
a  new  epoch  in  the  devel- 
opment of  that  historic 
seat  of  learning.  Ever 
since  it  was  first  opened 
in  1825.  its  departments  have  been  rather 
loosely  held  together.  quite  in  the  particu- 
laristic spirit  of  Jefferson,  who  founded 
it.  The  executive  officer  was  a  chairman 
elected  by  the  Faculty  and  having  no  more 
initiative  than  had  the  President  of  the  old 
Continental  Congress.  The  choice  of  a 
real  head  is  a  concession  to  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  time  and  a  marked  departure 
from  the  traditions  of  the  past:  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  wise  step,  while  the  choice 
of  Dr.  Alderman  is  a  very  happy  one. 
He  is  a  North  Carolinian  by  birth,  and 
represents  all  that  is  best  in  Southern 
culture,  blended  with  an  experience  and 
a  point  of  view  that  are  distinctly  na- 
tional. A  student  of  education,  an  able 
administrator,  a  man  of  letters,  and  a 
particularly  effective  and  really  eloquent 
orator,  he  seems  to  embody  all  the  quali- 
fications which  the  most  exacting  mind 
could  possibly  suggest. 

For  a  long  while  the  great  universities 
of  the  country  have  been  seriously  con- 
cerned over  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  the 
number  of  their  under- 
graduates. In  the  old 
days,  when  a  class  of  a 
as  considered  a  large  one, 


The 

Princetoi 

Expi 


each  class  formed  an  entity  and  pos- 
sessed an  individuality  of  its  own.  Every 
man  knew  every  other  man,  and  tre  in- 
terests of  one  were  the  interests  of  all. 
In  this  way.  each  class  had  its  distinct 
individuality,  and  there  was  promoted 
that  much  talked-of  "class  feeling"  which 
fostered  friendships,  created  strong  ties 
and  a  lasting  sentiment,  and  thus  indi- 
rectly   strengthened   the   loyalty   of   the 
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student  body  to  the  university  at  large. 
Of  late  years,  classes  have  become  so 
huge  and  unwieldy — numbering,  as  they 
often  do,  five  or  six  hundred  men — as  to 
destroy  to  a  great  extent  this  unity  and  to 
create  also  many  serious  administrative 
perplexities.  This  problem  has  pre- 
sented itself  most  forcibh  to  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  Princeton.  At  Harvard  it  has 
been  proposed  to  divide  the  College 
proper  into  a  number  of  smaller  colleges, 
after  the  fashion  which  prevails  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  and  to  scatter  the 
undergraduates  among  these,  giving  to 
each  college  its  own  head  and  its  own 
teaching  force.  Yet  nothing  has  been 
actually  done  at  Harvard  looking  to  this 
end.  while  at  Yale  the  problem  still  re- 
mains unsolved.  President  Wood  row 
Wilson  of  Princeton  has,  however,  now 
taken  the  matter  vigorously  in  hand,  and 
will  begin  with  the  next  academic  year 
ra  very  interesting  experiment.  He  is 
■calling  to  Princeton  a  large  number  of 
able  young  instructors  in  all  depart- 
ments ;  and  among  these  men  the  under- 
graduates are  to  be  divided  in  groups. 
Each  preceptor  will  look  after  the  aca- 


demic interests  of  his  particular  group, 
giving  to  the  members  of  it  more  or  less 
informal  instruction,  supervising  their 
work,  and  supplementing  the  instruction 
offered  by  university  lecturers  of  higher 
official  rank.  In  this  way  the  undergrad- 
uates will  come  into  constant  personal 
contact  with  men  who  possess  both  schol- 
arship and  enthusiasm,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  evils  and  difficulties  of  the  over- 
grown class-system  will  thus  be  done 
away  with.  The  Princeton  experiment 
practically  reproduces  the  tutorial  sys- 
tem that  is  traditional  at  the  different  col- 
leges which  make  up  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  Princeton 
alumni  have  subscribed  a  fund  of  one 
million  dollars  to  enable  this  experiment 
to  be  carried  out  with  liberality.  Each  of 
the  preceptors  is  to  receive  from  the  out- 
set an  excellent  salary,  and  he  is  definitely 
told  that  promotion  will  be  swift  if  he 
shows  himself  e<|ual  to  his  op|>ort unities. 
The  mere  presence  in  the  University  of 
so  manv  energetic,  highly  trained,  and 
enthusiastic  scholars  must  inevitably  have 
an  instantaneous  effect  upon  the  morale 
of  the  whole  institution ;  and  it  gives  the 
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The  authors  of  Art   Thou   the  Man? 


authorities,  in  filling  future  professorial 
chairs,  a  chance  to  select  their  occupants 
from  those  who  have  been  thoroughly 
tried  and  tested.  We  believe  that  by  this 
very  wise  and  liberal  plan  President  Wil- 
son will  immensely  increase  the  prestige 
of  Princeton  University  and  will  set  an 
example  which  must  in  time  be  followed 
by  other  seats  of  learning  which  are  con- 
fronted with  the  same  problem. 
*t 
The  following  is  from  the  Princeton 
Alumni  Weekly : 

Filtering  through  the  mail   from  the  moun- 
tains of  Pennsylvania,  came  this  modest  re- 
quest the  other  day : 
Mr.  Graver  Cleveland, 

President  of  Princeton  University. 
Dear  Sib  :  Will  you  please  send  me  a  cata- 
logue of  your  school? 

Yours  truly. 

He  got  the  catalogue. 


Mr.  Nelson's 
Anniversary. 


The  profession  of  librarian  may  not  un- 
reasonably be  regarded  as  a  subdivision 
of  the  profession  of  liter- 
ature, when  one  uses  the 
latter  word  in  its  broad- 
est sense.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  take 
pleasure  in  noting  the  celebration  this 
year  in  the  library  world  of  Mr.  Charles 
Alexander  Nelson's  semi-centennial  of 
service  as  a  librarian.  Mr.  Kelson,  in 
March,  1855,  began  his  professional  ex- 
perience in  Gorham,  Maine — an  experi- 
ence which  he  continued  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, at  Drury  College.  Missouri,  in 
the  Astor  Library  of  New  York,  in  the 
Howard  Memorial  Library  of  New  Or- 
leans, and  in  the  Newberry  Library  of 
Chicago.  At  the  present  time  he  is  ref- 
erence librarian  at  Columbia  University, 
with  which  he  has  been  connected  since 
1893.  Mr.  Nelson  has  done  extremely 
important  work  as  a  cataloguer.  He  has 
had  a  share  in  the  preparation  of  Poole's 
Index  to  Periodical  Literature,  and  has 
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contributed  to  many  works  of  reference. 
Of  his  Astor  Library  catalogue  and  of 
his  catalogue  of  the  Avery  Architectural 
Library,  Mr.  J.  C.  M.  Hanson,  an  expert 
in  the  Library  of  Congress,  has  truly 
said:  "Both  catalogues  are  in  my  opinion 
entitled  to  the  very  highest  rank  among 
American  bibliographic  enterprises  along 
this  line."  Bibliographical  work,  like  lexi- 
cal and  encyclopaedic  labour,  is  properly 
appreciated  only  by  the  specialist.  The 
average  literary  worker  accepts  his  dic- 
tionaries, his  encyclopaedias,  and  his  bib- 
liographical aid,  just  as  be  accepts  the 


CHARLES    ALEXANDER    NELSON 

air  which  he  breathes,  without  thinking 
whence  it  comes  or  even  being  thankful 
for  it.  Yet  without  it,  he  and  his  own 
work  would  be  practically  non-existent. 
One  should  remember  this  fact  at  least 
occasionally,  and  should  give  a  little 
thought  to  those  who  smooth  the  path  of 
the  investigator,  as  Mr.  Nelson  has  done 
with  so  great  an  expenditure  of  time  and 
thought  in  the  course  of  his  life-work. 
At  the  present  time  he  is  President  of  the 
New  York  Library  Club,  and  Secretary  of 
the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America, 


and  we  wish  him  at  least  another  half  cen- 
tury of  useful  effort  and  of  well-earned 
honours. 

■t 
That  the  motor  car  in  fiction  has  come 
to  stay  is  beyond  all  question.     Two  or 
three  years  ago  one  occa- 
The  Motor  sionally  came  across    in 

Car  in  the  magazines  tales  based 

Fiction.  on    the    strange    eccen- 

tricities of  carbureters, 
and  coils,  and  spark  plugs,  and  over- 
heated cylinders,  just  as  five  or  six  years 
ago  it  was  thought  the  proper  thing  for 
the  short-story  writer  to  use  a  golf  course 
as  the  background  for  the  Man  and  the 
Woman,  and  to  flavour  his  narrative  with 
allusions  to  puts  and  punch  bowls  and 
bunkers  and  bad  lies.  But  with  one  or 
two  exceptions  golf  in  fiction  never  went 
far  beyond  the  short  sketch,  and  for  that 
matter  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  writer 
could  have  kept  to  the  "Royal  and  An- 
cient" game  and  been  interesting  through 
an  entire  novel  of  the  conventional  length. 
The  motor  car,  however,  is  another  mat- 
ter, and  the  tremendous  and  genuine  suc- 
cess of  The  Lightning  Conductor  opened 
the  eyes  of  authors  and  publishers  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  new  and  popular 
field  to  be  worked.  The  automobile  is 
very  much  in  evidence  among  the  books 
of  the  present  season.  A  big  red  car  and 
a  mysterious  chauffeur  are  factors  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  The  Van  Suyden 
Sapphires.  The  Motor  Pirate,  whose 
adventures  we  read  last  year,  was  prob- 
ably the  first  gasoline  propelled  highway- 
man to  appear  in  fiction,  but  he  was  by 
no  means  as  striking  and  original  a  char- 
acter as  the  automobile  driving  scamp 
who  assisted  in  the  theft  of  the  Van 
Suyden  jewels.  There  is  a  collection  of 
automobile  stories  entitled  The  Motor- 
Maniacs,  by  Lloyd  Osbourne,  and  if  you 
have  the  slightest  touch  of  the  fever  in 
your  veins  you  will  enjoy  every  line  about 
the  Englishman  who  ultimately  reaches 
the  stage  where  he  writes  of  turning  his 
ancestral  Norman  chapel  into  a  beautiful 
garage:  of  the  Great  Bubble  Syndicate; 
of  Coal  Oil  Johnny,  and  of  the  recalci- 
trant Jones.  These  stories  are  very  much 
above  the  average.  Then  there  are  The 
Black  Motor  Car,  by  Harris  Burland, 
and  S.  E.  Kiser's  Charles,  the  Chauffeur. 
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likely  that  Mr.  Aldrich  contributed  as 
much  again.  An  article  by  Mr.  Phillips 
on  Senator  Aldrich,  entitled  "The  Boss' 
of  the  United  States,''  created  something 
of  a  stir  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  what  bet- 
ter name  could  be  found  for  Savior  than 
the  title  of  that  article  ? 
K 
Mr.  Phillips  is  one  of  that  large  and 
growing  number  of  novelists  who  have 
derived  their  best  practical  training  from 
active  daily  journalism.  By  birth  a 
Hoosier,  his  early  environment  was  rug- 
ged and  stimulating.  From  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  town  of  Madison, 
Indiana,  lie  went  to  De  Pauw  University, 
entering  the  Sophomore  class  at  the  age 
of  fifteen.  The  college  life  of  those  days 
is  reflected  in  The  Cost.  From  De  Pauw 
he  went  to  Princeton,  where  he  took  his 
degree  in  the  class  of  '87.  After  gradu- 
ation he  drifted  into  newspaper  work, 
first  on  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  then  on 
the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette,  then 
on  the  New  York  Sun,  then  on  the  New 


A  good  many  people  are  amusing  them- 
selves by  trying  to  identify  the  originals  of 

some  of  the  characters  of 
David  David  Graham  Phillips's 

Graham  The  Plum   Tree,  a  book 

Phillips.  which  just  now  seems  to 

be  having  considerable 
vogue.  For  instance,  the  portrait  of  Pres- 
ident Bnrbank  is  said  to  be  drawn  from 
President  McKinley:  Senator  Hanna  is 
thought  by  many  to  have  suggested  Sen- 
ator Savior :  while  as  to  the  original  of 
Scarborough,  whose  history  is  continued 
from  The  Cost,  opinion  is  divided  be- 
tween William  Jennings  Brvan  and  Sen- 
ator Beveridge  of  Indiana.  The  latter 
is  generally  favoured  because  lie  is  known 
to  have  been  Mr.  Phillips's  classmate  at 
De  Pauw  University.  The  author,  how- 
ever, when  approached  on  this  point,  dis- 
claims all  intention  of  singling  out  indi- 
viduals of  national  fame  for  praise  or 
pillory,  maintaining  that  his  characters  arc 
composites,  and  that  separate  traits  mav 
readily  be  fastened  on  separate  men.  If. 
for  example.  Mr.  Hanna  contributed 
much  to  the  making  of  Savior,  it  seems 
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York  World,  at  one  time  as  London  corre- 
spondent and  afterwards  as  an  editorial 
writer.  It  was  through  Mr.  Phillips's 
hands  that  there  came  to  the  World  one 
of  the  greatest  "beats"  in  that  news- 
paper's history — the  story  of  the  ramming 
of  the  British  battleship  Victoria  by  the 
Camperdown  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
As  is  usual  with  great  newspaper  "beats," 
it  was  partly  the  result  of  chance.  An 
American  missionary  was  the  only  one  of 
the  many  who  witnessed  the  disaster  from 
ihe  shore  to  realise  its  significance,  and 
he  sent  the  news  to  the  London  office  of 
the  World,  where  Mr.  Phillips  was  in 
charge.  Cabled  (o  this  country,  it  was 
cabled  back  to  London  the  next  day,  and 
in  this  way  was  first  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  English  Government 
and  the  English  press.  Mr.  Phillips's 
first  books  were  written  in  the  moments 
snatched  from  his  daily  journalistic  work. 
His  later  novels,  however,  have  been  done 
more  leisurely,  as  in  January,  1902,  he 
broke  away  entirely  from  newspaper 
work. 


Apart  from  its  merits  as  an  individual 
work,   Richard    Harry's  Port  Arthur,   a 

Monster  Heroism,  is  of 
Moffat,  Yard  interest  as  being  the  first 
and  book  to  be  issued  by  the 

Company.  new    publishing    firm    of 

Moffat,  Yard  and  Com- 
pany, although  the  firm  has  now  been  in 
existence  for  more  than  three  months. 
Before  embarking  on  this  new  venture 
Mr.  William  D.  Moffat  and  Mr.  Robert 
Yard  were  both  widely  known  in  the  pub- 
lishing world,  as  for  a  number  of  years 
they  had  been  connected  with  Messrs. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  To  mention 
that  each  had  at  some  time  edited  the 
magazine  which  was  first  the  Bookbuyer* 
then  the  Lamp,  and  now  is  the  Book- 
buyer  once  more,  is  of  especial  signifi- 
cance and,  in  a  way,  an  aiigurv  of  suc- 
cess, for  among  other  former  editors  of 
that  periodical  are  Mr.  Frank  N.  Double- 
day,  of  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company, 
and  Mr.  Edward  W.  Bok,  who  has  won 
so  wide  an  audience  through  his  clever 
management  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
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ttai.    Like  the  house  of  Scribner,  the  new 
firm  has  a  decided  Princeton  flavour,  as 
Mr.  Yard  was  Princeton,  '83,  and  Mr. 
Moffat  Princeton,  '84. 
K 
A  very  interesting  little  story  in  con- 
nection with  Collier's  Prize  Contest,  to 
which    we   have   alluded 
BruUring  before,   concerns   the 

«,=  N=w,.       ma™Ey,  »  ,wh"*  ;',c 

news    that    he    was    the 

winner  of  the  first  prize 
of  five  thousand  dollars  was  broken  to 
Mr.  Rowland  Thomas.  Mr.  Thomas 
had  comparatively  little  faith  in  '  Fagan." 
which  was  based  on  an  actual  episode 
and  character  which  had  come  under  his 
observation  during  the  two  years  that  he 


was  teaching  in  the  Philippines,  but 
pinned  all  his  hopes  on  "The  Land  of 
Sunshine  and  Shadow,"  the  other  story 
that  he  had  submitted  in  the  competition. 
When  it  was  decided  that  the  first  prize 
was  to  be  given  to  "Fagan,"  Mr.  Albert 
Lee,  of  Collier's,  wrote  to  Mr.  Thomas, 
saying  nothing  of  the  award,  but  intimat- 
ing that  one  of  his  stories  was  to  be 
among  those  purchased,  and  asking  him 
to  come  to  N'ew  York  in  order  to  discuss 
some  articles  about  the  Philippines  which 
the  magazine  wished  him  to  undertake. 
Without  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the 
real  state  of  affairs.  Mr.  Thomas  came. 
He  was  met  by  Mr.  Lee  and  taken  to  the 
home  of  Mr.  Collier,  where  he  met.  be- 
sides Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Charles  Belmont 
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Davis,  Mr.  Norman  Hapgood,  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Ruhl,  and  Mr.  Robert  Collier,  of 
the  Weekly's  staff,  and  Mr.  Walter  H. 
Page.  The  company  sat  down  to  dinner, 
during  which  every  topic  was  dicussed 
with  the  exception  of  the  Prize  Contest. 
Finally,  during  a  lull  in  the  conversa- 
tion, Mr.  Collier  arose  and,  holding  up 
his  glass,  said:  "Now  that  we  are  here, 
I  wish  to  propose  a  health  to  the  winner 
of  the  first  prize."  Every  one,  including 
Mr.  Thomas,  rose  and  held  up  his  glass. 
Mr.  Collier  went  on  :  "The  health  of  the 
winner  of  the  Five-Thousand- Dollar 
Prize — Mr.  Rowland  Thomas." 
it 
A  novel  which  impresses  us  as  being 
distinctly  above  the  average  is  Mr. 
Nerval  Richardson's  The 

Mr.  Norval  *****  <  HoPe>  \  *"* 

Richardaon.  °f    the    siege    of    Vicks- 

burg.  It  is  the  author  s 
first  book,  and  was  writ- 
ten in  the  short  space  of  six  weeks.  The 
idea  of  the  tale  first  came  to  Mr.  Richard- 
son when  the  interest  and  work  on  the 
National  Park  was  started  in  Vicksburg. 
The  deeper  he  went  into  the  subject,  the 
more  interesting  he  found  it.     It  was  a 


unique  situation  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States — a  small  town  resisting  the 
force  of  a  huge  army  and  enduring  for 
six  weeks  a  steady  bombardment,  which 
was  kept  up  continually  night  and  day. 
The  local  colour  and  atmosphere  of  the 
time  he  found  in  a  correspondence  which 
was  carried  on  during  the  siege.  In  one 
way,  Mr.  Richardson  was  particularly 
fitted  to  write  on  a  subject  of  the  kind 
without  sectional  prejudice,  as  his  father 
was  from  Massachusetts  and  his  mother 
a  Southern  woman. 


In  common  with  other  unreasonable 
beings  we  hate  masterpieces  in  transla- 
tion, and  on  going  to  see 
Two  Literary  the  English  version  of 
Experiments  The  Misanthrope,  recent- 
on  the  Stage,  ly  presented  by  Mr. 
Mansfield  in  New  York, 
we  feared  the  worst.  In  the  first  place, 
Moliere  could  not  be  translated,  and  in 
the  second  place,  Mr.  Mansfield  for  some 
years  past  had  been  tricked  by  that  siren 
voice  of  his  into  the  manners  of  grand 
opera.  He  no  longer  asked  himself  how 
much  meaning  he  could  extract  from  his 
lines,  but  how  much  melody;  hence  he 
often  left  the  impression  of  beautiful  but 
untimely  noise  and  misdirected  musical 
purposes.    On  these  two  counts  we  con- 
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demned  the  venture  in  advance.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  translation  though 
ruthless  to  the  felicities  of  phrase  was 
true  to  the  spirit  of  the  original  and  kept 
much  of  its  vigour  and  saliency.  It  did 
not  fall  into  insipidity  by  attempting  to 
render  it  into  equivalent  English  verse. 
And  Mr.  Mansfield  broke  completely  with 
his  habits  and  kept  his  voice  down  to  the 
business  in  hand.  To  those  who  have 
seen  it  in  the  "home  of  Moliere,"  in  its 
native  tongue  and  with  perfect  castes, 
our  guileless  praises  will  seem  pitiful. 
But  having  no  sacred  memories  of  the 
Come  die  Franchise  for  it  to  compete 
with,  chastened  by  frequent  contact  with 
the  American  stage  as  it  is,  at  a  time  when 
a  Mr.  Pinero  is  relatively  huge  and  even 
a  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch  is  no  light  matter,  in 
a  season  of  Proud  Lairds,  Freedom  of 
Suzanncs,  Firm  of  Cunningham  and  less, 
we  may  point  to  Mr.  Mansfield's  Alceste 
as  a  pelican  in  the  wilderness,  sparrow 
on  the  house-top,  owl  in  the  desert.  It 
was  the  most  interesting  experiment  made 
on  our  stage  during  the  past  year. 


In  the  debate  that  has  been  going  on 
among  Frenchmen  for  more  than  two 
centuries  as  to  just  how  ridiculous 
Moliere  meant  Alceste  to  be,  Mr.  Mans- 
field has  evidentlv  chosen  the  more  ob- 
vious  side.  His  Alceste  is  plainly  for 
our  derision.  There  is  no  sympathy 
whatever  with  his  hatred  of  hypocrisy 
and  small  deceits,  his  anger  at  injustice, 
his  generous  impulses  and  courage.  It 
is  simply  the  headlong,  egotistic,  ill-man- 
nered, preposterous  Alceste,  whose  fate 
is  no  more  regretted  than  that  of  a  bull 
in  the  china  shop.  It  is  the  Alceste  of 
the  earlier  stage.  Nowadays  we  are  not 
content  with  merely  laughing  at  the  Al- 
cestes  and  the  Don  Quixotes.  Humani- 
tarian compunctions  spoil  the  sport.  The 
Bon  Tdealiste  and  the  Revolte  which,  as 
a  French  critic  savs,  are  hidden  awav  in 
som^  corner  of  us  demand  more  clemency 
in  t£te  rendering  of  Alceste.  We  lack  that 
remorseless  seventeenth-century  sense  of 
th£?ridiculous.  But  Mr.  Mansfield's  Al- 
ceste if  somewhat  archaic  was  authentic, 
credible,  and  played  with  much  spirit,  and 
he  triumphed  over  a  bad  caste  and  over 
adverse  influences,  academic  and  Philis- 


tine, the  prejudices  of  those  who,  having 
seen  it  on  the  French  stage,  thought  the 
case  hopeless,  and  of  those  who  expect  to 
find  an  old  work  of  art  less  novel  than 
the  wretched  market  products  of  the  pres- 
ent moment. 


Another  event,  regarded  as  of  good 
literary  omen,  was  Mrs.  Le  Moyne's  pres- 
entation of  Browning's  Blot  in  the 
'Scutcheon.  It  found  many  sympathis- 
ers and  was  warmly  praised  by  people 
of  the  conscientious,  stage-elevating  sort 
who  think  that  literature  whether  it  has 
any  dramatic  qualities  or  not  can  of  it- 
self redeem  the  theatre.  We  doubt  if 
any  one  with  an  honest  appreciation  of 
Browning  at  his  best  ever  cared  a  rap 
for  The  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon  as  a  poem. 
One  would  not  suppose  from  internal  evi- 
dence that  Browning  wrote  it,  except 
perhaps  for  the  little  song  that  Mertoun 
sings  under  Mildred's  window,  and  this, 
by  the  way,  Mrs.  Le  Moyne  expunged 
from  the  play.  As  a  drama  it  has  never 
deserved  anv  serious  attention,  and  seen 
on  the  stage  it  is  to  be  viewed  only  as 
a  solemn  memorial  rite  in  honour  of  a 
dead  poet.  Written  by  Browning  at  the 
age  of  thirty-one  and  in  such  a  hurry  that 
he  fell  between  the  two  stools  of  poetry 
and  the  drama,  it  is  merely  interesting 
as  one  of  his  mistakes.  It  was  intelli- 
gently played,  and  in  having  Miss  Grace 
Elliston,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women 
on  the  stage,  for  Mildred,  got  more  than 
it  deserved. 


In  The  Proud  Laird,  written  by  the 
two  players  Cosmo  Hamilton  and  Charles 

Cartwright,  the  heir  to 
The  an    ancient    but    impov- 

Usual  erished    Scottish    estate, 

Thing.  the  head  of  a  diminished 

clan  and  the  lord  of  a 
ramshackle  mediaeval  castle  returns  home 
from  Oxford  with  some  modern  notions. 
He  feels  the  absurdity  of  his  shabbv  gran- 
deur and  the  contrast  between  his  family's 
lordly  pretensions  and  his  leaking  roof. 
He  and  a  young  American  heiress,  4iis 
mother's  guest,  are  tricked  into  a  be- 
trothal by  the  familiar  device  of  making 
each  think  the  other  is  in  love.    It  is  bro- 
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ken  off  when  they  discover  the  trick,  but 
renewed  by  another  familiar  stage  strat- 
agem, the  lady  pretending  to  lose  her 
money  and  learning  thereby  that  she  is 
loved  for  herself  alone.  Some  pleasure 
might  have  been  afforded  by  a  dexter- 
ous treatment  of  the  main  situation,  the 
embarrassment  of  a  modern  man  in  the 
trappings  of  an  ancient  chieftain.  But 
an  actor-made  play  is  seldom  concerned 
with  conditions  or  with  character.  It  is 
a  play  of  points  emphasised  to  the  point 
of  blatancy.  And  British  humour  of  the 
staple  sort  calmly  reckons  on  the  most  in- 
credible obtuseness.  The  Proud  Laird 
left  one  with  the  general  feeling  of  hav- 
ing been  incessantly  poked  in  the  ribs.  In 
The  Freedom  of  Suzanne  and  The  Firm 
of  Cunningham  the  writers  did  not  so 
grossly  miss  their  opportunities,  but  in 
choosing  the  most  conventional  of  sub- 
jects and  an  atmosphere  of  mild  femi- 
nine intrigue  with  obvious  denouements, 


they  allowed  themselves  little  chance. 
The  former,  however,  was  carried  off 
pleasantly  enough  by  the  high  spirits  of 
Miss  Marie  Tempest.  The  assumption 
underlying  both  plays  is  that  we  shall 
always  and  in  all  imaginable  circum- 
stances be  profoundly  interested  in  the 
question  whether  a  female  stage  figure, 
with  or  without  human  verisimilitude,  will 
in  the  long  run  prove  unfaithful  to  an- 
other stage  figure,  symbolically  a  man 
and  husband.  Will  the  end  be  x  -y,  di- 
vorce, ruin,  with  the  sterner  critics  call- 
ing it  immoral,  and  the  other  sort  rejoic- 
ing in  a  "problem"?  Or  will  it  wind  up 
safely  as  x  +  y.  with  the  home  preserved, 
and  wedlock  vindicated,  and  good  men 
calling  it  "clean  and  wholesome"?  The 
ethics  of  the  conventional  play  are  the 
ethics  of  unrealised  human  quantities,  and 
we  are  apt  not  to  care  much  how  the  peo- 
ple behave,  when  the  women  are  jr's  and 
the  men  are  .r's. 
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The  spirit  of  spelling  reform  is  abroad 
in    France   as   well   as   in   the   English- 
speaking  world,  but  per- 
Spelling  haps     our     spelling     re- 

Reform  in  formers    might    take    a 

France.  lesson  from  their  breth- 

ren south  of  the  Channel 
and  learn  from  them  how  to  improve  and 
modernise  without  revolutionising  the 
orthography  of  an  historic  language. 
True,  the  French  reformer  is  held  in 
check  not  only  by  the  nature  of  the  lan- 
guage with  which  he  deals,  but  also  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  to  win  the  assent  of 
recognised  authorities,  clothed  with  real 
power  in  the  matter.  These  authorities 
are  two  in  number,  the  Conseil  Superieur 
de  Tin  struct!  on  Publique  and  the  French 
Academy.  The  latter,  as  is  well  known, 
publishes  from  time  to  time  a  dictionary, 
which  is  almost  universally  accepted  as  a 
standard,  but  which  is  not  legally  bind- 
ing, while  the  latter  prescribes  rules  for 
the  schools  where  the  language  is  taught, 


and  for  the  numberless  state  examina- 
tions where  the  knowledge  of  it  is  tested. 
Just  now  these  two  authorities  do  not 
agree;  the  Conseil  is  much  more  radical 
than  the  Academy.  In  the  name  of  a 
committee  appointed  from  among  its 
members  by  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, Professor  Paul  Meyer,  the 
greatest  romance  philologist  in  France, 
has  just  published  a  remarkable  report 
aiming  at  the  simplification  of  French 
spelling.  The  perusal  of  the  report  is 
highly  interesting  even  for  those  who  are 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  tendencies  man- 
ifested by  its  signer,  as  it  contains  what 
must  be  recognised  as  an  authoritative 
history  of  French  orthography.  The  fact 
is  there  brought  out  that  mainly  by  the 
dropping  of  superfluous  letters  the  third 
edition  of  the  dictionary  of  the  Academy, 
issued  in  1740,  altered  the  spelling  of  no 
less  than  five  thousand  words,  or  about 
one  in  every  five  that  it  contained. 
Clearly,    Professor   Paul   Meyer    would 
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like  to  do  at  least  as  much  as  that.  His 
committee  strove  to  go  as  near  as  prac- 
ticable in  the  direction  of  phonetic  spell- 
ing. One  of  its  most  radical  propositions 
is  to  reserve  the  letter  g  for  such  words 
as  gare  or  grand,  giving  it  always  the 
pronunciation  it  has  in  those  words, 
which  would  result  in  substituting  the 
spellings  gerre,  Gillaume  for  the  present 
guerre,  Guillaume;  in  the  other  words  in 
which  g  is  now  used  /  would  be  substi- 
tuted, and  manjer  would  take  the  place 
of  manger.  Whether  the  Academy  ought 
to  be  much  blamed  for  refusing  to  assent 
to  such  a  change  may  be  seriously 
doubted.  The  double  pronunciation  of  c 
and  in  a  smaller  degree  of  g  is  such  a 
universally  accepted  fact  among  nations 
using  the  Latin  alphabet  that  the  need  of 
disturbing  this  state  of  things  ought  to 
be  clearly  established  before  it  is  at- 
tempted to  introduce  such  a  sweeping 
change  in  our  spelling  habits.  Upon 
other  points  the  Academy's  resistance  to 
phonetising  French  spelling  ought  to  be 
upheld.  For  instance,  the  committee 
recommends  the  spelling  niaize  instead  of 
niaise  for  the  feminine  of  niais;  but  what 
for  the  masculine  when  the  s  is  silent? 
Shall  it  be  niaiz?  And  shall  we  intro- 
duce silent  z  as  a  new  mute  letter?  Is 
not  this  complication  instead  of  simpli- 
fication ? 


But  where  the  Academy's  stand  cannot 
be  understood  is  when  it  opposes  doing 
away  with  superfluous  letters,  such  as  the 
p  of  temps  or  corps  and  the  g  of  doigt, 
and  the  substitution  of  f  for  ph  in  such 
words  as  philosophie  or  physiologie. 
The  Academy,  besides  fearing  thus  to 
make  the  etymology  of  the  word  less 
visible,  is  afraid  of  altering  what  it  calls 
"the  figure  of  the  words."  Does  the 
Academv  think  the  words  have  always 
had  the  same  outward  appearance  as 
now  ?  The  spellings  cors,  terns,  doit  may 
be  found  in  numbers  of  volumes  printed 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  If  adopted, 
the  new  spelling  would  soon  have  as 
familiar  a  look  as  the  older  one  now  has ; 
and  as  to  filosofie,  why  would  it  be  hurt- 
ful to  the  French,  when  filosotia  is  daily 
used  in  Italy  without  ruining  the  coun- 
try ?    The  Academy  grants  very  little.    It 


consents  to  drop  the  circumflex  accent  in 
such  words  as  foret,  appret,  etc.  It  reg- 
ularises the  plural  of  the  words  ending 
in  ott,  so  that  in  the  future  the  popular 
soupe  aux  choux  will  become  the  soupe 
aux  chous,  only  a  half-way  measure,  as 
it  ought  to  be  the  soupe  axis  chous;  it 
allows  in  a  number  of  cases  the  substi- 
tution of  a  single  for  a  double  consonant, 
and  this  is  about  all.  It  is  not  enough ; 
it  is  only  a  beginning.  The  Conseil 
Superieur  may  do  a  little  more.  And  if 
the  two  official  authorities  remain  too 
timid,  the  public  press  will  have  to  step 
in,  and  who  knows  but  that  a  congress 
of  proof-readers  may  not  show  the 
French  the  way  to  salvation? 


Cyrano  II — such  ought  to  have  been 
the   title   of   the   play   produced   at   the 

Gaiete      in      Paris      by 

Coquelin,  and  the  author 

"Cyrano  II."        of      which      is      Catulle 

Mendes,  the  quondam 
son-in-law  of  Theophile 
Gautier.  Cyrano  was  a  second-rate  poet 
and  humourist  of  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  so  was  Scarron. 
He  was  distinguished  from  all  others  by 
an  unusual  physical  feature,  his  enor- 
mous nose,  which  made  him  very  homely. 
Scarron  was  a  cripple.  He  was,  until 
Rostand's  drama  called  attention  to  him, 
all  but  forgotten.  So  would  Scarron 
have  been  if  his  widow  had  not  become 
the  morganatic  wife  of  Louis  XIV. 
Mendes,  or  rather  Catulle,  "our  Catul- 
lus," as  the  Parisians  fondly  call  him,  had 
a  fine  theme  to  handle,  if  he  had  had  in 
him  the  je  tie  sais  quoi  which  distin- 
guishes the  dramatic  poet  from  the  liter- 
ary artist.  His  Scarron  will  be  read  for 
its  beautiful  lines,  but  not  even  Coquelin's 
masterly  acting  could  keep  it  upon  the 
boards  for  more  than  a  few  weeks.  And 
yet  Mendes  might  have  done  better.  The 
writer  of  these  lines  remembers  attend- 
ing at  the  Odeon  years  ago  at  about  the 
time  of  Catulle's  runaway  match  with  his 
now  divorced  wife,  the  fascinating  Judith 
Gautier,  a  drama  of  his  Les  Frhes 
d'Azmes,  which  held  out  great  promise. 
But  instead  of  concentrating  his  ener- 
gies upon  the  drama,  Mendes  frittered 
away  his  gifts  upon  all  sorts  of  produc- 
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tions,  from  the  newspaper  chronique  to 
the  roman  porno graphique,  and  the  result 
is  that  Cyrano  II  is  about  as  unlike 
Cyrano  as  Napoleon  III  was  unlike 
Napoleon ! 


In  a  little  magazine  called  Ability,  of 
which  Vol.  L,  No.  1,  has  just  come  to  us 
from  San  Francisco,  we  find  this  account 
of  what  Jack  London  writes  to  the  liter- 
ary aspirants  who  want  him  to  find  a  pub- 
lisher for  their  books : 

Oakland,  Cal.,  February  20,  1905. 

Dear  Sir:  Every  time  a  writer  tells  the 
truth  about  a  manuscript  (or  book)  to  a 
friend-author,  he  loses  that  friend,  or  sees 
that  friendship  dim  and  fade  away  to  a  ghost 
of  what  it  was  formerly. 

Every  time  a  writer  tells  the  truth  about  a 
manuscript  (or  book)  to  a  stranger-author, 
he  makes  an  enemy. 

If  the  writer  loves  his  friend  and  fears  to 
lose  him,  he  lies  to  his  friend. 

But  what's  the  good  of  straining  himself  to 
lie  to  strangers? 

And,  with  like  insistence,  what's  the  good 
of  making  enemies  anyway? 

Furthermore,  a  known  writer  is  over- 
whelmed by  requests  from  strangers  to  read 
their  work  and  pass  judgment  upon  it.  This 
is  properly  the  work  of  a  literary  bureau.  A 
writer  is  not  a  literary  bureau.  If  he  is  foolish 
enough  to  become  a  literary  bureau  he  will 
cease  to  be  a  writer.  He  won't  have  any  time 
to  write. 

Also,  as  a  charitable  literary  bureau,  he  will 
receive  no  pay.  Wherefore  he  will  soon  go 
bankrupt  and  himself  live  upon  the  charity 
of  his  friends  (if  he  has  not  already  made 
them  all  enemies  by  telling  them  the  truth), 
while  he  will  behold  his  wife  and  children 
wend  their  melancholy  way  to  the  poorhouse. 

Sympathy  for  the  struggling  unknown  is  all 
very  well.  It  is  beautiful — but  there  are  so 
many  struggling  unknowns,  something  like  sev- 
eral millions  of  them.  And  sympathy  can  be 
worked  too  hard.  Sympatfiy  begins  at  home. 
The  writer  would  far  rather  allow  the  multi- 
tudinous unknowns  to  remain  unknown  than 
to  allow  his  near  and  dear  ones  to  occupy 
pauper  pallets  and  potter's  fields. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jack  London. 


About  two  years  ago  we  published  in 
these  columns  a  series  of  curious  letters 

which  Mr.  Charles  Han- 
son Towne  had  collected 


"More  Literary 
Impossibilities" 


from  the  mass  of  corre- 
spondence which  invari- 
ably comes  to  an  editor's 
desk.  In  many  instances  the  letters  were 
in  themselves  so  incredibly  absurd  that 
numerous  readers  doubted  their  authen- 
ticity, although  we  had  assured  them  of 
our  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Towne.  Moreover,  our  own  experience 
in  receiving  strange  editorial  letters  gave 
us  no  ground  to  doubt  the  genuineness 
of  our  contributor's  quotations  from  his 
files.  The  letters  which  follow  have  come 
to  a  certain  magazine  during  the  past 
year  and  have  brightened,  unknown  to 
their  authors,  many  a  sad  and  busy  day. 
A  man  from  some  obscure  town  in  Cali- 
fornia whose  effusions  had  been  repeat- 
edly rejected,  invented  this  delightfully 
ingenious  scheme  for  making  his  friends 
believe  that  at  last  he  had  found  his  way 
into  the  magazines.  In  forwarding  his 
manuscript,  he  wrote  to  the  editor  thus: 

Dear  Sir:  This  is  a  small  place  where  I 
live,  and  whenever  a  story  of  mine  comes  back, 
the  whole  village  knows  it.  Now,  I  know  you 
don't  want  the  enclosed  MS.,  but  I'm  sending 
it  along  just  the  same,  together  with  a  post- 
card, which  I  beg  you  to  remail  to  me.  The 
post-mistress  will  read  it,  of  course,  and  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  within  three  hours  the 
news  of  what  is  on  it  will  be  all  over  town. 
I  will  know  when  it  comes  that  my  MS.  is 
rejected,  and  you  need  never  return  it  to  me. 
But  please  mail  the  card  to  me,  and  win  my 
everlasting  gratitude. 

The  post-card  had  been  carefully  type- 
written and  self-addressed.  It  bore  these 
words : 

Dear  Sir:  Your  MS.  received,  and  accepted. 
Will  write  you  fully  regarding  it  as  soon  as 
possible.     Is  $100  a  satisfactory  price? 

Yours  truly, 
Publishing  Company. 


Often  there  come  to  an  editor  pleasing 
epistles  in  rhyme,  and  the  worse  the 
rhythm  is  the  more  delighted  is  the  tired 
reader  of  manuscripts.     Space  will  not 
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permit  the  quotation  of  an  entire  letter 
written  in  this  form — it  contained  nine 
stanzas  of  varying  length — but  here  are 
several  lines  which  will  give  a  good  idea 
of  the  author's  naive  stvle.  She  entitled 
her  "poem" 

WROTE  BY  ONE  WHO  LOVES  TO  RITE. 

It's  my  chief  delight 
To  rite  and  rite  and  rite, 
And  if  my  riting  had  any  sense 
It  wood  pay  all  my  expense. 

Of  the  poverty  of  poets  we  often  read, 
But  author's  of  stories  invarably  succeed. 
All  who  an  interesting  story  reads 
Is  made  very  happy  indeed. 

A  young  man  thus  burst  into  song : 

Dear  Editor,  I'm  broke, 
And  so  I  send  this  joke. 
I  need  your  dough  and  hope  that  you 
Will  care  to  use  my  poor  jokes  two. 
Now,  if  you  don't  I  shall  be  sad, 
For  your  cash  I  need  very  bad. 

H 

And  a  woman  living  on  a  ranch  in 
the  far  West,  who  had,  as  she  told  the 
editor  in  twelve  closely  written  pages  of 
bad  English,  been  reading  stories  of  the 
400,  ended  her  letter  with  this  remarkable 
question : 

Who  are  this  wonderful  smart  set 

Who  in  all  the   stories  are  named? 

And  where,  may  I  ask,  are  they  found, 

For  what,  if  you  please,  are  they  famed? 

I  know  my  ambition  flies  high, 

But  make  me  acquainted  with  them, 

I  promise  to  make  my  best  bow — 

Write  a  sonnet,  too,  with  my  pen : 

I  desire  to  know  the  smart  set, 

Now  please,  oh.  please,  don't  look  so  fierce 

And  should  you  decide  to  be  kind, 

Well — my  name  is  Ada  J.  Pearce. 

P.S.    If  you  use  the  enclosed  you  will  please 

to  remit 
As  to  you  may  seem  rightly  and  justly 

is  fit. 

Those  who  think  sentiment  is  dead 
should  read  this  note,  which  accompanied 
an  inspiring  versifier's  sonnet  on  "Renun- 
ciation" : 

Dear  Editor:    Sitting  in  the  twilight  I  have 
been  impelled  to  write  the  enclosed.     Is  there 


any   worth   in  it?     I   think  not — and  yet   im- 
pulse urges  me  to  send  it. 

* 

Another  young  miss  from  the  country, 
in  submitting  a  "poem,"  told  the  editor 
it  was  not  her  best  work.  "I  have  many 
others,"  she  wrote,  "a  very  good  one  en- 
titled 'Farewell  to  Summer/  also  'Beauti- 
ful Autumn  Days/  'The  Sadness  of  the 
Rain/ and  a  pretty 'Christmas  Greeting/  " 
Then  in  a  postscript  she  added  that  she 
"also  wrote  advertisement  poetry,"  and 
urged  the  editor  to  send  her  name  and 
address  to  "a  book  and  valentine  publish- 
ing house  and  also  publishers  of  singing 
and  instruction  books."    He  never  did  so. 

When  a  letter  like  this  comes  from 
Indian  Territory,  signed  "A  Constant 
Reader  and  Admirer,"  the  editor  feels  a 
real  interest  in  his  correspondent : 

Deak  Sir  :  I  have  a  sure  thing  bet.  I  win 
either  way.  If  you  publish  enclosed  nonsense 
— which  a  sane  editor  forbid — Fame.  If  you 
refuse,  a  bottle  of  something  rare  in  the  Ter- 
ritory ! 

The  contributor  who  is  in  financial 
straits,  and  frankly  says  so,  is  very  com- 
mon :  but  usually  he  requests  money  in 
more  humble  terms  than  this  writer : 

Gentlemen  :  Send  me  your  cheque  for  $100 
for  the  enclosed  piece.  I  find  that  the  roof 
over  my  veranda  needs  repairing. 


A  great  many  letters  flow  into  the 
editorial  desk  which  are  so  hopelessly  il- 
literate that  the  manuscripts  accompany- 
ing them,  or  which  threaten  to  follow, 
are  never  read.  But  these  letters  are,  if 
their  writers  but  knew  it,  highly  appreci- 
ated by  the  recipients,  not  merely  because 
they  are  amusing,  but  because  they  re- 
quire no  reply !  An  editor's  correspon- 
dence consumes  an  immense  amount  of 
his  time,  and  he  has  to  learn  the  art  of 
sifting  his  mail,  throwing  out  those  letters 
which  it  will  do  no  good  to  answer.  For 
instance,  a  man  who  writes  thus  should 
have  no  encouragement  in  a  literary 
career : 

Dere  sir  i  rite  storys.  my  reglar  visit  to 
N.  Y.  is  listed  for  July  6.  if  you  wish  too 
conferr    with    me   lett   me    no ;    papers   under 
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seprate  cover  tells  something  of  me,  flatring 
of  course. 


Then  there  is  the  correspondent  who 
lias  an  exalted  opinion  of  his  talents,  and, 
introducing  himself  through  a  hopelessly 
poor  AJS.,  expects  instant  recognition. 
Here  is  one  who  is  delightful : 

Gentlemen  :  A  short  time  ago  I  submitted 
my  MS.  to  you  entitled  my  trials  with  the 
serpants  of  Africa.  It  was  at  the  suggestion  of 
some  ladies  and  gentlemen  I  submitted  it  to 
you.  Parties  that  are  great  readers  of  your 
magazine. 

still  I  was  a  little  skeptical  about  your  per- 
chasing  with  a  view  to  publication  hense  my 
not  inclosing  stamps  for  return  ...  I  can 
write  many  more  interesting  storys  as  I  have 
been  a  grate  traveller  to  all  parts  of  this  mun- 
dane. Both  as  gent  of  leisure  and  a  nautical 
man  and  now  am  permanently  located  here  in 
Wyoming  as  I  love  this  climate. 

if  such  a  man  as  Kipling  can  make  such  a 
hit  with  his  writing's  (as  a  great  reader  I  fail 
to  see  anything  in  his  storys  that  are  interest- 
ing) i  should  think  *  have  had  greater  advan- 
tages than  he  had  anyway  in  education,  travel, 
also  financially.  I  am  a  typical  New  Yorker, 
but  Wyoming  has  one  my  heart,  i  shall  kindly 
submit  storys  for  your  inspection. 


Here  is  another  Wyoming  correspon- 
dent whose  letter  is  an  example  of  nu- 
merous others: 

I  see  in  your  magazine  that  you  will  publish 
short  storys  and  I  have  one  that  no  one  can 
tell  how  it  will  end  when  they  are  half  way 
threw.  I  will  sell  it  cheep  an  get  it  copyriteded 
if  you  think  you  would  like  it  and  if  you  will 
make  me  a  offer  you  may  have  it  cheep:  the 
title  is  the  undecided  lover,  are  two  girls 
with  one  lover  it  fills  41  pages  of  tablet  paper, 
hoping  to  get  a  faverbell  answer  i  remain  truly 
yours. 

* 

From  Arkansas  comes  this  undiscov- 
ered genius: 

I  am  a  thirteen  year  old  girl  and  I  am  in  the 
eight  grade.  In  Feb.  I  started  a  book  and  in 
July  I  finished  it.  It  contains  21  chapters.  It 
is  by  no  means  a  novel  but  a  pure  interesting 
family  story  very  exciting  and  delightful.  It 
-would  be  a  very  nice  story  to  print  "continued 
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in  your  magazine.  I  would  be  satisfied  with 
a  small  price  for  my  first  story  and  afterwoods 
I  would  write  another  still  better  as  I  have  a 
fine  literary  talent 

A  New  York  aspirant  recently  wrote 
to  an  editor  that  he  was  "a  young  lyric, 
just  in  my  infancy."  Perhaps  he  knew 
what  that  meant.  The  editor  didn't. 
And  a  seventeen-year-old  youth  wrote  to 
the  same  editor,  telling  him  that  he  would 
like  to  write  stories  so  that  he  could  have 
a  little  money  to  invest  in  business.  "Hav- 
ing got  ten  medals,"  he  concluded,  "and 
testimonials  at  the  various  schools  I  have 
attended  for  English  composition,  thought 
I  was  qualified  to  start  this  work."  Many 
correspondents  go  into  interesting;  details 
about  their  personal  history;  but  the 
editor  hasn't  time  to  thank  these  simple 
folk  for  their  confidence.  He  appreciates 
it,  nevertheless.  Surely  this  young  wo- 
man was  frank  and  earnest.  In  sending 
her  MS.  she  wrote : 

You  see  I  am  aspiring  rather  lofty, — send- 
ing my  poor  production  of  what  I  fear  is  a 
none  too  fertile  brain,  to  your  fine  magazine. 
But  I  am  another  instance  of  the  "great  Amer- 
ican hog,"  and  I  am  resolved  to  devote  my 
energies  to  the  leading  literary  gems.  I  am 
not  building  marvellous  air-castles,  which  re- 
veal me  to  myself  on  the  pedestal  of  an  Emer- 
son or  Dickens,  but  one  does  not  like  to  bury 
the  talents  which  might  be  improved.  ...  I 
have  been  foolish  enough  to  flatter  myself  that 
I  can  equal  some  of  the  stories  you  publish; 
but  never  having  enjoyed  notoriety  beyond  the 
schoolroom,  I  am  not  looking  for  any  wonders 
to  arise  from  my  poor  efforts ;  and  never  hav- 
ing enjoyed,  or  suffered,  as  the  case  may  be,  a 
romance  of  my  own,  my  stories  may  not 
breathe  sincerity.  However.  I  have  an  ex- 
tremely vivid  imagination  which  may  supply 
the  defects  of  my  experience. 


Mr.  Oscar  L.  Triggs  recently  brought 
suit  against  a  newspaper  on  the  ground 

that  by  misrepresentation 
"In  the  Van  and  ridicule  it  was  in  part 
of  the  responsible   for  the  loss 

Thinkers."  of    his   professorship    at 

Chicago  University. 
Counsel  for  the  defence,  in  order  to  test 
Mr.  Triggs's  qualifications  for  the  chair 
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of  English  literature,  examined  him  as 
to  the  degree  of  his  familiarity  with 
Romeo  and  Juliet  Mr.  Triggs  was  un- 
able to  recall  the  names  of  the  characters 
or  the  place  where  the  scene  was  laid. 
He  was  not  concerned,  said  he,  with  these 
details,  but  rather  with  the  underlying 
motives  of  the  play.  As  to  the  much- 
quoted  dictum  that  in  constructive  genius 
Shakespeare  was  inferior  to  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Mr.  Triggs  declared  that  his 
estimate  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
founder  and  patron  of  Chicago  Univer- 
sity. That  facetious  writers  for  the  news- 
papers have  exaggerated  Mr.  Triggs's 
absurdity  to  the  point  of  libel  is  now 
established,  for  the  jury  awarded  him  six 
cents  damages.  They  have,  moreover, 
prepared  the  readers  of  Mr.  Triggs's  new 
magazine  for  disappointment.  Its  title  is 
To-morrow  and  it  is  further  described 
as  "A  Monthly  Handbook  of  the  Chang- 
ing Order."  Though  there  is  about  it  a 
certain  swagger  of  radicalism,  it  is  on 
the  whole  a  tame  and  familiar  publica- 
tion. 

I  would  march  in  the  van  of  the  thinkers, 
Bear  the  brunt  in  the  front  of  the  fray 

That  is  waged  with  the  dogma-tinkers 
Whose  thought  is  the  thought  of  Cathay. 

is  the  Tyrtaeus  strain  that  opens  the 
April  number,  and  as  we  proceed  we 
learn  that  "the  wages  of  materialism  is 
death — death  physical  and  moral  and 
spiritual,,,  and  that  socialism  is  in  the 
air  and  that  copper  is  the  curse  of  Mon- 
tana and  that  the  universities  are  asleep 
and  that  Russia  is  on  the  verge  of  revo- 
lution. All  this  in  a  tone  of  desperate 
valour,  as  if  editor  and  contributors  were 
hourly  expecting  each  platitude  to  be  their 
last.  They  nerve  themselves  by  battle- 
hymns  into  saying  the  sort  of  things  that 
we  hear  at  a  tea-table.  Mr.  Triggs  can- 
not even  attack  the  trusts  without  feeling 
himself  a  hero. 


So  from  the  perusal  of  To-morrow  we 
conclude  with  regret  that  Mr.  Triggs  is 
not  nearly  so  radical  as  he  would  like  to 
be  or  so  queer  as  we  had  hoped  to  find 


him.  There  are  thousands  of  Triggses 
everywhere  you  turn.  You  pick  up  some 
"advanced  thought"  publication  in  quest 
of  strange  adventures  and  find  only  milk- 
and-water.  The  "new  thinker,"  appar- 
ently, is  merely  a  man  who  does  not  know 
what  other  people  have  already  thought. 
The  West  is  full  of  these  pioneering  il- 
lusions and  they  are  always  asserting 
squatter  rights  in  the  backyards  of  other 
people's  intellects.  That  is  why  President 
Roosevelt  so  fascinates  them  when  he 
sets  his  teeth  firmly  into  one  of  Dr. 
Watt's  hymns.  Not  that  Triggses  are 
found  onlv  in  the  West.  Thev  abound 
wherever  men  have  so  little  faith  in  one 
another  that  they  think  nothing  goes 
without  saying.  A  Triggs,  if  we  may  at- 
tempt a  definition,  is  a  man  who  aspires 
to  an  egregiousness  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  nature.  He  is  a  fugitive  from  com- 
monplace, but  without  the  means  of  ef- 
fecting his  escape. 

The  second  annual  dinner  of  the  Peri- 
odical Publishers'  Association,  given  at 
Lakewood  on  the  evening  of  May  nth, 
deserves  to  be  recorded  in  a  more  endur- 
ing place  than  in  the  columns  of  the 
ephemeral  daily  papers.  The  dinner  and 
the  reception  preceding  it  were  planned 
on  a  very  broad  scale  and  the  plans  were 
carried  out  with  taste,  tact  and  dignity. 
There  were  three  hundred  guests,  pub- 
lic men,  editors,  publishers,  authors  and 
artists.  The  speakers  were  Frank  N. 
Doubleday,  the  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  who  told  a 
story  of  a  woman  who  boasted  that  she 
could  "read  Henry  James  in  the  origi- 
nal," Dr.  Lyman  Abbot.  Charles  Battell 
Loomis.  Francis  E.  Leupp,  Melville 
Stone,  Professor  Lounsbury,  F.  Hopkin- 
son  Smith,  Holman  F.  Day,  and  George 
Ade,  who  in  response  to  the  toast  "The 
Business  End  of  a  Periodical  from  the 
Author's  Standpoint,"  sang  the  praises 
of  Hoosier  literature  and  made  the  ex- 
ceedingly conservative  estimate  that  there 
were  in  Indiana  22,837  authors  classified 
as  follows:  "Historical  novelists,  8,903; 
dialect  poets,  6,397;  magazine  poets, 
1,625;  real  poets,  430;  dramatists,  1,216; 
syndicate  humourists,  674 ;  short-story 
writers,  3»532- 
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HUAN  VALERA  is  dead. 
To    many    persons    this 
I  simple  statement  will  be 
I  of  no  particular  impor- 
tance, but  to  a  host  of 
others  it  will  mean  that 

Ja   dearly  beloved   friend 

has  been  taken  from  them.  What  is  the 
secret  of  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  per- 
sons many  of  whom  have  never  met 
Valera,  and  who  perhaps  know  him 
chiefly  through  one  work,  and  that  one 
work  very  probably  only  in  translation? 
The  answer  is  not  so  simple  as  it  might 
be. 

Juan  Valera  was  a  many-sided  genius. 
He  studied  philosophy,  letters  and  juris- 
prudence at  Malaga  and  Granada,  in  the 
latter  of  which  cities  he  received  in  1846 
the  degree  of  Licenciado  en  Leyes.  Di- 
plomacy, however,  attracted  him  much 
more  than  did  the  law,  and  he  soon 
entered  upon  that  career  of  travel  and  ex- 
perience that  was  later  to  serve  him  so 
well  and  so  unexpectedly.  He  began  his 
diplomatic  service  in  the  legation  at 
Naples  under  the  famous  chief  of  the 
romantic  movement,  the  Duke  of  Rivas. 
After  that  he  saw  service  in  the  legations 
at  Lisbon,  Rio  Janeiro,  Dresden  and  St. 
Petersburg.  Later  he  was  several  times 
elected  to  the  Cortes  as  Deputy  and  Sen- 
ator ;  took  part  in  the  revolution  of  1868 ; 
was  a  member  of  the  commission  to  offer 
the  throne  of  Spain  to  Amadeo  after  that 
revolution ;  and  was  intrusted  with  vari- 
ous portfolios  as  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  Public  Works,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  and  Member  of  the 
Council  of  State  in  the  XJepartment  of 
Education  and  Justice.  After  this  he 
again  entered  the  diplomatic  service  and 
was  accredited  as  Minister  Plenipotenti- 
ary to  Frankfort,  Washington,  and  Brus- 
sels, and  as  Ambassador  to  Vienna.  In 
1862,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Spanish 
Royal  Academy  of  the  Language ;  became 
Senator-for-life  in  1881,  and  in  1882  re- 
ceived the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of 
Merit  of  Charles  III. 

Brilliant  as  he  was  in  those  fields,  it  is 
not,  however,  as  diplomat  or  statesman 


that  Valera  most  appeals  to  us.  This 
cosmopolitan  experience,  added  to  the 
solid  foundation  of  a  profound  study  of 
the  humanities  (a  study  kept  up  through- 
out his  whole  life  and  not  limited,  as  in 
the  case  of  so  many  others,  to  his  actual 
residence  in  academic  halls),  was  only  the 
general  equipment  that  Valera  constantly 
made  use  of  in  an  extremely  varied  liter- 
ary career.  He  has  appeared  before  us 
as  poet,  philosopher,  critic,  and  novelist, 
and  in  all  these  phases  he  has  shown  him- 
self master  of  a  style  of  exquisite  delicacy 
and  clearness. 

As  a  philosopher  he  cultivated  the 
auream  mediocritatetn  between  blind  be- 
lief in  all  dogma  and  rabid  refusal  to  be- 
lieve in  any  dogma.  As  a  poet  he 
brought  repose,  dignity,  and  metrical  cor- 
rectness to  Spanish  verse  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Perhaps  "El  Fuego  Di- 
vino"  will  outlive  all  his  other  poems.  As 
a  critic  he  has  had  an  incalculable  influ- 
ence over  two  generations  and  on  two 
continents.  But  it  is  especially  as  novel- 
ist, story-teller,  and  stylist  that  Valera 
will  live.  His  prose,  even  the  less  im- 
portant pieces,  will  be  known  for  many 
years  to  come  because  of  its  style,  and 
his  best  will  be  read  as  long  as  Castilian 
literature  endures. 

In  this  country  he  is  known  perhaps 
almost  exclusively  by  Ins  Pepita  Jimenes. 
This  novel  is  not  Valera's  best  work,  but 
it  is  none  the  less  of  prime  "importance  in 
literary  history,  for  from  its  appearance 
we  date  the  renascence  of  the  Spanish 
novel,  sunk  in  the  Slough  of  Despond  for 
over  a  century.  Valera  broke  away  from 
French  influence  and  produced  a  work 
entirely  national  in  spirit  and  in  treat- 
ment, and  possessed  of  what  Coventry 
Patmore  has  described  as  "that  complete 
synthesis  of  gravity  of  matter  and  gaiety 
of  manner  which  is  the  glittering  crown 
of  art.  and  which  out  of  Spanish  liter- 
ature is  to  be  found  only  in  Shakespeare, 
and  even  in  him  in  a  far  less  obvious 
degree." 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  recall 
what  Valera  himself  says  of  the  genesis 
of  this  book: 
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Years  ago  there  was  in  Spain  a  conservative 
minister  who  sent  a  god-child  of  his  to  study 
philosophy  in  Germany.  By  rare  chance  this 
god-child,  whose  name  was  Julian  Sanz  del 
Rio,  was  a  man  of  clear  and  profound  intelli- 
gence, of  indefatigable  persistence,  and  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  powers  conducive  to  making 
of  him  something  in  the  nature  of  an  apostle. 
He  studied,  formed  his  system,  obtained  the 
chair  of  metaphysics  in  the  University  of 
Madrid,  and  founded  a  school  which  produced 
a  brilliant  galaxy  of  statesmen,  philosophers, 
and  men  illustrious  for  their  learning,  elo- 
quence and  virtues.  Among  them  we  find  in 
the  front  rank  Nicolas  Salmeron,  Francisco 
Giner,  Gumersindo  Azcarate,  Federico  de 
Castro  and  Urbano  Gonzalez  Serrano. 

The  clerical  party  soon  began  to  make  war 
on  the  master,  on  the  pupils,  and  on  their  doc- 
trine, accusing  them  of  mystic  pantheism. 
I,  who  had  at  times  ridiculed  the  involved 
terms,  the  apparatus,  and  the  method  em- 
ployed by  the  new  philosophers,  was  none  the 
less  their  admirer,  and  I  came  to  their  de- 
fence, along  unbeaten  paths,  in  newspapers  and 
in  magazines.  Previously  I  had  maintained 
that  our  great  dogmatic  theologians,  and  espe- 
cially the  glorious  Domingo  de  Soto,  had  been 
more  liberal  than  the  liberal  rationalists  of 
to-day,  since  they  affirmed  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  by  divine  right;  because,  if  power 
comes  from  God  (as  St.  Paul  says),  it  is 
through  the  people,  which  God  inspires  to  es- 
tablish it;  and  because  there  is  no  power  of 
immediate  divine  origin  except  that  of  the 
church. 

So,  then,  I  set  to  work  to  demonstrate  that, 
if  Sanz  del  Rio  and  those  of  his  school  were 
pantheists,  our  mystic  theologians  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  were  also 
pantheists;  and  that  if  the  moderns  had  as 
predecessors  Fichte,  Schnelling,  Hegel,  and 
Krause,  Santa  Teresa,  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz, 
and  the  illuminated  and  ecstatic  Padre  Miguel 
de  la  Fuente,  for  example,  followed  Tauler 
and  other  Germans.  Still,  I  did  not  deny  Span- 
ish originality  to  any  of  these  writers,  but  on 
the  contrary,  I  recognised  in  this  closely  con- 
nected transmission  of  doctrine  the  progres- 
sive interrelationship  of  European  civilisation. 

In  order  to  carry  out  my  purpose  I  read  and 
studied  with  fervour  every  devout,  ascetic, 
mystic  Spanish  book  that  came  to  hand,  falling 
daily  more  and  more  in  love  with  the  abun- 
dance of  such  books  in  our  literature,  with  the 
wealth  of  poetry  that  they  contain,  with  the 


daring  and  freedom  of  the  authors,  and  with 
the  profound  and  delicate  observation  with 
which  they  examine  the  functions  of  the  soul, 
in  all  of  which  they  are  superior  to  the  Scot- 
tish school.  I  was  charmed  to  see  how  they 
succeed  in  penetrating  to,  and  losing  them- 
selves in,  the  centre  of  the  mind,  the  very  root 
of  the  spirit  itself,  so  as  to  see  God  himself 
therein  and  unite  themselves  with  God,  not 
losing  their  own  personality  nor  their  value 
in  active  life,  but  coming  out  of  their  ecstasies 
of  divine  love  better  fitted  for  any  task  that 
is  useful  to  the  human  species,  just  as  steel 
comes  from  the  fiery  furnace  cleaner,  brighter, 
and  more  highly  tempered. 

Because  the  Spanish  public  of  to-day  had 
forgotten  all  this,  I  wished  to  give  it  a  sample 
of  what  was  most  poetic  and  most  easily  un- 
derstood therein.  But  as  I  was  a  man  of  my 
times,  not  of  the  elect  in  these  matters,  and 
not  very  exemplary  for  my  penitent  life,  and 
had  the  reputation  of  being  somewhat  a  free- 
thinker, I  did  not  dare  to  speak  in  my  own 
name,  but  invented  a  student  for  the  priest- 
hood, so  that  he  might  speak.  Then  I  im- 
agined that  I  should  paint  more  clearly  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  of  that  student  if  I  put 
over  against  them  an  earthly  love,  and  thus 
Pepita  Jiminez  was  born.  Thus  I  became  a 
novelist  when  I  least  expected  to  do  so.  My 
novel,  consequently,  had  all  the  freshness  and 
spontaneity  of  the   unpremeditated. 

Those  who  have  read  and  enjoyed 
Pepita  Jimenez,  with  its  novice-hero  and 
its  widow-heroine,  should  read  also  his 
Dona  Luz.  Here  verv  much  the  same 
problems  are  treated,  but  the  plan  is  more 
solid,  the  psychological  analysis  is  deeper 
and  finer,  and  the  characters  are  sketched 
with  a  firmer  hand.  Furthermore,  the 
problems  involved  are  treated  at  a  more 
advanced  stage.  The  protagonist,  al- 
though single  aUthe  outset,  is  married  to 
a  despicable  character.  The  hero,  who 
loves  Luz  and  is  loved  by  him,  is  not  a 
novice,  but  a  fully  ordained  priest.  Both 
characters  are  strong  enough  to  remain 
true  to  their  respective  obligations,  al- 
though the  struggle  to  do  so  costs  Padre 
Enrique  his  life. 

Superior  to  both  these  novels  in  touch- 
ing sincerity,  tragic  power  and  virility  of 
expression  is  El  Comendador  Mendoza, 
which  is  probably  Valera's  masterpiece. 
It  is  a  work  that  appeals  with  almost 
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equal  power  to  head  and  heart.  The 
presentation  of  grandiose  historical  leg- 
ends (in  which  Spain  abounds)  is  united 
with  the  real  characteristics  of  the  histori- 
cal novel,  and  philosophical  problems  are, 
more  so  than  in  the  other  two  novels,  a 
mere  means  to  an  artistic  end. 

Among  his  short  stories,  two  at  least 
may  be  claimed  as  masterpieces  in  little : 
*'E1  Pajaro  Verde"  and  "Asclepigenia." 
The  former  is  a  fairy-tale,  full  of  Oriental 
imagery  and  told  in  so  delightful  a  man- 
ner that  adults  enjoy  its  charm  quite  as 
much  as  do  the  children. 

Several  times  I  have  referred  to  Va- 
lera's  worth  as  a  stylist.  Let  me  give  a 
couple  of  examples  to  show  how  his  coun- 
trymen consider  his  style.  It  has  fre- 
quently happened  to  me  to  ask  a  Spaniard 
the  meaning  of  some  phrase  that  I  did 
not  understand.  If  the  person  questioned 
likewise  did  not  understand  the  phrase, 
and  I  remarked  that  the  phrase  was  from 
Valera,  the  invariable  reply  was,  "If  you 
find  it  in  Valera  it  is  correct,  and  it  must 
be  one  of  those  delicate  turns  that  I  have 
little  occasion  to  use."  The  second  inci- 
dent is  from  a  somewhat  higher  social 
scale.  One  of  the  most  brilliant  pulpit 
orators  in  Madrid — and  himself  a  poet  of 
no  mean  ability — told  me  that  if  he  had 
time  to  attempt  to  gain  a  perfect  style  he 
would  read  something  of  Juan  Valera  for 
an  hour  every  day. 

The  various  characters  in  Valera's 
world  of  fiction  are  so  sketched  that  each 
stands  out  distinctlv  from  the  rest,  and 
savs  and  thinks  and  does  what  he  should 
say  and  think  and  do ;  and  yet  in  reading 
Valera  we  are  conscious  of  a  sensation 
(which  never  loses  its  charm)  that  how- 
ever much  he  mav  trv  to  hide  himself  be- 
hind  his  characters,  we  are  really  all  the 
time  in  intimate  association  and  contact 
with  a  delightful  personality,  whose  cath- 
olicity of  taste  and  whose  broad  experi- 
ence are  constantly  being  more  fully  re- 
vealed to  us. 

This,  to  my  mind,  is  what  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  potent  charms  of  all 
of  Valera's  work,  and  makes  so  many  of 
us  feel  a  personal  sorrow  at  his  death. 

From  the  day  that  I  finished  reading 
Pepita  Jinencz  for  the  fir,st  time,  I  cher- 


ished the  hope  that  some  day  I  should  be 
permitted  to  meet  Valera.  That  hope  was 
realised  in  the  late  fall  of  1901.  We  were 
ushered  into  his  library,  a  large,  light 
room,  all  of  whose  wall  space  was  occu- 
pied by  mahogany  book-shelves  bending 
under  the  weight  of  the  learning  and  cul- 
ture of  the  ages.  In  one  corner  a  cheerful 
log-fire  was  crackling.  The  furnishings 
of  the  room  showed  taste  and  refinement. 
Seated  in  a  low  arm-chair  beside  a  Moor- 
ish tabouret,  on  which  still  stood  his  after- 
dinner  coffee-cup,  was  Valera.  He  arose 
as  we  entered,  and  what  a  picture  he 
made !  Six  feet  or  more  in  height,  broad 
shoulders  squared  back  in  military  fash- 
ion and  surmounted  by  a  perfectly  god- 
like head,  which  was  crowned  with  a 
great  halo  of  silky,  snow-white  hair — it 
was  not  hard  to  picture  to  one's  self  the 
fine  figure  he  must  have  cut  in  the  draw- 
ing-rooms and  salons  of  Washington  and 
elsewhere.  He  stood  with  outstretched 
hand  and  waited  for  us  to  come  to  him, 
all  the  while  speaking  words  of  heartiest 
welcome.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
place  was  delightful,  and  one  felt  immedi- 
ately at  ease.  Out  of  courtesy  to  us,  and 
also,  I  believe,  out  of  real  personal  inter- 
est, he  turned  the  conversation  to  Ameri- 
can writers.  He  was  very  fond  of 
"Greenleaf  Whittier"  and  "Russell  Low- 
ell" (Spaniards  usually  have  two  family 
names,  the  father's  plus  the  mother's), 
and  pointed  with  pride  to  a  complete 
presentation  set  of  the  works  of  the  latter, 
whom  he  had  known  when  Lowell  repre- 
sented the  United  States  as  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  Madrid  in 
1877.  My  feeling  was  indescribable  as 
I  looked  upon  that  noble  figure,  listened 
to  the  brilliant  conversation  of  that  man, 
who  had  graced  so  many  courts  and 
diplomatic  circles  and  who  was  the  per- 
fect embodiment  of  his  people's  genius, 
and  realised  that,  although  still  in  full 
mental  vigour,  he  was  forced  to  retire 
from  the  scenes  of  his  triumphs  and  re- 
main in  his  little  corner  because  he  was 
almost  wholly  blind.  It  was  an  afternoon 
that  we  shall  never  forget,  and  when  I 
left  him  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  sitting  at 
the  feet  of  a  modern  Homer. 

John  D.  Fits-Gerald. 
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|0  have  chanced  upon  the 
1  recent    monographs    on 

;  Bunyan  and  Newman, 
:the  Life  of  Aubrey  de 
1  Vere,  the  new  collection 
I  of  the  Cowper  Corre- 
:-sf>ondence,  and  the  still 
ud  Letters  of  Hawker,  may 
have  (but  probably  have  not)  given  the 
reader  occasion  to  reflect  a  little  on  the 
relation  between  religious  mania  and 
literary  excellence.  None  of  these  men 
can  be  said  to  have  experienced  a  normal 
religious  life.  They  did  not  rest  in  God, 
they  pursued  Him ;  and  this  pursuit  con- 
stituted, they  thought,  the  main  object 
of  their  lives.  What  effect,  we  can  but 
ask,  did  this  animus  have  upon  that  por- 
tion of  their  writing  which  we  consider 
to  have  been  really  "literary"  or  "cre- 
ative" ?  It  sounds  like  a  ponderous  ques- 
tion, to  which  the  answer  can  be  no  more 
than  suggested  here. 

Newman  and  de  Vere  evidently  belong 
together  as  Anglo-Romans  and  feltow- 
raystics.  Hawker,  in  spite  of  his  hatred 
for  nonconformists  (or,  rather,  for  non- 
conformity), and  his  death-bed  apostasy 
to  Rome,  belongs  rather  with  Bunyan, 
as  of  course  the  evangelical  humourist 
Cowper  does.  The  two  Oxford  converts 
are  plainly  of  the  type  which  represents 
a  genuine  embodiment  of  religious  feeling 
in  forms  of  literary  art  (I  mean  least  of 
all  a  union  of  religiosity  and  literosity — 
abominable  terms,  which  nobody  could 
wish  to  wed  for  fear  of  progeny).  The 
authorised  version  of  the  English  Bible 
certainly  supplied  all  such  writers  with 
a  model  of  English  prose,  which  they 
have  followed  in  somewhat  curiously 
varied  ways.  Newman,  as  Dr.  Barry  has 
said,  "while  shrinking  from  an  applica- 
tion which  he  would  have  thought  pro- 
fane, was  taught  by  it  the  grave  serenity, 
the  chastened  colour,  and  the  passionate 
yet  reserved  tone"  by  which  his  own  style 
is  distinguished.  Newman's  manner  is, 
of  course,  not  in  the  least  like  Bunyan's; 
it  is  a  spirit  rather  than  a  code  of  rules 
with  which  that  amazing  casual  master- 
piece endows  its  faithful  students. 


Newman  was,  in  fact,  one  of  those  rare 
persons  who,  capable  of  a  kind  of  disdain 
for  the  mere  cultivation  of  letters,  for  the 
production  of  "mere  literature,"  have 
owed  a  genuine  literary  inspiration  to  a 
practical  or  spiritual  experience.  As  to 
Augustine  or  Aquinas,  religion  to  him 
was  life,  affairs,  art;  hence  it  was  that 
his  Apologia,  theological  document  that 
it  was,  touched  all  hearts.  Belated 
Medievalism  or  not,  it  rang  true ;  it  had 
its  unmistakable  afflatus;  it  was  neither 
bt  ief  nor  tract ;  it  was  that  ideal-real  thing, 
that  partial  utterance  of  truth  through 
personality,  for  which  we  are  always 
looking,  which  we  value  more  in  the  end 
than  any  other  manifestation  of  power. 
Yet  his  composition,  spontaneous  and  im- 
passioned as  it  seems  to  be,  was  by  no 
means  the  product  of  a  ready  writer. 
Newman  had  to  the  full  that  painful  in- 
stinct of  the  literary  craftsman.  "When," 
was  his  characteristically  ingenuous  ad- 
mission, "I  have  read  over  a  passage 
which  I  had  written  a  few  days  before, 
I  have  found  it  so  obscure  to  myself  that 
I  have  put  it  altogether  aside  or  fiercely 
corrected  it,  but  I  don't  get  any  better 
for  practice.  I  am  as  much  obliged  to 
correct  and  rewrite  as  I  was  thirty  years 
ago."  Yet  Newman  has  small  patience 
with  the  cultivation  of  style  as  an  extrin- 
sic accomplishment.  Style,  he  holds,  ex- 
presses not  the  studied  ingenuity  of  a 
writer,  but  "his  mental  attitude  and  bear- 
ing, the  beauty  of  his  moral  countenance. 
.  .  .  The  force  and  keenness  of  his 
logic  are  imaged  in  the  tenderness  or 
energy  or  richness  of  his  language."  His 
achievement,  therefore,  is  "the  monument 
not  so  much  of  his  skill  as  of  his  power." 
Even  in  passages  which  would  most  ob- 
viously be  called  religious.  Newman's 
own  skill  is  most  clearly  subordinate  to 
his  power,  yet  the  skill  he  manifests  is 
by  no  means  small.  "I  would  rather  be 
bound  to  defend  the  reasonableness  of 
assuming  that  Christianity  is  true  than  to 
demonstrate  a  moral  government  from 
the  physical  worid.  .  .'.  But  if  we  com- 
mence with  scientific  knowledge  and 
argumentative  proof,  or  lay  any  great 
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stress  upon  it  as  the  basis  of  personal 
Christianity,  or  attempt  to  make  man 
moral  and  religious  by  libraries  and 
museums,  let  us  in  consistency  take 
chemists  for  our  cooks  and  mineralogists 
for  our  masons."  There  is  no  denying  a 
cogency  in  sentences  like  this,  which  is 
not  merely  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  a  vision 
is  behind,  if  not  expressed ;  here,  we  feel, 
is  a  prophet  commenting  upon  matters 
the  most  practical  to  him  in  life. 

In  his  university  days,  Aubrey  de  Vere 
gave  his  assent  to  the  principles  of  New- 
manism,  though  for  a  long  time  he  shrank 
from  taking  the  logical  step  in  which  so 
many  promising  men  of  the  day  felt  con- 
strained to  follow  the  great  religious 
leader.  The  superstitions  and  the  tyran- 
nies of  hierarchical  Rome  opprossed 
him  long.  "I  was  quite  astonished,"  he 
writes  in  an  early  letter  from  Italy,  "by 
the  entire  belief  in  their  own  miracles 
which  these  over-credulous  people  really 
possess,  and  are  quite  willing  to  avow 
in  this  place,  where  the  superstitions  of 
their  own  church  are  not  kept  in  check 
as  they  are  amongst  us  by  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Protestantism. 

"A  lady  who  was  trying  to  convert  me 
the  other  day  mentioned  as  an  incontest- 
able fact  the  existence  of  a  monk  at  pres- 
ent in  Rome  whose  devotional  raptures 
constantly  lift  him  four  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  keep  him  there  suspended. 
Another  gentleman  assures  me  there  is  a 
monk  who  sees  all  your  thoughts,  and 
Lord  Shrewsbury  asserts  that  all  those 
things  are  so  satisfactory  in  their  proofs 
that  no  person  of  common  judgment  can 
doubt  them.  I  wish  all  those  persons  who 
think  the  Roman  religion  has  been  chang- 
ing its  character  with  the  advance  of 
knowledge  would  come  here  and  look 
around  them;  they  would  soon  confess 
that  though  its  policy  changes  as  rapidly 
as  that  of  Proteus  himself,  the  principles 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  as  invariably 
the  same  as  the  principles  of  pagan  Rome, 
and  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  re- 
semblance between  them,  the  ultimate 
object  of  each  being  a  universal  empire." 
Yet  later,  when  he  finds  himself  involved 
in  the  turmoil  of  the  Anglican  schisms,  he 
"can  but  see  a  great  ship  lift  her  shining 
sides  near  our  crazv  little  bark."  What 
wonder  if  at  length  he  climbs  aboard? — 


from  that  high  safety  he  is  to  sing  his 
clearest  notes.  Never  has  the  mood  of 
tranquil  faith  been  uttered  with  greater 
purity,  though  it  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
uttered  with  greater  force  than  in  the 
later  religious  poems  of  Aubrey  de  Vere. 
Bunyan  is  essentially  a  prose  moralist, 
the  effect  of  whose  moralising  is  rein- 
forced by  the  quick  impulse  of  a  creed. 
He  is  the  apologist,  not,  as  he  has  been 
too  often  thought,  of  a  sect,  but  of  human 
nature.  The  lusty  human  body  of  his 
thought  is  not  to  be  obscured  by  the 
chance  of  its  Calvinistic  trappings.  If 
Pilgrim's  Progress  were  merely  a  long 
sectarian  discourse,  we  should  have  for- 
gotten it  long  ago.  Fortunately,  it  is  a 
masterpiece  of  the  humorous  imagina- 
tion; religion  supplies  its  subject-matter, 
that  is  all.  The  direct  expressions  of  his 
personal  religious  experience  are  by  no 
means  equally  impressive.  Like  Jonathan 
Edwards's  Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an 
Angry  God,  they  seem  too  often  merely 
the  utterances  of  a  religious  fanatic. 
Some  traces  of  the  literary  sense  we  find, 
to  be  sure,  in  all  such  outbursts.  Bunyan 
cannot  but  write  with  vigour  and  a  kind 
of  scriptural  picturesqueness — "I  told  him 
I  thought  I  had  sinned  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  he  told  me  he  thought  so,  too. 
Here,  therefore,  I  had  but  cold  comfort ; 
but,  talking  a  little  more  with  him,  I  found 
him,  though  a  good  man,  a  stranger  to 
much  combat  with  the  devil."  To  be 
upon  terms  even  of  armed  neutrality  with 
the  great  adversary,  not  at  least  to  have 
felt  the  unhallowed  dint  of  his  claws  and 
teeth — this  was  a  form  of  humanity  which 
had  not  quite  fulfilled  itself.  Yet  all  this 
was  figurative  to  the  mind  of  Bunyan  at 
his  largest.  His  best  work,  as  Mr.  White 
admirably  says,  "though  the  form  of  it 
may  be  theological,  has  a  meaning  in  it 
which  is  human,  and  the  great  laws  of 
nature,  eternal  as  the  stars,  may  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  discussion  of  texts."  So  in 
the  Heavenly  Footman  the  prevailing 
tone  is  that  of  the  emotional  moralising 
of  any  age :  "Soul,  take  this  counsel  and 
say,  Satan,  sin,  lust,  pleasure,  profit, 
pride,  friends,  companions  and  every- 
thing else,  let  me  alone,  stand  off,  come 
not  nigh  me,  for  I  am  running  for  heaven, 
for  my  soul,  for  God,  for  Christ,  from 
hell  and  everlasting  damnation.    If  I  win, 
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I  win  all;  and  if  I  lose,  I  lose  all.  Let 
me  alone,  for  I  will  not  hear.  So  run." 
The  eager  bluntness,  the  breathless  zeal, 
of  such  passages  must  take  hold  of  one 
strongly.  Apply  the  same  style  to  narra- 
tive, and  we  have  at  once  a  potent  literary 
form.  Pilgrim's  Progress  (or  so  children 
used  to  think  twenty  years  ago)  is  a  rat- 
tling good  story,  allegory  and  all.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  not  mere  sugar-coated  re- 
ligion; it  is  separated  infinitely  from  a 
modern  Sunday-school  book  as  Comas 
from  Candida;  it  possesses,  in  short,  the 
kind  of  excellence  which,  in  despair  of 
finding  a  simple  and  sensible  word  to  fit 
it,  we  are  forced  to  call  "literary,"  or 
"artistic,"  or  "creative."  The  book  is  as 
much  a  part  of  our  literary  heritage  as 
Job  or  Lear.  We  are  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  Mr.  White,  in  his  otherwise  ad- 
mirable monograph,  need  have  given  a 
fifth  of  his  space  to  what  is  really  an 
abridgment  of  the  famous  narrative. 

The  Cowper  Correspondence  is  a  more 
important  as  well  as  a  more  imposing 
publication.  The  form  used  is  the  large 
octavo,  which  appears  just  now  to  be 
the  fashion  for  collections  of  letters,  but 
the  volumes  are  light,  and  the  page  shows 
none  of  that  pompous  magnitude  of  type 
which  is  an  irritating  obstacle  to  the  prog- 
ress of  a  rapid  reader.  The  editor 
(though  the  tone  of  his  introductory  mat- 
ter is  sufficiently  self-gratulatory)  does 
not  claim  that  this  is  a  "complete  edition" 
of  Cowper's  letters.  It  seems,  however,  to 
be  as  nearly  complete  as  we  need  hope 
or  even  wish  to  have.  We  may  go  far- 
ther, and  suggest  that  a  final  edition 
would  gain  by  the  omission  of  not  a  few 
of  the  letters  here  included.  Some  of 
them  are  not  only  without  special  signifi- 
cance, but  really  trivial  and  dull.  If 
Cowper  was,  as  Mr.  Wright  triumphantly 
calls  him,  "the  greatest  of  English  letter- 
writers"  (by  no  means  an  obvious  fact), 
he  is  to  be  regarded  so  on  the  strength 
of  a  few  remarkable  epistolary  light 
essays ;  the  rest  of  his  correspondence  we 
peruse  out  of  affection  or  curiosity. 

As  for  his  outpourings  of  religious 
feeling,  they  contain  not  one  passage 
which  we  can  wish  to  remember  in  con- 
nection with  Cowper's  name.  His  relig- 
ious mania  took  an  unusually  painful 
form.    He  lacked  that  subsidiary  robust- 


ness of  nature  which  made  it  possible  for 
Bunyan  to  emerge  a  stronger  man  from 
his  two  years'  self-conviction  of  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  If  Bunyan  felt 
himself  to  be  under  condemnation,  he  was 
suffering,  at  least,  as  a  criminal  of  some 
dignity.  There  must  always  be  a  kind 
of  Satanic  exaltation  in  imagining  one's 
self  the  unique  offender  of  a  society  and 
of  an  age.  Such  illusions  rank  among 
those  infirmities  of  noble  minds  which, 
as  a  rule,  either  kill  or  cure.  Cowper  had 
no  compensation  of  the  kind ;  he  felt  him- 
self not  so  much  a  great  sinner  as  a 
wretched  victim  of  divine  wrath.  Why 
he  did  not  know,  but  he  had  been  singled 
out  from  among  all  the  sons  of  men  for 
the  scorn  of  "an  angry  God."  This  was 
a  pleasant  eventuality  quite  reconcilable 
with  the  holdings  of  the  evangelical  faith 
as  it  then  obtained.  During  a  number  of 
years  previous  to  his  arrival  at  this  sense 
of  enduring  spiritual  loss,  his  letters  are 
filled  with  what  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  evangelical  cant  of  the  day:  "I 
know  it  is  good  to  be  afflicted.  I  trust  you 
have  found  it  so,  and  that  under  the 
teaching  of  God's  own  spirit  we  shall  both 
be  purified.  It  is  the  desire  of  my  soul 
to  seek  a  better  country,  where  God  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  the  eyes  of  his 
people :  and  where,  looking  back  upon  the 
ways  by  which  He  has  led  us,  we  shall 
be  filled  with  everlasting  wonder,  love, 
and  praise." 

We  need  not  doubt  that  such  employ- 
ment of  the  conventional  phraseology  in- 
dicates sincere  feeling,  but  it  does  not 
even  remotely  resemble  literature ;  it  fails 
to  express  any  sort  of  "truth  through 
personality,"  and  is  not  even  of  decided 
value  as  a  "human  document."  Of  inter- 
est upon  the  latter  count,  and  for  that 
tense  "lowness  of  tone,"  which  we  con- 
nect with  the  admired  tradition  of  "classi- 
cal restraint,"  is  at  least  one  passage  in  a 
letter  written  many  years  after  the 
strange  crisis  of  1773.  "Adam's  ap- 
proach to  the  Tree  of  Life,  after  he  had 
sinned,  was  not  more  effectually  prohib- 
ited by  the  flaming  sword  that  turned 
every  way  than  mine  to  its  great  Antitype 
has  been  now  almost  these  thirteen  years, 
a  short  interval  of  three  or  four  days, 
which  passed  about  this  time  twelve- 
month, alone  excepted.    For  what  reason 
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it  is  that  I  am  thus  excluded,  if  I  am  ever 
again  to  be  admitted,  is  known  to  God 
only.  I  can  say  but  this:  that  if  He  is 
still  my  Father,  this  paternal  severity  has 
toward  me  been  such  as  that  I  have 
reason  to  account  unexampled.  For 
though  others  have  suffered  desertion,  yet 
few,  I  believe,  for  so  long  a  time,  and 
perhaps  none  a  desertion  accompanied 
with  such  experiences.  But  they  have 
this  belonging  to  them,  that  as  they  are 
not  fit  for  recital,  being  made  up  merely 
of  infernal  ingredients,  so  neither  are  they 
susceptible  of  it,  for  I  know  no  language 
in  which  they  could  be  expressed.  They 
are  as  truly  things  which  it  is  not  possible 
for  man  to  utter  as  those  which  Paul 
saw  and  heard  in  the  third  heaven.  .  .  . 
In  such  a  situation  of  mind,  encompassed 
by  the  midnight  of  absolute  despair,  and 
a  thousand  times  filled  with  unspeakable 
horror,  I  first  commenced  an  author. 
Distress  drove  me  to  it,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  subsisting  without  some  employ- 
ment still  recommends  it." 

With  Cowper,  indeed,  authorship  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  as  a  comfortable 
substitute  for  that  playing  with  carpen- 
ters' tools,  with  hares,  squirrels  and 
guinea-pigs,  which  had  relieved  his  earlier 
years.  To  "commence  author"  had  not 
yet  got  to  be  quite  reputable.  The  odour 
of  Grub  Street  was  still  strong  in  the 
nostril  of  your  gentleman-writer,  and 
Cowper  was  of  that  most  fastidious  type 
of  gentleman,  the  rustic  recluse.  Like 
Fitzgerald  and  Hawker,  he  might  be  in- 
different to  certain  forms  of  convention, 
was  capable  even  of  slovenliness,  but  never 
for  a  moment  forgot  what  was  due  his 
station.  There  seems  never  to  have  been 
a  person  (unless  it  may  have  been  Fitz- 
gerald) more  genuinely  insensible  of  any 
"call"  to  the  active  life.  He  seems  to 
have  been  quite  sincere  in  regarding  his 
writing  as  a  casual  diversion;  his  relig- 
ious predicament  was  to  his  imagination 
the  overwhelmingly  important  issue  of 
his  life.  One  doubts  whether  it  was  really 
so.  It  must  surely  be  highly  uncomfort- 
able to  be  possessed  of  a  devil.  Cowper 
had  his  moments  of  violent  mania  and 
after  them  his  hallucinations,  his  voices, 
his  sense  of  being  damned.  It  may  be  not 
quite  brutal  to  fancy  in  all  this  a  gloomy 
sort  of  recreation  for  the  Olney  recluse — 


a  change  undesirable,  but  still  a  change, 
from  good  Mrs.  Unwin.  In  Mrs.  Unwin, 
and  what  she  stood  for,  lay  the  main 
occupation  and  theme  of  the  sane  Cowper. 
Consequently,  his  pious  letters  and  poems 
are  the  part  of  his  work  which  we  could 
best  spare — next  always  to  his  translation 
of  Homer.  We  remember  him  as  the 
familiar  humourist,  the  chronicler  of  pas- 
sionless and  often  trivial  domesticities. 
That  was  an  excellent  suggestion  made 
by  a  recent  writer  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post:  that  we  ought  some  time  to 
have  (what  the  present  editor  has  failed 
to  give  us)  an  assembling  of  Cowper's 
familiar  poems  and  letters,  which  should 
bring  together  passages  dealing  with  the 
same  themes  or  belonging  clearly  to  the 
same  period.  This  would  give  us  pretty 
much  all  of  Cowper  that  we  really  esteem 
for  its  own  sake. 

The  Life  of  R.  S.  Hawker,  by  his  son- 
in-law,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  biographies  of  recent  years.  Here 
was  that  double  risk  of  undue  revelation 
and  undue  adoration  which  must  always 
threaten  the  filial  biographer.  Mr.  Byles 
has  been  successful  in  avoiding  both  diffi- 
culties. Full  as  his  record  is,  it  con- 
tains nothing  irrelevant  to  our  study  of 
the  man,  and  it  seems  to  suppress  noth- 
ing. One  slighting  of  emphasis  there  is, 
singularly  like  that  one  has  noted  in  the 
narrative  of  the  younger  Crabbe,  the 
almost  minute  allusion  to  a  habit  without 
our  knowledge  of  which  we  should  have 
failed  to  understand  much  of  the  work 
of  both  writers  and  not  a  little  of  their 
conduct:  "He  took  opium  at  first  as  a 
medicine,  afterwards  from  habit,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  ex- 
plained a  great  deal  in  his  character  and 
mental  attitude.  Under  its  influence,  per- 
haps, much  of  his  finest  work  in  poetry 
was  written,  but  it  had  its  inevitable  reac- 
tion in  irritability  and  moods  of  profound 
depression.  He  broke  himself  of  the 
habit  after  his  second  marriage,  but  re- 
newed it  some  years  before  his  death." 
This  is  all,  and  yet  here  is  the  key  to 
Hawker's  hallucinations,  to  his  excita- 
bility, to  his  inconsistency  and  to  his 
productiveness.  A  comparison  of  the 
effects  of  religion,  alcohol  and  opium  up- 
on imaginative  work  (no  doubt  some  Ger- 
man did  the  thing  long  ago  in  Latin)  could 
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hardly  give  opium  the  worst  of  the  argu- 
ment. Somewhere  on  the  slopes  of  Heli- 
con is  a  poppy-bordered  spring,  where 
loiter  the  ghosts  of  Crabbe  and  Coleridge, 
de  Quincey  and  Hawker,  now  stooping 
to  drink,  now  lifting  their  heads  to  dis- 
course strangely  and  grandly  of  things 
beyond  our  mortal  and  undrugged  ken. 
Who  but  an  opium-eater  could  have  writ- 
ten a  traveller's  note  like  this:  "We  as- 
cended by  a  narrow  stair  of  stone  from  the 
northwallintoa  small,  low  chamber,  called 
still  the  Monk's  room — it  is  an  obvious 
cell.  There  lived  a  solitary  man.  There 
dwelt  thought  as  a  Demon  and  Memory 
attired  in  the  garb  of  a  Fiend.  Long 
years,  long  years — the  vigil  of  the  night, 
the  abstinence  of  the  day,  the  solitary 
yell,  the  lonely  psalm,  the  Mea  Culpa  of 
a  goaded  mind.  Mother  of  God,  why  is 
thy  face  so  like  to  hers  I  slew?  Oh,  let 
my  hell  burn  now.  Let  those  who  torture 
come  before  the  time"— and  then  ever  and 
anon  in  the  pauses  of  the  public  mass,  a 
sob,  a  wail,  an  echo  from  the  wall,  a 
whisper  from  a  Man  to  his  Mate,  "It  is 
the  Monk."  Of  even  less  dubitable  inspi- 
ration is  the  remarkable  fragment  begin- 
ning: "It  was  the  Day  when  the  Thrones 
and  the  Princedoms  had  glided  each  from 
his  orb,  to  burn  with  Tidings  of  their 
Errand  amid  the  conscious  light  of  God : 
and  Arioch,  the  Angel  of  England,  was 
there.  Now,  in  those  realms,  there  is 
neither  Voice  nor  Utterance,  nor  any 
sound.  For  the  thoughts  of  a  Spirit  are 
Things,  and  their  minds  beam  out  and 


shine  around  them  like  Breath  visible  or 
Air." 

Hawker's  religion  was  in  part  a  pro- 
fession, in  part  a  cult.  He  was  incapable 
of  the  spiritual  struggles  which  he  would 
have  considered  the  just  punishment  of 
dissenters,  whom,  for  their  lack  of  faith, 
he  called  the  "Great  Unspooked."  He 
himself  was  fully  Spooked;  he  discerned 
fairy  rings  in  his  meadows,  he  once  saw 
a  Brownie,  and  a  Pixie,  he  preached,  was 
the  wandering  spirit  of  an  unchristened 
infant.  He  made  the  sign  against  the 
evil  eye,  and  his  favourite  seal  was  the 
pentacle  of  Solomon.  .  .  .  Such  a  man 
needed  no  proof  of  miracles ;  such  a  man 
was  capable  of  exacting  the  last  farthing 
of  tithe-arrearages  from  dissenters  who 
wished  their  dead  buried  in  consecrated 
ground.  Hawker  was,  in  short,  an 
ecclesiastic  of  the  old  school,  local  mag- 
nate as  welt  as  priest,  a  learned  if  not 
always  trustworthy  antiquary,  master  of 
a  glebe,  truly  original  writer  of  country- 
side sketches  and  ballads,  a  poet  who,  at 
his  best,  Tennyson  admitted,  had  beaten 
him  on  his  own  ground.  His  favourite 
tobacco  was  Latakia,  his  favourite  author 
was  Aquinas.  These  facts  and  many 
others  of  equal  interest  this  book  holds 
for  true  lovers  of  the  Cornish  Ballads 
and  the  Footprints,  and  the  letters  con- 
tain many  passages  in  the  very  best 
chronicling  vein  of  that  genuine  worthy, 
the  Vicar  of  Morwenstow. 

H.  IV.  Boynton. 


THE    ART    OF    CONVINCING    AND 
SOME  RECENT  NOVELS 


present,  howt 


I  NTIL  recently  the  rou- 
3  tine  book  reviewer  who 
1  wished  to  utter  the  final 
1  word  in  praise  of  a  scene, 
character  or  a  novel 
|  solemnly  recorded  that  it 
|  was  convincing.  At 
-,  there  are  hopeful  signs 
that  the  popularity  of  this  overworked, 
threadbare  word  is  on  the  wane,  and  that 
the  mere  writing  of  it  no  longer  evokes 
the  old-time  pleasant  glow  of  self-com- 
placence. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  always 
was  a  feeble,  inadequate,  back-handed 
sort  of  praise,  comparable  to  vaunting  the 
merits  of  a  clock  for  keeping  time,  or  a 
piano  for  being  in  tune.  To  say  that  a 
novel  is  convincing  is,  after  all,  nothing 
more  than  to  say  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
one  individual  reader,  it  is  not  glaringly 
artificial ;  that  while  he  read  it  he  was 
carried  along  by  the  interest  of  it  to  the 
extent  of  forgetting  that  it  was  a  tissue 
of  fabrications,  the  stuff  that  dreams  are 
made  of.  It  is  a  wonder  that  novelists 
do  not  feel  more  chagrined  than  pleased 
when  they  are  told  in  this  dogmatic  sort 
of  way  that  their  stories  possess  a  quality 
without  which  it  were  better  that  they 
never  had  been  written.  Imagine  the 
feelings  of  a  landscape  painter  if  cor- 
dially assured  that  his  meadow,  his  willow 
trees,  his  group  of  Alderney  cows,  are 
quite  convincing — good  enough,  in  other 
words,  to  convince  us  that  they  really  are 
trees  and  cows  and  not  telegraph  poles 
or  scarecrows. 

It  is,  however,  a  rather  sad  commen- 
tary upon  current  fiction,  an  evidence  of 
comparatively  low  standards,  that  the 
possession  of  this  vital  quality  of  carry- 
ing conviction  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  something  distinguishing  and  excep- 
tional ;  it  speaks  ill  for  the  average  novel 
of  the  day  if  a  book  which  throbs  and 
tingles  with  the  pulse  of  reality  stands 
out  conspicuously.  In  this  twentieth  cen- 
tury, the  art  of  novel  writing  ought  to 
have   reached   the  point   where   a   book 


which  might  justly  be  branded  as  uncon- 
vincing would  remain  in  the  outer  dark- 
ness of  unaccepted  manuscripts.  Yet  it 
is  a  fact,  and  one  which  tends  to  make 
critics  pessimistic,  that  even  in  volumes 
which  come  from  practised  hands  you 
will  every  now  and  then  run  up  against 
some  character,  some  episode,  perhaps 
merely  some  scrap  of  dialogue,  which  not 
only  fails  to  convince,  but  fairly  slaps  you 
in  the  face  with  its  glaring  falsity  to  life. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
moment  an  author  ceases  to  produce  a 
faithful  picture  of  life  he  becomes  melo- 
dramatic; a  figure  may  be  equally  out  of 
drawing  whether  it  represents  a  Leonidas 
leading  a  forlorn  hope  or  a  Charlotte  cut- 
ting bread  and  butter.  An  incompetent 
disciple  of  Jane  Austen  may  be  as  un- 
convincing as  one  who  emulates  the  "big 
bowwow  style"  of  Scott.  But  those  who 
paint  the  trivialities  of  life  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  their  models  always 
with  them.  The  even  flow  of  social  small 
talk,  the  cheerful  clatter  of  the  dinner 
dishes,  the  gnat-like  swarm  of  daily  petty 
vexations,  may  be  recorded  with  phono- 
graphic fidelity,  almost  without  quitting 
our  easy  chair,  while  the  novelist  who 
goes  in  for  the  social  and  physical  cata- 
clysms of  life,  who  pictures  wars  and 
avalanches  and  typhoons,  must  trust  to 
memory  and  to  hearsay  evidence,  and 
often  lack  that  assured  touch  which  car- 
ries conviction  with  it. 

Accordingly,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
the  story  or  the  chapter  of  a  story  which 
suddenly  jars  us  into  a  consciousness  of 
its  artificiality  is  out-and-out  melodrama 
— a  sequence  of  incidents  that  in  them- 
selves are  distinctly  extraordinary,  and 
which  the  author  has  not  helped  us  to 
accept  by  a  multitude  of  little  details 
which  explain  and  persuade.  It  may  be 
laid  down  almost  with  the  assurance  of 
an  axiom  that  incidents  in  themselves  do 
not  make  melodrama;  it  is  the  way  in 
which  they  are  presented  to  us  which 
makes  all  the  difference  between  melo- 
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drama  and  realism.  Murders,  suicides, 
trolley-car  collisions — these  things  are  a 
part  of  life,  even  if  they  are  not  among 
life's  commonplaces.  The  front  pages 
of  our  yellowest  journals  bristle  daily 
with  enough  horrors  to  equip  the  average 
novelist  the  rest  of  his  days.  Yet  no  one 
thinks  of  branding  them  as  melodramatic 
or  as  lacking  in  convincing  force.  They 
are  all  too  grimly  real.  And  the  writer 
who  put  them  one  and  all  into  the  pages 
of  a  single  book  would  still  be  within  his 
rights.  No  one  may  say  that  a  particular 
accident  could  not  have  happened  on  a 
certain  day,  or  a  particular  crime  have 
been  committed.  It  all  depends  upon  the 
fidelity  of  little  details,  the  lucidity  with 
which  he  shows  us  the  sequence  of  facts 
that  led  up  to  the  murder  or  the  misplaced 
switch,  whether  we  find  the  author  un- 
convincing. 

In  most  cases  where  the  illusion  of 
truth  is  spoiled,  it  is  due  to  forgetfulness 
or  the  failure  to  see  clearly  just  how 
things  would  have  happened  in  real  life. 
The  hero  of  melodrama  is  usually  exas- 
peratingly  immaculate.  He  may  have 
been  dragged  for  rods  by  a  runaway 
horse  or  buried  alive  under  the  fallen 
timbers  of  a  burning  house,  but  he  comes 
out  unscathed,'  with  the  rescued  heroine 
in  his  arms.  The  mere  mention  of  a 
wilted  collar,  a  singed  moustache,  might 
have  saved  the  situation.  A  good  case  in 
point  is  an  episode  in  one  of  last  year's 
successful  novels,  written  by  one  of  our 
ablest  women  writers.  The  episode  in 
question  deals  with  the  midnight  visit  of 
a  mother  to  the  office  where  her  son,  a 
young  architect,  is  toiling  over  some  im- 
portant plans.  Now  the  mother  is  a  frail, 
nervous  little  woman;  the  son's  office  is 
in  the  thirteenth  story  of  a  down-town 
office  building;  the  elevators,  of  course, 
have  long  since  stopped  running  for  the 
night,  although  the  author  fails  to  men- 
tion them;  the  reader  who  grasps  the 
situation  finds  himself  sympathetically 
panting  for  breath  as  he  mentally  follows 
the  little  lady  up  that  dozen  flights  of 
stairs;  he  is  fully  prepared  to  have  her 
arrive  speechless,  with  her  hand  pressed 
over  her  beating  heart,  and  to  have  her 
son  greet  her  with  a  gentle  reproach  for 
so  overtaxing  her  strength.  Well,  in  the 
book  nothing  of  the  kind  happens ;  if  the 


lady  is  out  of  breath,  she  does  not  show 
it,  for  she  at  once  rushes  into  a  voluble 
argument  with  her  son  on  matters  far 
removed  from  physical  and  worldly  con- 
siderations. If  you  have  never  happened 
to  climb  the  stairs  of  a  New  York  sky- 
scraper, or  if  you  do  not  happen  to  re- 
member those  stairs,  the  scene  is  well 
enough.  But  if  you  do,  why  then  the 
arrival  of  the  lady,  cool  and  collected,  if 
not  actual  melodrama,  is  something  very 
much  like  it. 

An  admirable  illustration  of  the  lack 
of    any    necessary    connection    between 

melodrama  on  the  one 
"The  Morals  of  hand  and  a  sequence  of 
Marcus  fantastic  and  improbable 

Ordeyne."  happenings  on  the  other 

is  afforded  by  William  J. 
Locke's  latest  volume,  The  Morals  of 
Marcus  Ordeyne.  It  is  a  refreshingly 
whimsical  book,  the  sort  of  book  that 
might  have  been  written  by  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  Anatole  France  in  holiday  mood. 
Yet  told  in  epitome,  it  sounds  like  a 
tissue  of  absurdities.  Marcus  Ordeyne — 
Sir  Marcus,  to  give  him  his  due — is  a 
bookworm  and  a  confirmed  bachelor,  the 
hopeless  sort  of  bachelor  who  occasion- 
ally enjoys  a  couple  of  hours  with  some 
child,  because  "the  enjoyment  is  en- 
hanced by  the  feeling  of  utter  thankful- 
ness that  he  is  not  my  child,  but  some- 
body else's."  The  opening  pages  are  a 
deliciously  frank  portrayal  of  egotistical 
content  between  his  stolid  English  valet, 
Stenson,  his  fat  French  cook,  Antoinette, 
his  one-eyed  cat,  Polyphemus,  his  treas- 
ured cinquecento  volumes  and  his  long- 
standing and  vaguely  defined  relations 
with  Judith,  an  intelligent  and  sympa- 
thetic little  lady  living  in  "the  purlieus  of 
Tottenham  Court  Road."  And  all  of  a 
sudden  Sir  Marcus's  carefully  planned 
scheme  of  existence,  even  his  code  of 
morals,  is  rudely  shaken  to  its  founda- 
tions  by  a  most  unprecedented  occur- 
rence. Fate  leads  him  one  dav  to  the 
Thames  embankment,  where  by  rights 
nothing  extraordinary  should  have  hap- 
pened to  him,  but  where,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  encounters  a  strange  young 
woman,  a  poor  little  waif  whose  only 
knowledge  of  life  had  been  gleaned  with- 
in the  walls  of  an  Eastern  harem,  and 
who  is  now  utterly  dazed  and  terrified  by 
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the  rush  and  whirl  of  the  metropolis. 
When  this  strange  apparition  in  bizarre 
apparel  appeals  to  him  for  help,  and  tells 
an  extraordinary  tale  to  account  for  her 
presence  in  London,  it  is  the  turn  of  Sir 
Marcus  to  feel  dazed.  It  is  not  a  tale 
which  invites  confidence,  and  Sir  Marcus 
frankly  disbelieves  it  until  he  looks  into 
her  big,  innocent  eyes.  Then  he  capitu- 
lates. 

I  told  her  to  give  me  time.  One  is  not  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  abducted  Lights  of  the 
Harem  in  the  Embankment  Gardens,  beneath 
the  National  Liberty  Club.  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  bewildering  occurrence.  I  looked  around 
me.  Nothing  seemed  to  have  happened  during 
the  last  ten  minutes.  A  pale  young  man  on  the 
next  bench  whom  I  had  noticed  when  I  entered, 
was  reading  a  dirty  pink  newspaper.  Pigeons 
and  sparrows  hopped  about  unconcernedly. 
On  the  file  of  cabs,  just  perceptible  through  the 
foliage,  the  cabmen  lolled  in  listless  attitudes. 

And  so  on  through  a  lengthy  series  of 
vivid  trivialities  the  author  makes  his 
stage  setting  so  real  and  his  Sir  Marcus 
so  thoroughly  human  that  by  sheer  force 
of  contrast  he  wins  credence  for  the 
young  woman  from  the  harem — and  very 
largely  because,  however  extraordinary 
we  find  her,  we  can  never  be  any  more 
astonished  and  bewildered  by  her  peculi- 
arities than  is  Sir  Marcus  himself.  The 
subsequent  story,  which  is  of  the  kind 
that  might  easily  be  ruined  by  a  clumsy 
touch,  and  which  in  point  of  fact  is  deli- 
cately handled  almost  to  the  last,  pictures 
the  serious  havoc  wrought  upon  Sir  Mar- 
cus after  he  has,  out  of  pure  benevolence, 
installed  this  unsophisticated  and  embar- 
rassing young  person  in  his  bachelor 
apartments.  It  seems  a  pity  that  a  vol- 
ume which  for  the  most  part  is  written  in 
£"  vein  of  indulgent  satire  and  tender 
humour  should  be  marred  by  the  tragic 
touch  of  the  harem  girl's  elopement  with 
another  man. 

Robert  Grant  is  certainly  one  of  our 
American  authors  to  whom  one  would 

not  think  of  applying  the 

reproach    of    being    un- 

"The  Orchid."      convincing.        And     yet 

The    Orchid   is    a    book 
that  one  lavs  down  with 
a  feeling  of  disappointment  akin  to  exas- 
peration.     One    feels   that    while    many 


another  writer  might  have  handled  the 
same  theme  without  making  half  so  much 
out  of  it,  Mr.  Grant  could,  if  he  had 
chosen,  have  made  vastly  more.  Clever 
as  it  is  in  its  scenes,  its  dialogues,  its  en- 
joyable diversity  of  types,  the  real  merit 
of  the  little  volume  lies  not  so  much  in 
what  it  actually  gives  as  in  what  it  sug- 
gests. The  theme  had  possibilities  for  a 
long  novel,  a  searching  piece  of  psycho- 
logical vivisection,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
Henry  James.  Mr.  Grant  has  chosen  to 
squander  it  upon  a  "novelette."  The 
rather  banal  situation  of  a  young  woman 
who  has  married  for  money,  believing 
herself  temperamentally  cold,  and  when 
too  late  meets  a  man  with  the  power  to 
stir  her  pulse,  takes  on  an  entirely  new 
aspect,  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  child 
which  the  husband  idolises,  while  the 
wife  feels  nothing  for  it,  unless  aversion. 
She  wants  a  divorce,  and  she  plays  upon 
her  husband's  love  for  the  child,  threat- 
ening not  only  to  leave  him,  but  to  take 
the  little  girl  with  her,  unless  he  will  buy 
her  at  the  cost  of  half  his  fortune  and  the 
withdrawal  of  any  defence  to  her  divorce 
suit.  Now  "unconvincing"  would  cer- 
tainly be  the  wrong  word  to  apply  to  this 
story  of  The  Orchid.  Society  is  full  of 
just  such  hot-house  productions  as  Lydia 
Arnold,  whose  marriage  with  the  Herbert 
Maxwells  of  real  life  would  in  most  cases 
result  in  a  similar  fiasco.  It  is  even  quite 
conceivable  that  such  a  woman,  having 
once  taken  a  dislike  to  her  child,  on  ac- 
count of  its  resemblance  to  her  husband's 
family,  might  end  by  bartering  her  claim 
to  it  in  exchange  for  her  own  freedom. 
One  does  not  disbelieve  the  story;  one 
simply  wishes  that  it  was  somewhat  less 
sketchy.  It  is  written  far  too  much  from 
the  outside;  much  that  is  essential  the 
reader  learns  at  second-hand  through  the 
gossip  of  friends.  Yet  this  outside  atti- 
tude is  not  steadily  and  consistently  ad- 
hered to— after  the  highly  artistic  man- 
ner, for  instance,  in  which  Mr.  James  in 
The  Ambassadors  persists  in  following 
out  his  entire  plot  through  the  indirect 
medium  of  Mr.  Strethers's  knowledge. 
On  the  contrary,  on  several  occasions  we 
are  permitted  to  overhear  conversations 
of  quite  an  intimate  and  crucial  nature  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  or  between  wife 
and  lover.     Yet  back  of  these,  and  be- 
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tween  the  lines,  we  dimly  conjecture  a 
far-stretching  vista  of  similar  scenes — 
incipient  misunderstandings,  growing 
antagonism,  sharp  altercations,  pro- 
tracted wars  of  words,  the  whole 
wretched,  hidden  drama  of  a  loveless 
marriage,  and  a  wife  faithless  in  thought 
if  not  in  deed.  Yet  the  ability  to  suggest 
so  much  in  so  few  lines  is  in  itself  a  talent 
none  too  common.  The  Orchid  is  an  in- 
teresting example  of  a  psychological 
problem,  worked  out  along  lines  almost 
purely  realistic. 

The  Rose  of  the  World,  by  Agnes  and 
Egerton   Castle,   is  an   instance  of   the 

novel     which,     without 
•The  Rose  warning,  suddenly  gives 

of  the  you   the   sensation   of  a 

World."  blow  in  the  face  through 

its  extravagant  disregard 
of  probabilities.    To  the  reader  who  be- 
gins by  taking  the  book  seriously,  and 
who  finds  a  distinct  merit  in  its  delicate 
development  of  an  unusual  motif,  there 
is  a  rude  awakening  in  the  discovery  that 
the  authors  have  elected  to  make  their 
story  end  happily,  at  the  cost  of  common 
sense.    The  first  half  of  the  book  is  so 
strong,  so  vivid,  so  carefully  developed, 
that  it  was  deserving  of  a  better  fate. 
Rosamund    Gerardine    has    been    twice 
married,  first  to  a  gallant  young  English 
officer,  who  fell  eight  years  ago  guarding 
a  mountain  pass  on  the  Indian  frontier, 
and  secondly  to  Sir  Arthur  Gerardine, 
the  lieutenant-governor,  pompous,  dicta- 
torial and  middle-aged.     Rosamund  had 
never  loved  her  first  husband;  she  was 
then    too   young,    too   immature.      Her 
heart  was  hardly  ready  to  awaken  when 
he  was  sent  awav  to  hold  at  anv  cost  a 
mountain  outpost,  and  after  weeks   of 
siege  and  sickness  and  starvation  was  cut 
down  in  plain  sight  of  his  friends  just 
as  the  relief  expedition  had  reached  him. 
Rosamund    remarried,   almost   before   a 
decent  period  of  mourning  had  elapsed. 
She  never  spoke  her  first  husband's  name, 
never  asked  the  details  of  his  death,  never 
even  opened  the  package  of  papers  he 
had  left,  his  last  letter  to  her,  his  diary 
kept  throughout  the  weary  weeks  of  the 
siege.     But  as  the  years  go  by  and  the 
strain  of  her  present  loveless  marriage 
becomes  constantly  harder  to  bear,  she 
begins  to  treasure  secretly  the  memory  of 


her  first  husband,  and  to  look  upon  the 
little  tin  box  that  holds  his  unopened 
papers    as    something    to    be    guarded 
sacredly.     Suddenly  this  secret  joy   is 
rudely  broken  in  upon  by  the  arrival  of 
her  first  husband's  most  intimate  friend, 
Major  Bethune,  the  man  who  shared  with 
him  the  perils  of  the  siege,  the  man  who 
saw  him  fall.    Major  Bethune  privately 
despises  her  for  her  former  coldness  to 
her  first  husband,  her  hasty  marriage  to 
her  second.    He  is  therefore  much  sur- 
prised at  her  curt  refusal  to  let  him  have 
the  letters  and  papers  in  her  possession, 
which  he  needs  to  use  in  preparing  a 
biography  of  his   friend.     The  woman 
cannot  bring  herself  to  part  with   the 
letters;  she  knows  now  that  if  her  hus- 
band had  come  back  from  the  siege  she 
would  have  learned  to  love  him ;  she  real- 
ises for  the  first  time  what  she  has  lost. 
And    when,    at    the    command    of    Sir 
Arthur,  who  cannot  understand  her  re- 
luctance, she  finally  consents  to  collabo- 
rate with  Bethune  in  preparing  the  biog- 
raphy, and  forces  herself  to  open  and 
read  the  diary,  we  have  the  curious  and 
subtle  study  of  a  woman's  heart  awaken- 
ing to  a  passionate  love  for  a  man  whom 
eight    years    before    she    had    scarcely 
mourned  with  decency.    To  this  point  the 
story  is  unfolded   with  admirable  sub- 
tlety; the  woman's  physical  and  mental 
condition,  her   racked   nerves,   and   the 
effect  upon  them  of  the  message  from  the 
dead,  the  powerful  appeal  of  the  journal 
of  the  siege,  which  is  one  long,  brave, 
pathetic  love-letter — it  is  all  so  good,  so 
sufficient,  that  one  cannot  resist  a  protest 
against  the  cheapening  effect — one  might 
almost  say  the  anticlimax — of  the  end. 
The  gallant  soldier-husband,  it  seems*  is 
not  dead  after  all,  but  after  a  captivity 
of  five  years  returned  to  find  his  wife 
remarried,  and,  disguised  as  a  Hindoo, 
has  for  many  months  been  living  in  the 
house  as  her  second  husband's  secretary, 
trying  to  make  up  his  mind  whether  "it 
is  for  her  best  good  to.  have  him  disclose 
his  identity  or  not.    At  one  stroke  a  deli- 
cate   psychological    study    is    metamor- 
phosed   into    a    Wilkie    Collins    melo- 
drama. 

An  interesting  instance  of  two  authors 
independently  hitting  upon  and  elabo- 
rating the  same  central  idea  is  furnished 
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by  two  volumes  belonging  to  the  fiction 
of  the  current  month.  The  Vision  of  Elijah 
Beri,  by  Frank  Lewis  Nason,  and  Justin 
Wingate,  Ranchman,  by  John  H.  Whit- 
son.  Both  these  stories  deal  in  a  general 
way  with  an  attempt  to  reclaim   large 

tracts  of  barren  land  in 
"The  Vision  the  far  West  through 
of  Elijah  irrigation.      In    both   of 

Bert."  them  there  is  a  mystical, 

visionary  character,  a 
sort  of  religious  fanatic,  who  prophesies 
a  time  when  the  desert  shall  blossom  like 
the  rose,  and  in  both  the  prophecy  eventu- 
ally comes  true,  in  spite  of  the  villain's 
attempt  to  frustrate  the  work  of  irriga- 
tion by  destroying  a  dam  erected  at  great 
expense,  an  attempt  that  is  discovered 
and  checked  in  both  books  by  the  heroine. 
But  aside  from  these  general  points  of 
resemblance,  the  two  stories  part  com- 
pany quite  widely.  Mr.  Nason's  book  is 
decidedly  the  stronger  piece  of  work,  as 
well  as  the  more  original.  Elijah  Berl, 
the  fanatic,  believes  that  he  is  divinely 
ordained  to  accomplish  the  regeneration 
of  a  vast  region  of  Southern  California. 
He  has  demonstrated  on  a  small  scale  the 
practicability  of  raising  orange  trees  in 
this  locality ;  he  convinces  some  Eastern 
capitalists  of  the  practicability  of  boring 
a  tunnel  through  the  mountain  and  con- 
verting to  their  use  the  waters  of  a  river 
flowing  on  the  other  side ;  and  they  forth- 
with organise  a  company  to  buy  up  and 
develop  a  large  tract  of  available  land. 
But  beyond  this,  Elijah  has  discovered 
something  far  more  important,  namely, 
the  existence  of  a  frostless  belt,  miles 
upon  miles  of  land  which  may  be  bought 
from  the  Mexican  owners  for  a  nominal 


price,  and  which,  properly  irrigated,  will 
be  worth  untold  fortunes.  And  so  firmly 
convinced  is  Elijah  of  his  heaven-sent 
mission  that  he  sees  no  harm  in  misap- 
propriating the  funds  of  the  company 
already  formed,  and  with  them  buying 
up  all  the  land  he  can  get  in  his  own  name 
and  for  his  own  profit.  At  least,  he  does 
not  see  the  immorality  of  his  deed  until 
it  is  too  late  to  draw  back,  and  then  his 
overwrought  mind  quite  gives  way,  cul- 
minating in  a  tragedy  which  has  been  so 
ingeniously  foreshadowed  as  to  seem 
when  it  comes  not  only  convincing,  but 
inevitable. 

Mr.  Whitson's  book  pictures  the  cattle 
ranch  of  Colorado  in  place  of  the  orange 
grove  of  California,  and 
"Justin  shows  something  of  the 

Wingate,  clash,  both  physical  and 

Ranchman."  political,  that  took  place 

between  the  cattlemen 
and  the  farmers  before  the  practice  of 
herding  in  the  open  was  abolished.  It 
would  be  a  better  story,  however,  and  a 
more  plausible  one,  if  less  mystery  were 
made  of  the  parentage  of  Justin  Wingate, 
and  if  Dr.  Clayton,  the  taciturn  physician 
who  adopted  him,  had  frankly  told  people 
that  the  dashing  young  woman  called 
Sybil,  who  comes  and  goes  unexpectedly 
in  its  pages,  is  his  divorced  wife,  who  is 
leading  a  scandalous  life  in  Denver.  It 
is  difficult  to  accept  Sybil  and  the  doctor 
as  real  flesh-and-blood  people,  but  much 
of  the  story  is  readable,  and  just  at  the 
end  there  is  a  stampede  of  cattle  so  de- 
scribed that  you  can  actually  feel  the 
tremble  of  the  earth  under  their  hoofs  as 
you  read. 

Frederic   Tabcr  Cooper. 
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(i  885-1905) 

BY   HARRY  THURSTON  PECK 
Part   VI.— "A   SPIRITED    FOREIGN    POLICY" 


■  X  January,  1891,  a  furi- 
H  ous  civil  war  broke  out  in 
flChile.  Of  all  the  Span- 
jjish-American  republics, 
jjChile  has  been  the  only 
Bone  to  conduct  its  foreign 
Jand  domestic  affairs  in 
such  a  way  as  to  win  the  respect  of  other 
nations.  Situated  in  the  temperate  zone 
and  ribbed  with  mountain  ranges,  its  cli- 
matic and  geographic  conditions  seem 
to  have  developed  in  its  people  certain 
characteristics  for  which  one  looks  in  vain 
among  the  other  South  American  states. 
The  government  of  Chile  has  been  con- 
spicuous for  its  intelligence,  conserva- 
tism and  integrity.  Its  finances  have  been 
ably  administered.  Order  has  been  main- 
tained through  the  strict  enforcement  of 
enlightened  laws.  Its  political  institu- 
tions are  modelled  upon  those  of  the 
United  States ;  and  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  its  history  it  has  been  free  from 
turbulence  and  mercenary  insurrection. 
Its  successful  war  with  Bolivia  and  Peru 
in  1881  showed  that  Chile  deserved  con- 
sideration as  a  military  and  naval  power. 
The  knowledge  of  these  facts,  how- 
ever, has  led  the  Chilean  people  to  cul- 
tivate a  self -consciousness  which  does  not 
always  show  itself  in  the  most  attractive 
forms.  Educated  Chileans  arc  apt  to 
forget  that,  after  all,  their  nation  is  a  very 
small  one  and  that,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  it  cannot  figure  very  conspicii- 
ouslv  in  the  history  of  the  world.  They 
are  too  fond  of  comparing  it  with  the 
wretched  little  republics  which  are  its  im- 
mediate neighbours :  and  they  forget  that 
while  Chile  is  an  important  State  when 
contrasted  with  Pent  or  Uruguay  or  Ven- 
ezuela, it  is  only  a  dwarf  beside  the 
United  States  or  the  giant  nations  of 
Europe.  But  the  typical  Chilean  has  a 
dream  of  his  own.  and  one  which  he  has 


cherished  for  more  than  fifty  years.  He 
believes  that  ultimately  his  country  is  to 
assert  an  hegemony  over  all  the  Spanish- 
speaking  peoples  of  South  America,  and 
even  in  the  end  to  extend  its  influence 
northward,  until,  at  last,  having  ab- 
sorbed even  Mexico,  Chile  shall  confront 
the  mighty  Xorth  American  Republic 
upon  the  borders  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
There  are  not  a  few  Chileans  to-day  who 
think  that  by  the  end,  perhaps,  of  another 
century  the  United  States  may  have  to 
do  battle  with  this  Southern  rival  for  the 
mastery  of  the  Western  world.  There  is 
a  touch  of  Spanish  vanity  in  this  mag- 
nificent vision ;  yet,  though  to  Americans 
it  may  seem  only  ludicrous  and  fantastic, 
it  appeals  very  strongly  not  merely  to  the 
Chilean  imagination  but  to  the  Chilean 
sense  of  probability.  Xbt  unnaturally, 
therefore,  the  statesmen  of  that  small  re- 
public have  always  been  very  sensitive 
concerning  the  claim  of  the  United 
States  to  concern  itself  with  South  Amer- 
ican affairs:  and  they  resent  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  any 
application  to  their  country.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  remember  these  facts  in  order  to 
understand  the  drift  of  the  events  which 
are  now  to  be  narrated. 

In  1886.  Chile  elected  as  its  President 
one  of  those  extremely  able  but  unscrupu- 
lous men  who  appear  from  time  to  time 
in  South  American  nations,  and  of  whom 
Francia  of  Paraguay  and  Guzman  Blanco 
of  Venezuela  serve  in  history  as  interest- 
ing types.  This  was  Senor  Don  Jose 
Manuel  Balmaceda.  whose  rule  up  to  the 
end  of  1890  was  marked  by  the  most  en- 
lightened measures.  He  belonged  to  the 
so-called  Progressist  Party,  and  while 
President  he  did  much  to  promote  public 
education,  to  foster  internal  improve- 
ments and  generally  to  develop  the  re- 
sources of  his  country.    His  political  op- 
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ponents,  however,  who  headed  a  sort  of 
oligarchy  made  up  of  leading  members 
of  the  Chilean  Congress,  accused  the 
President  of  plotting  to  perpetuate 
his  power  by  securing  the  election  of  a 
tool  of  his  as  his  successor.  When  he  dis- 
solved Congress,  the  Congressional  Party 
proclaimed  a  civil  war*  and  sought  to 
overthrow  Balmaceda  bv  force  of  arms. 

In  this  struggle,  the  United  States  had 
no  direct  interest;  but  various  circum- 
stances soon  led  to  complications  of  a 
very  serious  nature.  It  had  been  for 
thirty  years  the  policy  of  our  government 
to  give  no  encouragement  to  revolts  in 
other  countries.  Mr.  Blaine,  therefore, 
by  President  Harrison's  direction,  con- 
tinued as  before  to  recognise  Balmaceda 
as  the  lawful  head  of  the  Chilean  Repub- 
lic, and  to  refuse  to  accord  to  the  Con- 
gressionalists  the  belligerent  rights  which 
they  claimed.  Balmaceda  had  been  le- 
gally elected  President.  He  held  posses- 
sion of  the  capital  of  the  country.  He 
controlled  an  army  which  was  carrying 
on  operations  in  the  field  against  the 
rebels.  Therefore,  why  should  the  United 
States  sever  its  official  relations  with  him 
and  suddenly  recognise  his  enemies? 

The  case  seemed  plain  enough ;  yet 
there  were  circumstances  which  made  the 
situation  somewhat  delicate.  Ever  since 
the  events  of  1882.  which  have  already 
been  narrated,!  Mr.  Blaine  had  been 
viewed  with  a  certain  rancour  by  Chil- 
eans of  all  classes.  They  regarded  him 
as  an  intermeddler,  or  even  worse,  and 
honestlv  believed  him  to  be  actuated  bv 
a  feeling  of  hostility  to  Chilean  interests. 
Therefore,  when  he  continued  to  recog- 
nise Balmaceda,  the  Congressional  Party 
in  Chile  claimed  that  his  action  was  due 
to  this  unfriendly  spirit :  and  before  long 
they  professed  to  see  what  they  called 
his  malign  influence  at  work  against 
them.  A  good  part  of  the  Chilean  navy 
had  joined  the  revolutionists.  Some  en- 
gagements took  place  between  these  ships 
and  those  whose  officers  were  Balmaced- 
ists.  A  small  American  squadron  under 
Rear-Admiral  Brown  had  been  ordered 
to  Chilean  waters  to  protect  American  in- 
terests, and  the  Congressionalists  asserted 
in  very  bitter  language  that  officers  from 

♦January  7,  1891. 

tSee   Bookman   for  April,   p.    148. 


American  vessels  had  acted  as  spies ;  that 
they  had  reported  to  Balmaceda  the 
strength  and  also  the  movements  of  the 
rebel  ships ;  and  that  in  various  other  ways 
the  naval  force  of  the  United  States  had 
violated  the  requirements  of  strict  neu- 
trality. Admiral  Brown  indignantly  de- 
nied this  charge,  which  was  repeated  in 
the  most  offensive  manner.  There  was  no 
evidence  at  all  to  justify  it.  But  it  was 
generally  believed  by  the  Congressionalists 
who  had  now  got  possession  of  the  entire 
seacoast,  and  especially  of  the  great  for- 
tified port  of  Valparaiso.  Hatred  of 
the  United  States  became  nearly  universal 
after  an  incident  which  occurred  in 
May. 

Early  in  that  month,  a  Chilean  ship, 
the  Itata,  chartered  by  the  Congressional 
Party,  put  in  at  the  harbour  of  San 
Diego,  in  California.  It  was  reported  to 
the  government  at  Washington  that  the 
Itata  was  taking  on  a  cargo  of  arms  and 
ammunition  for  the  Chilean  rebels,  in  de- 
fiance of  our  neutrality  laws.  On  May 
6th,  a  United  States  marshal  took  pos- 
session of  the  ship,  forbidding  it  to  leave 
the  port.  On  the  following  day,  the 
Itata's  commander  cut  his  cable,  over- 
powered the  United  States  officers,  and 
put  to  sea,  carrying  them  away  as  prison- 
ers. This  high-handed  procedure  stirred 
the  Washington  Government  to  instant 
action.  The  cruiser  Charleston  was  de- 
spatched in  swift  pursuit  with  orders  to 
take  the  Itata,  and  to  sink  her  if  resisted. 
When  the  Chileans  heard  of  this,  the  hot- 
heads among  them  sent  their  new  steel 
cruiser,  the  Esmeralda,  to  meet  the  Itata 
and  to  protect  her  against  capture.  The 
Charleston  and  the  Esmeralda  were  ships 
of  equal  size  and  armament,  and  the  re- 
sult of  a  fiefht  between  them  was  awaited 
with  breathless  expectancy.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  Itata  would  put  in  at  the 
harbour  of  Acapulco  on  the  Mexican 
coast ;  and  to  this  harbour  the  Charleston 
hastened.  The  Esmeralda  did  the  same; 
and  both  cruisers  lay  there  with  steam  up, 
with  decks  cleared  for  action,  and  with 
the  crews  ready  beside  their  guns.  It  was 
an  exciting  moment:  but  no  shot  was 
fired,  for  the  Itata  failed  to  appear,  and 
made  her  way  direct  to  her  destination. 
Bv  the  time  of  her  arrival  there,  the  Con- 
gressionalists had  thought  better  of  their 
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defiance  of  the  United  States;  and  on 
June  4th,  they  delivered  up  the  Itata  to 
Rear- Admiral  McCann,  in  command  of 
the  American  squadron  at  Iquique.* 

The  revolt  in  Chile  proved  to  be  suc- 
cessful. On  August  7th,  Balmaceda's 
forces  were  routed  by  the  Congressional 
army,  which  marched  upon  the  capital, 
Santiago,  and  entered  it  in  triumph.  Bal- 
maeeda  took  refuge  in  the  Argentine  le- 
gation, where,  on  September  18th,  he  com- 
mitted suicide.  A  new  government  was 
proclaimed  in  Chile  under  the  presidency 
of  Senor  Jorge  Montt.  Even* where  the 
revolutionists  prevailed,  and  they  were 
now  recognised  by  the  United  States.  The 
most  serious  part  of  the  whole  affair  was, 
however,  still  to  come. 

Soon  after  becoming  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Blaine  had  secured  the  ap- 
pointment, as  Minister  to  Chile,  of  Mr. 
Patrick  Egan.  Mr.  Egan  was  one  of  the 
group  whom  Blaine's  political  opponents 
were  accustomed  derisively  to  call  "Blaine 
Irishmen."  He  had  not  long  been  natu- 
ralised as  an  American  citizen,  having 
come  to  this  countrv  somewhat  hastily  to 
escape  arrest  and  imprisonment  at  the 
hands  of  the  British  authorities  in  Ireland, 
who  charged  him  with  political  offences 
in  connection  with  the  Irish  Land  League. 
Critics  of  the  administration  in  this 
country  spoke  of  Mr.  Egan  as  "an  es- 
caped jail-bird"  and  even  insinuated  that 
he  had  been  connected  with  the  Phoenix 
Park  murders  in  1882.  There  was  not 
a  shadow  of  truth  in  all  this.  Mr.  Egan 
was  a  man  of  ability  and  honour,  and 
had  simply  made  himself  disliked  by  the 
Cattle  set  in  Dublin  at  a  time  when  the 
British  Government  was  trying  one  of 
its  periodical  experiments  in  repression. 
Nevertheless,  his  appointment  to  a  diplo- 
matic post  was  properly  open  to  criticism : 
and  in  Chile,  especially,  where  there  were 
so  many  influential  English  residents,  it 
was  the  cause  of  social  embarrassment. 
Mr.  Egan.  moreover,  in  carrving  out  his 
early  instructions  to  recognise  the  Ral- 
maceda  Government,  had  perhaps  erred 
through  excess  of  zeal :  so  that  he  was 
peculiarly    obnoxious    to    the    Congres- 

*Snit  wa*  afterward  hrMijrht  tt>  test  the 
l«ftalitv  of  the  frovenvmenf*  action  iti  scirnig 
the  ItiiUt  at  San  Diego.  The  Supreme  Conn 
decided  in  favour  of  the  United  States. 


sionalists,  who  regarded  him  as  a  parti- 
san of  their  enemv. 

When  Santiago  fell  and  the  troops  of 
the  revolution  entered  that  city,  intoxi- 
cated with  their  victory,  manv  of  the  Bal- 
macedists,   fearing  for  their  lives,  took 
refuge   in   the   American   legation,   beg- 
ging the  protection  of  the  Minister.     By 
the  law  of  nations,  the  precincts  of  an 
embassy  or  of  a  legation  are  regarded 
as  being  the  soil  of  that  country  whose 
flag  flies  over  it :  but  whether  the  immu- 
nity which  such  a  place  enjoys  should  be 
used    to    protect    citizens    of   the    State 
to  which  the  embassy  is  accredited,  is  a 
disputed  point.     Mr.  Egan,  however,  re- 
ceived   the    Balmacedists — among    them 
the  late  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  late  Governor  of  Santiago,  together 
with  members  of  their  households.     The 
new  Chilean  Ministry  demanded  the  sur- 
render    of    the    fugitives.      Mr.    Egan 
hoisted  the  American  flag  and  declined 
to  accede  to  the  demand.     The  Chileans 
were  furious,  yet  they  hesitated  to  violate 
the  sanctity  of  the  legation.     They  tried 
other  means,  however,  hoping  to  annoy 
Mr.  Egan  into  a  compliance.    The  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  residence  swarmed  with 
spies.     Drunken  soldiers  reeled  by.  yell- 
ing out  vile  epithets  and  making  boisterous 
threats.    It  was  learned  by  Mr.  Egan  that 
a  plot  was  laid  to  set  fire  to  the  legation 
and  thus  drive  out  the  fugitives.    Mean- 
while, the  Chilean  State  Department  car- 
ried on  a  correspondence  with  the  Ameri- 
can Minister  with  regard  to  the  rights  of 
the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  in- 
ternational law.     Here  Mr.  Egan  neatly 
scored  on  his  adversary  in  a  series  of  very 
able  notes,  in  which  it  was  shown  that  in 
1866.  during  a  revolution  in   Peru,  the 
Chilean  Government  had  directed  its  Min- 
ister in  that  country  to  insist  upon  two 
principles. — the  right  oi  asylum  and  the 
right  of  safe  conduct  to  a  neutral  terri- 
tory of  persons  taking  shelter  in  a  for- 
eign legation.  In  18SS.  at  the  Congress  of 
American  Republics,  Chile  had  again  as- 
serted the  same  principles.     Mr.  Egan, 
in  fact,  made  out  so  good  a  case  as  to 
put    an    end    to    the    design    of    taking 
his  guests  from  him  by   force,   though 
the    right    of    safe    conduct    was    still 
denied. 
All  this  controversy,   following   upon 
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the  charge  against  Admiral  Brown  and 
upon  the  affair  of  the  Itata,  intensified 
Chilean  animosity  toward  the  United 
States.  The  newspapers  contained  vio- 
lent attacks  upon  Egan,  Blaine,  and 
Americans  in  general.  Every  sort  of 
slanderous  story  was  circulated  and  be- 
lieved, and  day  by  day  popular  feeling 
grew  more  and  more  inflamed.  At  this 
time  the  United  States  cruiser  Baltimore, 
commanded  by  Captain  W.  S.  Schley,  was 
in  the  harbour  of  Valparaiso.  On  October 
17th,  Captain  Schley  rather  unwisely 
gave  shore-leave  to  nearly  one  hundred 
of  his  sailors.  Within  a  few  hours  after 
they  had  landed  they  were  surrounded  by 
a  mob  of  over  two  thousand  Chileans, 
who  separated  them  into  small  groups 
and  then  attacked  them.  The  sailors 
were  unarmed,  but  defended  themselves 
manfully  until  a  body  of  fifty  policemen 
took  part  in  the  assault  upon  them  with 
carbines  and  bayonets.  Two  of  the 
Americans  were  killed — one  of  them  be- 
ing shot  by  a  policeman — and  eighteen 
were  badly  stabbed,  cut,  or  bruised  by 
stones.  The  rest  were  dragged  to  prison, 
some  of  them  by  the  heels  through  the 
streets,  amid  the  threats,  curses,  and  up- 
roar of  the  mob. 

The  news  of  this  affair  naturally 
caused  great  indignation  in  the  United 
States  and  led  to  a  long  and  voluminous 
diplomatic  correspondence,  as  well  as  to 
a  sharp  interchange  of  notes  between 
Captain  Schley  of  the  Baltimore  and  the 
Intendente  of  Valparaiso.  Of  course,  the 
sailors  who  had  been  dragged  to  prison 
were  speedily  released,  but  the  Chilean 
authorities  were  unwilling  to  admit  that 
the  United  States  had  a  just  grievance.  An 
investigation  instituted  by  Captain  Schley 
showed  the  facts  concerning  the  assault 
to  have  been  those  which  have  been  set 
forth  above — that  the  police  of  Valpa- 
raiso had  taken  part  with  the  mob  in 
shooting  and  otherwise  assaulting  un- 
armed bluejackets.  The  Chileans,  on  the 
other  hand,  asserted  that  the  Americans 
were  drunk,  and  that  they  had  provoked 
the  attack  by  their  outrageous  conduct. 
The  charge  of  drunkenness  was  doubt- 
less true,  for  sailors  of  whatever  nation- 
ality are  not  wont  to  ask  for  shore- 
leave  from  motives  which  would  com- 
mend themselves  to  total  abstinence  so- 


cieties.* But  it  was  perfectly  evident  that 
the  attack  had  been  made  upon  them 
because  of  hatred  to  the  uniform  which 
they  wore,  and  was  directed  against  them, 
not  as  individuals,  but  as  Americans.  The 
conduct  of  the  police,  moreover,  showed 
an  official  animosity  which  surpassed 
even  that  of  the  rabble.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, Secretary  Blaine  insisted  up- 
on a  specific  apology  from  the  Chilean 
Government,  and  upon  an  indemnity  to 
the  wounded  men  and  to  the  families  of 
those  who  had  been  killed.  The  Chileans 
put  this  demand  aside  pending  a  further 
investigation  on  their  part.  This  investi- 
gation dragged  along  interminably,  and 
on  November  25th  Mr.  Blaine  com- 
plained of  the  delay.  The  Chilean  Min- 
ister in  Washington  informed  him  that 
Spanish  law  was  "slow  in  its  processes, 
but  exact  in  its  conclusions;"  and  with 
this  statement  Mr.  Blaine  was  for  the 
time  forced  to  be  content. 

It  was  fairly  evident  that  the  Chileans 
intended  to  postpone  any  definite  action 
and  to  let  the  affair  drag  along  until  it 
should  have  been  half  forgotten.  From 
time  to  time  vague  hints  were  made  look- 
ing to  arbitration,  but  nothing  specific 
was  suggested.  Meanwhile,  the  news- 
papers of  Santiago  and  Valparaiso  con- 
tinued their  abuse  of  the  "North  Ameri- 
cans," and  especially  of  Mr.  Egan  and  Mr. 
Blaine.  It  looked  as  though  the  final  out- 
come of  the  incident  might  be  very  grave. 
As  a  precautionary  measure,  the  United 

♦Commander  Evans  afterwards  summed  the 
matter  up  very  bluntly  in  these  words:  "He 
[Captain  Schley]  was  in  the  midst  of  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  Intendente,  conducted 
in  the  most  perfect  Castilian,  to  show,  or 
prove,  that  his  men  were  all  perfectly  sober 
when  they  were  assaulted  on  shore.  I  did  not 
agree  with  him  in  this,  for  in  the  first  place 
I  doubted  the  fact,  and  in  the  second,  it  was 
not  an  issue  worth  discussing.  His  men  were 
probably  drunk  on  shore,  properly  drunk; 
they  went  ashore,  many  of  them,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  drunk,  which  they  did  on  Chil- 
ean rum  paid  for  with  good  United  States 
money.  When  in  this  condition  they  were 
more  entitled  to  protection  than  if  they  had 
been  sober.  This  was  my  view  of  it.  at  least, 
and  the  one  I  always  held  about  men  whom  I 
commanded.  Instead  of  protecting  them,  the 
Chileans  foully  murdered  these  men,  and  we 
believed  with  the  connivance  and  assistance 
of  armed  policemen.  That  was  the  issue — 
not  the  question  of  whether  they  were  drunk 
or  sober." 
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States  Government  put  all  its  vessels  of 
war  into  commission.  Rear-Admiral 
Walker  with  a  squadron  was  ordered  to 
Brazil,  and  the  vessels  already  off  the 
Pacific  Coast  were  held  in  readiness  for 
active  service.  At  this  time,  the  opposi- 
tion press  in  the  L'nited  States  very  irt- 
temperately  accused  Mr.  Blaine  of  seek- 
ing to  stir  up  a  war  with  Chile.  Looking 
back  upon  all  the  evidence,  it  is  impos- 
sible now  to  hold  this  view.    Mr.  Blaine's 


attitude  was  a  firm  one,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  all  the  while  he  was  exerting  his  in- 
fluence to  hold  back  the  President.  Mr. 
Harrison  was  perhaps  unconsciously  in- 
fluenced by  the  thought  that  a  foreign 
war  would  almost  certainly  re-elect  him; 
but  whatever  his  motives,  he  seemed 
anxious  to  force  matters  to  a  point  at 
which  war  would  become  inevitable. 
Mr.  Blaine,  on  the  other  hand,  employed 
patience,  and  refrained  from  any  action 
which  could  be  regarded  as  precipitate* 
The  Baltimore  was  withdrawn  from  Val- 
paraiso. The  Boston,  which  was  cruising 
in  Chilean  waters,  merely  touched  there 

"From  this  time  probably  dates  the  estrange- 
ment between  (he  President  and  Mr.  Blaine, 
which  was  to  have  important  consequences. 


and  then  proceeded  northward.  During 
the  critical  days  of  December,  although 
the  harbour  of  Valparaiso  was  crowded 
with  foreign  ships  of  war.  the  L'nited 
States  was  represented  only  by  the  little 
gunboat  Yorktou.ii,  under  the  orders  of 
Commander  Robley  D.  Evans. 

Commander  Evans  was  a  Virginian, 
who  had  adhered  to  the  L'nion  through- 
out the  Civil  War,  in  which  he  had 
fought  with  great  gallantry,  receiving 
several  serious  wounds.  He  was  popu- 
larly known  to  his  comrades  in  the  navy 
as  "Fighting  Bob,"  a  name  which  was 
always  a  curious  puzzle  to  the  honest 
commander  himself,  tor  in  his  own  esti- 
mation he  was  one  of  the  most  peaceful 
of  living  men.  He  thought  himself  a 
miracle  of  patience  and  forbearance, 
whereas  in  fact  he  was  never  truly  happy 
unless  he  could  scent  the  smell  of  gun- 
powder. He  resembled  that  interesting 
hero  of  Conan  Doyle's  who  vivaciously 
announced  that  he  would  slash  to  pieces 
any  man  who  dared  describe  him  as  pug- 
nacious. The  position  of  Commander 
Evans  at  Valparaiso  was  a  very  trying 
one.  Nearly  the  whole  Chilean  fleet  was 
distributed  about  him  in  the  harbour.  If 
he  went  ashore,  he  was  dogged  by  spies 
and  scowled  at  by  the  populace.  The 
foreign  element,  especially  the  Germans, 
were  still  more  unfriendly,  if  such  a  thing 
were  possible.  Finallv,  the  Government 
at  Washington  depended  upon  him  for 
detailed  accounts  of  the  state  of  public 
feeling,  while  Mr.  Egan  was  continually 
sending  to  him  from  Santiago  messages 
of  the  most  alarming  character. 

Commander  Evans,  however,  kept  his 
head  and  carried  off  the  situation  in  ad- 
mirable form.  He  treated  the  Chilean 
officials  with  punctilious  courtesy,  while 
at  the  same  time  resenting  hotly  any 
overt  acts  of  enmity.  The  Chilean  tor- 
pedo-boats used  to  engage  in  what  they 
called  practice  drill.  This  drill  consisted 
for  the  most  part  of  speeding  their  craft 
as  near  to  the  Yorktou-n  as  was  possible 
without  touching  it,  often  within  a  dis- 
tance of  a  few  feet.  The  object  of  this 
was  twofold.  First  of  all  it  was  meant 
to  show  the  American  commander  how 
utterly  he  was  at  their  mercy.  In  the 
second  place,  it  was  intended  as  a  little 
diversion  at  the  expense  of  the  Yorktown 
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and  for  the  amusement  of  the  German, 
French  and  English  naval  officers  whose 
ships  were  in  the  harbour.  After  a  few 
days  of  this  sort  of  thing,  Commander 
Evans  sent  for  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  torpedo  drill,  and  protested  against 
his  action  as  discourteous. 

"I  beg  to  inform  you,"  said  the  Chilean 
with  a  veiled  sneer,  "that  the  water  of 
this  harbour  belongs  to  my  government, 
and  that  I  propose  to  use  it  in  manceuv- 
ering  the  torpedo-boats  under  my  com- 
mand." 

"Very  good,"  returned  Commander 
Evans.  "But  I  beg  to  inform  you  that 
the  Yorktozvn  is  the  property  of  my  gov- 
ernment, and  that  if  one  of  your  boats 
so  much  as  scratches  its  paint  I  will  blow 
her  bottom  out."* 

This  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  Chilean 
torpedo  drill.  On  another  occasion,  a 
party  of  roughs  amused  themselves  by 
throwing  stones  at  one  of  the  small  boats 
of  the  Yorktown  and  daring  the  men  in 
it  to  come  ashore.  Commander  Evans  at 
once  pulled  for  the  Chilean  cruiser  Coch- 
ran, whose  captain,  Vial,  was  senior 
officer,  not  onlv  of  the  fleet,  but  of  the 
city.  Evans  has  described  the  interview 
in  these  words,  which  suggest  that  his 
sobriquet  of  "Fighting  Bob"  was  not 
wholly  misapplied : 

"I  could  hardly  hold  myself  down  while  I 
told  him  of  it;  but  I  did.  and  then  read  him 
the  riot  act.  I  demanded  of  him  immediate 
and  efficient  protection  by  the  police,  and 
served  notice  on  him,  then  and  there,  that 
a  repetition  of  the  offence  would  be  sufficient 
evidence  that  they  could  not  control  their 
people;  and  that  I  should  arm  my  boats  and 
shoot  any  and  every  man  who  insulted  me  or 
my  men  or  my  flag  in  any  way.  Vial  was 
greatly  shocked,  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet 
— my  manner  was  not  very  mild,  I  fancy — 
swore  and  damned  the  discharged  soldiers  and 
said  they  were  doing  all  they  could  to  in- 
volve the  country  in  war  with  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  After  a  few  moments  Captain 
Vial  hastened  on  shore  to  jump  on  the  police, 
assuring  me  that  I  should  have  an  ample  apol- 
ogy  to-morrow."t 

In  the  meantime,  the  situation  of  the 

♦Evans,  A  Sailor's  Log,  p.  297  (New  York, 
1901). 
t Evans,  p.  287. 


refugees  in  the  American  legation  at 
Santiago  was  becoming  a  very  serious 
one.  Crowded  into  a  comparatively  small 
house,  unable  to  leave  its  shelter,  their 
lives  threatened  at  every  moment,  they 
were  doubtful  whether  the  protection  ac- 
corded them  by  the  American  Minister 
would  prove  effectual  for  very  long.  The 
Chileans  were  now  willing  to  let  them  slip 
away  secretly  to  the  shore,  but  they  re- 
fused to  grant  them  formally  a  safe  con- 
duct. As  the  American  Government  still 
refrained  from  pressing  matters  to  an  ex- 
tiemity,  the  arrogance  of  the  Chileans 
increased  from  day  to  day.  Most  of 
them  believed  in  all  sinceritv  that  their 
ravy  was  more  than  a  match  for  that  of 
the  United  States.  Their  newspapers 
boasted  that  in  case  of  war,  San  Fran- 
cisco would  be  laid  in  ashes  and  that  the 
whole  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States 
would  be  ravaged  and  laid  under  con- 
tribution. This  attitude,  although  it 
seems  preposterous  now,  was  not  merely 
due  to  the  sort  of  pride  which  goes  with 
Spanish  blood.  There  was  in  Valparaiso 
a  very  large  German  colony  composed  of 
merchants  and  persons  engaged  in  ship- 
ping. They,  together  with  the  English, 
had  largely  monopolised  the  foreign  trade 
of  Chile,  thanks  to  the  high  protective 
tariff  of  the  United  States.  The  Chil- 
eans, therefore,  knew  little  about  Amer- 
icans. They  did  not  trade  with  them. 
They  seldom  saw  them ;  and  they  list- 
ened eagerly  to  the  German  talk  about 
the  helplessness  and  general  insignifi- 
cance of  the  United  States.  It  came  at 
last  to  be  an  article  of  faith  that  in  the 
event  of  war,  the  German  Empire  would 
come  to  the  support  of  Chile. 

One  finds  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
any  such  delusion  possessed  the  govern- 
ment officials  at  Santiago.  Yet,  perhaps, 
one  member  of  that  government  may 
have  entertained  it ;  since  otherwise  it 
is  very  difficult  to  understand  his  action. 
On  December  it,  1891.  Senor  Don  Man- 
uel Matta,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, addressed  a  telegram  to  the  Chil- 
ean Minister  in  Washington  relating  to 
a  message  on  Chilean  affairs  sent  by 
President  Harrison  to  Congress.  In  this 
telegram,  language  was  used  which  was 
insulting  not  only  to  Mr.  Egan  but  to 
Secretarv  Tracv  and  even  to  President 
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Harrison.  Senor  Matta  spoke  of  the 
Presidents  statements  as  "erroneous  or 
deliberately  incorrect"  (deliberadamente 
inexactos).  A  note  of  Mr.  Egan's  was 
described  as  "aggressive  in  purpose  and 
virulent  in  language."  Matta's  telegram 
ended  with  an  allusion  to  what  he  called 
"the  intrigues  which  proceed  from  so 
low  a  source,  and  the  threats  which  come 
from  a  source  so  high."  This  telegram 
was  read  by  Matta  to  the  Chilean  Senate 
and  was  also  telegraphed  to  all  the  Chil- 
ean legations  in  Europe,  thus  publish- 
ing the  insult  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Egan  at  once  sent  a  note  to  Senor 
Matta  demanding  to  know  whether  the 
text  of  the  telegram  as  published  in  the 
newspapers  was  correct.  Matta  replied 
that  it  was,  intimating  at  the  same  time 
that  it  did  not  concern  any  one  save  the 
Government  of  Chile  and  its  officers. 
The  Chilean  Minister  at  Washington 
thoroughly  appreciated  the  "blazing  in- 
discretion" of  which  his  chief  had  been 
guilty,  and  he  took  the  responsibility  of 
suppressing  the  offensive  telegram  so 
far  as  he  could  do  so.  It  was,  however, 
cabled  to  the  American  press  and  was 
read  by  the  American  people  with  intense 
indignation.  Even  Mr.  Blaine  no  longer 
sought  to  hold  President  Harrison  in 
check.  Preparations  for  war  were  openly 
begun.  The  navy  yards  at  San  Francisco 
and  Brooklyn  worked  night  and  day.  A 
squadron  of  eight  cruisers  was  assembled 
in  Pacific  waters;  blockade  ships  were 
ordered  to  be  bought ;  and  an  ultimatum 
was  finally  sent  to  the  Chilean  Govern- 
ment containing  three  peremptory  de- 
mands: first,  that  the  Matta  telegram 
should  be  withdrawn,  its  language  dis- 
owned, and  an  explicit  apology  offered 
for  it ;  second,  that  an  indemnity  should 
at  once  be  paid  for  the  outrage  upon 
American  sailors;  and  third,  that  the 
refugees  in  the  American  legation  at 
Santiago  should  receive  a  safe  conduct 
to  neutral  territory. 

For  a  moment  the  scales  were  evenly 
balanced  between  peace  and  war.  Vol- 
unteers offered  their  services  to  the  War 
Department  in  Washington.  The  Chil- 
eans boggled  over  the  terms  which  Mr. 
Blaine  had  laid  before  them.  They  talked 
of  arbitration.  They  offered,  while  re- 
fusing to  withdraw  it.  to  declare  that  the 


Matta  telegram  was  not  meant  to  be  of- 
fensive. The  Chilean  Minister  argued 
that  it  was  a  purely  domestic  communica- 
tion and  therefore  privileged.  Blaine 
and  the  President,  however,  stood  firm, 
and  on  January  23d  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment executed  a  complete  backdown. 
The  terms  in  which  its  submission  was 
offered  left  nothing  to  be  desired  on  the 
score  of  completeness.  Wrote  Senor 
Pereira  to  Mr.  Egan : 

"The  undersigned  deplores  that  in  that  tele- 
gram there  were  employed  through  an  error 
of  judgment  the  expressions  which  are  offen- 
sive in  the  judgment  of  your  Government. 
...  In  fulfilment  of  a  high  duty  of  courtesy 
and  sincerity  toward  a  friendly  nation  .  .  . 
the  Government  of  Chile  absolutely  withdraws 
the  said  expressions  .  .  .  — a  declaration 
which  is  made  without  reservation  in  order 
that  it  may  receive  such  publicity  as  yout 
Government  may  deem  suitable." 

The  sum  of  $75,000  was  paid  from  the 
Chilean  Treasury  to  the  sailors  of  the 
Baltimore,  and  the  refugees  in  the  Amer- 
ican legation  received  a  safe  conduct  and 
left  Chilean  territory  unmolested,  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States.* 
.  This  was  the  second  incident  during- 
the  Harrison  administration  which 
showed  that  the  American  people  were 
no  longer  unconcerned  with  their  for- 
eign relations.  As  in  Samoa,  so  in  Chile, 
a  new  spirit  in  American  diplomacy  had 
been  manifested  in  a  striking  manner, 
and  had  served  notice  to  all  the  world 
that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  becoming  a  force  to  be  reck- 
oned with  in  international  affairs.  Mr. 
Blaine's  enemies  at  home  bitterly  at- 
tacked his  conduct  of  these  negotiations. 
The  Mugwump  press  accused  him  of 
jingoism,  of  duplicity,  and  of  insincerity. 
So  violent  was  this  opposition  at  the  end, 
as  to  find  expression  in  the  most  unpa- 
triotic sentiments.  At  the  very  moment 
when  peace  and  war  were  trembling  in 
the  balance,  a  Mugwump  association  in 
New  York,  known  as  the  Reform  Club, 
actually  invited  a  Chilean  emissary  to  ad- 

*The  whole  diplomatic  and  naval  correspond- 
ence was  submitted  to  Congress  by  President 
Harrison  as  an  appendix  to  his  message  of 
January  26,  1892.  It  makes  a  volume  of  some 
650  pages. 
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dress  it,  and  listened  with  applause  to  his 
venomous  attacks  upon  the  President  and 
Government  of  the  United  States.*  Such 
things  as  this,  however,  simply  disgusted 
and  repelled  all  right  thinking  people; 
and  Mr.  Blaine  came  out  of  the  Chilean 
imbroglio  with  his  popularity  greater 
even  than   it  had  been  before. 

Not  long  after  the  Chilean  affair  had 
reached  its  climax,  events  of  great  inter- 
est took  place  in  a  distant  island  of  the 
Pacific.  The  little  kingdom  of  Hawaii 
had  for  forty  years  been  living  under  a 
constitutional  monarchy  which  continued 
the  line  of  native  kings.  Its  independence 
had  been  guaranteed  by  France  and  Eng- 


important  personage,  made  a  tour  of  the 
world.  Much  to  his  surprise  and  delight, 
he  found  his  kingship  recognised  by  some 
of  the  greatest  sovereigns  of  Asia  and 
Europe,  who  treated  him  with  every  mark 
of  respect  as  a  member  of  the  royal  caste. 
His  flag  was  saluted  by  the  fleets  of 
Japan,  England,  France  and  Germany; 
military  reviews  were  held  in  his  honour, 
and  he  was  welcomed  to  palaces  and 
feted  as  cordially  as  though  he  were  a 
monarch  of  much  greater  power  and  pre- 
tensions.* When  he  returned,  he  brought 
with  him  not  merely  bejewelled  decora- 
tions from  the  Czar,  from  the  Austrian 
Kaiser,  from  the  Queen  of  England  and 


land  in  1843,  and  the  United  States, 
though  not  a  party  to  this  agreement,  had, 
nevertheless,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
used  its  armed  forces  to  repress  disorder 
and  maintain  the  reign  of  law.  The  white 
population  of  the  island  comprised  a  large 
number  of  persons  of  American  ancestry, 
and  these  acted  in  accord  with  the  resi- 
dent English,  the  two  together  consti- 
tuting an  enlightened  and  highly  pros- 
perous community.  In  1881,  the  Hawaii- 
an king,  Kalakaua  I.,  who  had  not  be- 
fore regarded  himself  as  a  particularly 

•One  member.  Mr.  Ellery  Anderson,  hon- 
oured himself  by  rising  at  this  meeting  and 
protesting  against  it  as  unpatriotic. 


from  the  Pope,  but  brand-new  crowns 
which  he  had  purchased  in  London  for 
himself  and  for  his  Queen,  together  with 
a  field  battery  intended  for  a  standing 
army,  which  already  existed  in  his  im- 
agination. 

His  foreign  journey,  in  fact,  had  turned 
his  head.  On  a  small  scale  he  reproduced 
the  follies  and  extravagances  of  the 
Egyptian  Khedive,  Ismail,  the  greatest 
spendthrift  of  modern  times.  Kalakaua 
began  to  imitate  the  monarchs  at 
whose   courts  he   had   been   so   lavishly 

*For  an  interesting  and  often  amusing  ac- 
count of  this  tour,  see  Armstrong,  Round  the 
World  with  King  Kalakaua  (New  York,  1904). 
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entertained.  He  instituted  an  Order 
with  insignia  and  decorations;  he 
built  himself  a  palace:  he  had  himself 
crowned  with  a  splendid  ceremonial, 
though  he  had  already  been  a  king  for 
nine  years.  In  his  private  life  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  parasites  and  panders 
who  swarmed  about  him  and  suggested 


had  been  established  and  ratified  by  the 
Hawaiian  people.  The  royal  expenses 
were  now  paid  by  the  personal  order  of 
the  King  out  of  the  public  funds,  and 
without  the  knowledge  or  approval  of  his 
Ministers.  He  tried  to  negotiate  a  for- 
eign loan  of  $10,000,000  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  standing  army  for  the  enhancement 


to  him  new  forms  of  wastefinnessand  new 
refinements  of  vice.  Already  he  saw  him- 
self the  head  of  a  great  Polynesian  em- 
pire ;  and  in  1887  he  tried  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  Samoa,  with  some  dreamy 
notion  of  adding  its  islands  to  his  own 
small  kingdom. 

Worse  than  this,  he  tried  to  dispense 
with  or  to  evade  the  constitution  which 


of  his  royal  prestige.  He  even  lent  an 
ear  to  the  native  element,  who  urged  him 
so  to  alter  the  constitution,  as  to  exclude 
from  the  franchise  the  white  residents  of 
Hawaii.  These,  however,  uniting  with 
the  more  intelligent  of  the  natives,  not 
only  resisted  the  attempt,  but  compelled 
the  King  to  keep  more  closely  within  his 
constitutional  limitations. 
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fn  1891,  worn  out  by  anxiety  and  by 
unrestrained  excesses,  Kalakaua  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  sister,  Liliuokalani. 
The  new  Hawaiian  Queen  was  a  woman 
of  great  force  of  character  and  of  much 
personal  charm.  Her  bearing  was  truly 
regal.  In  public  functions  her  manner 
was  one  of  great  dignity,  while  all  who 
were  received  by  her  in  private  audience 
came  away  charmed  by  her  grace  and 
affability.  She  had  been  highly  educated, 
and  spoke  both  French  and  English  with 
perfect  purity  and  elegance.  She  was,  how- 
ever, as  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  sense 
of  her  royal  prerogative  as  though  she 
had  been  an  Elizabeth  or  a  Maria 
Theresa.  She  was  in  England  when 
the  Constitution  of  1887  was  established 
in  Hawaii ;  and  when  she  learned  that 
under  its  provisions  the  white  residents 
were  to  have  an  equal  share  of  political 
power,  her  indignation  passed  all  bounds. 
On  her  accession  to  the  throne,  she  set 
herself  to  the  task  of  abrogating  that  in- 
strument and  of  restoring  the  personal 
government  of  the  Kamehamehas.  She 
had  no  sooner  taken  the  coronation  oath 
than  she  declared  to  one  of  the  Cabinet, 
"My  Ministry  shall  be  responsible  to  me 
alone!"  She  dismissed  the  existing  Cab- 
inet and  chose  a  Ministry  of  her  own 
selection,  which  was  opposed  by  the 
majority  of  the  Hawaiian  legislature.  To 
provide  the  funds  needed  for  her  cam- 
paign against  constitutionalism,  she 
leagued  herself  with  certain  interests 
which  sought  a  lottery  franchise  and 
a  law  licensing  opium.  By  a  series 
of  intrigues  which  it  would  be  tedious  to 
detail,  these  measures  were  legalised,  and 
at  once  the  Legislature  was  dissolved. 
On  January  14,  1893,  the  Queen  had 
planned  to  promulgate  by  royal  order  a 
new  Constitution,  which  should  super- 
sede the  old  one.  Her  Ministry  informed 
her  that  such  an  act  would  be  revolution- 
ary. She  demanded  their  resignations, 
but  they  refused,  and  issued  a  proclama- 
tion (January  15th)  setting  forth  these 
facts  and  declaring  the  throne  vacant.  On 
the  following  day,  a  mass  meeting  of  the 
foreign  residents  and  many  of  the  natives 
formally  resolved  that  in  view  of  the 
Queen's  arbitrary  acts,  stringent  meas- 
ures were  needed  "for  the  preservation  of 
the  public  credit  and  to  avert  the  final 


ruin  of  a  financial  condition  already  over- 
strained." 

A  provisional  government,  headed  by 
Mr.  Sanford  B.  Dole,  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  was  organised,  with  an 
Advisory  Council  representing  the  best 
elements  of  the  community.  This  body, 
in  view  of  the  intense  excitement  prevail- 
ing in  Honolulu,  called  upon  the  United 
States  Minister,  Mr.  John  L.  Stevens  of 
Maine,  for  assistance  in  preserving  order. 
The  United  States  cruiser  Boston  was 
lying  in  the  harbour;  and  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Stevens  a  battalion  of  sailors  and 
bluejackets  was  landed  by  Captain  Wiltse 
and  marched  through  the  streets  of  the 
capital,  encamping  before  the  Government 
Building.  Mr.  Stevens  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility recognised  the  new  govern- 
ment and  formally  proclaimed  Hawaii 
to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  (February  1,  1893).  The  Queen, 
seeing  that  resistance  was  useless,  made 
a  formal  protest  and  then  yielded,  as  she 
said,  only  "to  the  superior  forces  of  the 
United  States  of  America." 

The  provisional  government,  doubtful 
of  the  effect  of  these  events  upon  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States,  hurriedly 
despatched  a  commission  to  lay  their  case 
before  President  Harrison,  and  to  ask 
for  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  to  the 
United  States.  The  President  and  Mr. 
J.  W.  Foster,  who  had  succeeded  Mr. 
Blaine  as  Secretary  of  State,  strongly 
favoured  this  suggestion,  which  was,  in 
fact,  not  a  new  one,  since  as  early  as  1854 
annexation  had  been  considered.  A 
treaty  was  hurriedly  negotiated  between 
the  Commissioners  and  the  Secretary  of 
State;  and  on  February  15th  a  treaty  of 
annexation  was  signed,  providing  for  the 
continuance  in  power  of  the  Dole  gov- 
ernment, and  the  retention  of  the  existing 
Hawaiian  laws,  subject,  however,  to  the 
exercise  of  supreme  authority  by  the 
United  States,  which  was  to  appoint  a 
commissioner  empowered  to  veto  any  or 
all  acts  of  the  local  administration.  It 
was  further  provided  that  the  United 
States  should  assume  the  Hawaiian  debt,* 
that  it  should  pay  the  deposed  Queen  an 
annual  grant  of  $20,000,  and  that  it  should 
give  to  the  Princess  Kaiulani,  who  was 
next   in  line  of  succession,  the  sum  of 

♦At  this  time  a  little  over  $2,000,000. 
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$150,000  in  return  for  a  renunciation  of 
her  rights.  This  treaty,  after  having  been 
duly  signed,  was  immediately  submitted 
by  President  Harrison  to  the  Senate  for 
ratification,  accompanied  by  a  message  in 
which  he  said : 

"The  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  was  not 
in  any  way  promoted  by  this  government,  but 
had  its  origin  in  what  seemed  to  have  been  a  re- 
actionary and  revolutionary  policy  on  the  part 
of  Queen  Liliuokalani,  which  put  in  serious 
peril  not  only  the  large  and  preponderating 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  the  islands, 
but  all  foreign  interests,  and  indeed,  the  de- 
cent administration  of  civil  affairs  and  the 
peace  of  the  islands.  .  .  .  The  restoration  of 
Queen  Liliuokalani  to  her  throne  is  undesir- 
able, if  not  impossible;  and  unless  actively 
supported  by  the  United  States  would  be  ac- 
companied by  serious  disaster  and  the  dis- 
organisation of  all  business  interests.  The 
influence  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in 
the  islands  must  be  increased  and  not  di- 
minished. 

"It  is  essential  that  none  of  the  other  great 
powers  shall  secure  these  islands.  Such  a  pos- 
session would  not  consist  with  our  safety  and 
with  the  peace  of  the  world.  This  view  of  the 
situation  is  so  apparent  and  conclusive  that 
no  protest  has  been  heard  from  any  govern- 
ment against  proceedings  looking  to  annexa- 
tion. Every  foreign  representative  at  Hono- 
lulu promptly  acknowledged  the  Provisional 
Government,  and  I  think  there  is  a  general 
concurrence  in  the  opinion  that  the  deposed 
Queen  ought  not  to  be  restored."* 

President  Harrison's  assertion  that  the 
United  States  had  no  part  in  the 
revolution  in  Hawaii  was  denounced  by 
the  opposition  as  disingenuous.  It  was 
said  that  Mr.  Dole  and  his  associates  were 
simply  conspirators,  who  had  acted  in 
accordance  with  a  preconceived  plan,  the 
details  of  which  had  been  fully  com- 
municated to  the  American  Government. 
The  opportune  presence  of  the  Boston  at 
Honolulu  was  viewed  as  something  more 
than  a  coincidence.  The  action  of  Mr. 
Stevens  was  denounced  as  treacherous  to 
the  government  to  which  he  had  been 
accredited.  The  whole  affair  was  de- 
scribed as  an  outrage  upon  a  helpless 
people  and  as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Harrison  and  his  party  to  seize  terri- 

♦Message  of  February  15th,  1893. 


tory  in  a  distant  part  of  the  world  without 
any  shadow  of  justification.  The  white 
residents  of  Hawaii  were  styled  "carpet- 
baggers" and  their  new  government  a 
barefaced  usurpation.  Many  sneers 
were  directed  at  these  "sons  of  mission- 
aries," who,  though  aliens,  had  deprived 
the  natives  of  their  political  birthright. 

Reviewing  this  affair  in  the  light  of 
all  that  is  now  known,  two  facts  stand 
out  beyond  the  possibility  of  refuta- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Queen  Liliuokalani  had 
justly  forfeited  her  throne.  She  had  vio- 
lated the  Constitution  which  she  had 
solemnly  sworn  to  observe,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  action  such  as  would  in  the 
case  of  an  English  sovereign  lead  at  once 
to  the  forfeiture  of  the  royal  rights. 
Furthermore,  the  sneers  aimed  at  the 
"sons  of  missionaries"  as  aliens  were 
thoroughly  unwarranted.  Mr.  Dole,  for 
instance,  and  his  immediate  associates 
were  not  aliens  at  all.  Though  of  foreign 
ancestry,  they  had  been  born  in  Hawaii. 
Their  homes  were  there.  All  their  inter- 
ests were  there.  They  were  the  ones  who 
had  transformed  the  island  into  a  civilised 
community.  It  was  they  who  maintained 
the  system  of  public  education,  who  paid 
the  greater  part  of  the  taxes,  and  who 
supported  the  administration  of  the  laws. 
If  revolution  is  ever  justifiable — and  of 
this  no  Anglo-Saxon  can  feel  any  doubt — 
the  revolution  in  Hawaii  was  surely  so  as 
being  the  act  of  men  defending  their 
political  liberties  and  personal  rights. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  absolutely  certain  that  the  American 
Minister,  Mr.  Stevens,  was  not  only  well 
aware  of  what  was  going  on,  but  that  he 
had  fully  informed  his  government,  and 
that  President  Harrison  and  his  advisers 
sympathised  with  the  annexation  feeling. 
In  February  of  1892,  Mr.  Stevens  wrote 
to  the  State  Department  a  letter  in  which 
he  said : 

"There  are  increasing  indications  that  the 
annexation  sentiment  is  gaining  among  the 
business  men." 

On  March  8th  of  the  same  year  he  had 
asked  Mr.  Blaine  for  special  instructions, 
"in  case  the  Government  here  should  be 
reorganised  and  overturned  by  an  orderly 
and  peaceful  revolutionary  movement.    I 
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have  information  which  I  deem  reliable 
that  there  is  an  organised  revolutionary 
party  in  the  islands.  .  .  .  These  people 
are  very  likely  to  overthrow  the  monarchy 
and  establish  a  republic  with  the  ultimate 
view  of  annexation  to  the  United  States." 

On  December  30th,  Admiral  Skerrett, 
who  was  under  orders  to  take  command 
of  the  Pacific  squadron,  had  called  at  the 
Navy  Department  in  Washington  for  final 
instructions.    He  said  to  the  Secretary : 

"Mr.  Tracy,  I  want  to  ask  you  about 
these  Hawaiian  affairs.  When  I  was  out 
there  twenty  years  ago,  I  had  frequent 
conversations  with  the  then  United  States 
Minister,  Mr.  Pierce,  on  the  subject  of 
the  islands.  I  was  told  then  that  the 
United  States  Government  did  not  wish 
to  annex  the  islands  of  Hawaii." 

Mr.  Tracy  answered : 

"The  wishes  of  the  Government  have 
changed.  They  will  be  very  glad  to 
annex  Hawaii.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
none  but  the  ordinary  legal  means  can  be 
used  to  persuade  these  people  to  come 
into  the  United  States." 

"All  right,  sir,"  answered  Admiral 
Skerrett,  "I  only  wanted  to  know  how 
things  were  going  on,  as  a  cue  to  my 
action."* 

•Senate  Report  on  Hawaii,  p.  10  (1853). 


Finally,  Mr.  Stevens,  on  the  day  when 
the  American  marines  were  landed  in 
Honolulu,  sent  a  despatch  to  Washington 
saying,  "The  Hawaiian  pear  is  now  fully 
ripe,  and  this  is  the  golden  hour  for  the 
United  States  to  pluck  it." 

From  all  these  facts,  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  American  Government  was  fully 
aware  of  the  impending  revolution  and 
was  in  sympathy  with  it  as  a  means  for 
securing  the  annexation  of  the  islands. 
Whether  the  revolution  would  have  suc- 
ceeded had  not  marines  been  landed  from 
the  Boston  at  the  critical  moment  is  a 
purely  hypothetical  question.  As  to 
the  morality  of  the  whole  proceeding 
opinions  will  always  differ.  At  the 
time,  the  administration  received  much 
harsh  criticism,  and  though  President 
Harrison,  in  his  message  of  February 
15th,  had  urged  the  Senate  to  ratify  the 
annexation  treaty  at  once,  definite  action 
upon  it  was  delayed.  The  sands  of  the 
Harrison  administration  were  fast  run- 
ning out.  Its  hours  were  numbered ;  and 
the  Hawaiian  question  was  soon  to 
assume  a  new  form  and  to  pass  through 
many  different  phases  before  it  reached  a 
final  settlement.  A  few  days  more,  and 
another  hand  had  laid  a  firm  grasp  upon 
the  helm  of  State. 
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Robert  d'Humieres's  "Through  Isle 
and  Empire."* 

OOKS  by  citizens  of  one 
country  describing  the 
institutions  of  another 
form  a  large  and  grow- 
ing part  of  the  literature 
of  political  science.  Some 
few  of  these,  by  virtue 
■ugliness  and  philosophic  pene- 
tration, acquire  the  rank  of  classics; 
others,  though  seriously  meant,  are  less 
pretentious  in  form  and  more  ephemeral 
in  appeal,  while  the  third  and  lowest  class 
of  all  consists  of  scurrilous  or  merely 
humorous  international  lampoons  and 
libels.  Bryce's  American  Commonwealth 
and  Bodley's  France  clearly  belong  to  the 
highest  grade,  and,  like  de  Tocqueville, 
will  doubtless  continue  to  be  read  long 
after  the  actual  institutions  they  describe 
have  been  modified  beyond  recognition  or 
swept  out  of  existence  by  revolution. 
Max  O'Rell's  voluminous  writings  belong 
to  the  third  class,  or  rather  to  the  more 
respectable  group  of  the  third  class,  while 
Karl  Zimmermann's  recent  book  on  Onkcl 
Sam  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  sort 
of  slander  which  strong  national  antip- 
athy begets.  The  volume  now  before  us, 
Through  Isle  and  Empire,  by  the  Vi- 
comte  Robert  d'Humieres,  is  a  scries  of 
sketches  of  England,  Egypt  and  India  by 
an  uncommonly  observant  and  clever 
Frenchman.  The  author,  however,  would 
hardly  claim  for  it  rank  and  standing 
equal  to  Bodley's  France,  which  as  a 
study  of  the  present  French  Republic  by 
an  Englishman  naturally  suggests  itself 
for  comparison.  Nevertheless,  d'Humi- 
eres is  so  markedly  more  capable  and  bril- 
liant than  O'Rell,  so  truly  philosophic  at 
times  in  spite  of  the  sketchy  nature  of 
the  greater  pari  of  Ms  work,  that  one 
regrets  his  failure  to  reach  a  higher 
achievement,  the  potentiality  of  which  ts 
'English  translation  by  Alexander  Teixeira 
de  Mattos,  with  a  prefatory  letter  by  Rudyard 
Kipling.  New  York:  Doubteday,  Page  and 
Company,  1905.   Ix.  +  300  pp, 


abundantly  revealed  in  Through  Isle  and 
Empire. 

Nearly  all  books  of  the  general  class 
referred  to  above  have  as  one  of  their 
main  purposes  the  creation  of  a  better 
feeling  between  the  nation  described  and 
the  nation  to  which  the  author  belongs. 
It  is  assumed  that  a  better  understanding 
must  lead  to  more  cordial  relations.  At 
first  glance  this  proposition  might  seem 
self-evident,  but  what  if  the  better  under- 
standing shows  more  clearly  than  ever 
before  the  existence  of  adverse  and 
irreconcilable  interests?  French  and  Ger- 
mans were  more  than  fairly  well  ac- 
quainted with  each  other  prior  to  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  but  they  came  to 
blows  nevertheless.  Civil  wars  are  pro- 
verbially the  most  bloody  of  all  in  spite 
of  the  close  mutual  knowledge  and  often 
relationship  of  the  contending  parties. 
Unlike  Mr.  Bodley,  M.  d'Humieres  fails 
to  consider  this  objection  to  his  funda- 
mental principle  that  in  the  injunction  fiat 
lux  there  is  to  be  found  the  great  solvent 
of  international  rancours. 

Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
M.  d'Humieres  is  a  psychologist,  not  an 
economist.  Filled  with  admiration  at  the 
spirit  behind  England's  commercial  and 
colonising  policy,  be  fails  to  discuss  ade- 
quately the  possible  points  of  conflict  on 
this  score  between  France  and  England. 
His  purpose  is  rather  to  show  that  the 
genius  of  the  English  is  worthy  of  ad- 
miration by  his  own  people,  and  that  the 
two  nations  are  endowed  with  qualities 
not  similar,  but  complementary  to  a  high 
degree.  In  the  end,  therefore,  they  must 
abandon  old  animosities  and  find  strength 
in  close  friendship  and  the  pursuit  of  joint 
policies. 

The  very  admirable  and  thoughtful  in- 
troduction to  Through  Isle  and  Empire 
is  taken  up  with  a  detailed  proof  of  this 
thesis.  To  the  ordinary  Frenchman,  ac- 
cording to  M.  d'Humieres,  the  English- 
man is  a  type  of  all  that  is  selfish  in  inter- 
national relations,  of  all  that  is  harsh  and 
cruel  to  weaker  races,  of  all  that  is 
haughty  and  cold  in  social  intercourse,  of 
all  that  is  hypocritical  in  morals,  and 
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finally  of  all  that  is  lustful  of  money  in 
business.  A  formidable  indictment,  in- 
deed, yet  one  that  has  been  drawn  up 
again  and  again  by  no  small  part  of  the 
Parisian  press.  In  reply  to  the  first  alle- 
gation, M.  d'Humieres  admits  the  success 
of  English  diplomacy,  although  he  is  of 
the  opinion  that  in  this  line  "Albion  is  an 
artless  school-girl  beside  Russia."  The 
French,  however,  have  no  right  to  be  so 
much  incensed  at  "British  perfidy;"  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  have  been  no  less 
selfish  than  the  island  empire  in  their  own 
international  aims.  As  a  descendant 
of  an  ancient  noble  family  and  a  partisan 
of  the  old  regime,  M.  d'Humieres  does 
not  hesitate  to  point  out  that  the  real 
animus  of  the  Anglophobia  of  the  French 
is  their  lack  of  success  in  foreign  affairs 
due  to  the  incapacity  or  improvidence  of 
the  present  republican  government. 
"That  is  so  like  men,"  he  quotes  from 
Laclos;  "all  equally  rascally  in  their  de- 
signs; the  weakness  which  they  display 
in  the  execution  they  christen  probity." 

To  the  other  points  in  the  current 
French  indictment  of  the  English,  M. 
d'Humieres  replies  in  a  manner  rather 
less  exasperating  to  his  countrymen,  al- 
though his  aristocratic  bias  and  hatred  of 
the  doctrine  of  equality  are  everywhere  in 
evidence.  Harsh  and  cruel  to  weaker 
races  England  may  have  been,  but  the 
present  Irish  and  Indian  policies  of  her 
government  do  not  support  such  an  accu- 
sation. As  for  his  haughtiness  and  cold- 
ness, "note  that  the  Englishman  does  not 
maintain  this  reserve  so  strictly  toward  the 
foreigner  as  toward  his  own  kind."  The 
hypocrisy  in  morals  of  which  the  French- 
man complains  is  at  bottom  "the  sign 
of  a  great  respect  for  good,"  which  par- 
ticularlv  in  sexual  affairs  has  reached  a 
development  among  the  English  that  the 
average  Frenchman  can  hardly  under- 
stand, still  less  imitate.  Nor  is  money 
worship  by  any  means  confined  to  the 
English ;  it  represents  rather  the  recog- 
nition of  a  new  kind  of  world  power,  the 
limits  of  which  are  being  defined  both  in 
England  and  America,  the  achievements 
of  which  are  not  to  be  hooted  at  but  ad- 
mired. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  d'Humieres 
finds  that  the  Englishman  is  inclined  to 
criticise  certain  traits  of  the  French,  chief 


among  which  are  "a  cynicism  of  ideas,  a 
cynicism  of  morals,  an  anarchical  and 
railing  love  of  negative  criticism.  .  .  . 
The  fundamental  difference,  the  respective 
superiority,  no  less  than  the  weakness  of 
the  two  peoples,  is  that  one  sees  the  uni- 
verse under  an  intellectual  aspect,  the 
other  under  a  moral  aspect."  In  an 
"ideal  alliance"  between  French  thought 
and  English  action  then,  the  best  inter- 
ests of  both  nations  are  to  be  realised. 
One  might  find  difficulty  in  granting  this 
even  if  alliances  ever  are  to  be  ideal.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  very  seldom  are, 
although  the  friendly  relationship  d'Hu- 
mieres desires  may  be  realised  in  time  on 
quite  another  basis.  France,  as  Kipling 
remarked  of  Asia,  is  a  lady  of  many 
lovers,  and  having  found  Russia  tolerable, 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  accepting 
England.  Recent  events  seem  to  be 
hastening  this  consummation,  but  the 
marriage  will  not  be  made  in  the  heaven 
of  d'Humieres's  ideals,  nor  in  all  prob- 
ability will  it  last  so  long  as  the  French- 
man's logic  would  seem  to  require. 
Moreover,  one  may  without  jealousy 
question  the  ardent  wooer's  statement  that 
England  "will  never  make  friends  with 
any  nation,  not  excepting  America,  more 
willingly  than  with  ours." 

Following  this  introduction,  M.  d'Hu- 
mieres presents  the  sketches  of  English 
life  at  home  and  in  Egypt  and  India  upon 
which  his  generalisations  are  based.  The 
scope  of  his  observation  is  exceedingly 
wide,  not  only  geographically,  but  also 
as  regards  the  topics  selected  for  treat- 
ment. Thus  in  the  section  devoted  to 
the  English  at  home  he  discusses,  among 
other  things,  the  fogs  of  London,  the 
echoes  of  the  Boer  war,  the  coronation, 
art  galleries,  society,  sport,  theatres, 
country  houses,  and  comparative  manners. 
It  is  evidence  of  no  mean  powers  that  the 
author's  insight  and  peculiar  felicity  of 
expression  nowhere  fail  him  amid  this  pot 
pourri  of  description  and  comment.  At 
times  an  epigram  neatly  polishes  off  a 
topic  in  truly  French  fashion.  Thus  with 
reference  to  the  abundant  but  incongru- 
ous decorations  of  London  during  coro- 
nation week  he  writes:  "The  more 
numerous  the  ingredients,  the  more  suc- 
cessful the  result ;  plum-pudding  aesthet- 
ics, in  short."    In  dealing  with  English 
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sport,  a  similar  happy  vein  is  apparent, 
while  occasionally  an  even  broader  hu- 
mour breaks  forth.  The  vicomte  notes 
that  kissing  the  hand  of  an  English 
woman  after  the  Continental  fashion  is 
dangerous : 

You  take  the  hand  held  out  to  you  and  raise 
it  lightly,  bowing  the  while;  a  resisting  force 
stops  you:  what  is  passing  through  the  lady's 
mind?  A  tumult  of  thoughts,  no  doubt: 
"What  is  this  Frenchman  going  to  do? — 
Those  people  are  capable  of  anything. — 
There's  some  one  looking — I  won't  let  him — ." 
All  this  passes  "in  less  time  than  it  takes/' 
etc.  Suddenly  an  illuminating  idea:  "I  be- 
lieve it's  done  on  the  Continent."  The  re- 
sistance ceases  abruptly,  the  hand  flies  upward 
and  you  receive  a  violent  bang  on  the  nose. 
You  usually  finish  the  evening  under  the 
pump. 

M.  d'Humieres's  treatment  of  Egypt 
falls  decidedly  below  the  level  of  the 
rest  of  the  book.  As  one  might  expect 
from  nothing  more  than  two  winters'  resi- 
dence, it  is  rather  superficial,  and  deals 
almost  entirely  with  the  sensational  side 
of  things  Egyptian.  India  is  decidedly 
better  done,  as  the  approval  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling sufficiently  indicates.  Throughout 
the  book  one  is  troubled  with  the  sus- 
picion that  the  translator  has  at  times 
blundered  or  at  least  missed  some  fine 
distinction.  Thus  in  reply  to  the  question 
whether  Anglo-Indian  society  is  immoral, 
M.  d'Humieres  answers,  "No,  it  is  not," 
but  the  comment  immediately  following 
makes  it  appear  that  directly  the  reverse 
was  intended.  It  is  also  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  even  Mr.  Kipling  with  all  his 
great  powers  of  expression  could  say  any- 
thing "very  sincerely,  with  a  touch  of 
blarney."  Remembering  the  Jameson 
affair,  the  statement,  "I  know  not  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  ever  been  taxed 
with  perfidy,"  is  amazing,  to  say  the  least. 
Here,  however,  M.  d'Humieres  himself 
would  seem  to  be  at  fault. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  in  the 
Bookman  to  Mr.  Kipling's  striking  and 
friendly  letter  of  introduction  to  Through 
Isle  and  Empire*  One  or  two  of  his 
expressions  recorded  in  M.  d'Humieres's 
interview  with  him  are  also  worthy  of 
note.     "I  like  the  Russians,  too,"  Mr. 

*Bookman,  p.  2,  March,  1905. 


Kipling  is  made  to  say.  "They  are  so 
Oriental  1  Look  at  Tolstoy!  He's  a 
fakir.  That  longing  to  push  his  ideas  to 
their  ultimate  catastrophe  is  just  like  the 
Hindu  ascetic."  Echoes  of  the  contro- 
versy over  "Kim"  are  recalled  by  Mr. 
Kipling's  statement,  "It  must  be  my  Ori- 
ental leanings,  but  I  don't  like  a  woman 
outside  her  house,  in  fiction  properly  so 
called.  She  is  charming  in  real  life,  but 
one  has  seen  a  little  too  much  of  her  in 
literature.  There  are  so  many  other  sub- 
jects. ..."  And  finally  one  character- 
istic quotation  from  the  letter  of  intro- 
duction referred  to  above : 

From  the  point  of  view  of  an  inhabitant,  I 
am  specially  delighted  with  your  tribute  to 
the  energy  of  the  race,  a  thing  which  some 
of  us  at  times  to-day  begin  to  doubt.  There 
exists — I  am  glad  you  did  not  see  it—  rx  Eng- 
land which,  ruined  by  excess  of  comfort,  has 
gone  to  sleep  and,  because  it  snores  loudly, 
believes  that  it  is  thinking. 

Mr.  Kipling's  frankness  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  And  on  the  other  hand,  one 
closes  Through  Isle  and  Empire  with  the 
conviction  that  it  would  have  been  a  much 
better  book  had  the  author  treated  his 
own  people  with  the  same  sympathetic 
consideration  which  he  has  shown  for 
the  English. 

Robert  C.  Brooks. 


II 


Professor  Peck's  "Life  of  Prescott."* 

With  the  exception  of  his  introductory 
chapter,  Professor  Peck  has  produced,  it 
seems  to  me,  an  excellent  biographical 
and  critical  account  of  a  writer  to  whom 
thousands  of  readers  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  have  been  grateful  for  two  genera- 
tions— the  accomplished  author  of  The 
Conquest  of  Mexico.  It  is  not  often  that 
a  reviewer  can  so  definitely  separate  what 
he  likes  from  what  he  does  not  as  I  have 
been  able  to  do  in  this  volume.  Fourteen- 
fifteenths  yielded  me  both  pleasure  and 
profit;  one-fifteenth — to  wit,  the  first 
chapter,  I  wished  away,  both  because  it 
appeared  to  be  scarcely  needed  as  a  whole 

♦William  Hickling  Prescott.  By  Harry 
Thurston  Peck.  (English  Men  of  Letters 
Series.)  New  York:  the  Macmillan  Company, 
1905. 
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and  because  it  so  frequently  seemed  mis- 
leading, inadequate  or  inaccurate  in  its 
details. 

It  is  exceedingly  hard  to  sum  up  in 
twelve  pages  the  culture-history  of 
America  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  if  not  beyond ;  and  this  is  what 
Professor  Peck  really  tries  to  do,  al- 
though he  entitles  his  opening  chapter 
"The  New  England  Historians."  His 
interest  is  not  with  those  herculean  annal- 
ists, but  rather  with  a  suggestive  parallel 
between  primitive  New  England  and 
early  Rome.  Here  he  is  on  his  own 
ground,  but  when  he  groups  Gayarre,  a 
learned  historian  who  died  in  1895,  with 
Beverley  and  Byrd,  who  cultivated  letters 
and  large  Virginia  estates  in  the  early 
eighteenth  century;  when  he  dismisses 
the  erudite  Legare  as  a  political  rheto- 
rician, and  when  he  manages  to  tag  a 
paragraph  with  the  names  of  Freneau, 
Cooper,  Bryant,  Drake,  Halleck,  Wood- 
worth  and  Paine  (sic),  he  has  plainly 
strayed  into  alien  territory,  where  he 
makes  it  his  main  occupation  to  darken 
counsel.  When  this  is  said,  however,  and 
when  it  is  pointed  out  that  here  and  there 
a  careless  sentence  may  be  found  as  well 
as  a  trivial  error  or  two,  such  as  the  state- 
ment that  it  was  to  Lockhart  that  Scott 
dictated  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ob- 
jections and  mild  censure  must,  in  my 
judgment,  give  way  to  hearty  apprecia- 
tion of  the  diligence,  the  critical  acumen 
and  the  general  literary  skill  displayed  in 
a  volume  which  is  thoroughly  creditable 
to  its  author,  its  subject  and  the  notable 
series  to  which  it  belongs. 

Professor  Peck  devotes  five  chapters  to 
Prescott's  life,  and  bv  skilful  selection 
and  ordering  of  materials,  and  by  lively 
and  incisive  comments,  manages,  all 
things  considered,  to  make  his  hero's 
rather  uneventful  life  stand  out  vividly 
before  us.  Except,  perhaps,  for  the  pages 
dealing  with  Prescott's  blindness  and  his 
truly  heroic  and  inspiring  labours  to  fit 
himself  for  his  life-work,  this  was  not  an 
easy  biographical  task.  It  would  have 
been  easier  had  the  historian  and  his 
friends  and  his  city  been  a  little  more 
subject  to  human  frailties  and  reverses  of 
fortune,  to  say  nothing  of  compensating 
vices.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  easier 
if  Prescott  had  been  an  integral  and  im- 


portant part  of  that  Transcendental 
Movement  which  made  the  Boston  of  the 
thirties  and  forties  the  intellectual  centre 
of  America.  The  names  of  Emerson, 
Alcott  and  Margaret  Fuller  do  not  ap- 
pear in  Professor  Peck's  book,  nor  did 
he  feel  impelled  or  compelled  to  make 
Prescott's  city  live  for  the  reader  as  truly 
and  as  clearly  as  the  man. 

As  is  acknowledged  in  the  preface,  the 
biographical  chapters  are  mainly  based 
upon  the  letters  and  memoranda  con- 
tained in  George  Ticknor's  valuable  and 
elaborate  but  over-  formal  Life  of  William 
Hickling  Prescott,  published  in  1864. 
The  supplementary  material  furnished  in 
Mr.  Rollo  Ogden's  recent  volume  on 
Prescott  in  the  American  Men  of  Letters 
yielded  very  little  to  the  latest  biogra- 
pher's purposes.  While  he  could  ac- 
knowledge the  extent  to  which  he  had 
used  Ticknor's  book,  Professor  Peck 
naturally  could  say  nothing  of  the  skill 
with  which  he  drew  upon  that  portly  vol- 
ume. Having  just  reread  Ticknor,  I  think 
I  can  safely  say  that  Professor  Peck  has 
displayed  not  only  a  great  deal  of  skill, 
but  a  large  share  of  the  pedestrian  virtues 
of  patience  and  accuracy  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  biographical  Chapters,  which 
also  furnish  evidence  that  he  did  not  rest 
content  with  the  materials  gathered  by 
his  conscientious  forerunner. 

Excellent,  however,  as  these  chapters 
are,  they  seem  to  me  to  reflect  less  credit 
upon  their  author  than  the  four  admirable 
chapters  in  which  he  endeavours  to  sum 
up  the  literary  and  historical  merits  of 
Prescott's  work  and  to  assign  him  his 
proper  place  among  American  historians. 
He  is  the  first  biographer  to  make  this 
attempt,  and,  in  view  of  the  necessity  it 
involved  of  dealing  with  a  mass  of 
archaeological  literature,  the  task  de- 
manded not  a  little  courage.  So  far  as  I 
can  judge,  both  Prescott  and  his  biogra 
pher  have  their  rewards  for  the  latter'* 
labours.  It  seems  clear  that  while  we 
must  read  The  Conquest  of  Mexico  with 
a  key  which  shall  make  it  plain,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  palaces  of  the  Spanish 
conquerors  and  chroniclers  and  of  the 
American  historian  are  large  communal 
houses,  we  must  also  read  it  with  grati- 
tude as  in  most  essential  respects  a  reli- 
able history  and  as  a  true  literary  master- 
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piece.  Less  praise  is,  of  course,  due  The 
Conquest  of  Peru,  and,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  literature  at  least,  the  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  and  the  Philip  II.,  but  when 
all  is  said,  the  four  works  seem  to  their 
latest  and  most  thorough  critic  to  justify 
amply  the  abiding  fame  of  their  author, 
both  as  a  great  scholar  and  as  an  excel- 
lent literary  artist  of  the  classical  type. 

From  this  verdict  I  see  no  reason  to 
dissent,  though  I  am  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  Professor  Peck  is  fully  war- 
ranted in  suggesting  that  Prescott,  if  he 
had  been  spared,  might  have  made  Philip 
II.  his  greatest  work.  Xor  am  I  entirely 
sure  that  Prescott,  for  all  his  achieve- 
ments, deserves  the  encomium  of  the  late 
President  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  ap- 
proved by  Professor  Peck,  that  his  merits 
are  ''so  conspicuous  and  so  abounding  as 
to  place  him  at  the  head  of  all  American 
historians."  The  passion  and  fire  and 
philosophical  insight  of  Motley,  and  the 
rare  combination  of  literary  and  scholarly 
gifts  displayed  by  Parkman,  render  the 
task  of  awarding  the  meed  of  supremacy 
more  difficult  than  the  respective  cham- 
pions of  the  three  historians,  especially 
the  numerous  admirers  of  Parkman,  ap- 
pear to  perceive.  That  Prescott  is  fully 
worthy  to  compete,  however,  with  Motley 
and  Parkman  is  an  opinion  which  can  be 
held  all  the  more  firmlv  bv  anv  devoted 
reader  of  The  Conquest  of  Mexico  who 
will  ponder  Professor  Peck's  closing 
chapters.  Reading  these  chapters,  I  was 
beset  with  the  desire  to  reread  Prescott's 
books,  especially  his  masterpiece.  Is 
there  any  better  test  of  the  efficiency  of 
criticism? 

W.  P.  Trent. 


Ill 

A  Publisher's  Confession.* 

According  to  the  conviction  of  the 
present  reviewer,  the  simplest  and  best 
way  to  begin  a  notice  of  this  little  volume 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pages  is 
with  the  suggestion  that  it  should  be  read. 
And  the  best  way  to  end  the  review  is 
with  an  emphatic  repetition  of  the  same 

♦A  Publisher's  Confession.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Co. 


advice.  It  may  perhaps  be  shop-talk,  but 
it  is  so  well  done,  there  is  in  it  so  much 
sense  and  sincerity  that  it  will  entertain 
and  impress  you,  no  matter  how  far  re- 
mote you  are  from  books  and  their 
makers.  As  for  the  literary  aspirant,  the 
man  or  woman  with  a  manuscript  and  a 
grievance,  the  author  who  agrees,  or  pre- 
tends to  agree,  with  Lord  Byron's  hack- 
neyed saying — with  these  people  to  read 
it  is  a  matter  of  bounden  dutv. 

Frankly,  the  book  is  a  brief  for  the 
publisher.  Although  it  is  published  anon- 
ymously, there  is  no  trouble  whatever  in 
guessing  the  authorship.  The  man  who 
wrote  it  is  a  publisher  in  a  very  broad 
sense,  progressive,  yet  clinging  to  the  old 
ideals  of  the  cordial  relations  and  perfect 
confidence  existing  between  the  man  who 
writes  the  book  and  the  man  who  prints 
it  and  presents  it  to  the  reading  world, 
reluctant  to  concede  the  general  conten- 
tion that  the  manufacture  of  books  is 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  and 
should  be  run  along  the  same  lines  as 
the  manufacture  of  a  soap  or  a  patent 
medicine.  The  impression  of  one  who 
hears  for  the  first  time  that  the  author 
of  such  and  such  a  book  has  been  re- 
munerated on  a  ten  or  a  fifteen  per  cent, 
basis  is  that  the  publisher's  share  must 
be  the  unnatural  one's  share  of  the  profit 
of  ninety  or  eighty-five  per  cent  The 
author  devotes  the  first  chapter  of  his 
book  to  smashing  that  fallacy.  He  con- 
tends that  there  is  positive  danger  in  high 
royalties  and  that  the  eventual  sufferer 
is  certain  to  be  the  writer.  A  ten  per  cent, 
rovaltv  on  a  book  that  sells  onlv  reason- 
ably  well  he  believes  to  be  a  fair  bargain 
on  both  sides.  '*  Figure  it  out  for  your- 
self/' he  says. 

The  retail  price  of  a  novel  is  $1.50.  The  re- 
tail bookseller  buys  it  for  about  ninety  cents. 
The  wholesale  bookseller  buys  it  from  the 
publisher  for  about  eighty  cents.  This  eighty 
cents  most  pay  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the 
book ;  of  selling  it ;  of  advertising  it :  must  pay 
its  share  toward  the  cost  of  keeping  the  pub- 
lisher's establishment  going — and  this  is  a 
large  and  increasing  cost;  it  must  pay  the 
author;  and  it  must  leave  the  publisher  him- 
self some  small  profit.  Now.  if  out  of  this 
eighty  cents,  which  must  be  divided  for  so  many 
purposes,   the   author   receives  a   royalty   of 
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twenty  per  cent,  (thirty  cents  a  copy),  there  is  plates  half  what  he  charged  her  at  first— which 

left,  of  course,  only  fifty  cents  to  pay  all  the  is  just  what  they  cost  him.    By  this  time  she 

other    items.      No    other    half-dollar    in    this  would  have  paid  just  three  times  their  cost  to 

world  has  to  suffer  such  careful  and  continuous  him.      His   outlay   in    the    whole   transaction 

division !  would  be : 

In  Chapter  VI  there  is  sounded  a  warn-  For  plates. .. . . $250 

ing  against  the  unscrupulous  publisher  F<>r  1,000  copies aoo 

who  prevs  on  the  ignorance,  gullibility  $45° 

and  vanity  of  writers.    We  wish  that  this  His  income  would  be :  her 

subject  had  been  handled  with  a  little  prepayment    $900 

less  self-restraint.    The  author  of  A  Pub-  Her  purchase  of  the  plates 

Usher's  Confession  has  put  down  only  a  a  year  later 250 

part  of  what  he  knows.    He  might  have  M5o 

been  more  direct  and  specific  without  the  

slightest  in j  ustice.    Nevertheless,  the  ac-  His  profit $700 

count  of  the  "Pirate's"  methods  set  down 

here   should   serve  as   a   warning.     The  He  would  not  have  even  to  make  any  outlay 

story  of  the  wanderings  of  David  Harum  of  capital.     She  supplies  the  capital  and  he 

in  manuscript  has  given  courage  to  thou-  makes  his  $700  profit  by  writing  her  a  few 

sands  of  worthless  novels,  a  courage  to  letters.    If  any  of  the  books  were  sold  he  would 

travel  to  the  last  ditch,  and  the  last  ditch  receive  also  half  what  they  brought.  She  would 

is  the  pseudo-publisher,  whose  very  busi-  have  spent  $1,150,  less  what  she  received  for 

ness  depends  on  his  ability  to  gull  and  to  the  few  copies  that  were  sold.    Her  book  would 

work  upon  the  vanity  of  the  unsophisti-  not  have  been  published— only  printed  at  an 

catcd  author.     The  story  in  question  he  excessive  cost. 

proclaims  an  unusual  one,  one  which  he  „                    ...  ,     .  4        .    ,  .          ,. 

will  be  proud  to  publish  under  a  contract  Every  one  will  be  interested  in  reading 

which  the  inexperienced  author  accepts  *£*'  th«  Confession  has  to  say  about 

with  blissful  ignorance.  n^V^? »    v°?  I  SlKC^d  "^  °?? 

&  Ones  Fail.      Yet  the  question  cannot  be 

An  innocent  and  ambitious  good  woman  sent  said  to  be  answered  here  any  more  defi- 

to  me  last  year  a  form  of  contract  that  a  printer  nitely   than  it  has  been   answered   else- 

who  pretended  to  be  a  publisher  had  sent  her  where.     Perhaps  that  is  because  there  is 

to  sign  for  the  publication  of  a  novel.    In  its  no  answer.    Bismarck  once  said  of  Napo- 

uncssential  clauses  it  was  like  the  usual  pub-  leon  III.  that  he  was  such  a  liar  that  one 

lisher's  contract;  but  it  required  the  author  to  could   not   even   believe   the   opposite   of 

pay  in  advance  a  fixed  sum  for  the  plates  and  what  he  said.    So  the  man  who  publishes 

for  the  manufacture  of  one  thousand  copies ;  a  "bad"  book  on  account  of  the  huge  suo 

and  this  sum  was  just  about  twice  what  they  cess  of  other  "bad"  books  is  likely  to  ma!<e 

should  cost  him.    Then  he  was  to  pay  her  not  a  mistake.    The  author  of  A  Publisher's 

the  usual  ten  or  even  fifteen  per  cent,  royalty,  Confession   concedes   that    it   is   a   hard 

but  fifty  per  cent,  on  all  copies  sold — as  well  he  world  in  which  Quincy  Adams  Sazvyer, 

might;  and  if  at  the  end  of  a  year  the  book  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Floivcr,  Grau- 

had  ceased  to  sell,  she  was  bound  to  buy  the  stark,  to  say  nothing  of  The  One  Woman, 

plates  from  him  at  half  cost.    The  meaning  of  Alice  of  Old  Vinccnnes,  and  a  hundred 

all  this  translated  into  figures,  is  this:    The  more  "poor"  books  make  fortunes,  while 

plates  would  cost  him  $250,  for  he  does  cheap  Mr,  Howells  and  Mr.  James  write  to  un- 

work ;  a  thousand  copies  of  the  book  would  responsive  markets,  and  even  Mr.  Kipling 

cost  him  $200,  for  he  makes  cheap  books ;  total,  cannot  find  so  many  readers  for  a  new 

$450.     She  would  pay  him  in  advance  $900.  novel  as  Mr.  Bacheller  of  Eben  Holden. 

He  has  a  profit  so  far  of  $450-    He  does  not  Nevertheless,  he  says  that  he  cannot  weep 

expect  to  sell  any  of  the  books.    Her  friends  because  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Howells  do 

would  buy  perhaps  as  many  as  two  hundred  not   find   many   readers   for   their  latest 

copies.    They  would  not  be  on  sale  at  the  book-  books,  maintaining  that  they  find  all  that 

store?; — except  in  her  own  town.    At  the  end  they  deserve. 

of  the  year  she  would  pay  him  again  for  the  Beverly  Stark. 
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IV 

Dr.  Mitchell's  "Constance 
Trescot."* 

Reading  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell's  Con- 
stance Trescot  after  a  long  course  of 
Trollope  and  William  Dean  Howells,  it  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
place  him  between  the  two.  Superior  to 
Mr.  Howells  in  daring,  because  he  treats 
of  men  and  women  in  their  prime,  and 
of  the  subtle  complex  natures  of  those 
who  have  lived  but  not  grown  old,  but 
inferior  to  Trollope  in  insight  and  in  that 
masterly  drawing  of  character  that  has 
made  the  good  Archdeacon  of  Plumstead 
Episcopi — the  last  word  to  be  said  on  the 
obstinate  man — Mrs.  Proudie,  on  the 
domineering  woman.  Like  Trollope,  too, 
Dr.  Mitchell  is  just  a  little  unfortunate 
in  his  choice  of  names,  though  not  in  the 
same  way.  Quiverful  with  his  fourteen 
children,  Mr.  Gumption,  the  lawyer,  the 
countrv-houses  Creamclotted  Hall  and 
Heavybed  House,  and  the  Duke  of  Om- 
nium, master  of  Gatherum  Castle,  are 
an  insult  to  the  intelligence,  like  Shake- 
speare's Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek.  More 
subtle  is  the  annovance  caused  bv  the  un- 
related  syllables  of  Trescot,  which  ought 
to  be  "Tressler"  or  "Prescott;"  and 
Greyhurst,  which  ought  to  be  ^Grey- 
stock,"  but  keeps  suggesting  "grey- 
hound," and  reminds  one  of  the  Lurella, 
over  which  Staniford  and  his  friend  had 
so  much  ill-natured  fun  in  Howells's 
Lady  of  the  Aroostook, 

The  book  is  all  Constance  Trescot,  and 
she  is  worth  it.  With  no  ties  of  blood 
except  a  sister,  and  with  no  real  interests 
either  intellectual  or  religious,  she  meets 
George  Trescot,  a  Union  officer  wounded 
in  the  Civil  War,  which  is  but  just  over, 
and  within  two  weeks  they  are  engaged. 
She  is  happily  characterised  by  Dr.  Mit- 
chell as  the  kind  of  woman  "who  desires 
to  absorb,  so  to  speak,  all  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  one  man ;  and  who,  as 
time  goes  on.  becomes  jealous  of  his 
friends,  and  even  of  his  work,  and  at  last 
of  every  hour  not  given  to  her.  Such 
women  "are  happily  rare,  but  are  now  and 
then  to  be  found.     From  the  hour  she 

♦Constance  Trescot.  By  S.  Weir  Mitchell. 
New  York :  The  Century  Company,  1905. 


first  saw  him,  frail  and  pallid  from  suffer- 
ing, a  vast  protecting  eagerness  arose  in 
her  mind.  As  her  kinship  of  pity  blos- 
somed into  love,  the  desire  to  be  with  him 
and  watch  over  what  seemed  to  her  new 
anxiety  a  more  delicate  life  than  it  really 
was,  supplied  her  with  a  reason  for  early 
marriage.  She  had  never  asked  herself 
why  she  had  been  so  suddenly  captured ; 
but  as  time  went  on  she  knew  that  she 
had  drawn  a  prize  in  the  uncertain  lottery 
of  love,  and  felt  that  his  charm  of  man- 
ner, his  distinction,  the  delicacy  and  re- 
finement with  which  he  had  pleaded  for 
her  love,  had  fully  justified  her  choice." 
It  is  clear  that  the  passionate  intensity 
of  her  love  frightens  George  Trescot  at 
times,  and  perhaps  would  have  bored  him 
in  the  end,  for  there  were  no  depths  in 
his  nature  that  could  answer  to  the  depths 
in  hers. 

They  are  married  almost  immediately, 
and  go  to  the  South  to  live,  George  Tres- 
cot having  accepted  from  his  wife's  uncle 
the  agency  of  certain  landed  interests  at 
St.  Ann.  For  nearly  a  year  their  life 
flows  on  in  exquisite  oneness  and  sym- 
pathy, cut  off  in  large  measure  from  the 
life  of  the  town  both  by  the  prejudice 
against  them  as  Northern  people  and  by 
Constance's  jealousy  of  her  husband's 
time.  In  this  part,  the  religion  is  laid  on 
with  rather  a  heavy  hand,  for  Dr.  Mit- 
chell's superstitions  and  diagnoses  are 
more  convincing  than  his  religion.  Then 
comes  a  dramatic  court-scene  over  a  dis- 
puted land-claim,  at  the  end  of  which 
Trescot  is  shot  down  in  cold  blood  by 
the  defeated  lawyer,  John  Greyhurst. 

Now  the  real  story  begins.  All  that 
has  gone  before  was  merely  to  clear  the 
ground.  For  weeks  Constance's  life  is  in 
danger.  When  she  recovers  conscious- 
ness, it  is  to  hear  that  her  husband's 
murderer  has  been  tried  and  acquitted. 
She  goes  abroad,  not  to  forget,  but  to 
gain  strength  for  her  work.  Within  the 
year  she  is  back  in  the  town  where  it  all 
happened.  There  is  no  doubt  or  hesita- 
tion. She  refuses  the  offer  of  her  gar- 
dener, who  has  his  own  reasons  for 
hating  John  Greyhurst,  to  kill  him  out 
of  hand.  That  is  too  easy  a  fate.  A 
chance  meeting  shows  her  the  effect  of 
her  presence  on  Greyhurst,  already  begin- 
ning to  win  position  and  wealth  in  a 
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quickly  forgetful  community.  Her  first 
move  is  to  send  him  the  telegram,  stained 
with  her  husband's  blood,  by  the  aid  of 
which  Trescot  had  hoped  to  conciliate 
his  enemy.  The  effect  upon  Greyhurst 
is  tremendous.  He  lives  over  again  the 
moments  of  a  scene  that  had  begun  to  be 
a  little  blurred  by  time.  It  is  for  him 
the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Shortly  after,  he  receives  another  com- 
munication from  Constance  Trescot,  this 
time  inclosing  the  letter  found  on  her 
husband's  desk  after  his  death,  in  which 
Trescot  declared  that  he  would  throw  up 
his  agency  unless  some  compromise  of 
the  land-claim  should  be  made.  Even 
fate  seems  to  aid  Constance's  purpose, 
for  quite  by  accident  she  drops  her  bag, 
in  which  is  George  Trescot's  photograph, 
near  Greyhurst's  house.  He  finds  it,  and 
examining  the  contents  for  some  clue  of 
the  owner,  turns  up  the  photograph.  As 
he  raises  his  eyes,  after  looking  at  it  long 
and  steadily,  he  sees  "some  ten  feet  away 
and  a  little  to  the  left  the  face  of  the  man 
he  had  killed.  It  was  larger  than  life 
and  smiling"  (as  he  had  seen  it  the  last 
time)  "and  not  like  the  photograph.  He 
rubbed  his  eyes,  closed  and  opened  them 
and  moved  about.  The  phantom  kept  its 
place;  and  at  last  he  observed  that  if  he 
looked  down  he  lost  it.'\  So  it  went  on 
for  weeks,  the  face  nearly  always  present, 
and  with  it  fear  in  its  purity — such  fear 
as  a  child  has  when  going  upstairs  in  the 
dark.  Finally  he  went  to  California  for 
a  month,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  he 
was  engaged.  Constance  found  out  the 
girl's  address,  and  sent  her  a  letter  whose 
insincerity,  cunning  almost,  showed  how 
far  the  disintegration  of  Constance's 
mind  had  gone.  It  seems  worth  while 
to  quote  it : 

Dear  Miss  Wilson:  I  have  learned  of  late 
that  you  are  engaged  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Grey- 
hurst of  St.  Ann.  If  it  be  not  true,  I  simply 
offer  my  apologies  for  this  letter.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  be  true,  I  should  be  wanting  in 
my  sense  of  duty  if  I  failed  to  do  what  prob- 
ably no  one  else  will  do.  Believe  me,  I  have 
no  motive  except  that  as  a  woman  who  has 
greatly  suffered  by  this  man's  act,  I  cannot 
leave  another  woman  ignorant. 

Mr.  Greyhurst's  first  marriage  resulted  in  a 
divorce  caused  by  his  ill-temper.    On  the  ninth 


of  October,  1870,  he  murdered  my  husband, 
shooting  down  in  cold  blood  an  unarmed  man, 
partly  crippled,  and  who  at  the  moment  was 
going  forward  to  meet  him  with  a  message  of 
peace  and  an  offer  to  settle  generously  the  case 
Mr.  Greyhurst  had  just  lost. 

If,  for  your  misfortune,  you  doubt  my  state- 
ment, General  Averill  will,  I  am  sure,  indorse 
all  I  have  said.  Probably  Mr.  Greyhurst  has 
told  you  his  own  story.  Whether  you  can  trust 
it  or  not  you  must  decide.  His  only  excuse 
can  be  that  what  he  did  was  an  act  of  sudden 
anger,  the  fatal  result  of  a  life  without  moral 
law  and  without  religion. 

I  leave  you  to  imagine  what  prospect  of 
happiness  a  union  with  such  a  man  may  offer. 
I  trust,  at  least,  to  hear  that  you  have  received 
this  letter.  To  write  it  has  cost  me  dear,  and 
has  renewed  for  me  a  scene  I  saw  and  can 
never  forget. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Constance  Trescot. 

This  letter  produced  the  wished-for 
effect,  and,  maddened  by  the  loss  of  his 
last  dance  in  life,  Greyhurst  "pays  his 
debt"  by  shooting  himself  before  Con- 
stance's eyes  in  her  own  library.  One 
touch  only  is  needed.  Constance  has  ac- 
complished her  purpose ;  she  is  revenged, 
but  it  has  cost  her  her  soul.  No  one  exists 
now  but  herself.  Exerything  must  be 
sacrificed  to  her  whim,  especially  the 
sister,  whose  attendance  she  has  come  to 
regard  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  Miss 
Susan  unites  to  a  pretty  wit  a  very  large 
share  of  common  sense,  and  declines  to 
be  sacrificed,  so  that  Constance  is  minded 
to  "find  a  companion  and  go  abroad." 

The  story  itself  is  old,  as  most  stories 
are,  but  it  is  told  in  a  masterly  fashion, 
and   the   companion-pictures   of   mental 
breakdown — the  wife  of  the  murdered 
man  and  his  murderer — read  like  pages 
from  the  great  alienist's  own  note-book. 
Entirely  different  from  each  other  and 
from  the  degeneration  that  is  followed 
step  by  step  in  The  Autobiography  of  a 
Quack,  they  are  like  that  in  being  perfect 
down  to  the  minutest  detail.     It  seems 
almost  like  carping,  when  a  performance 
is  so  excellent,  to  find  any  fault,  to  shud- 
der at  the  dreadful  word  "energise,"  or 
to  suggest  that  now  and  again  the  author 
follows  an  idea  quite  to  its  last  lair.    But 
one  criticism  does  seem  valid.   Constance 
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is  represented  as  a  thoroughly  "natural 
woman" — "too  natural,"  her  sister  says, 
and  George  Trescot  is  slight,  delicate, 
with  his  shoulder  crippled  by  a  Confed- 
erate bullet.  This  crippled  shoulder  is 
ceaselessly  insisted  upon.  Their  first 
meeting  is  at  a  dance,  where  an  awkward 
partner  brings  her  roughly  against  his 
wounded  shoulder  and  he  is  faint  with 
pain.  He  carries  his  hand  slipped  into 
his  waistcoat  as  a  sort  of  sling  to  take 
its  weight  off  his  shoulder.  When  he  is 
run  down  in  health  he  feels  it  in  his 
shoulder,  and  he  does  not  carry  a  revolver 


at  St.  Ann,  though  it  is  customary  to  go 
armed,  "because  every  one  knows  his 
right  hand  is  crippled,  and  he  could  not 
hit  the  side  of  a  barn  with  a  revolver  held 
in  his  left."  All  this  is  necessary  to  the 
dramatic  effect  of  his  murder,  but  it  is 
not  true  to  nature.  Primitive  devotion, 
the  passion  of  a  tiger-nature  like  that  of 
Constance,  is  inspired  by  strength,  beauty 
and  physical  perfection.  To  such  a 
woman,  herself  strong  and  beautiful, 
physical  weakness  could  only  be  a  matter 
for  contempt. 

Richard  W.  Kemp. 


"THROUGH    LOVE   TO    ALTRUISM' 


■  MONGST  the  works  of 
I  creative  talent  which 
■come  to  the  elite  of 
■France  from  the  United 
J  States.  The  Woman  Who 
I  Toils     (i'Otnticrc     aux 

|  Elats-Unis)     has     been 

without  doubt  the  most  widely  appreci- 
ated. From  the  pen  of  one  of  the  collabo- 
rators we  have  now  a  second  book,  this 
time  a  novel,  Amanda  of  the  Mill,  by 
Marie  Van  Vorst. 

Once  again  our  inclination  to  human 
pity  is  justified  as  we  read  these  accounts 
of  a  tragic  suffering  analogous,  no  doubt, 
to  misery  in  France,  but  a  state  of  affairs 
we  are  loath  to  acknowledge.  In  the 
work  of  Marie  Van  Vorst  the  acute  real- 
ism of  her  characters,  the  indubitable 
verity  of  her  accounts,  point  of  view, 
landscapes  and  scenes,  even  the  attitudes 
and  gestures,  captivate  the  attention — an 
attention  which  it  will  be  conceded  is  in 
France  scrupulous  and  exigeant,  the  out- 
come of  the  growth  and  culture  of  scien- 
tific taste  of  the  I^atin  people. 

•The  Frenchman  learns  from  the  works 
of  Bret  Harte  and  Fenimorc  Cooper  of 
the  adventurous  energy  of  the  New  World. 
John  Fiske  teaches  us  the  evolution  of  his 
ancestors  through  historv,  and  after  what 
manner  the  pioneers  freed  themselves 
from  their  several  yokes ;  in  what  manner 


the  discoverers  and  new  inhabitants  took 
from  the  soil  the  riches  of  the  country. 
Emerson  explains  the  heroism  marking 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion ;  Longfellow  re- 
veals the  melancholy  sentiment  of  a  medi- 
tative people,  who  compare  the  brevity  of 
their  passion  to  the  immutability  of  a 
grandiose  natural  environment.  Edgar 
Poe  signalises  the  taste  for  synthesis,  the 
desire  for  the  unusual  and  weird;  the 
virtuosity  which  characterised  his  con- 
temporains,  who  were  none  the  less 
ancestors  of  present  "trust  magnates"  and 
"the  Four  Hundred."  On  the  other  hand. 
Stockton  gaily  and  humorously  relates 
the  humble  tales  of  the  modest  middle 
class  of  existence,  whilst  Walt  Whitman 
sings  the  virile  vigour  and  conscious 
power  of  his  people. 

Our  own  compatriots,  de  Tocqueville, 
Lahoulayc.  Paul  Rourget,  Jules  Huret. 
have  told  us  of  the  social  organisations, 
have  described  for  us  the  worldly  life. 
the  people  in  power,  and  made  us  maps 
of  the  cities  of  the  N'ew  World.  This 
ensemble  of  ideas  lacks,  however,  a 
demonstration  of  the  multitudes  who 
labour  and  toil  iti  the  land  of  Franklin 
and  Rockefeller.  For  France  this  en- 
lightenment was  first  given  in  The 
Ifi'iiMiJ  H7ii>  7"i>i/.?.  and  is  continued  in 
Amanda  of  the  Mill.  With  the  aid  of 
these  hooks,  we  are  enabled  to  make  an 
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approximate  image  of  the  Republic 
founded  by  William  Penn  and  glorified 
by  Washington  and  Lincoln. 

Through  the  pages  of  this  strong  and 
brilliant  novel  we  follow  the  inevitable 
tragedy  of  industrial  power,  dominating 
the  times  and  the  people,  to  find  the  re- 
semblance strong  between  the  New  World 
and  the  Old,  with  the  difference  of  race 
and  certain  conditions  alone  to  distin- 
guish. 

We  must  thank  the  author  of  Amanda 
for  her  heroine  and  for  the  art  which 
chains  us  first  before  it  wrings  our  hearts. 
Amanda,  daughter  of  the  woods,  first 
swims  into  our  sight  like  a  naiad  in  the 
tiny  mountain  lake  hidden  by  the  native 
ferns  of  the  South  Carolina  forest.  We 
sec  her  first  as  nature  intended  her,  a 
nymph-like  creature,  frail  and  delicate  in 
her  extreme  youth,  caressed  by  the  sun 
and  breeze.  Under  the  "midday  sun  of 
late  April/'  she  was  as  though  molten  in 
its  rays,  a  golden  image." 

Henry  Euston  approaches  the  forest 
bathing-place  from  which  the  hill  girl  has 
fled.  He  is  a  vagabond  seeking  self- 
destruction,  unable  to  rescue  himself 
from  abject  dissipation.  But  tramp 
and  habitual  drunkard  though  he  is,  he 
still  retains  in  his  inmost  nature  all  the 
pride,  all  the  initiative  vigour,  all  the  gen- 
erosity even  of  this  type  of  dcclassL 
Euston  marvellously  personifies  the  spirit 
of  revolt  against  the  hazard  of  social  in- 
equality. His  past  contains  all  the 
psychological  causes  capable  of  develop- 
ing in  a  man  the  criticism  of  an  organisa- 
tion too  parsimonious  of  benefits  toward 
thousands  of  miserable  ones  and  too 
prodigal  toward  certain  masters  of  cap- 
ital. Chance  and  malevolence  seem  to 
Euston  to  dominate  the  world — the  felony 
of  an  egoist,  the  betrayal  of  a  trusting 
woman,  has  given  him  an  illegitimate 
birth,  condemned  him  to  disgrace  and  ex- 
clusion. Thus  he  has  been  thrown  out 
upon  a  world  whose  inequalities  deter- 
mine the  rancour  and  wrath  of  a  cruellv 
humiliated  righteous  pride.  He  is  an 
exile  from  the  environs  where  life  is 
smooth  and  goodness  possible.  The  con- 
trast between  his  misfortunes  and  those 
of  the  conventionalities  of  the  time  are 
apparent  and  sharply  defined  by  the  con- 
summate art  of  the  writer,    It  is  logical 


that  this  refractory,  when  he  falls  in  with 
his  brothers  and  sisters  in  toil  and  dis- 
tress— breaks  bread  with  them  in  the 
horrible  mill  boarding-house — should  be- 
come the  concentrated  thinker  for  them 
all,  their  gesture,  as  it  were,  the  epitome 
of  this  harassed  multitude. 

• 

Horrible  scenes  he  had  witnessed,  the 
spectacle  of  overworked  human  machines,  had 
stirred  morality  in  this  complex  nature.  Eus- 
ton lifted  himself  out  of  the  mire  of  in- 
dulgence for  his  friends'  sakes.  He  emanci- 
pated his  body  from  the  slavery  of  fourteen 
hours  daily  labour  for  them.  Through  the 
sublimity  of  human  pity,  he  regenerated  him- 
self that  he  might  be  fit  to  act  for  them;  for 
them  he  controlled  his  shaking,  inebriate 
voice,  which  had  fainted  and  waned  too  often 
with  the  wax  and  wane  of  his  passions.  It 
was  now  it  possessed  a  thrilling  quality,  a  note 
of  passionate  vibration;  it  was  the  accumu- 
lative expression  of  his  own  soul  and  the  cries 
of  his  fellows. 

The  novel's  construction  is  a  harmoni- 
ous edifice,  resting  on  two  caryatides,  the 
workmen  in  revolt  and  the  workmen  en- 
slaved. 

Brotherhood,  love,  faith,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Scripture,  remove  mountains, 
is  in  the  case  of  Henrv  Euston  able  to 
lift  the  horror  of  the  yoke  imposed  upon 
his  unfortunate  brothers  by  economic 
laws.  Euston's  regeneration  is  gradual 
at  first.  It  comes  through  the  influence 
of  a  passing  interest  in  a  pretty  young 
girl,  Lily  Bud.  She  touches  him  to  life, 
stirs  sentiments  half  deadened  by  vice  and 
misery.  His  own  need  of  another  human 
being  first  awakens  him.  His  call  to 
the  world  is  a  bit  of  ribbon  swinging 
in  the  grasses  by  a  forest  pool !  Life 
cries  to  life,  and  reaches  this  miser- 
able man  through  the  shades  of  de- 
spair. 

One  will  read  more  than  once  the  pic- 
ture Marie  Van  Vorst  has  drawn  between 
Desolation  and  Love  bv  the  border  of  a 
woodland  pond  in  the  light  of  a  S*v_::h*-Tn 
spring.  From  the  hour  that  a  wi-c 
power  drew  Euston  from  The  rerT  :•: 
suicide,  gradually  he  is  cor-?:: :■-.:*  rr  h;> 
part  of  a  desire  to  cherish,  r.t  rr-a«*  i: 
become  the  outcast — be  S^rnnf*  At 
social  entity— natQ  be  nnk^  nr  kneer 
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belongs  to  hatred  and  alcohol,  but  to  love, 
which  he  burns  to  show  and  share  with 
his  fellows. 

With  the  exquisite  sensibility  of  the 
artist  and  keen  student  of  life,  Marie 
Van  Vorst  has  understood  that  love  is  the 
one  remedy  for  the  evils  which  she  ex- 
poses in  her  novel.  The  poor,  the  op- 
pressed, must  learn  to  love  and  unite,  and 
the  best  education  for  altruistic  tenden- 
cies will  be  found  in  natural  sentiments ; 
above  all,  in  the  emotion  at  once  complex 
and  delicate  which  unites  the  man  and  the 
woman.  If  poor,  vapid  Lily  Bud  was  not 
the  perfect  wife,  if  in  the  mills  of  Lexing- 
ton she  makes  her  husband's  drunken- 
ness the  excuse  for  her  own  misconduct, 
if  degraded  by  the  habits  of  life  the  mills 
impose  she  degenerates  into  a  dreary 
creature,  habitually  drunken,  destroyed 
by  labour  and  bad  living,  Amanda,  on  the 
other  hand,  delicate,  charming  Amanda, 
prodigals  all  her  grace,  tenderness  and 
compassion  upon  her  brother-in-law, 
whom  she  unconsciously  loves. 

She  leaves  the  desolate  mountain  home 
after  her  grandmother's  death  and  arrives 
at  the  jail  where  Euston  is  incarcerated 
for  a  murderous  thrust  at  one  of  his 
wife's  lovers.  She  appears  covered  by  a 
little  grey  shawl,  all  her  elegance  and  all 
her  coquetry.  In  it  she  has  enveloped 
her  slender  body  against  the  winds  of 
nature,  against  the  winds  of  an  evil 
world !  Thus  she  stands  before  Euston ; 
criminal  and  pauper,  he  is  as  desolate  as 
she. 

She  did  not  look  more  than  fifteen  years 
of  age  as  she  stood  before  him,  small  and 
thin.  He  put  out  his  emaciated  hand  and 
laid  it  on  the  grey  shawl. 

'You're  worth  your  weight  in  gold." 
'I  reckon  I'll  be  quite  a  fortune  to  the  one 
that  gets  me,"  she  said  with  her  sweet  laugh. 
"Have  you  any  money,  Amanda?" 
She  shook  her  head.  He  thrust  his  hands 
into  his  trousers  pockets.  He  knew  how 
empty  they  were;  then  he  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders and  smiled  at  her,  but  the  smile  was  sad- 
der than  tears.  He  shook  his  head  without 
speaking.     The   child   understood. 

One  will  vainly  look  the  literature  of 
the  times  over  to  find  a  scene  more  per- 
fect, more  rare  than  is  this  interview. 
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The  reader  perceives  the  most  delicate 
shades  of  feeling,  the  most  subtle  descrip- 
tion of  the  tenderness  which  stirs  in  the 
heart  and  soul  of  this  primitive  little 
creature,  who  is  moved  compassionate, 
touched — terrified  to  learn  and  see  how 
indispensable  she  is  to  the  man  who  in 
turn  is  everything  to  her!  In  short, 
throughout  the  book  the  analysis  is  care- 
ful and  complete — of  alternatives,  of  an- 
guish and  grief,  of  the  suffering  caused 
by  an  unconscious  love,  which  has  no 
legitimate  issue.. 

The  candid,  ardent  nature  of  frail  little 
Amanda  is  the  artistic  study  of  this  ad- 
mirable book.  Euston's  regeneration 
through  his  love  for  his  kind  is  its  major 
thesis. 

The  rivalry  and  jealousy  of  the  sisters 
is  well  indicated,  and  perhaps  France  will 
award  the  palm  of  merit  to  the  scene  be- 
tween the  sisters  in  the  mill,  where 
Amanda  injures  Lily  Bud.  This  chapter 
is  to  our  taste  a  manifestation  of  a  liter- 
ature superior  to  any  we  have  yet  been 
called  upon  to  admire  from  the  States. 
We  must  again  admire  the  power  which 
evokes  in  incomparable  manner  the  life 
of  the  mill,  which  puts  before  us  the  ma- 
chines and  their  victims.  We  see  the 
toil-worn  features  decimated  by  con- 
sumption, consumed  by  fever,  destroyed 
by  drink  and  vice.  One  will  never  forget 
little  Milly,  the  child  with  the  amputated 
arm,  the  baby  who,  nevertheless,  contin- 
ues its  existence  in  the  mills  deprived  of 
the  most  useful  member  of  its  slave-body. 
Here,  in  short,  before  us  we  have  de- 
picted the  Industry  at  once  horrible  and 
beneficent,  the  masterpiece  of  modern 
civilisation,  an  enigmatical  Monster  of 
which  one  scarcely  knows  whether  to  say 
that  it  is  good  or  bad;  whether  in  aug- 
menting the  luxuries  and  ease  of  life  it 
is  a  benefactor  in  measure  as  it  is  a  de- 
stroyer, a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  supply 
and  demand  of  the  lives  and  souls  of  the 
people — in  its  destruction  of  so  many 
poor  chances  for  happiness,  its  extermi- 
nation of  so  many  households. 

That  Euston  becomes  the  leader  of  his 
companions,  instituting  the  forces  of  the 
workingman  against  the  omnipotence  of 
capital,  and  that  he  stands  at  length  be- 
fore the  egotistical  master  of  the  mills, 
Jacob  Grismore,  the  man  who  is  his  father 
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as  well  as  his  employer,  this  is  the  fatal 
outcome,  the  pinnacle  of  the  book's  con- 
flict. To  our  judgment,  there  is  nothing 
lacking  in  this  epistle,  this  ode  of  human 
suffering,  which  has  the  volume  and 
breadth  of  a  great  work  of  art ;  even  the 
catastrophe  at  the  close  is  a  fitting  con- 
clusion, a  tempestuous  climax.  The  prin- 
cipal point  of  the  important  chapters  is 
the  psychological  observation,  extremely 
unusual  and  extremely  true.  Euston 
ceases  to  drink  so  long  as  he  is  occu- 
pied in  liberating  the  masses,  but  as  soon 
as  his  task  is  accomplished  he  finds  that 
alcohol  once  again  claims  him  for  its 
slave.  In  order  that  his  will  should  tri- 
umph over  his  vice,  it  is  necessary  that 
he  should  be  upheld  and  inspired  by  a 
state  of  exaltation.  When  his  goal  is 
once  reached,  his  exultation  is  exhausted, 
and  the  hero,  abandoned  by  his  ideal,  be- 
comes again  the  prey  of  his  appetite. 
That  he  may  be  able  to  continue  his  vic- 
tory and  struggle,  he  claims  love  as  a  per- 
fect salvation  and  inspiration ;  he  appeals 
to,  he  claims,  Amanda. 

The  literary  critic,  above  all  the  artist, 
must  approve  the  novelist's  handling  of 
this  moral  question.    Amanda  yields  to 


the  claim  put  upon  her  by  the  man  she 
lias  loved  all  her  life. 

This  is  only  the  natural  sequence  of 
the  nature  of  this  free-born,  primitive 
creature;  in  short,  of  the  woman  who 
really  loves.  It  is  the  human  and  the 
natural  note,  the  only  one  that  would  ring 
true. 

The  fatality  of  natural  laws  puts  us  in 
constant  war  with  our  virtues,  our  faults, 
our  ambitions  and  our  audacious  in- 
stincts. So  thought  Sophocles  and 
Eschylus,  and  so  thinks  and  writes  this 
artist  of  modem  times. 

The  writer  knows  the  world  of  which 
she  writes.  Already  the  public  has  stood 
admiring  before  the  courage  with  which 
this  young  woman  left  her  home  and  her 
habitudes  of  life  to  follow  the  existence 
of  the  woman  who  toils,  to  adopt  the 
livery  of  their  slavery,  to  share  the  assidu- 
ous labour  which  permits  our  luxury  to 
exist  and  our  minds  to  know  leisure.  In 
Amanda  of  the  Mill,  Marie  Van  Vorst 
has  been  once  again  a  mouthpiece  for  the 
people,  as  she  was  herself  a  heroine,  be- 
fore displaying  to  us  an  art  which  ranks 
with  the  best  in  the  literature  of  this  new 
century.  Paul  Adorn. 
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II.  NEW  YORK'S   LITERARY  CLUBS 
(Ik  Two  Parts)  Pait  I. 

BY  ARTHUR  BARTLETT  MAURICE 

Presuming  that  my  dear  Bobby  would  scarcely  consider  himself  to  be  an  accom- 
plished man  about  town  until  he  had  obtained  an  entrance  into  a  respectable  club, 
I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  you  are  this  day  elected  a  member  of  the  "Poly- 
anthus," having  been  proposed  by  my  friend,  Lord  Viscount  Colchicum,  and  sec- 
onded by  your  affectionate  uncle.  I  have  settled  with  Mr.  Stiff,  the  worthy  secre- 
tary, the  preliminary  pecuniary  arrangements  regarding  the  entrance  fee  and  the 
first  annual  subscription — the  ensuing  payments  I  shall  leave  to  my  worthy 
nephew.  You  were  elected,  sir,  with  but  two  blackballs;  and  every  other  man  who 
was  put  up  for  ballot  had  four,  with  the  exception  of  Tom  Harico,  who  had  more 
black  beans  than  white.  Do  not,  however,  be  puffed  up  by  this  victory,  and  fancy 
yourself  more  popular  than  other  men.  Indeed,  I  don  I  mind  telling  you  (but,  of 
course,  I  do  not  wish  it  to  go  any  farther)  that  Captain  Slyboots  and  I,  having 
suspicions  of  the  meeting,  popped  a  couple  of  adverse  balls  into  the  other  candidate? 
boxes ;  so  that,  at  least,  you  should,  in  case  of  mishap,  not  be  unaccompanied  in 
ill  fortune. 

Thackeray's  "Mr.  Brawn  the  Elder  takes  Mr.  Brown  the  Younger  to  a  club." 


new  York's  literary  clubs. 

|  H  E  old  New  Yorker  who 
conversant  with  his 
Betty's  affairs  usually  con- 
Btends  that  dub  life  in 
1  Mew  York, — and  in  this 
]  respect  club  life  in  New 

J  York  means  club  life  in 

the  United  States — is  a  matter  of  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years,  and  fleers  at  any 
pretension  to  American  club  life  of  earlier 
date.  In  one  sense  he  is  right.  The  club 
as  we  know  it  here  is  essentially  a  Brit- 
ish institution  modelled  on  British  lines. 
And  nowadays  a  good  many  Americans 
arc  carrying  the  British  idea  to  the  ex- 
treme and  coming  to  associate  club  life 
first  of  all  with  the  impressive  and  well- 
equipped  club-house  and  the  cuisine  rival- 
ling in  its  scope  and  variety  that  of  one 
of  the  great  new  modem  hotels.  The 
New  York  club  on  these  lines  is  a  matter 
of  recent  times.  The  New  York  clubman 
of  half  a  century  ago  had  little  magnifi- 
cence. It  was  a  simpler  anil  more  limited 
hospitality  that   he  had  to  offer  to  his 

The  second  part  of  this  paper  will  deal 
mainly  with  the  Authors  Club  and  the  Players 
Club. 


friend  or  to  the  distinguished  stranger. 
Yet  this  hospitality  must  have  had  its 
own  flavour  and  atmosphere.  There 
must  have  been  something  about  it  that 
went  far  to  compensate  for  mere  material 
deficiencies,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  ver- 
dicts of  those  who  were  in  a  position  to 
compare  American  club  life  with  club  life 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  Thack- 
eray, as  fine  a  judge  of  the  matter  as  ever 
strutted  through  St.  James's  Park  or 
scowled  back  at  the  Barnes  Newcomes 
and  Captain  Heavysides  in  the  club  win- 
dows along  Pall  Mall,  spoke  and  wrote 
of  the  Century,  of  New  York,  as  "the  best 
and  most  comfortable  club  in  the  world." 
And  as  Thackeray  was  not  in  the  least 
given  to  flattery  or  over-effusiveness  in 
his  comments  on  Americans  and  Ameri- 
can institutions,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  absolute  sincerity. 

As  one  runs  over  the  list  of  New  York 
clubs  one  finds  that  most  of  them  are  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  very  few  be- 
ing able  to  boast  a  history  going  back 
beyond  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War. 
Although  by  virtue  of  its  descent  from 
the  Sketch  and  the  Column  the  Cen- 
tury might  lay  claim  to  an  earlier  origin, 
actual  seniority  among  the  New  York 
clubs  belongs  to  the  Union,  which  was 
founded  in  1836.    Eight  years  later  the 
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New  York  Yacht  Club  came  into  exist- 
ence, and  in  1847  tne  men  °f  tne  .Century 
gathered  for  the  first  time  under  the 
name  which  the  club  bears  to-day.  These 
three  organisations  may  be  regarded  as 
the  pioneers  in  three  different  lines  of 
New  York  club  life.  The  Union  has  al- 
ways stood  for  a  certain  social  exclusive- 
ness.  The  majority  of  its  members  have 
behind  them  their  "three  generations  of 
oil,"  and  are  past  middle  age.  It  is  the 
club  of  older  men  of  social  standing  and 
tastes,  just  as  the  Knickerbocker  is  of  the 
younger  men.  The  New  York  Yacht 
Club  was  the  first  of  the  many  clubs  es- 
tablished in  the  interest  of  sport,  and  it 
has  had  a  fine  and  interesting  history. 
The  Century  is  the  oldest  of  the  clubs 
based  on  intellectual  achievement,  on  lit- 
erature and  art.  Properly  speaking, 
there  are  but  three  or  four  clubs  of  im- 
portance in  New  York  to-day  which  come 
entirely  within  the  scope  of  "Literary 
Clubland."  These  are  the  Century,  the 
Authors,  the  Players  and  the  Grolier. 
Men  of  letters  may  be  found  in  the  club 
rolls  of  other  organisations,  but  the  lit- 
erary atmosphere  is  confined  to  these 
four.  The  Lotos  Club,  which  in  its  early 
days  had  a  decided  artistic  flavour,  still 
gives  dinners  to  many  distinguished  for- 
eign authors;  but  in  its  membership  it 
demands  no  qualifications  of  a  specific 
nature.  The  Aldine  was  for  years  fre- 
quented by  publishers  and  authors,  and 
still  retains  something  of  a  bookish  fla- 
vour. Very  naturally  there  is  a  literary 
element  in  the  Universitv  Club,  but  it  is 
submerged  among  the  variety  of  other  in- 
terests and  occupations. 
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CLUBS  OF  THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

Before  taking  up  the  clubs  which  have 
been  named  as  representing  the  New 
York  Literary  Clubland  of  to-day,  it  is 
worth  while  saying  something  of  the 
many  ephemeral  organisations  which 
have  sprung  up  in  the  past  and  lived  for 
a  few  months  or  a  few  years.  Long  be- 
fore the  Union  was  established,  the  first 
literary  club  of  the  metropolis  met  in  the 
back  room  of  a  little  publishing  house 


far  downtown  and  discussed  books  and 
exchanged  anecdotes.  The  room  set 
apart  for  the  club  was  known  as  the 
Literary  Den,  and  among  those  who  fre- 
quented it  were  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
James  K.  Paulding,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck, 
G.  C.  Verplanck,  Chancellor  Kent,  Mor- 
decai  N.  Noah,  and  Colonel  William  L. 
Stone.  About  the  same  time,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  truculent  and  not  al- 
ways clubable  Fenimore  Cooper,  the 
Bread  and  Cheese  Club  came  into  exist- 
ence. It  met  in  the  Washington  Hotel, 
at  Broadway  and  Chambers  Street.  Mem- 
bers were  admitted  by  bread  and  cheese. 
If  during  the  voting  when  a  name  was 
up  for  admission  any  cheese  was  found 
on  the  plates,  the  candidate  was  rejected. 
A  few  years  later  came  the  Sketch  Club. 
This  organisation  was  the  result  of  the 
union  of  the  literary  and  artistic  ele- 
ments of  New  York  which,  in  1829,  were 
producing  an  annual  called  The  Talis- 
man. Among  the  writers  in  the  Sketch 
were  Bryant,  Verplanck,  Robert  C. 
Sands,  and  a  number  of  other  news- 
paper editors  and  newspaper  writers. 
Later  Washington  Irving  and  J.  K. 
Paulding  joined  it.  There  was  no  regular 
home,  the  club  meeting  at  the  houses  of 
members  in  turn.  For  six  months  dur- 
ing 1830,  it  did  not  exist,  having  been  dis- 
solved in  May  of  that  year,  and  reorgan- 
ised in  December.  Thereafter  for  a  few 
years  it  met  in  the  Council  Room  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  and  then 
returned  to  the  custom  of  meeting  at  the 
houses  of  the  members. 

Although,  as  has  been  said,  the  Lotos 
has  long  since  lost  its  artistic  flavour,  in 
its  early  years  it  was  much  frequented 
by  men  of  the  allied  professions.  It  was 
established  in  1870  by  six  young  news- 
paper men,  and  began  with  ten  members. 
In  a  few  weeks  there  were  forty.  The 
first  home  of  the  club  was  at  2  Irving 
Place.  Its  Saturday  nights  became  fa- 
mous. On  these  occasions  one  found 
there  many  distinguished  artists,  actors 
and  writers.  Among  the  men  who  were 
entertained  by  the  Lotos  in  the  early 
davs  were  General  Grant,  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps,  Edmund  Yates,  Froude,  Tyndall, 
Lord  Houghton.  Proctor,  Bartholdi, 
Bavard  Tavlor.  Salvini,  Stanlev,  Von 
Biilow,   Offenbach.     A   double   banquet 
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was  given  to  Gilbert  and  Sullivan.  In 
the  matter  of  its  hospitality  the  Lotos 
has  not  swerved  from  its  old  traditions. 
If  its  dinners  to  distinguished  men  have 
not  actually  made  history,  some  of  them 
at  least  have  very  effectually  mirrored 
it.  Every  newspaper  reader  will  remem- 
ber the  Lotos  dinner  to  Admiral  Schley 
and  the  dinner  to  Captain  Coghlan,  at 
which  the  guest  of  the  evening  recited 
the  famous  "Me  und  Gott"  poem  and  so 
ruffled  the  seas  of  diplomacy. 

Of  the  informal  literary  clubs — the 
coteries  of  writers  meeting  by  agree- 
ment at  some  restaurant  or  other  to  talk 
shop  and  exchange  anecdotes — there  have 
been  scores.  If  New  York  ever  pos- 
sessed a  real  literary  Bohemia  it  was  that 
of  PfafT's  beer  garden  in  a  Broadway 
basement  near  Bleecker  Street.  There, 
at  the  noon-meal  hour  and  through  the 
evening  until  late  into  the  night,  gath- 
ered the  real  literary  Bohemians  of  the 
later  fifties.  This  Bohemia  had  its  king, 
Henry  Clapp.  Jr.,  and  its  queen,  Ada 
Clare.  Mr.  Howells,  in  his  Literary 
Friends  and  Acquaintances,  describes  his 


first  meeting  with  Walt  Whitman  as  hav- 
ing taken  place  in  Pfaff's,  for  the  poet 
was  one  of  the  place's  most  frequent  ha- 
bitues. Others  who  rallied  there  were 
Fitzjames  O'Brien,  Charles  G.  Halpine 
("Miles  O'Reilly"),  Charles  F.  Briggs 
("Harry  Franco"),  Richard  Henry  Stod- 
dard, Charles  F.  Brown  ("Artcmus 
Ward"),  Frank  R.  Goodrich  ("Dick 
Dinto"),  Thomas  Bailev  Aldrich,  Rob- 
ert H.  Newell  ("Orpheus  C.  Kerr"), 
Mortimer  M.  Thomson  ("Doesticks"), 
Henry  W.  Shaw  ("Josh  Billings"),  and 
George  Arnold.  Coming  down  to  more 
recent  times,  the  names  of  half  a  dozen 
ephemeral  organisations  of  a  literary  na- 
ture suggest  themselves.  Some  of  these 
have  been  downright  humbugs,  whose 
sole  reason  for  existence  has  been  to  give 
an  opportunity  for  the  failures  in  litera- 
ture and  art  to  meet  and  pose  and  ex- 
change insincere  expressions  of  admira- 
tion. To  this  day  you  will  find  plenty 
of  coteries  of  this  sort  among  the  table 
d'hotes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wash-* 
ington  Square.  People  visit  them  with 
the  idea  that  they  are  seeing  a  bit  of  the 
real  literary  Bohemia  and  are  immensely 
impressed  by  the  antics  and  eccentrici- 
ties of  a  type  which  has  been  described 
as  "Mickev- Do- Nothing."  who  wrote  a 
sketch  for'the  Sun  in  1878. 

Of  a  genuine  literary  flavour  and  un- 
conventional ity  was  the  Cloister  Club  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  which  num- 
bered among  its  members  such  men  as 
the  late  Henry  Cuyler  Bunner.  Edward 
W.  Townsend.  the  creator  of  "Chimmie 
Fadden;"  Harry  Leon  Wilson,  who  was 
then  known  best  through  his  contribu- 
tions to  Puck,  of  which  he  became  editor 
after  the  death  of  Bunner.  but  who  has 
since  achieved  a  wider  reputation  as  the 
author  of  The  Spenders  and  The  Seeker; 
James  L.  Ford.  Robert  W.  Chambers, 
Julian  Ralph,  Chester  A.  Lord,  Paul 
Potter,  the  dramatist;  R.  K.  Munkittrick. 
George  B.  Mallon.  and  the  artists  L.  Dal- 
rvmple  and  Reginald  Birch,  the  latter  of 
Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  fame.  The  home 
of  the  Cloister  was  in  Clinton  Place,  and 
the  reason  of  the  club's  organisation  was 
primarily  the  desire  to  continue  to  enjoy 
certain  extraordinary  dishes  prepared  by 
one  M.  Duhois,  who  had  been  obliged  to 
give  up  the  Restaurant  Dubois  in  Wooster 
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Street  because  of  the  encroachments  of 
a  neighbouring  factory.  The  member- 
ship of  the  Cloister  was  rather  less  than 
a  hundred,  and  was  drawn  almost  entirely 
from  men  engaged  in  artistic,  literary  and 
newspaper  work.  The  club  was  not  a 
place  for  one  who  took  himself  over- 
seriously.  As  in  the  famous  Gridiron 
Club,  there  was  a  freedom  and  frankness 
of  personal  comment  that  made  the  first 
requisite  of  a  member  a  sense  of  humour 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  a  joke, 
even  if  it  were  at  his  own  expense.  Be- 
tween the  hours  of  5.30  and  8.30  mem- 
bers enjoyed  the  privilege  of  bringing 
women  guests  to  dine,  although  this  priv- 
ilege was  guarded  jealously  by  the  Board 
of  Abbots.  So  much  care  was  taken  in 
the  selection  of  club  members  that  the 
privilege  was  never  abused.  The  club  also 
gave  a  number  of  formal  dinners,  at 
which  were  heard  some  of  the  most  enter- 
taining after-dinner  speakers  of  New 
York. 

In  the  point  of  distinguished  member- 
ship, there  are  a  very  few  organisations 
in  the  Old  World  or  the  New  that  can 
compare  with  the  Kinsman,  an  inter- 
national literary  club  which  grew  out  of 
a  dinner  in  Delmonico's  in  1882.  The  six 
men  who  sat  down  at  the  table  on  that 
occasion  were  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  Laurence 
Hutton,  William  M.  Laffan,  Brander 
Matthews,  Frank  D.  Millet  and  Lawrence 
Barrett.  Barrett  and  Hutton  have  since 
died.  The  following  year  the  club  met  at  a 
dinner  in  London,  and  a  number  of  new 
members,  English  and  American,  were 
elected.  These  were  Joseph  W.  Comyns 
Carr,  Samuel  L.  Clemens,  Austin  Dobson, 
Charles  Fairchild,  Richard  Watson  Gil- 
der, Edmund  Gosse,  Julian  Hawthorne, 
Sir  Henry  Irving,  Joseph  Jefferson, 
Andrew  Lang,  Alfred  Parsons.  Linley 
Sanborne,  H.  C.  Bunner,  Randolph 
Caldecott,  Clarence  King,  George  Par- 
sons Lathrop,  James  R.  Osgood  and 
Elihu  Vedder.  In  1884,  the  Kinsman 
dinner  was  again  given  in  New  York. 
Of  recent  years,  however,  this  club  has 
been  becoming  more  and  more  an  English 
institution.  In  London,  the  meetings 
have  been  kept  up  regularly,  while  in 
New  York  there  has  been  no  dinner  since 
that  of  1894.  In  the  roll  of  the  Kinsman 
are    found    the    American    Ambassador 


(ex-oMcio),  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  Sir 
L.  Alma-Tadema,  Moberley  Bell,  editor 
of  the  London  Times,  Sir  Francis  C. 
Bnrnand,  editor  of  Punch,  John  Drew, 
John  and  Gilbert  Hare,  Anthony  Hope 
Hawkins,  the  Hon.  John  Hay,  William 
Dean  Howells,  Henry  James,  Henry 
Arthur  Jones,  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  Cap- 
tain Robert  Marshall,  Thomas  Nelson 
Page,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  A.  W.  Pinero, 
John  S.  Sargent,  Augustus  St.  Gaudens, 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  Beerbohm- 
Tree,  Stanford  White  and  Francis  Wil- 
son. Among  the  dead  Kinsmen  were  the 
Hon.  T.  F.  Bayard,  William  Black,  Ed- 
win Booth,  Harold  Frederic,  Bret  Harte, 
George  du  Maurier,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan 
and  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
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In  a  magazine  article  published  a  few 
months  ago  Mr.  George  B.  Mallon  re- 
called vividly  the  ways  of  the  Tenderloin 
Club,  which  was  organised  about  fifteen 
years  ago  in  a  wooden  building  opposite 
the  Thirtieth  Street  police  station,  and 
which  numbered  among  its  members 
many  artists  and  men  of  letters.  The 
Tenderloin  resembled  the  Cloister  in  that 
the  first  qualification  for  membership  was 
that  a  candidate  "should  not  be  stuck  on 
himself."  To  a  certain  extent  the  Ten- 
derloin was  avowedly  "queer."  At  any 
moment  something  unexpected  and  inter- 
esting might  happen  and*  consequently 
many  men  wished  to  join.  Its  member- 
ship included  the  Mayor,  the  Collector  of 
the  Port  of  New  York,  Inspector  Byrnes, 
the  captain  of  the  Thirtieth  Street  pre- 
cinct, members  of  such  clubs  as  the  Cen- 
tury, Lotos,  Union,  Union  League  and 
Calumet,  and  a  number  of  actors,  artists 
and  newspaper  men.  Leaving  its  first 
home,  the  Tenderloin  went  into  a  house 
on  West  Thirty-second  Street.  Before 
the  club  took  formal  possession  of  its  new 
home,  that  home  had  been  turned  over 
to  half  a  dozen  artist  members  to  decorate 
in  the  most  eccentric  fashion  that  their 
imaginations  could  suggest.  Until  the 
opening  night  none  of  the  other  members 
were  allowed  to  cross  its  threshold.  Then 
it  was  seen  that  the  artists  had  covered 
the  walls  of  the  main  rooms  with  fresh 
plaster,  in  which  before  it  hardened  had 
been  set  some  of  the  most  extraordinary 
articles  ever  used  for  decorative  purposes. 
They  ranged  from  policemen's  night 
sticks,  weapons  that  had  been  used  in  cele- 
brated murder  cases,  and  counterfeit  coins, 
to  Carmencita's  dancing  slippers  and  the 
slipper  worn  by  Pauline  Markham  on  her 
first  appearance  in  this  country  with  the 
original  "Black  Crook"  company.  The 
appearance  of  these  main  rooms  was  typi- 
cal of  the  entire  club-house.  The  setting 
was  an  appropriate  one  for  the  series  of 
freak  entertainments  which  followed. 
The  Tenderloin  Club  soon  became  known 
throughout  the  entire  country.  But  this 
fame  proved  its  undoing.  New  members 
were  taken  in  indiscriminately,  the  stur- 
dier element  of  its  membership  lost  inter- 
est, and  as  a  result  the  club  soon  col- 
lapsed. 
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By  virtue  of  the  dignity  of  its  tradi- 
tions and  of  its  fifty-eight  years  of  exist- 
ence, the  Century  claims  one's  first  atten- 
tion among  American  literary  clubs.  Com- 
pared with  London's  literary  clubland, 
our  own  clubs  inevitably  lack  associations. 
Englishmen  can  hark  back  to  the  taverns 
frequented  by  the  denizens  of  Grub 
Street,  the  inns  where  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Oliver  Goldsmith  regaled  themselves,  and 
find  a  connecting  link  between  these 
places  and  the  famous  clubs  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  As  Mr.  Goodrich  pointed  out 
last  month,  the  literary  memories  of  such 
clubs  as  the  Athenaeum,  the  Garrick,  the 
Savile,  the  Savage  and  the  Whitefriars 
reach  back  for  nearly  a  century — a  century 
stretching  from  Gibbon  and  Byron  to 
Meredith  and  Kipling,  and  with  the 
splendour  of  the  Victorian  Age  between. 
This  was  Charles  Dickens's  favourite 
chair.  At  this  table  Thackeray  was  wont 
to  pen  in  that  beautiful  fine  hand  of  his 
his  monthly  Roundabout  Paper  for 
Froze^s  Magazine.  In  this  corner  of  the 
library  Macaulay  spent  hours  poring  over 
volumes  of  English  history.  This  room 
or  that  is  hallowed  by  memories  of  Tom 
Moore,  of  Trollope,  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
or  Browning  or  Thomas  Carlyle. 

Among  American  clubs,  the  Century 
alone  can  claim  any  such  atmosphere  of 
the  past.  It  alone  has  a  history.  Years 
before  the  Authors  or  the  Players  was 
thought  of,  the  Century  was  bringing 
together  the  leading  men  of  letters  and  of 
art  of  New  York.  Yet  somehow  the 
Century  of  early  times  impresses  the 
newer  generation  as  having  been  tre- 
mendously portentous  and  dignified. 
There  was  plenty  of  good  fellowship  and 
good  cheer,  no  doubt,  but  also  the  chill 
of  a  certain  reserve.  The  talk  of  the 
Centurions  seems  to  have  been  essentially 
serious — men  expressing  themselves  not 
lightly,  but  judicially  and  after  long  de- 
liberation; Mr.  Bryant  gravely  conced- 
ing the  right  of  Pope  or  Dryden  or 
Watts,  according  to  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, to  be  ranked  as  a  poet,  or  deny- 
ing the  same,  while  members  of  lesser 
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note  sat  about  listening  and  nodding 
respectable  reticence.  Such,  at  least,  is 
the  popular  impression  among  those  who 
never  had  any  personal  experience  of  the 
old  club.  Perhaps  there  are  those  who 
take  seriously  the  traditional  joke  at  the 
expense  of  the  Century,  to  the  effect  that 
this  club  is  called  the  "Century"  because 
no  one  is  eligible  for  admission  until  he  if. 
a  hundred  years  old ! 

Early  in  the  last  century  some  of  the 
scholars  and  wits  of  New  York,  among 
them  G.  C.  Yerplanck,  William  Cullen 
Bryant  and  Robert  C.  Sands,  and  later 
Washington  Irving  and  J.  K.  Paulding, 
in  combination  with  some  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Art,  published  an  annual  entitled  The 
Talisman,  patterned  after  those  English 
annuals  to  which  we  were  told  that 
Thackerav's  Arthur  Pendennis  sold  his 
early  literary  wares.  Out  of  the  work 
on  the  Talisman  there  grew  the  project 
of  a  social  club,  which  in  1829  took  shape 
and  name  as  the  Sketch  Club,  which  met 

The  reader  may  perhaps  have  some  in- 
terest in  knowing  how  English  literary  clubs 
and  American  literary  clubs  compare  in  the 
matter  of  expense  in  membership.  Of  course 
it  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  adequate 
idea  of  what  a  man's  club  expenses  would  be, 
cither  in  New  York  or  in  London,  if  one  were 
to  go  into  all  expenditures  for  house  accounts 
and  for  various  subscriptions.  The  following 
list,  however,  will  show  how  the  matter  stands 
in  regard  to  entrance  fees  and  annual  dues. 


Entrance  Fee 

Annual  Dues 

Athenaeum 

30  guineas 

8  guineas 

Garrick 

20       " 

10       " 

Savilc 

10       M 

6      " 

Savage 

5       " 

5       " 

Whitefriars 

)9*     1       "      M 

■        C3 

embers  pay  for 

New  Vaga- 

dinners indi- 

bonds 

)5'J    1      " 

vidually 

Yorick 

2      " 

2  guineas 

Green  Room 

6      " 

5       " 

Authors 

4       u       5, 3  and  2       " 

Lyceum 

1       " 

3  and  2       " 

The  dues  < 

of  clubs  like  "Boz 

,"  Omar  Khay- 

yam,  etc.,  are  merely  nominal 

• 

NEW  YORK 

Entrance  Fee 

Annual  Dues 

Century 

$150.00 

$60.00 

Players 

100.00 

50.00 

Authors 

2500 

20.00 

University 

200.00 

75.00 

Grolier 

100.00 

30.00 

Lotos 

100.00 

75-00 

sometimes  in  the  Council  Room  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  but  oftener 
in  the  houses  of  members.  Four  years 
earlier  a  society  called  the  Column  had 
been  established  by  graduates  of  Colum- 
bia College.  Out  of  these  two  organisa- 
tions grew  the  Century,  which  was 
founded  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1847.  The  original  Centurions  were 
forty-two  in  number,  of  which  twenty-five 
came  from  the  Sketch  and  six  from  the 
Column.  There  were  ten  artists,  ten 
merchants,  four  authors,  three  bankers, 
three  physicians,  two  clergymen,  two  law- 
yers, one  editor,  one  diplomat  and  three 
men  of  leisure,  and  they  were  all  more 
or  less  representative  men  at  a  time  when 
New  York  was  a  growing  city  of  six 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Gulian  C. 
Verplanck  was  the  Century's  first  presi- 
dent, and  back  in  his  day  began  the  club's 
peculiar  Twelfth  Night  Festival,  which 
has  been  continued  ever  since.  The  Cen- 
tury's Twelfth  Night  is  distinctive  in  that 
it  is  not  an  annual  event  or  an  event  of 
any  given  year.  This  very  uncertainty 
has  added  to  the  zest  of  the  revel,  whicn 
usually  ends  with  an  old-fashioned  Vir- 
ginia Reel.  At  the  last  Twelfth  Night  a 
number  of  years  ago  the  reel  was  led  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Joseph  H. 
Choate. 

The  first  home  of  the  Centurv,  which  it 
occupied  for  two  years,  was  in  rooms  at 
495  Broadway,  between  Rroome  and 
Spring  Streets.  During  this  period  a 
journal  called  The  Century  was  started 
and  edited  by  F.  S.  Cozens  and  John  H. 
Gourlev.  From  Broadwav,  the  club,  in 
1848,  moved  to  435  Broome  Street.  In 
1850,  it  went  to  575  Broadway;  in  1852, 
to  Clinton  Place,  where  it  remained  until 
it  went  into  the  Fifteenth  Street  home, 
which  it  occupied  for  so  many  years. 
Verplanck's  presidency  over  the  club 
lasted  until  the  early  sixties,  when  it  was 
shattered  by  dissensions  growing  out 
of  the  War  of  Secession.  Verplanck  may 
be  said  to  have  invited  the  divisions  which 
crept  into  the  club  and  which  led  to  his 
overwhelming  defeat  in  the  election  of 
1864.  His  successor  in  the  presidency 
was  the  historian  Bancroft,  who  ruled  the 
club  until  1868,  when  he  gave  up  his  office 
on  the  occasion  of  his  entering  the  pub- 
lic service  as  our  Minister  to   Berlin. 
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After  Bancroft  came  Bryant,  who  held 
the  office  until  his  death,  but  who,  averse 
to  crowds,  was  seldom  seen  at  the  club 
except  in  official  meetings.  An  enthusi- 
astic Centurion,  writing  of  the  club  at  the 
time  of  Bryant's  death,  in  1878,  when  it 
had  been  in  existence  thirty-one  years, 
speaks  of  it  as  having  drawn  together  the 
choicest  spirits  of  that  generation  of  New 
Yorkers.  "Without  formality  or  design, 
it  had  become  an  institute  of  mutual  en- 
lightenment among  men  knowing  the 
worth  of  one  another's  work,  likened 
by  Bellows,  more  than  half  seriously,  to 
the  French  Academy.  A  sure  result  of 
this  communion  was  absolute  equality 
among  those  who  shared  it.  No  true 
Centurion  ever  assumed  anything,  each 
standing  in  his  real  place.  The  atmos- 
phere killed  pretension  and  stifled  shams. 
The  pedant  or  the  conceited  person 
silently  drifted  away.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise,  while  a  famous  painter  was 
describing  some  scene,  or  a  noted  philoso- 
pher illustrating  some  theory,  or  an  acute 
statesman  drawing  some  historical  paral- 
lel, than  that  the  egotist  should  drop  him- 
self and  the  proser  forget  to  prose?" 

That  this  high  opinion  of  the  club  was 
shared  by  a  Centurion  who  knew  it  in 
much  later  years  is  evident  to  all  who 
read  Paul  Leicester  Ford's  The  Story  of 
an  Untold  Love  and  recognise  the  Cen- 
tury under  the  name  of  the  Philomathean. 
According  to  the  hero  of  that  story,  the 
Philomathean  was  the  one  club  where 
charlatanry  and  dishonesty  must  fail, 
however  it  succeeded  with  the  world,  and 
where  the  poorest  man  stood  on  a  par 
with  the  wealthiest. 

Bryant  remained  president  of  the  Cen- 
tury until  his  death,  in  1878.  The  fourth 
president  was  Daniel  Huntington,  who 
held  the  office  until  1895,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Bishop  Potter,  the  present 
president.  It  was  toward  the  end  of  the 
Huntington  regime  that  the  club  left  its 
Fifteenth  Street  home  and  entered  the 
impressive  building  on  Forty-third 
Street,  which  it  occupies  to-day.  The 
club-house  is  in  the  style  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  one  hundred  feet  square  and 
three  stories  in  height.  The  first  impres- 
sion of  the  visiting  stranger  is  that  com- 
fort has  been  sacrificed  to  magnificence: 
maturer  judgment  shows  that  it  has  sim- 


ply  been   concealed   by   it.     From    the 
ground  floor,  which  is  given  to  offices, 
strangers'    rooms,    and    a    fine    picture 
gallery,  a  broad  staircase  leads  up    to 
the  second  floor,  which  is  divided  into 
great   halls    for   meetings   and   conver- 
sation.   On  the  third  floor  of  the  library, 
which  is  among  the  finest  club  libraries 
in  the  United  States,  are  the  dining  and 
smoking  rooms.     It  has  been  said  that 
no  man  should  join  the  Century  until  he 
had  passed  his  thirty-fifth  year,  and  cer- 
tainly beyond  that  limit  there  are  very 
few  eminent  men  of  letters  whose  names 
are  not  to  be  found  on  its  rolls.  Among  the 
non-resident  members  are  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling and  Sir  Gilbert  Parker.    American 
literature  is  represented  by  such  men  as 
William  Dean  Howells,  Edmund  Clar- 
ence Stedman,  James  Lane  Allen,  Wins- 
ton    Churchill,     Theodore     Roosevelt. 
Henry   van    Dyke,    Brander    Matthews.. 
Moncure  D.  Conway,  Richard  Watson 
Gilder,  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  John  Hay, 
F.    Hopkinson   Smith,   Captain   Mahan, 
Thomas  Janvier,  and  many  others.  Every 
club  has  its  individual  customs  and  its 
unwritten  laws.     One  of  these  of  the 
Century  is  that  no  member  propose  any- 
one for  membership  until  he  himself  has 
been  in  the  club  for  five  years.    A  mem- 
ber may  take  to  the  club  only  one  guest 
at  a  time  and  he  is  not  supposed  to  enter- 
tain the  same  guest  there  oftener  than 
once  a  year.     If  he  desires  to  introduce 
several    friends,   he   must    "borrow    the 
names"  of  an  equal  number  of  other  mem- 
bers.    The  Century  is  one  of  the   few 
clubs  which  has  no  "Ladies'  Days,"  the 
only  time  when  women  guests  were  ad- 
mitted beyond  the  picture  gallery  being 
on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  club's  existence.     But  the  guest 
under  any  conditions  is  seldom  fortunate 
enough  to  catch  the  real  spirit  of  the  club 
— the  spirit  which  is  reflected  in  the  talk 
at  the  long  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
Grill  Room  at  the  noon  or  evening  meal. 
There  the  Centurions  are  at  their  best 
and  the  conversation  at  times  may  be, 
with    perfect    conservatism,    called    bril- 
liant.    This  was  especially  so  when  the 
talk  was  led  by  the  late  Clarence  King, 
whose  comment  on  the  club  that  it  con- 
tained "the  rag-tag  and  bob-tail  of  all 
that  was  best  in  the  country"  will  be  re- 
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membered  and  repeated  so  long  as  the 
Century  shall  exist. 


THE  GROLIER. 

The  Grolier  is  the  club  of  the  bibli- 
ophile. Whatever  his  tastes  may  be  else- 
where, within  the  club-house  a  member  is 
supposed  to  regard  a  book  not  in  the 
light  of  literature,  but  as  a  work  of  art 
— a  concrete  thing  representing  the  la- 
bour of  the  illustrator,  the  papermaker, 
the  engraver,  the  printer,  and  the  binder, 
and  in  which  the  author  is  of  minor  mo- 
ment. The  Grolier  is  named  in  honour 
of  Jean  Grolier  de  Servier,  Vicomte 
d'Aguisy,  Treasurer- General  of  France, 
Embassador  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  than 
whom  no  more  interesting  and  brilliant 
figure  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
bookniaking.  Born  in  1476,  at  Lyons, 
Grolier  was  introduced  at  an  early  age 
to  the  French  Court,  where  he  soon  be- 
came celebrated  for  his  learning  and  for 
his  talents  as  a  financier.  His  life  was 
a  distinguished  one  in  many  ways  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  latter  years  was 
given  to  his  passion  for  book  collecting. 
He  died  in  1565,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
six,  but  his  library  remained  intact  for 
one  hundred  and  ten  years  after  his 
death.  To-day  to  possess  books  bound 
by  Grolier  is  considered  an  honour  to 


account  which  explains  the  purpose  of  the 
club  bearing  his  name,  "gave  to  the  book, 
in  its  most  sumptuous  form,  a  lofty  and 
lasting  position  in  the  world  of  letters. 


the  richest  public  libraries,  and  the  prices 
which  these  volumes  command  at  the 
public  sales  of  Paris  are  constantly  on 
the  increase.    Grolier,  to  quote  from  an 


To  posterity  he  represents  the  spirit  of 
the  Renaissance,  in  all  its  proud,  splendid 
materialism.  His  personality  stands  out 
in  bold  relief  among  the  many  significant 
figures  of  sixteenth-century  France  and 
Italy,  presenting  a  long,  busy  and  useful 
life;  the  life  of  a  cultivated  gentleman, 
the  influence  of  which  is  still  felt  after 
the  lapse  of  three  centuries  and  has 
reached  the  New  World." 

The  Grolier  Club  had  its  inception  at 
an  informal  meeting  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Robert  Hoe,  Jr.,  on  the  evening  of  the 
23d  of  January,  1884.  There  were  pres- 
ent Messrs.  William  Loring  Andrews, 
Theodore  L.  DeVinne,  A.  W.  Drake.  Al- 
bert Gallup,  Robert  Hoe,  Jr.,  Brayton 
Ives,  Samuel  W.  Martin.  Edward  S. 
Mead,  and  Arthur  B.  Ttirnure,  all  keen 
lovers  of  books,  bookmakers  by  trade  or 
bookmakers  by  taste.  These  men  leath- 
ered together  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  club  which  would  bring  together  all 
who  were  interested  in  the  art  of  book- 
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making  and  thereby  stimulate  a  love  of 
these  arts  throughout  the  United  States. 
At  the  second  meeting,  held  in  February, 
a  constitution  was  adopted,  Mr.  Robert 
Hoe  was  elected  president,  and  Mr. 
Ives,  vice-president.  Two  weeks  later 
ft  club  device,  including  the  arms  of 
Grolier,  was  provided,  and  early  in  April 
the  club  Was  installed  in  its  first  home 
in  rooms  at  64  Madison  Avenue. 

Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  in  an  article 
about  the  Grolier  written  fifteen  or  six- 


teen years  ago,  held  that  it  was  unique, 
saying  that  he  could  find  neither  in 
France  nor  England  an  organisation  ex- 
actly equivalent  to  the  New  York  club 
In  London  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Club,  and  in  Paris  the  Societe  des  Amis 
des  Livres  were  representative  of  sim- 
ilar interests,  but  neither  of  these  soci- 
eties aimed  at   the   double   function   of 


uniting  book  lovers  and  bookmakers  and 
of  gratifying  the  needs  and  wishes  of 
both  classes  of  its  members  by  collecting 
and  exhibiting  the  best  works  of  the 
great  artists  of  the  past  and  by  produc- 
ing new  books  which  may  serve  as  types 
of  the  best  that  modern  skill  and  taste 
may  do. 

The  history  of  the  Grolier  Club  has 
been  to  a  large  extent  the  history  of  its 
publications   and    its   exhibitions.      The 
social  side  is  not  neglected.   One  night  a 
week,  known  as  "Whist  Night,"  has  been 
a  feature  since  the  early  days,  when  the 
club  was  in  its  first  home.     When   the 
present  house,  at  No.  29  East  Thirty-sec- 
ond Street,  was  occupied  "Whist  Night" 
became  a  more  permanent  function,  and 
now   the   House   Committee  provides    a 
supper  for  those  who  are  present  whether 
or  not  they  participate   in   the   weekly 
game.     The  publications  of  the  Grolier 
Club,  as  enumerated  in  the  three  volumes 
of    Transactions,    form    an    impressive 
list.     At  the  time  that  the  third  volume 
of  Transactions  appeared,  in  1899,  they 
numbered  thirty-two.    The  first  publica- 
tion was  a  reprint  of  "A  Decree  of  Starre- 
Chamber,"  which  was  originally  issued 
in  1637.     The  second  publication  was  a 
reprint    of    Fitzgerald's    "Rubaiyat     of 
Omar  Khayyam."     With  the  third  publi- 
cation the  Grolier  happily  hit  upon   an 
American    book,    choosing    Washington 
Irving's  History  of  Netv  York  from  the 
Beginning  of  the  World  to  the  End  of    ' 
the  Dutch  Dynasty,  by  Dicdrich  Knicker- 
bocker, and  in  this  work  produced  a  vol- 
ume which  has  a  place  among  the  very 
greatest  examples  of  bookmaking.    Thus 
at  the  beginning  the  Grolier  set  the  stand- 
ard  which   has   ever   since   been   main- 
tained.    The  work  which  the  club  has 
now  in  hand  is  the  forty-fifth  in  its  list. 
It  is  A  Catalogue  of  Original  and  Early 
Editions  of  Some   of  the  Poetical  and 
Prose  Works  of  English   Writers  from 
Wither  to  Prior.     At  the  beginning,  the 
membership  of  the  Grolier  Club  was  lim- 
ited to  one  hundred,  but  early  in  its  his- 
tory it  was  enlarged,  and  its  rolls  now 
contain    several    times   that    number    of 
names. 


{To  be  concluded.) 
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T  was  not  our  intention 
to  re-open  the  Bookman's 
Letter  Box  until  the  se- 
ries of  Authors*  Letter 
Boxes  now  appearing  in 
this  magazine  should 
have  been  completed.  We 
have,  however,  been  practically  com- 
pelled to  change  our  mind  owing  to  the 
gentle  compulsion  put  upon  us  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  author  of  The  Clans- 
man and  other  tropical  novels  which  have 
been  highly  successful.  Some  time  ago 
we  reviewed  The  Clansman  in  another 
publication  and  made  some  specific  criti- 
cisms upon  it.  To  these  criticisms  Mr. 
Dixon  ha*s  made  a  reply  which  covers 
more  than  four  typewritten  pages.  On 
general  principles  we  hold  that  we  are 
not  answerable  in  The  Bookman  for 
anything  that  wc  have  said  elsewhere; 
but  as  The  Clansman  is  one  of  the  best 
selling  books  of  the  day,  perhaps  the  sub- 
ject may  have  sufficient  general  interest 
to  justify  us  in  taking  up  the  matter  in 
this  place — first  of  all  because  it  will  grat- 
ify Mr.  Dixon  (and  we  are  very  glad 
to  gratify  him),  and  in  the  second  place, 
because  the  discussion  involves  sundry 
literary  linguistic  and  critical  points 
which  have  an  interest  of  their  own.  Mr. 
Dixon's  letter  was  in  the  form  of  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Baiting  the  Senior  Editor." 
We  are  compelled  to  condense  it  by  omit- 
ting certain  portions  of  it;  but  lest  any 
one  should  suppose  that  in  this  we  are 
taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  Mr.  Dixon, 
we  hasten  to  say  that  the  omitted  por- 
tions contain  sundry  graceful  compli- 
ments to  us  which  we  have  enjoyed  in 
private,  but  which  are  not  particularly 
relevant  to  the  questions  at  issue.  By  the 
way,  Mr.  Dixon  describes  us  as  "The 
Dean  of  the  Corps." 

(i)  The  Dean  catalogues  sixteen  alleged 
errors  in  The  Clansman,  and  cheerfully  in- 
forms his  readers  that  he  could  double  and 
treble  the  list  "if  space  permitted."  He  de- 
clares that  I  speak  of  "the  bay  of  the  tigers." 
This  is  an  error.    The  clause  correctly  quoted 


would  be  "the  bay  of  tigers."  He  further 
says:  "Tigers  do  not  bay.  They  snarl."  So 
.the  proof-reader  said  when  he  struck  that 
clause  from  the  galleys.  The  same  careful 
proof-reader  cut  the  sentence,  "A  sea-gull 
poised  a  moment  above  them  and  broke  into 
a  laugh"  (page  130).  He  wrote  on  the  margin 
that  a  gull  could  not  laugh.  /  laughed  and 
restored  the  sentence.  Whereupon  he  sought 
an  interview  with  me  and  delivered  a  convinc- 
ing argument  upon  the  impossibility  of  a  gull 
performing  such  a  feat.  Why  is  a  proof-reader 
with  all  his  wealth  of  learning  still  a  proof- 
reader ? 
Shakespeare  says:  "Brutus,  bay  me  not." 
Shakespeare  ought  to  have  had  my  proof- 
reader. He  would  have  learned  that  a  man 
does  not  "bay."  He  speaks.  The  word  "bay," 
as  used  here,  means  to  bait,  to  dare,  to  chal- 
lenge. Whatever  the  usual  cry  of  the  tiger, 
he  does  bait  and  dare  his  antagonist.  So  I 
use  the  word: 

"Both  sides  had  things  to  learn,  and  learned 
them  in  a  school  whose  Jogic  is  final — a  four 
years'  course  in  the  University  of  Hell — the 
scream  of  eagles,  the  howl  of  wolves,  the  bay 
of  tigers,  the  roar  of  lions " 

We  are  afraid  that  Mr.  Dixon  made 
up  his  explanation  after  he  had  read  our 
criticism.  It  will  be  observed  that  he 
couples  "the  bay  of  tigers"  with  "the 
scream  of  eagles,  the  howl  of  wolves,  and 
the  roar  of  lions" — all  these  relating  to 
the  sounds  made  by  the  creatures  men- 
tioned.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  when 
Mr.  Dixon  mentioned  "the  bay  of  tigers" 
he  was  not  also  referring  to  their  par- 
ticular noise.  Furthermore,  what  is  Mr. 
Dixon's  authority  for  saying  that  the 
word  "bav"  ever  means  "to  bait,"  "to 
dare,"  "to  challenge"?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion of  etymology,  and  Mr.  Dixon  ought 
to  be  able  to  cite  some  authority  or  other, 
or  else  himself  engage  in  a  linguistic 
demonstration  to  support  his  claim.  In 
the  Shakespearian  sentence,  "Brutus,  bay 
me  not,"  of  course  "bay"  means  "bark 
at,"  and  the  use  of  the  word  involves  a 
metaphor  which  compares  Brutus  to  a 
hound,  or  possibly  to  a  cur,  for  Cowper 
speaks  of  "the  bay  of  curs."  Just  what 
the  sea-gull  has  to  do  with  the  question 
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we  fail  to  understand.  We  said  nothing 
about  sea-gulls  and  we  are  free  to  admit 
that  we  have  not  studied  them.  No 
doubt,  as  Mr.  Dixon  says,  sea-gulls  fre- 
quently break  out  into  loud  guffaws ;  but 
we  are  not  mixed  up  in  this  sea-gull  con- 
troversy, and  must  positively  decline  to» 
share  in  it. 

(2)  The  Dean  says  that  I  made  a  mistake 
in  describing  Lincoln's  shoulders  as  huge  and 
broad.  I  confess  the  error.  Every  portrait 
I  ever  saw  of  him  confirmed  this  idea. 

This  simply  leads  us  to  advise  Mr. 
Dixon  to  carrv  his  researches  into  the 
iconography  of  Lincoln  a  little  further. 

(3)  "Mr.  Lincoln's  face  is  overspread  by  'a 
funny  look.'  This  is  funny  English."  May  I 
ask  why?  A  look  of  anger  may  overspread 
a  man's  face,  why  not  a  look  of  fun?  Lincoln 
was  noted  for  the  peculiar  quizzical  look  which 
haunted  his  face  while  funny  ideas  played  about 
his  mind. 

If  Mr.  Dixon  does  not  see  this  point 
himself,  we  are  afraid  that  we  cannot 
make  him  see  it. 

(4)  He  declares  that  I  represent  Austin 
Stoneman  (Thaddcus  Stevens)  as  embittered 
against  the  South  because  the  Confederate 
army  ruined  him  "by  destroying  his  iron  works 
at  Chambersville.  As  a  matter  of  historical 
fact,  these  iron  works  were  bankrupted  in  the 
early  forties;  and  when  they  were  destroyed 
by  the  Confederates  this  relieved  Stevens  of 
an  incubus."  The  Dean  makes  two  inexcusable 
errors  in  this  statement,  one  of  geography  and 
one  of  history.  Chambersville  is  in  Indiana 
County,  Western  Pennsylvania.  Had  Lee's 
army  ever  reached  Chambersville,  the  drama 
of  "Reconstruction"  would  have  been  played 
on  Northern  soil.  Chambersburg,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  the  site  of  those  mills,  one  of  the 
oldest,  richest  and  most  noted  towns  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  rendezvous  of  John  Brown's  men; 
and  it  was  for  the  burning  of  this  town  by 
Stuart's  cavalry  that  Sherman  left  the  South 
a  blackened  desert.  Stevens's  mills  at  Cham- 
bersburg were  bankrupted  twice,  but  the  whole 
point  of  my  story  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  one  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
with  which  he  paid  the  last  cent  of  these  debts 
just  one  week  before  Stuart  laid  them  in  ashes! 

So  far  as  "Chambersville"  instead  of 
Chambersburg  is  concerned,  we  beg  to 


inform  Mr.  Dixon  that  we  have  a  proof- 
reader who  is  fully  as  imaginative  as  his 
own.  Mr.  Dixon  somewhat  misstates 
the  point  which  we  made  against  him 
with  regard  to  Thaddeus  Stevens.  Mr. 
Dixon  ascribes  the  violent  anti-Southern 
attitude  of  Stevens  to  the  burning  of  his 
iron  works  by  the  Confederates  in  1863 ; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  attitude  of 
Stevens  toward  the  South  and  toward 
the  negroes  was  taken  by  him  as  early 
as  1836  and  relentlessly  maintained 
throughout  his  whole  career.  Even  Mr. 
Dixon  will  hardlv  sav  that  Stevens  be- 
came  a  negrophile  and  anti-Southerner 
in  1836  because  he  foresaw  prophetically 
that  twenty-seven  years  afterward  he  was 
going  to  have  some  iron-mills  burned 
down. 

(5)  How  could  Stevens  hold  Congress  spell- 
bound and  yet  not  be  an  "orator" — while  a 
ridiculous  old  darkey  "is  no  mean  orator"? 

Easily.  Oratory  is  a  comparatively  cheap 
trick,  which  a  man  of  genuine  power  often 
despises.  Barnes  in  his  History  of  the  Fortieth 
Congress  (pp.  11  and  12)  says  of  Stevens: 

"And  now  the  members  crowd  around  a 
central  desk.  A  gaunt,  weird,  tall  old  man  has 
risen  in  his  seat — the  man  who  is  often  called 
the  Leader  of  the  House.  The  crowds  in  the 
balconies  bend  eager  ears.  As  a  speaker  he  is 
never  declamatory.  He  is  seldom  eloquent,  yet 
every  one  gives  him  breathless  attention." 

The  negro  inherits  oratory  from  the  palaver- 
house  of  the  African  jungle.  I  have  known 
very  ignorant  negroes  highly  endowed  with 
this  tropical  gift  of  eloquence. 

The  citation  from  Barnes,  which  Mr. 
Dixon  gives  in  support  of  his  definition, 
upsets  that  definition.  Stevens  was  an 
orator,  though  not  eloquent;  the  old 
negro  was  eloquent  in  his  way,  though 
not  an  orator. 

(6)  "Lincoln  was  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  go  about  quoting  from  his  own  productions." 

Certainly,  but  he  was  the  man  who  would 
have  used  an  apt  sentence  from  one  of  his  great 
inaugural  addresses  in  a  quarrel  with  his  arch 
enemy  alone  in  his  own  room  at  the  White 
House.    So  I  represented  him. 

This  we  pass  over  as  being  a  matter  of 
opinion. 

(7)  "What  authority  has  Mr.  Dixon  for 
asserting  (page  165)  that  President  Johnson's 
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messages  to  Congress  were  thrown  into  the 
waste-basket  unread  amid  jeerings?" 

The  very  best.  See  the  Congressional  Globe, 
1865-1868,  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  same 
years,  and  The  Impeachment  and  Trial  of  An- 
drew Johnson,  by  Dewitt,  page  62. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Dixon  to  say 
''See  the  Congressional  Globe;"  but  has 
he  seen  it  himself?  If  so,  will  he  kindly 
point  out  to  us  in  it  any  record  which 
indicates  that  the  President's  messages 
were  thrown  into  the  waste-basket  un- 
read? Also,  where  does  Dewitt  mention 
the  waste-basket  ?  Not  on  p.  62.  By  the 
way,  we  have  noticed  in  some  other  con- 
troversies of  his,  Mr.  Dixon's  pathetic 
trust  in  Dewitt,  whose  book  is  a  special 
plea  for  Johnson  written  to  please  the 
Johnson  family  and  suppressing  every- 
thing which  is  unfavourable  to  Johnson. 
Incklentallv,  let  us  advise  Mr.  Dixon  to 
drop  the  reading  of  Dewitt  and  to  take  up 
the  more  authoritative  pages  of  Dunning. 

(8)  "It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  electric 
bells  were  used  in  Washington  so  early  as  1866 
(page  91)." 

It  is,  indeed.  I  made  no  such  assertion.  The 
text  says  "electric  signal."  The  telegraph  was 
in  use  at  the  time,  was  it  not? 

Yes,  the  telegraph  was  in  use  at  that 
time.  But  let  us  look  at  the  passage  in 
Mr.  Dixon's  book.  A  friend  calls  at  the 
house  of  Stevens  and  is  met  at  the  door 
by  the  mulatto  housekeeper.  She  sum- 
mons her  master  by  "touching  an  electric 
signal."  Now,  it  may  be  that  Stevens 
had  a  telegraph  running  from  his  front 
door  to  his  library,  and  that  the  mulatto 
housekeeper  operated  "it.  Perhaps,  too, 
he  had  a  four-track  railway  connecting 
his  front  parlour  with  his  dining-room. 
We  think  that  the  one  thing  is  just  about 
as  probable  as  the  other. 

(9)  "A  surprise  to  find  that  old-fashioned 
Scotch  Presbyterians  were  scrupulous  about 
the  observance  of  Good  Friday  (page  64). " 

In  the  South  the  Episcopal  Church  is  the 
arbiter  of  good  form  in  society.  Old-fashioned 
Scotch  Presbyterians  do  not  celebrate  Good 
Friday,  but  their  daughters  who  move  in  good 
society  are  compelled  to  note  its  passing.  A 
Southern  man  could  never  have  raised  such  a 
point. 


The  young  woman  of  whom  Mr. 
Dixon  was  writing  was  not  a  woman  who 
moved  in  "society"  at  all.  She  was  bred 
up  in  a  small  country  place  under  strong 
Scotch  Presbyterian  influences.  We 
should  like  some  disinterested  Southern 
man  to  tell  us  whether  such  a  young  wo- 
man as  this  would  take  any  particular 
thought  about  Good  Friday,  except,  per- 
haps, to  think  its  observance  peculiar  to 
"Papists." 

(10)  "Twenty  shining  plunks'  must  mean 
twenty  silver  dollars;  but  in  1868  nobody  ever 
saw  any  silver  anywhere  (page  243) •" 

Who  said  "twenty  shining  plunks"  meant 
twenty  silver  dollars?  I  did  not.  I  distinctly 
say: 

"Aleck  felt  in  his  pocket  the  jingle  of  twenty 
gold  dollars."  "Plunk"  is  a  good  slang  word 
which  means  a  piece  of  hard  money,  usually  a 
dollar.  The  first  time  I  ever  heard  it  used 
was  by  a  Yankee  peddler  in  North  Carolina 
when  I  was  a  child. 

We  thought  it  most  improbable  that  a 
negro  labourer  should  have  twenty  silver 
dollars  in  his  pocket  just  after  the  Civil 
War, — a  period  at  which  nothing  but 
paper  money  had  been  in  use  for  years. 
Mr.  Dixon  now  informs  us  that  they 
were  twenty  gold  dollars  and  not  silver 
dollars  at  all.  This  is  simply  making 
the  thing  more  improbable  still. 

(n)  "Mr.  Dixon  thinks  that  'black  dukes 
and  marquises'  drive  over  white  men  in  Haiti ; 
but  there  never  were  any  dukes  and  marquises 
in  Haiti  except  for  a  year  or  two." 

I  got  this  from  Hinton  Rowan  Helper, 
author  of  The  Impending  Crisis,  a  book  which 
precipitated  the  Civil  War,  and  was  once  re- 
ceived in  the  North  as  a  verbally  inspired 
revelation  from  God.  He  may  have  been 
wrong. 

He  was. 

(12)  "What,  by  the  way,  is  'bruised  blood* 
(page  231)?" 

Blood,  the  corpuscles  of  which  have  been 
crushed  and  blackened  by  a  blow. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr. 
Dixon  is  all  right  here,  and  that  he  has 
scored  on  us. 

(13)  "It  seems  to  us  also  that  lawn  'full 
of  trees,  flowers,  shrubbery  and  evergreen  box- 
wood' would  scarcely  be  t  lawn/ 
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Why  not?  Come  South  and  111  show  you 
dozens  of  them.  The  Southern  usage  of  the 
word  "lawn"  has  established  its  meaning  as 
inclusive  of  the  whole  tract  of  land  enclosed 
about  the  house.  Its  "dictionary"  meaning  is 
a  piece  of  green-sward  between  trees. 

Mr.  Dixon  then  quotes  us  as  having 
said  once  upon  a  time  that  "usage  makes 
a  rule  rather  than  a  rule  the  usage." 
This  is  perfectly  true ;  but  the  usage  must 
be  general  usage  and  not  local  usage.  If 
Mr.  Dixon  intended  his  book  to  be  read 
only  in  the  Southern  States,  he  was  quite 
justified  in  using  the  Southern  dialect. 
If,  however,  he  was  writing  for  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  then  he  should  have  em- 
ployed the  English  language,  which  is 
probably  comprehensive  enough  to  ex- 
press all  of  his  ideas. 

(14)  "What  sort  of  English  is  the  follow- 
ing: 'A  murmur  rippled  the  great  hall'?" 

I  should  say  a  fairly  good  figure  of  speech. 
A  sea  of  faces  is  a  common  synonymn  for  a 
large  audience.  I  use  "great  hall"  as  a  syn- 
onym for  great  audience.  There  can  be  no 
sort  of  doubt  as  to  my  meaning.  "The  truly 
enlightened  person  uses  language  with  entire 
carelessness,  but  it  is  a  masterly  carelessness 
that  always  keeps  within  the  limits  of  good 
taste." 

There  seems  to  be  a  syllogism  lurking 
somewhere  in  these  words.  Thus,  all 
truly  enlightened  persons  use  language 
with  a  masterly  carelessness.  Mr. 
Dixon's  carelessness  is  not  masterly. 
Therefore, — but  we  leave  Mr.  Dixon  to 
draw  the  painfully  obvious  conclusion. 

(15)  "We  should  scarcely  suppose  that  a 
brave  Southern  soldier  would  be  'scared*  by  a 
woman,"  says  the  Dean. 

Indeed!  The  bravest  soldiers  are  often  the 
men  most  painfully  timid  with  the  woman  they 
love.  I  have  known  several  such  cases.  I  don't 
mind  confessing  that  I  was  once  badly  scared 
by  a  woman.  Does  the  Dean  mean  to  boast 
that  he  has  never  yet  quailed  before  a  woman's 
eye?  I  can  believe  that  Gladstone  Dowie  is 
still  unkissed,  but  this  is  too  much. 

This  is  just  a  little  disingenuous  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Dixon.  In  his  book  he  said 
that  a  certain  Southern  soldier  was 
"scared"  because  a  woman  had  disre- 
garded a  dictate  of  fashion,  and  that  is 
what  we  criticised  him  for.    Of  course, 


any  man  may  very  well  be  "scared"  of 
any  woman;  but  why  he  should  be 
"scared"  because  a  woman  has  disre- 
garded a  dictate  of  fashion  we  do  not 
see,  for  in  such  a  case  it  is  the  woman 
who  would  probably  be  "scared." 

(16)  "He  so  gluts  us  with  Grand  Dragons, 
Grand  Turks,  Grand  Cyclops,  Grand  Titans, 
Grand  Monks,  and  Grand  Wizards,  that  the 
whole  thing  becomes  absolutely  comic." 

Here  the  Dean's  critique  reaches  the  climax 
of  the  comic.     Great  Scott!  Do  you  suppose 
that  I  was  fool  enough  to  invent  such  titles  in 
an  historical  novel  ?    A  mere  glance  at  the  copy 
of  the  ritual  of  the  Invisible  Empire  in  the 
Library  of  Columbia  College  will   show   that 
these    names    were    official.      The    victim    on 
whose  head  the  edict  of  life  and  death  fell  from 
their  lips  did  not  think  them  comic  The  Grand 
Dragon  of   North   Carolina  ordered   the    im- 
peachment   and    removal    from    office    of    the 
Governor  of   the   State.     My   uncle.    Colonel 
Leroy  McAfee,  Grand  Titan  of  his  Congres- 
sional District,  executed  this  decree  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  N.   C. 
Legislature. 

We  are  delighted  to  know  that  Mr. 
Dixon  is  the  nephew  of  a  Grand  Titan. 
This  explains  why  his  adjectives  are 
sometimes  so  titanic.  But  in  this,  again, 
Mr.  Dixon  has  apparently  misunderstood 
the  point  we  made.  Naturally,  we  knew 
that  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  abounded  in 
Grand  Dragons,  Grand  Turks,  Grand 
Wizards  and  the  rest.  The  fact  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  Southern  lack  of  humour. 
We  thought,  however,  that  Mr.  Dixon 
might  have  contented  himself  with  fewer 
of  these  Grand  Beings,  because  he  really 
meant  to  tell  the  story  of  the  negro  Gus's 
death  in  a  way  that  should  thrill  and  awe 
the  reader.  Apparently,  however,  Mr. 
Dixon,  too,  lacked  humour,  and  so  he 
dragged  in  all  the  Grand  Wizards  by  the 
head  and  shoulders.  Very  likely  they 
seemed  impressive  to  Gus,  but  they  make 
the  reader  grin.  There  is  really  no  use 
in  arguing  about  a  sense  of  humour. 
You  either  have  it  or  you  haven't,  and 
that  is  all  there  is  to  be  said.  By  way  of 
adding  a  further  illustration  of  Mr.  Dix- 
on's blindness  to  the  ludicrous,  let  us  cite 
the  most  striking  instance  that  is  to  be 
found  in  The  Clansman.  A  dozen 
Southerners  have  got  together  on  horse- 
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back  to  waylay  a  negro  whom  they  in- 
tend to  lynch.  As  a  disguise,  the  lynch- 
ers clothe  themselves  in  long  white  cotton 
garments.  Thus  clad,  they  assemble  at  a 
little  country  railway  station.  Mr.  Dixon 
describes  their  appearance  as  follows: 

"The  moon  was  now  shining  brightly ;  and  its 
light,  shimmering  on  the  silent  horses  and  men 
with  their  tall  spiked  caps,  made  a  picture 
such  as  the  world  had  not  seen  since  the 
Knights  of  the  Middle  Ages  rode  on  their 
Holy  Crusades." 

We  really  shouldn't  have  supposed 
that  a  dozen  men  in  nightgowns  could 
have  been  quite  so  magnificent  as  to  jus- 
tify that  comparison.  It  is  a  beautiful 
passage — so  beautiful,  in  fact,  that  we 
have  been  chuckling  ever  since  we  read  it. 

In  concluding  his  remarks,  Mr.  Dixon 
charitably  suggests  that  we  were  tired 
and  sleepy  when  we  wrote  our  criticism 
of  his  book.  We  should  never  think  of 
offering  any  such  excuse  as  this,  which 
would  be  far  from  complimentary  to  Mr. 
Dixon.  We  can  honestly  say  that  al- 
though we  find  much  to  criticise  in  Mr. 
Dixon's  books,  the  reading  of  them  is  not 
at  all  conducive  to  sleep.  And  let  us  pay 
him  another  little  compliment  in  return 
for  those  which  he  has  bestowed  on  us, 


but  which  we  have  not  printed  here.  We 
do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Dixon  ever  in- 
dulges in  a  game  of  poker ;  but  if  he  does, 
we  are  sure  that  when  it  comes  to  putting 
up  a  good  strong  bluff  he  always  shows 
himself  to  be  a  finished  artist. 


II. 


We  can  find  space  this  month  for  only 
one  other  little  matter,  which  also  hap- 
pens to  be  quite  personal  in  its  nature. 
We  have  received  a  handsomely  engraved 
invitation  from  the  managers  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  opening  of  that  important  com- 
memorative celebration.  In  addressing 
us  they  prefixed  to  our  name  the  words 
"The  Honourable."  If  we  had  ever  held 
any  political  office,  from  Alderman  up  to 
President,  we  should  probably  experience 
no  emotion  on  being  dignified  with  this 
title.  As  it  is,  however,  we  cannot  help 
feeling  a  certain  guilty  pleasure  in  ap- 
propriating something  which  doesn't  at 
all  belong  to  us.  Now,  if  some  kind 
friend  of  the  Letter  Box  should  happen 
to  address  us  as  ''General,"  or  even 
"Colonel,'*  we  could  go  away  for  the 
summer  with  a  blandly  contented  mind. 
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My  heart  has  need  of  thee,  O  Love !    Mine  eyes 
Are  heavy  with  the  burden  of  their  tears, 
And  on  the  inner  lining  of  mine  ears 
The  blood  beats  in  abundance  and  defies 

This  cloistered  silence.    O  my  Soul,  arise, 
And  cry  unto  the  Master  of  the  years 
To  give  thee  back  thy  Love,  until  he  hears 

And  moves  the  seasons  forward  in  the  skies  I 

Time  is  mine  enemy !    The  laggard  days 
Throw  mocking  glances  at  me  as  they  ride 
In  slow  procession  round  the  earth,  and  hide 
In  their  long  locks,  O  Love,  the  tell-tale  rays 
Their  eyes  stole  from  thine ;  for  their  light  betrays 
They  passed  thee  on  the  round  world's  other  side ! 

Elsa  Barker. 
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Dante-  pacer  of  the  shore 
ginned      bell      disgorgeth      filthiest 


Unbitten  b«r  its  nfumng  salpbar-spoine— 
Or  whectte  ibe  grteted  and  obscsre  waters 

slope 
Into  a  darkness  qntetcd  bj  hope: 
Piockci  01  amaranths  grown  beneath  Gods 

eve 


■"HERE  is  a  the  present 

n-jcten*    i  great  revival 

rnterest     in     Dante 

■T-^iies,  .ei  many  readers 

InnJ  it  extierttelv  difficult 

I  to  grarjf>  their  cunosit; 
anmg    the    great 

The  reasons  are  chiefh 
tve  In  the  fir?:  place,  the  intensely 
ctystara!  tmagtraticrt  cf  the  poet  htmself, 
which  stirrocats  the  commonest  events 
cf  its  !t£e  with  a  ha!-:  ef  symbolic  light 
thringh  which  tt  is  far  from  easy  to  see 
the  facts.  Is  the  secocd  rtace.  the  growth 
arenrd  his  life  ar-i  times  cf  :he  trouble- 
scme  parasites  known  as  the  "higher 
critics- — ::r  I>ante  has  a  iizher  criti- 
cism as  we"  a*  Scrircttre.  Scartazzhri. 
cc*  ■:£  the  ahi*s:  ::  them,  reserves  mttcb 
that  tise-i  t:  b*  resaried  as  htstrrtcal  ir.to 
romance  and  myth,  an  i  declares  that  "a 
w^crliM    tirerarfcy    :f   the    rret.   free 


n  ir.  the  exisiir.r.  state  of 
trth."  This,  however,  need 
irm  tts :  whet:  a!!  itrl-xtcts 


he  artemrced  ir.  the 


•mr. 


:■:  rcchmg  mere  can 
cacs  at  -rer  disposal 


tied,  and  Dame  was  the  son  of  his  first 
wife.  Bella,  of  whose  family  nothing 
whatever  seems  to  be  certainly  known. 
A  single  tine  in  the  tommrdia  is  her 
only  memorial.  When  Dante  m  the  Fifth 
Circle  of  Hell  ordered  awa>  one  of  trn 
sinners  of  the  Stygian  Fen.  YirgiL  his 
guide,  canght  him  in  bis  aims  and  cried 

"Indignant    joe".'      Biased    be   she    thai 
bore  thee  :a  fcer  bosom.- — t Inf.  vih.  44-45.) 

His  silence  may  be  dee  to  his  having  lost 
both  parents  in  childhood.  His  imagina- 
tion seems  to  have  gone  back  instinctively 
to  the  heroic  deeds  cf  his  great-great 
grat  id  father.  Cacciaguida.  He  tells  us 
bow  he  met  htm  -n  the  Heaven  of  Mars, 
and  ever,  there  in  Paradise  could  not  re- 
strain a  thril!  cf  priie  tor  "oar  poor 
nobility  cf  blood.  This  Cacdaguida 
had  joined  the  Emperor  Conrad  III,  in 
the  disasirctis  Second  Crusade,  been 
knighted  for  hts  noble  deeds,  and  finally 
died  fur  Holy  Land-  He  tells  Dante 
among"  other  thmgs  thai  his  wife  came 
from  the  Yaliey  cf  the  Fo.  and  that  it 
was  freer,  her  his  sttmsrre  was  derived. 
She  is  strrtvsed  t:  have  h*i~  ore  of  the 
Alighieri  or  A! lighter;  ;:'  Ferrara:  and 
many  derivatirr.s  :f  this  r.ir.*  have  been 
suggested.  ■"— e  is  so  interesting  trm 
coe  wishes  it  were  trtte:  h  is.  writes 
Federr..  "a  Oermar:  r.itr.e.  ar.d  most 
probably  lertvei  from  "A-itger."  which 
has  abcttt  the  same  s:— .ifj-cance  as  the 
rtTjnir.;;  "the  ruler 
en  r*an:e  asks  for 
his  ar.M*::rs.  Cac- 


o:  the   srear. 


1  dec-mes  :c  » 


Dam* 

Esczrh: 


Wh-r   :»s«y  w-r*.  ar.i   A: 
ts  stare  hcacnraX< 


i:thev 


: — was  S:~  in  r.crenoe  S  the  St 
motrth  ;£  Max.  :j"f     Tbe  exact  day  is  —  Fat   xv-   ±>0 

rrjoirtam,  hm  the    ajc*  has  best  cdd- 

jecrnred  as  bemz  the  ;;jm  c  i  Loca.  ms  There  is  no  ground  for  strrtcsmg  that 
paprr.  sain-.  Cf  ha  acostces  aJ*nc*t  Dame  is  stiers  throcgh  shame  of  his 
ncthrrx  is  known  beycod  what  he  ham-  ancestors;  the  reascc  :s  that  rode  of 
se£i  teijs  -ns.  Kis  father,  who  ts  sail  to  bix»l  is  -tr:  of  rlsce  m  Heavert.  Caccxa- 
have  bees  a  notary  of  Flrrerxe.  s  never  gtr>ia  tells  him  that  for  thts  same  stn  of 
once  named  by  ban.    He  was  twice  mar-  priie  has  own  son.  Ah^rhiero.  had  been 
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circling  the  First  Terrace  of  Mount  Pur 
gatory  for  more  than  a  hundred  years; 
and  Beatrice,  his  guide  through  Paradise, 
when  she  saw  how  Dante  gloried  in  his 
heroic  forefather,  gave  him  a  warning 
smile  and  cough.  Perhaps  we  need  nol 
be  more  curious  about  his  ancestors  than 
Dante  was  himself. 

BEATRICE    AND    "THE    VITA    NUOVA." 

Without  doubt,  the  decisive  event  in 
Dante's  life  was  his  meeting  with  Bea- 
trice. The  story  is  told  in  his  first  work, 
The  New  Life,  perhaps  the  most  beau- 
tiful romance  of  pure  ideal  love  ever  writ- 
ten. They  were  both  in  their  ninth  year 
when  he  met  her  for  the  first  time,  clad 
in  a  dress  "of  a  most  noble  colour,  a  sub- 
dued and  goodly  crimson" — the  very  col- 
our of  love.  "At  that  moment,  I  say  most 
truly  that  the  spirit  of  life,  which  hath 
its  dwelling  in  the  secretest  chamber  of 
the  heart,  began  to  tremble  so  violently 
that  the  least  pulses  of  my  body  shook 
therewith ;  and  in  trembling  it  said  these 
words :  'Behold  a  god  stronger  than  I, 
zcho  coming  shall  rule  over  me.'  "  It  was 
nine  years  later  when  he  met  her  in  the 
street,  and  for  the  first  time  received  her 
salutation,  which  threw  him  into  a  dream 
of  terror  and  of  joy  which  he  narrates  in 
his  first  sonnet.  From  this  time  the  story 
moves  on  through  a  series  of  dreams 
which  hover  in  some  dim  twilight  that 
lies  between  two  worlds — sad  presenti- 
ments of  the  passing  away  of  Beatrice 
in  death.  It  is  one  of  these  visions  Ros- 
setti  has  painted  in  his  great  picture, 
"Dante's  Dream" :  "Then  my  heart  that 
was  so  full  of  love  said  unto  me:  'It  is 
true  that  our  lady  lieth  dead;'  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  went  to  look  upon 
the  body  wherein  that  blessed  and  most 
noble  spirit  had  had  its  abiding-place. 
And  so  strong  was  this  idle  imagining, 
that  it  made  me  to  behold  my  lady  in 
death ;  whose  head  certain  ladies  seemed 
to  be  covering  with  a  white  veil ;  and  who 
was  so  humble  of  her  aspect  that  it  was 
as  though  she  had  said,  'I  have  attained 
to  look  on  the  beginning  of  peace/ " 
Soon  the  vision  was  fulfilled.  A  canzone 
which  he  was  writing  in  her  praise  is 
suddenly  broken  off  with  the  opening 
words  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah : 


"Hozv  doth  the  city  sit  solitary,  that  was 
full  of  people r  "The  Lord  God  of  jus- 
tice called  my  most  gracious  lady  untc 
Himself,  that  she  might  be  glorious  un- 
der the  banner  of  that  blessed  Queen 
Mary,  whose  name  had  always  a  deep 
reverence  in  the  words  of  holy  Beatrice." 
It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  the  prob- 
lem of  the  identity  of  Beatrice;  each 
reader  will  decide  according  to  the  gen- 
eral conception  which  he  forms  of  Dante 
and  his  works.  The  idea,  however,  that 
she  was  a  mere  spiritual  abstraction  is 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  poet's  genius. 
However  much  he  might  allegorise,  it  lay 
in  the  nature  of  his  mind  to  start  from 
some  concrete  and  literal  fact.  Tradition 
from  a  very  early  time  has  identified  her 
with  Beatrice  Portinari,  who  married 
Simone  de'  Bardi,  and  died  on  June  8, 
1290,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  Whether 
it  was  this  lady  or  another,  Dante's  in- 
tensely mystical  imagination  invested  her 
from  the  verv  first  with  mvstcrious  svm- 
bolic  meanings  and  correspondences,  until 
in  the  end  she  became  idealised  and  trans- 
figured into  that  Divine  Wisdom  which, 
in  the  Paradiso,  conducts  him  to  the 
final  Beatific  Vision.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that  without  her  the  Diwna  Corn- 
media  would  never  have  been  written, 
as  the  closing  words  of  the  Vita  Nuova 
plainly  imply:  "After  writing  this  son- 
net, it  was  given  unto  me  to  behold  a 
very  wonderful  vision :  wherein  I  saw 
things  which  determined  me  that  I  would 
say  nothing  further  of  this  most  blessed 
one,  until  such  time  as  I  could  discourse 
more  worthily  concerning  her.  And  to 
this  end  I  labour  all  I  can ;  as  she  well 
knoweth.  Wherefore  if  it  be  His  pleasure 
through  whom  is  the  life  of  all  things, 
that  my  life  continue  with  me  a  few 
years,  it  is  my  hope  that  I  shall  yet  write 
concerning  her  what  hath  not  before 
been  written  of  anv  woman.  After  the 
which,  may  it  seem  good  unto  Him  who 
is  the  Master  of  Grace,  that  my  spirit 
should  go  hence  to  behold  the  glory  of  its 
lady :  to  wit,  of  that  blessed  Beatrice  who 
now  gazeth  continually  on  His  counte- 
nance, qui  est  per  omnia  scccula  benedic- 
tus.  Laus  Deo."  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Commedia  is  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  resolve. 
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dahte's  education. 

The  education  of  Dante  is  involved  in 
a  mystery  almost  as  great  as  Beatrice. 
Hi*  writings  are  a  perfect  mine  of  med- 
ieval learning.  "He  anticipated/'  says 
Hettinger,  himself  a  Roman  Catholic 
Professor  of  Theology,  "the  most  preg- 
nant developments  of  Catholic  doctrine, 
mastered  its  subtlest  distinctions,  and 
treated  its  hardest  problems  with  almost 
faultless  accuracy.  Were  all  the  libraries 
in  the  world  destroyed,  and  the  Holv 
Scriptures  with  them,  the  whole  Catholic 
system  of  doctrine  of  morals  might  be 
almost  reconstructed  out  of  the  Diiina 
Commedia"  How  this  vast  knowledge 
was  acquired  is  virtually  unknown. 
Plumptre  supposes  that  Dante,  after  the 
custom  of  boys  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
went  forth  to  see  the  world,  wandering 
from  university  to  university  in  search 
of  knowledge.  He  constructs  a  romance 
of  "the  student's  wander jakre."  in  which 
the  young  Florentine  visits  the  universi- 
ties of  Bologna,  Padua,  Paris,  and  even 
Oxford.  The  view  once  almost  univer- 
sally held  that  his  tutor  was  Brunetto  Lat- 
ini,  Secretary  to  the  Florentine  Govern- 
ment, is  now  generally  abandoned ;  al- 
though it  is  obvious  from  Dante's  warm 
gratitude  that  he  owed  much  to  Brunet- 
to's  kind  and  fatherly  guidance  and  en- 
couragement. A  third  view  has  much  in 
its  favour,  namely,  that  Dante  was,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  self-taught  man. 
In  his  youth  he  had  received  a  good  edu- 
cation, as  the  Vita  Nuova  shows;  but 
up  to  his  twenty-fifth  year  he  had  at- 
tended no  university.  It  was  only  after 
the  death  of  Beatrice — partly  to  prepare 
himself  for  writing  some  great  work  in 
her  praise,  and  partly  to  conquer  his 
grief — that  he  threw  himself  seriously 
into  the  study  of  science  and  philosophy. 
This  seems  to  be  his  own  account  in 
the  Convito  or  Banquet.  To  console 
himself,  he  says  he  read  Boethius's  On 
Consolation  of  Philosophy  and  Cicero's 
On  Friendship.  "And,"  he  goes  on, 
"just  as  if  a  man  should  go  about  looking 
for  silver,  and  apart  from  his  purpose 
should  find  gold,  so  I,  who  sought  to 
console  myself,  found  not  only  a  remedy 
for  my  tears,  but  sayings  of  authors  and 


of  sciences,  and  of  books;  considering 
which,  I  soon  decided  that  Philosophy, 
who  was  the  sovereign  lady  of  these  au- 
thors, these  sciences,  and  these  books, 
was  the  supreme  thing.  And  I  imagined 
her  as  a  noble  lady :  and  I  could  not  im- 
agine her  as  other  than  merciful ;  where- 
fore so  willingly  did  my  sense  of  Truth 
behold  her  that  it  could  scarcely  be  di- 
verted from  her.  And  on  account  of  this 
imagination  I  began  to  go  where  she  in 
truth  showed  herself,  that  is,  in  the 
schools  of  the  religious  and  the  disputa- 
tions of  the  philosophers;  so  that,  in  a 
little  while,  perhaps  thirty  months,  I  be- 
gan to  be  so  deeply  aware  of  her  sweet- 
ness, that  the  love  of  her  banished  and 
destroyed  every  other  thought."  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  his  contemporary  and 
neighbour  in  Florence,  Giovanni  Yillani, 
says  that  after  his  banishment  "he  went 
to  study  in  Bologna,  and  afterward  at 
Paris,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  world ;" 
but  doubtless  Scartazzini  is  not  far  wrong 
in  supposing  that  the  necessity  of  earn- 
ing his  bread  made  him  frequent  the  uni- 
versities no  less  as  teacher  than  as  stu- 
dent. However  he  gained  his  vast  learn- 
ing, he  speaks  of  himself  as  a  mere  dil- 
ettante, a  "picker-up  of  learning's 
crumbs" — "I  who  do  not  sit  at  the 
blessed  table  (i.*.,  where  wisdom,  'the 
bread  of  angels/  is  dispensed),  but  have 
fled  from  the  pasture  of  the  herd,  and 
at  the  feet  of  them  who  are  seated  there 
gather  up  what  they  let  fall." 

MARRIAGE    AND    PUBLIC    LIFE. 

The  death  of  Beatrice  was  obviously 
a  critical  turning-point  in  Dante's  moral 
life.  There  are  passages  in  the  C om- 
itted ia  to  which  it  seems  almost  impos- 
sible to  give  any  meaning  except  on  the 
supposition  that  they  refer  to  a  certain 
moral  deterioration  in  his  own  personal 
character.  It  may  have  been  on  this  ac- 
count that  his  friends,  if  Boccaccio  is  to 
be  believed,  arranged  his  marriage  with 
Gemma  Donati,  some  time  between  1291 
and  1296.  Of  this  lady  little  is  known 
beyond  that  she  was  a  kinswoman  of  the 
haughty  and  ambitious  Corso  Donati,  to 
whom  Dante  owed  his  banishment ;  that 
she  bore  Dante  at  least  four  children-— 
two  sons,   Pietro  and  Jacopo,  and  two 
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daughters,  Antonia  and  Beatrice;  and 
that  she  did  not  join  her  husband  in  his 
exile.  From  this  last  fact  Boccaccio  has 
given  currency  to  the  rumour  that  the 
marriage  was  an  unhappy  one,  and  that 
Gemma  was  a  veritable  Xantippe,  but 
there  is  no  definite  proof  of  this.  Prob- 
ably she  did  not  understand  and  appre- 
ciate her  husband's  genius,  but  this  is  a 
defect  which  she  shared  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  It  is  true,  Dante  never  men- 
tions her  in  his  writings,  nor  did  she  join 
him  in  his  exile.  The  homeless  man  had 
enough  to  do  to  support  himself,  and  it 
was  mere  prudence  for  his  wife  to  re- 
main in  Florence  and  provide  for  herself 
and  their  children  out  of  the  revenues  of 
her  dowry — meagrely  enough,  as  Boccac- 
cio admits,  for  she  had  to  betake  herself 
to  "unaccustomed  toil."  In  this  struggle 
surely  she  had  the  sympathy  and  ap- 
proval of  her  husband ;  and  if  she  had  not, 
we  may  well  spare  from  the  transfigured 
and  glorified  Beatrice  one  pitying  thought 
for  the  lonely  wife,  "unwept,  unhonoured, 
and  unsung." 

Dreamer,  poet,  and  student  as  he  was, 
Dante  yet  took  the  keenest  interest  in 
the  public  affairs  of  his  time  and  city.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-four  he  is  believed  to 
have  fought  in  the  front  ranks  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Campaldino  in  1289,  when  the  Flor- 
entine Guelphs,  to  which  party  his  family 
belonged,  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the 
Ghibellines  of  Arezzo.  A  passage  in  the 
Inferno  (xxi.,  94-96)  tells  us  that  he 
was  present  at  the  siege  and  surrender 
of  the  castle  of  Caprona,  near  Pisa,  in  the 
same  year. 

In  1295  or  1296  he  enrolled  himself  as 
poeta  Fiorentino  in  the  Guild  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Apothecaries — this  being  the 
necessary  preliminary  to  his  taking  any 
part  in  the  government  of  the  city.  In  1300 
he  went  as  ambassador  to  San  Gemig- 
nano,  in  connection  with  the  election  of  a 
Captain  of  the  Guelph  League  of  Tuscany. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  one  of 
the  six  Priors  of  Florence,  his  term  of 
office  running  from  June  15th  to  August 
15th.  "All  my  ills  and  all  my  troubles," 
he  writes,  "had  their  beginning  and  origin 
from  my  unlucky  election  as  Prior."  It  is 
impossible  to  understand  how  his  exile 
came  about   without   remembering  the 


wild  and  confused  entanglement  of  Ital- 
ian politics  in  his  day.  The  names  of  the 
two  great  parties,  Guelph  and  Ghibelline, 
had  their  origin  in  a  feud  between  two 
German  houses,  and  when  they  spread  to 
Italy,  Guelph  meant  an  adherent  of  the 
Pope,  and  Ghibelline  of  the  Emperor. 
But  this  struggle  between  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  powers  had  fallen  in  Dante's 
day  into  a  secondary  place;  and  the  old 
party  names  covered  every  variety  of 
faction  and  civil  discord.  The  state  of 
every  city  in  Italy  was  inconceivably 
wretched.  The  great  families  built  towers 
to  fight  one  another.  War  and  outrage 
swept  the  streets.  Each  party  as  it  gained 
the  mastery  banished  its  enemies  and 
confiscated  their  property.  As  if  to  in- 
crease the  horror  of  this  suicidal  struggle, 
a  new  faction  was  added  to  Florence  in 
the  very  year  Dante  was  elected  Prior — 
the  Bianchi  and  Neri,  Whites  and  Blacks, 
which  sprang  from  a  family  feud  in  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Pistoja.  The  city 
was  divided  into  Black  Guelphs  and 
White ;  and  the  strife  grew  so  fierce  that 
Dante  and  his  fellow- Priors  had  to  banish 
impartially  the  leaders  of  both  sides.  The 
Blacks  appealed  to  Pope  Boniface  VIII., 
who  sent  Charles  of  Valois  as  "peace- 
maker" to  Florence.  Dante  and  the  other 
White  Guelphs  were  fiercely  opposed  to 
his  entrance,  and  it  is  said  that  the  poet 
was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Rome 
to  protest  against  it ;  and  Boccaccio  tells 
the  well-known  story  that,  when  his  name 
was  proposed,  Dante  exclaimed :  "If  I  go, 
who  remains?  and  if  I  remain,  who 
goes?" — as  if  he  felt  himself  to  be  the 
only  man  in  Florence.  The  embassy  was 
unsuccessful.  On  November  1,  1301, 
Charles  entered  the  city  and  treacherously 
admitted  the  Blacks.  A  scene  of  fright- 
ful slaughter  and  outrage  followed.  The 
Neri  immediately  took  their  revenge  by 
banishing  their  enemies,  and  so  prominent 
a  man  as  Dante  was  naturally  one  of  the 
victims.  On  January  27,  1302,  a  decree 
of  banishment  was  issued  against  him 
and  four  others.  They  are  accused  of 
"barratry,"  that  is,  corruption  and  mal- 
versation of  public  funds,  opposition  to 
the  Pope  and  the  entrance  of  Charles,  and 
to  the  peace  of  Florence  and  the  Guelph 
party.     Their   failure  to   appear   when 
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KumnHMKHl  bv  *  herald  is  taken  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  guilt.  They  are 
>cntenced  lo  pay  a  fine  of  5,000  florins 
each  (or  contempt  of  court,  and  to  restore 
the  moncx  thev  hail  embezzled  within 
three  (lavs  on  pain  of  confiscation  of  their 
property ;  10  sutler  banishment  from  Tus- 
c*n>  tor  two  years;  anil  to  have  their 
tunics  inscribe*!  in  the  Statutes  of  the 
People  as  forger*  and  barrators  who  are 
excluded  forever  from  holding  any  pub- 
he  ortkv  under  the  Commune  of  Florence 
On  the  loth  of  March  following,  a 
tuither  sentence  condemned  the  five^ 
Akmg  with  ten  others,  to  perpetual  ban- 
ishment, and.  if  caught  on  Florentine  soil, 
lo  death  h\  burning.  Dante  never  set 
fxvt  in  Florence  again. 

IWNlVs   WANOKRINCS  AND  KXU.K. 

"Ki\mii  this  time/1  s,ns  !  well,  "the 
hlc  ot  IVintc  becomes  semi -mythical,'* 
and  it  »*  imivssihle  to  trace  his  wunder- 
u\g%  \cwt\hng  to  a  pathetic  passage  in 
i he  *o*u.-v.  be  \\a>  in  a!r.^o>t  cxery 
pAM  *M  \x&\\  "Since  i!  p;eas<\!  the  eiti- 
?ei»*  of  the  fairest  aud  utost  famous 
dax^btei  ot  Kome.  F\vr».\w  to  oast  me 
toith  ttvw  hci  «v.st  xwect  Nosov.^  .  .  . 
tbiovxh  ,t*^v*!  cwv\  par:  where  het 
'r^'/.v^v  »x  x»svVc^  \  ha\e  \*.v*der*\!  a 
.^\  ^  aVwxt  a  Negya?.  d^s^!a\5rsg 
,^i  *»■•%»  »**\   wrV  «V  wov.nN  of  fortv.^e. 

*     x.\    !\»  tV  WO,"V\V  O'V  V'Vv/t       ?TV.S 

\tw  *  Nv,%  a  vow*  w^rV'.*:  w*  or  *-o.* 

V       V  *V  TO   ,N.VO»x   *.V»{x   A**.'   Vo\!*   A'N* 
vVva  >>      V  /    *    W'   V*  W**  >v  h\»Wx   !\W 

,  v.V  •  *.  x   v \  v  :  \     A  ■  v  v  t  *  V  A  K  V .t  \V  \  V * 
V    ^;^    of     .*\t**\     wN\     v  \v:\^ 

S    V*  «C*    v,S*V    ■'  I  'V    C:      "V     V."       'V-X'   V\* 

•^V'i  \       nN\VvV< '^^     ;v\vN\>      to* 


»     "\ » 


and  form  "a  party  by  himself."  His  first 
refuge,  he  tells  us,  was  with  "the  great 
Lombard/*  Bartolommeo  delta  Scala  of 
Verona.  After  this  it  is  almost  pure 
guesswork — Bologna,  Padua,  the  Cassen- 
tino.  Forli,  Lunigiana.  For  a  time  all 
trace  of  him  in  Italy  is  lost,  and  he  is  sup- 
loosed  to  have  been  in  Paris,  whence  he 
was  recalled  by  the  advent  of  Henry*  VII. 
of  Luxemburg  in  Italy  in  September. 
13 10.  For  a  moment  Dante's  hopes 
flashed  forth  into  a  blaze.  Henrv  was 
the  Messiah  of  his  dreams  of  universal 
monarchy  as  set  forth  in  his  Dc  Mon- 
orchia. He  wrote  a  violent  letter  to  "the 
most  infamous  Florentines  within  the 
walls,"  summoning  them  to  submit  to 
their  rightful  lord.  He  remonstrated  in- 
dignantly with  the  Emperor  himself  for 
wasting  time  at  the  siege  of  Cremona, 
when  he  should  be  strikir.g  at  the  root  of 
rebellion  in  Florence.  In  two  years  his 
hopes  were  utterly  blasted,  for  Henry-  lay 
dead  at  Buonconvento. 

THE    CL05TNG   YZAXS. 

After  Hern's  death  in  iuv  Dante 
^•.n:o.%'.vat$  .-.!:: v>:  er.ttrely  irccr*  public 
view.  ar\:  we  tray  c:r:«rr-re  rhat  he  was 
/e\o?:rg  hitr.se! f  :r  r.:<  cr^t  task  of 
:Se  /.■'■■■-:/.:"•%:  >fv*r.i*  r.e-»v  ei:cr>  had 
Neer  "iv-.rvSv.  ;c^:r>t  r.~  :  hzt  ir.  1316 
:Ser*  s^frr-?/.  1  rr.^r^-r:  ::  hi?  h«e:r.^  al- 

,    .    %  .        .  CN>      ^.     ><.—..      .«£.»-.  *<,   «  ^ZT3C   JLIHl 

•v;."*"  *C  a  r-":*:"  Tv.;.r«r*      Th:>.  as 
.t -vor"t  -v.-    V    -■::r«r:!T  refused 


V     »* 


V 


,yv  ..^.-^-s,  , — -,-^fx  r*-^r  rr*;  !>*aT- 
,**<     v,»  -*.>c  -  .■•««:  :— : rr *s.  rr""-«s  I  £rst 
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bassy  to  Venice  in  connection  with  some 
dispute  which  had  arisen  between  the  two 
cities;  and  while  returning  through  the 
marshes  he  caught  fever,  and  died  on 
September  14th,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six. 

So  passed  away  Dante  Alighieri,  a  man 
broken  with  every  variety  of  sorrow,  dis- 
appointment,  and    worldly    failure,   but 
never  losing  the  lordship  of  his  own  soul. 
"He  had  suffered,"  says  Karl   Federn, 
"all  ill  chance  that  could  fall  to  the  lot 
of  man.    He  loved  and  lost  his  beloved 
one ;  his  family  life  was  unhappy ;  he  was 
a  statesman,  and  as  such  was  unsuccess- 
ful ;  he  saw  his  party  defeated  and  driven 
from  the  land,  and  when  the  Emperor 
from  whom  he  had  expected  the  redemp- 
tion of  Italy  and  his  own  reinstatement, 
entered  Italy  with  a  victorious  army,  he 
saw  him  die.     He  had  been  full  of  the 
noblest  intentions,  yet  men  not  only  gave 
Jiim  no  thanks,  but  had  hunted  him  out, 
had  branded  his  name  with  foul  crimes 
and  condemned  him  to  death.     He  had 
lost  his  whole  fortune ;  one  of  the  proud 
est  of  men,  he  was  forced  continually  to 
humble  himself  and  to  live  on   foreign 
alms;  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  all 
times,  he  saw  himself  neither  understood 
nor  honoured.     His  whole  life  was  de- 
voted to  his  native  city,  he  clung  to  it 
with  all  his  heart,  and  he  passed  twenty- 
two  years  longing  in  vain  to  return  to  it 
A  devout  Catholic,  full  of  reverence  for 
his  Church,  he  saw  it  degraded,  governed 
by  'New  Pharisees,'  and  at  last  fallen  and 
dishonoured.  Italy,  whose  unity  was  dear 
to  him,  he  saw  torn  by  the  hatred  of  par- 
ties and  cruelly  devastated  by  war.    A  sea 
of  wrong  had  passed  over  him,  he  saw 
a  sea  of  wrong  raging  over  the  world  in 
which  he  lived;  wherever  he  turned  his 
eyes  everything  was  such  as  to  drive  him 
to  despair,  but  he  despaired  not.    He  be- 
lieved, and  in  spite  of  all,  recognised  the 
high  harmony  of  the  world.     He  had 
found  the  path  for  his  soul,  the  work  for 
his  mind,  by  which  he  got  rid  of  the 
weight  which  crushed  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  took  his  proud  revenge  on  the 
men  who  had   so  maltreated   him.     In 
'eternal  letters  of  fire'  he  wrote  his  ter- 
rible judgment  'as   lightning  writes  its 
cipher  on  the  rocks'  to  be  read  by  all 
posterity,  that  men  might  one  day  fix  the 


balance  between  this  one  man  on  the  one 
side  and  mankind  on  the  other." 

"divina  commedia." 

The  "terrible  judgment''  is  the  Divina 
Commedia,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
say  much  here.  How  Dante,  in  that  dis- 
tracted, homeless,  wandering  life  of  exile. 
was  able  to  gather  the  vast  stores  of  en- 
cyclopaedic knowledge  and  to  shape  them 
into  the  ordered  unity  and  symbolism  of 
his  great  poem,  must  remain  a  mystery 
and  a  miracle.  It  would  be  vain  to  claim 
for  it  that  it  has  that  prophetic  vision 
which  foresees  and  anticipates  the  great 
developments  of  history.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  very  essence  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
alike  in  their  most  brutal  cruelty  and  in 
their  loftiest  aspirations,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual.  Yet  in  one  sense  it 
transcends  its  time  and  place.  The  great 
pilgrimage  through  the  Invisible  is  that 
of  the  universal  soul  of  Man,  and  it  is  this 
universal  element  which  gives  the  poem 
its  perennial  interest.  There  is  in  it  noth- 
ing arbitrary,  unreal,  or  of  "private  in- 
terpretation." Well  does  Sydney  Dobell 
call  Dante. 

"The  great  Florentine,  who  wove  his  web 
And  thrust  it  into  hell,  and  drew  it  forth 
Immortal,    having    burned    all    that    could 

burn, 
And  leaving  only  what  shall  still  be  found 
Untouched,  nor  with  the  smell  of  fire  upon 

it, 
Under  the  final  ashes  of  this  world." 

Whether  it  be  the  fierce  blows  of  judg- 
ment on  the  lost,  or  the  calm  and  ordered 
chastisement  of  the  penitent,  or  the  light 
and  music  and  "choral  starry  dance"  of 
the  redeemed,  his  unfailing  aim  is  to 
show  us,  from  lowest  Hell  to  highest 
Heaven,  the  inevitable  working  of  uni- 
versal moral  and  spiritual  laws,  which 
hold  every  soul  of  man  in  their  hands. 
To  feel  their  infinite  range,  it  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  read  the  poem  as  a  whole. 
It  is  no  more  possible  to  know  Dante  by 
reading  only  the  Inferno  than  to  know 
a  beautiful  and  noble  city  by  crawling 
through  its  sewers  underground.  The 
story  goes  that  the  women  of  Verona 
used  to  point  out  the  little  dark  figure  as 
the  man  who  had  been  in  Hell ;  and  un- 
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fortunately  this  is  his  reputation  still. 
But  he  is  equally  the  man  who  had  been 
in  Paradise;  and  no  reader  should  rest 
until  he  has  followed  him  to  that  highest 
Heaven  where,  for  very  weakness  of 
mortal  sight,  the  Beatific  Vision  breaks 


and  fails,  but  as  it  breaks  leaves  the  de- 
sire and  will  moved  equally  as  is  a  wheel, 
by 
"The  Love  thai  moves  the  sun  and  the 
other  stars." 

John  S.  Carroll. 


THE  LATEST  ENGLISH  TRANSLA- 
TIONS OF    DANTE* 


JRANSLATIONS!  Of 
what  possible  use  are 
Hthey  ?"  exclaimed  the 
r  day  a  clever  man 
■who  reads  several  lan- 
Ignagcs,  and  who  is  him- 
■self  the  maker  of  some 
excellent  "versions."  This  was  merely  ef- 
fervescent talk,  and  he,  as  well  as  anyone, 
knew  the  answer,  namely :  that  were  it  not 
for  the  much  scoffed-at  translator,  master- 
pieces of  literature  would  remain  but 
names,  no  more,  to  the  majority  of  those 
people  whose  mother-tongue  happens  to 
be  another  than  that  in  which  such  works 
were  written.  Reading  a  translated  mas- 
terpiece, one  may  see  it  "as  through  a 
glass  darkly,"  still  one  does  see  in  some 
fashion  that  which  otherwise  would  be 
to  him  non-existent.  Here  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  particularly  true  of  Dante's 
Divina  Comntedia.  For  some  reason 
or  other  very  few  cultivated  Americans 
really  and  thoroughly  learn  Italian,  that 
is,  in  comparison  with  the  number  who  go 
in  for  French  or  German ;  and  even  when 
a  man,  or,  haply,  a  woman,  has  acquired 
a  good  reading  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, he  or  she  finds  it  very  difficult  to 
understand  Dante.     This  not  only  by 

•The  Divine  Comedy  of  Dante.  The  Inferno. 
A  translation  and  commentary  by  Marvin  R. 
Vincent,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature 
in  Union  Theological  Seminary.  New  York. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1004. 

Dante's  Divina  Commedia.  translated  into 
English  prose  by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Tozer.  M.A.. 
Honorary  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford; 
Fellow  of  the  British  Academy:  author  of  an 
"English  Commentary  on  Dante's  Divina  Com- 
media," etc.  Oxford:  at  the  Clarendon  Press, 
1004. 


reason  of  the  wonderful  condensation  of 
his  thought,  the  oftentimes  complicated 
construction  and  the  frequent  inversions 
in  the  "terzine"  of  the  Commedia,  but  also 
because  of  the  very  great  number  of  ob- 
solete words ;  and  of  ancient  forms  of  the 
verbs  in  their  various  moods  and  tenses, 
making  them  when  first  seen  unrecognis- 
able even  to  the  student  who  thinks  he 
knows  his  conjugations,  infernal  irregu- 
lars and  all.  As  a  scholarly  Italian  once 
said  to  the  writer  of  this :  "Can  you  read 
Dante?  Why,  we  have  trouble  with  him 
ourselves !"  Such  trouble  caused  the  mak- 
ing of  Blanc's  Vocabolario  Dantesco,  and 
of  the  great  Encichpcdia  Danlesca  of 
Scartazzini,  written  in  Italian,  and  con- 
taining and  defining  in  its  two  thick  vol- 
umes every  word  Dante  used.  Each  win- 
ter now,  for  Italian  lovers  of  Dante  who 
really  wish  to  know  and  understand  him, 
there  are,  in  cities  like  Rome.  Florence, 
Milan  and  Genoa,  " Lett u re  Dantesche" — 
readings  and  expositions  by  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  scholars  in  the  kingdom. 

If  a  man's  action  is  laudable  when  he 
makes  in  his  native  tongue  a  version  of 
any  worthy  part,  even  though  it  be  a 
small  one.  of  the  literature  of  another 
land, sodoing good  to  those  of  his  country- 
men who  have  not  had  the  time,  opportu- 
nity or  talent  to  acquire  the  power  to  read 
the  original,  he  surely  deserves  high  hon- 
our who  takes  upon  himself  the  immense 
toil  of  translating  a  poem  of  the  scope, 
importance,  grandeur  of  Dante's  Hell, 
Purgatory,  Heaven.  Such  honour  has  been 
due,  and  paid  in  turn,  to  many;  notably 
to  "Philalethes"  (King  John  of  Saxony), 
whose    German    version    so   nearly   ap- 
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proaches  perfection  that  it  is  a  great  help 
even  now  to  scholars  who  also  read  the 
Italian;  and,  again,  to  Cary,  to  Norton, 
and  to  Longfellow,  who,  as  a  poet  inter- 
preting another,  though  infinitely  greater, 
poet,  made  a  translation  conscientious, 
faithful  and  worthy  of  all  respect.  "Why 
then,"  asks  the  more  or  less  intelligent 
reader,  "why  on  earth  another  Englishing 
of  the  Divina  Commedia  when  there  are 
already  several  good  translations?  one  in 
verse  so  excellent  as  that  of  Longfellow, 
besides  the  wholly  admirable  prose  of  Pro- 
fessor Norton,  lately  revised  and  pub- 
lished in  a  new  edition?"  A  most  perti- 
nent and  sensible  query.  But  listen !  Very 
few  other  than  scholars  like  to  read  a 
prose  translation  of  a  poem.  The  aver- 
age reader,  for  verses,  must  have  verses 
or  nothing.  And  within  the  thirty-eight 
years  since  the  publication  of  Longfellow's 
blank  verse  much  new  light  has  been  cast 
upon  the  original  subject-matter.  It  is 
crammed  full  of  difficulties.  The  turning 
into  another  language  of  those  14,233 
verses,  packed  with  thought  condensed 
to  the  uttermost,  often  involved  in  struc- 
ture, teeming  with  recondite  allusions, 
now  glowing  with  inspired  and  hopelessly 
untransferable  beauties,  now  an  arid 
waste  of  Ptolemaic  astronomy  or  of 
mediaeval  pedantry,  is  truly  a  most  tre- 
mendous task.  How  appalling  can  only 
be  realised  when  one  has  again  and  again 
read  and  re-read  the  original,  with  each 
new  reading  making  new  discoveries. 
What  such  a  piece  of  work  means  nobody 
could  possibly  better  appreciate  than  a 
scholar  of  Dr.  Vincent's  eminence,  ex- 
perience and  achievement.  He  surely 
would  not  have  undertaken  it  lightly,  but 
must  have  had  good  reasons.  Those,  as 
he  says  in  his  preface  to  this  volume,  the 
"Inferno,  the  first  part  of  his  translation, 
were  the  many  valuable  contributions 
made  to  the  Dante-literature  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  The  extent  of  all 
the  contributions  we  see  with  fear  and 
dread  when  we  look  over  Koch's  cata- 
logue of  the  Dante  Collection  given  to 
Cornell  University  by  the  late  Professor 
Willard  Fiske.  The  whole  field  is  cov- 
ered with  them — like  the  stones  of  the 
terminal  moraine  of  a  glacier;  and  they 
are  of  all  sizes,  many  of  no  account  at 
all ;  others,  and  bigger  ones,  dangerous 
stumbling-blocks;  while  a  few  stand  up 


from  the  plain  as  monumental  boulders. 
Such  a  monument  is  the  great  Comtnen- 
fo  (1874  to  1899,  date  of  the  third  edi- 
tion) of  Dr.  G.  A.  Scartazzini,  that  ex- 
traordinary man  who  had  the  working 
power  of  a  hundred  German  university 
professors ;  such,  too,  is  his  Enciclopedia 
Dantesca  (1896-1899)  ;  and  in  the  same 
class,  not  to  mention  nearly  all,  are  Dr. 
Edward  Moore's  Contributions  to  the 
Textual  Criticism  of  the  Divina  Corn- 
media  (1889),  The  Time-References  in 
Diznna  Commedia  (1887),  Studies  in 
Dante  (three  series  since  1896),  Tutte 
le  Opere  di  Dante  (the  "Oxford  Dante," 
or  "Oxford  Text,"  1897),  A.  Basser- 
mann's  Dante's  Spuren  in  It  alien  (1897), 
Franz  Xaver  Kraus's  Dante,  sein  Leben 
und  sein  Werk,  sein  Verhaltniss  sur 
Kunst  und  zur  Politik  (1897),  Edward 
Allen  Fay's  Concordance  to  Dante 
(1888),  and  Paget  Toynbee's  Dictionary 
of  Proper  Names  and  Notable  Matters  in 
the  Works  of  Dante  (1898).  Some  may 
ask  "Why  such  an  ado  about  the  writings 
of  one  man,  as  to  just  what  he  meant,  or 
did  not  mean,  as  to  whether  this,  that  or 
the  other  line  is  just  as  he  wrote  it,  or  is 
not?"  To  them  we  say  that  Dante  was 
not  a  man  as  other  men  are,  for  instance, 
he  who  writes  a  novel  and  sells  a  hundred 
thousand  copies,  but  was  sui  generis, 
and  to  find,  if  we  can,  exactly  what  his 
words  and  his  meanings  were  is  a  matter 
of  importance.  All  the  works  above- 
mentioned  have  been  published  since 
Longfellow's  day,  and  of  them  all  Dr. 
Vincent  has  had  the  benefit.  Professor 
Norton,  in  his  revised  edition,  had  the 
same  advantage,  added  to  his  already 
vast  knowledge  of  the  matter;  but  his 
was  not  the  metrical  version  preferred  by 
the  average  reader.  One  of  the  greatest 
services  which  could  possibly  be  done  to 
the  student  of  Dante  was  rendered  by  Dr. 
Edward  Moore  when  he  made  his  "Ox- 
ford" text  on  the  scientific  principles 
sought  for,  but  not  quite  found,  by  Witte 
and  Scartazzini.  On  this  text  Dr.  Vin- 
cent has  based  his  translation,  and  has 
almost  always  followed  Dr.  Moore's 
judgment  as  to  which  are  the  correct 
readings  from  among  the  many  disputed 
ones;  these  partly  due  to  our  own  dis- 
tance from  the  Middle  Ages,  but  mainly 
caused  by  the  carelessness  or  the  perver- 
sity of  the  professional  scribes  who  multi- 
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plied  the  copies  of  the  great  poem  before 
the  invention  of  printing.  For  the  clear- 
ing up  of  obscurities,  the  explanation  of 
Dante's  multifarious  allusions,  his  theol- 
ogy, astronomy,  philosophy  and  cosmog- 
ony, the  Doctor  has  brought  together  a 
magnificent  body  of  notes;  going  back 
through  Scartazzini  and  other  modems 
to  the  old  commentators  (like  Benvenuto 
da  Imola,  Jacopo  della  Lana  and  Buti), 
who  were,  after  all,  for  some  matters,  the 
best.  He  has  prefixed  an  excellent  intro- 
duction, and,  like  Longfellow,  has  inter- 
spersed among  his  notes  many  illustra- 
tions from  his  own  wide  and  varied  read- 
ing in  several  literatures.  In  spite  of  all 
care  small  errors  will  creep  into  a  work  of 
this  kind,  as  if  to  prove  the  natural  crook- 
edness of  this  earthly  life.  If  any  such 
arc  lighted  upon  in  this  commentary,  fault 
will  probably  be  found  by  men  who  know 
just  enough  of  Dante  to  qualify  them  to 
lecture  glibly  upon  him  before  women's 
and  other  "culture  clubs."  There  was  a 
legend  that  Dante  himself  meant  to  ex- 
pound the  Commedia,  as  he  did  the  Vita 
Nuova,  and  that  he  had  actually  begun  to 
write  the  comment  upon  the  Inferno.  If 
that  commentary  of  his  should  some  day 
be  unearthed,  and  find  a  publisher,  there 
are  those  who  would  criticise  it,  and  per- 
haps as  "showing  a  lack  of  original  re- 
search." 

To  do  the  "terza  rima"  in  English  is 
impossible;  poor  Dean  Plumptre  made 
himself  ridiculous  in  trying  it;  so  Dr. 
Vincent  has  very  wisely  chosen  blank 
verse  as  his  medium,  like  his  predecessors 
"Philalethes"  and  Longfellow.  His  is  vig- 
orous and  dignified  ;  and  if,  now  and  then, 
a  line  halts  a  little,  that's  no  more  than 
all  we  mortals  do  sometimes  under  stress 
of  circumstances.  That  his  versification, 
as  a  whole,  is  good,  has  been  said  by  one 
of  our  first  critics,  who  is  a  poet  himself. 
In  difficult  passages  he  has  displayed  re- 
markable skill,  as  examples  printed  below 
will  show.  The  original,  Longfellow's, 
Norton's  and  Vincent's  versions  are  given 
together. 

INFERNO. 

Canto  XIII.,  70. 

"L'animo  mio  per  disdegnoso  gusto, 

Credcndo  col  morir  fuggir  disdegno, 
lngiuito  fece  me  contra  me  giusto." 


Loxcfellow. 

"My   spirit,   in   disdainful   exultation. 
Thinking  by  dying  to  escape  disdain, 
Made  me  unjust  against  myself,  the  just." 

Norton. 

"My  mind,  in  scornful  temper  thinking  to  es- 
cape scorn  by  death,  made  me  unjust  toward 
my  just  self." 

Vincent. 

"My  spirit,  moved  by  taste  of  scorn  to  think 
That  I  could  scorn  escape  by  dying,  made 
Me,  although  just,  unjust  against  myself. " 

Here  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  Dante  meant  by  "gusto." 


Canto  XXL,   19-21. 

*'Io  vedca  lei,  ma  non  vedeva  in  essa 
Ma'  che  le  bolle  che  il  bollor  levava, 
E  gonfiar  tutta,  e  ri seder  compressa. 


»> 


Longfellow. 

"I  saw  it,  but  I  did  not  see  within  it 
Aught   but   the   bubbles    which   the   boiling 

raised, 
And  all  swell  up  and  resubside  compressed.** 

Norton. 

"I  saw  it,  but  saw  not  in  it  aught  but  the 
bubbles  which  the  boiling  raised,  and  all  of  it 
swelling  up  and  again  sinking  compressed." 


Vincent. 

"This  I  perceived. 
But  nothing  in  it  but  the  bubbles  saw 
Raised  by  the  boiling,  while  the  whole  swelled  up 
And  settled  down  again  compressed." 

Here,  by  taking  a  little  more  room, 
Vincent  has  improved  upon  Longfellow. 

Canto  XXX.,  136-141. 

"E  quale  e  quei  che  stio  dannagio  sogna, 

Che  sognando  desidera  sognare, 

Si  che  quel  che.  come  non  fosse,  agogna ; 
Tal  mi  fee*  io,  non  potendo  parlarc, 

Che  desiava  scusarmi,  e  scusava 

Me  tuttavia,  c  nol  mi  credea  fare." 
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Norton. 

"And  as  is  he  that  dreams  of  his  harm,  and, 
dreaming,  desires  to  dream,  so  that  that  which 
is  he  craves  as  if  it  were  not,  such  I  became, 
not  being  able  to  speak,  for  I  desired  to  excuse 
myself,  and  I  was  indeed  excusing  myself  and 
did  not  think  that  I  was  doing  it." 

Longfellow. 

"And  as  he  is  who  dreams  of  his  own  harm, 
Who  dreaming  wishes  it  may  be  a  dream, 
So  that  he  craves  what  is,  as  if  it  were  not ; 

Such  I  became,  not  having  power  to  speak, 
For  to  excuse  myself  I  wished,  and  still 
Excused  myself,  and  did   not  think  I   did 


it 


»» 


Vincent. 


"And  as  he  is  who  dreams  of  his  own  hurt, 
Who,  dreaming,  wishes  he  were  in  a  dream, 
So  that  he  longs  for  that  which  is,  as  though 
Twere  not, — such  I  became,  without  the  power 
To  speak;  for  to  excuse  myself  I  wished, 
And  all  the  while  I  was  excusing  me, 
And  did  not  think  that  I  was  doing  it." 

Not  having  retained  the  form  of  the 
"terzine,"  Dr.  Vincent  allows  himself  a 
little  latitude  as  to  space;  doing  so  in  the 
last  two  passages  above  to  the  advantage 
of  the  sense  without  spoiling  the  effect. 
No  man  could  be  expected  to  perform 
with  equal  good  fortune  the  whole  of  such 
a  task  as  this.  And  he  does  not.  Long- 
fellow is  often  better.  In  Canto  X., 
52,  "Allor  surse  alia  vista  scoperchiata 
Un  ombra  lungo  questa  infino  al  mento," 
Longfellow  says,  "Then  there  uprose 
upon  the  sight,  uncovered  Down  to  the 
chin,  a  shadow  at  his  side;" — While  Dr. 
Vincent  has  it,  "Then  at  the  mouth,  Un- 
covered, far  as  to  the  chin,  arose 
Beside  this  one  a  shade."  Of  course 
he  means  that  the  shade  arose  at  the 
mouth  of  the  fiery  tomb,  but  that  does 
not  appear  in  the  original,  and  the  word 
''mouth"  is  unlucky,  used  so  near 
"chin."  Again,  in  XIII..  25,  "Io  credo 
ch'ei  credette  ch'io  credesse,"  Longfellow 
translates  it  exactly,  "I  think  he  thought 
that  I  perhaps  might  think ;"  while  Dr. 
Vincent  does  not  preserve  the  meaning  of 
the  subjunctive  "credesse,"  but  simply 
says,  "I  think  that  he  Thought  that  I 


thought."  But  such  faults  are  not  serious, 
and  could  be  easily  cured  in  another  edi- 
tion. 

The  differences  between  the  texts  used 
by  Longfellow  and  by  Vincent  are  to  be 
observed  in  many  places.  One  of  the 
more  important  is  Canto  XX.,  30,  where 
Longfellow,  translating  from  Witte's 
text,  "Che  al  giudizio  divin  compassion 
porta,"  has  "Who  feels  compassion  at  the 
doom  divine,"  while  Vincent,  from  Dr. 
Moore's,  or  the  "Oxford"  text,  "Che  al 
giudizio  divin  passion  porta,"  has  it,  "Who 
on  God's  judgment  passion,  brings  to 
bear."  In  rendering  the  line  second  above 
the  one  just  quoted,  he  has  been  particu- 
larly happy.  In  a  note  to  his  own  version 
Professor  Norton  says  of  this:  "It  is 
impossible  to  give  the  full  significance 
of  Dante's  words  in  a  literal  translation, 
owing  to  the  double  meaning  of  "pieta" 
in  the  original — "Qui  vive  la  pieta  quando 
e  ben  morta,"  that  is,  "Here  lives  piety 
when  pity  is  quite  dead."  Longfellow 
translates  literally,  "Here  pity  lives  when 
it  is  wholly  dead,"  and  does  not  show  the 
double  meaning;  but  Vincent  conveys 
Dante's  idea,  "Here  piety  doth  live  when 
wholly  dead  Is  pity." 

In  this  undertaking  Dr.  .Vincent  shows 
as  exact  a  knowledge  of  Italian  as  he 
showed  of  Greek  in  his  Word  Studies  in 
the  New  Testament.  And  why,  Canto 
XIX.,  71,  he  turns  "orsatti"  into  "whelps," 
he  himself  knows  best,  for  a  young  bear 
(an  "orsatto")  is  generally  called  a  "cub," 
though  "whelp"  has  the  authority  of 
King  James'  Bible.  But  in  other  places, 
to  take  at  random  XVIII.,  37,  "berze" 
(shanks),  XX.,  9,  "letanie"  (prayer- 
processions),  XXVI.,  14,  "borni"  (jut- 
ting crags),  44,  "ronchion"  (knob  of 
rock),  he  gives  the  precise  and  graphic 
equivalent  in  English.  Longfellow  has, 
respectively,  "legs,"  "litanies,"  "bourns," 
"rock/' 

The  famous  episodes  of  the  Inferno, 
like  those  of  Francesca,  Guido  da  Monte- 
feltro,  Ulysses,  Ugolino,  known  to  most 
cultivated  persons  at  least  by  hearsay,  the 
Doctor  has  done  admirably.  They  are 
too  long  for  citation  here,  but  we  may 
perhaps  give  a  part  of  the  story  of  Maestro 
Adamo ;  in  the  original,  as  Maurice  Hew- 
lett says,  "onomatopoeic  lines  of  matchless 
power" :  * 
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"Li  ruscclletti,  che  dei  verdi  colli 
Del  Casentin  discendon  giuso  in  Arno, 
Facendo  i  lor  canal i  freddi  e  molli, 

Sempre  mi  stanno  innanzi,  e  non  indarno; 
Che  l'imagine  lor  vie  piu  m'asciuga 
Che  il  male  ond'io  nel  volto  mi  discarno." 

"The  little  brooks  that  from  the  verdant  hills 
Of  Casentino  down  to  Arno  flow, 
Making  their  channels  cool  and  soft,  alway 
Are  in  my  view,  and  not  in  vain,  because 
Far  more  than  the  disease  which  makes  me  strip 
My  face  of  flesh,  their  image  dries  me  up." 

Dr.  Vincent  has  made  a  very  strong, 
accurate  and  readable  translation.    As  a 
certain  wise  man  once  said,  "we  are  none 
of  us  infallible,  even  the  youngest  of  us," 
so  the  Doctor's  version  is  not  faultless, 
and  it  is  quite  likely  that  someone,  some 
day,  will  do  better  than  he.    In  the  mean- 
time his  work  will  stand  as  good.     He 
will   soon   publish   the  Purgatorio,  and 
has  done  a  large  part  of  the  Paradiso. 
For  translating  and  elucidating  these  two 
Cantiche  he  has  peculiar  qualifications, 
both  as  a  scholar  and  as  a  theologian. 
But  if  he  had  valid  reasons  for  making 
a  new   metrical   version   of   the   Diznna 
Commedia,  no  man,  after  Professor  Nor- 
ton, can  have  any  for  undertaking  an- 
other English  translation  in  prose.     All 
that  may  be  said  of  the  waste  of  time  and 
of  the  needlessness  of  doing  anew  a  task 
already  done,  and  well  done,  and  finally, 
justly  applies  to  the  prose  version   re- 
cently published  by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  Tozer 
of   Oxford.     While   admiring   his   dili- 
gence, one  may  call  it  misdirected.    In  his 
preface   he   says,    "A    similar   task   has 
already    been    undertaken    by    capable 
hands,  and  certainly  I  have  no  wish  to 
challenge  comparison  with  their  work; 
but  apology  seems  hardly  necessary  for 
renewing  the  attempt,  because  every  one 
may  without  presumption  hope  to  con- 
tribute something  toward  the  more  per- 
fect translation  of  the  future."    The  task 
"undertaken  by  capable  hands"  and  com- 
pleted many  years  ago  was  gone  over  in 
a  careful  revision,  making  the  work  as 
nearly  perfect  as  any  translation  can  be, 
and  was  republished  in  1902,  with  notes 
at  least  equal  to  Mr.  Tozer's,  which  is 
saying  a  great  deal.    Most  of  Mr.  Tozer's 
notes  are  taken  from  his  own  most  ex- 


cellent English  Commentary  on  Dante's 
Divina  Commedia,  published  in  1901,  and 
following  the  Italian  text  of  Dr.  Moore's 
Oxford  edition.     His  Commentary  is   a 
setting  forth  of  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  the  best  Dante  scholars  of  the  present 
day,  and  serves  well  those  who,   while 
trying  to  study  Dante  in  the  original,  are 
not  well  enough  versed  in  Italian  to  read 
easily  and  rapidly  an  exposition  in   the 
language,  and  are  very  glad  to  save  them- 
selves so  much  additional  trouble.     His 
style,  clear  and  straightforward,  but  dry, 
commonplace    and    often    deadly    dull, 
passes  muster  in  a  commentary   where 
the  chief  desideratum  is  a  plain  statement 
of  fact  or  of  theory,  though  humour  can 
be  worked   into  even  a   Comment 0,    as 
Scartazzini  proved.    But  in  rendering  the 
poem  itself  Mr.  Tozer's  prose  contrasts 
lamentably  with  the  noble,  beautiful,  liv- 
ing English  and  the  unerring  good  taste 
of  Professor  Norton.     He  does  entirely 
well  such  parts  of  the  work  as  the  dreary 
disquisition    of    Statius,    in    Purgatorio 
XXV.     When,  however,  poetry,  in  the 
true  sense  of  that  word,  comes  under  his 
hand,  he  too  often  either  squeezes  or  di- 
lutes it  out  of  the  lines.     For  example, 
that   lovely    passage   which    begins    the 
twenty-third  canto  of  the  Paradiso: 

"Come  l'augello,  intra  l'amate  fronde, 
Posato  al  nido  dei  suoi  dolci  nati 
La  notte,  che  le  cose  ci  nasconde, 

Che,  per  veder  gli  aspetti  disiati, 
E  per  trovar  lo  cibo  onde  li  pa  sea, 
In  che  i  gravi  labor  gli  sono  aggrati, 

Previene  il  tempo  in  sull'  aperta  frasca, 
E  con  ardente  affetto  il  sole  aspetta, 
Fiso  guardando,  pur  che  lalba  nasca;" 

he  translates,  "As  waits  the  bird,  which 
through  the  night,  when  all  is  dark  to  us, 
hath  rested  amid  the  well-loved  foliage 
on  the  nest  where  her  sweet  offspring  lie, 
but,  in  hopes  of  seeing  their  longed-for 
faces,  and  finding  the  food  wherewith  to 
nurture  them — a  grateful  though  a  weary 
task — anticipates  the  time  upon  an  open 
spray,  and  with  ardent  affection  awaits 
the  sun,  watching  intently  for  the  break- 
ing of  the  dawn."  With  which  compare 
Professor  Norton's  version :  "As  the  bird 
among  the  beloved  leaves,  reposing  on  the 
nest  of  her  sweet  brood  through  the  night, 
which  hides  things  from  us,  who,  in  order 
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to  see  their  longed-for  looks  and  to  find 
the  food  wherewith  she  may  feed  them, 
in  which  heavy  toils  are  pleasing  to  her, 
anticipates  the  time  upon  the  open  twig, 
and  with  ardent  affection  awaits  the  sun, 
fixedly  looking  till  the  dawn  may  break." 
The  simpler  the  language,  the  better 
the  effect.  Our  Oxford  translator  seems 
to  be  of  the  contrary  opinion,  which 
causes  him  to  make  poor  sinful  Francesca 
talk  like  a  prim  schoolmistress :  "Love, 
which  never  exempts  from  love  the  loved 
object"  ("Amor,  che  a  millo  amato  amar 

g:rdona,''  Inf.  5,  103) ;  the  heavenly 
eatricc  like  a  lady  manager  of  a  person- 
ally conducted  tour:  "Look  downward, 
and  see  how  great  a  part  of  the  universe 
I  have  already  caused  to  lie  beneath  thy 
feet"  ("Rimira  in  giu,  e  vedi  quanto 
mondo  Sotto  li  piedi  gia  esser  ti  fei,"  Par. 
XXII,  128,  g)  ;  and  the  Divine  Poet  him- 
self like  a  prosy  preacher:  "And  like  a 


pilgrim,  who  rejoices  in  gazing  at  the 
temple  of  his  vow,  and  hopes  ere  long  to 
describe  to  others  its  appearance"  ("E 
quasi  peregrin,  che  si  recrea  Nel  tempio 
del  suo  voto,  riguardando,  E  spera  gia 
ridir  com'  ello  stea,"  Par.  XXXI,  43,  44, 
45).  Let  us  see  what  the  American  did 
with  the  same  lines.  Here  they  are: 
"Love,  which  absolves  no  loved  one  from 
loving,"  "Look  back  downward  and  see 
how  great  a  world  I  have  already  set 
beneath  thy  feet,"  "And  as  a  pilgrim  who 
is  refreshed  in  the  temple  of  his  vow  in 
looking  round,  and  hopes  now  to  report 
how  it  was." 

It  would  be  diverting  to  make  still  fur- 
ther comparisons,  but,  as  Dante  said, 
"Piene  son  tutte  le  carte  ordite."  It  is  a 
pity  that  Mr.  Tozer  did  not  let  his  repu- 
tation rest  upon  that  good  and  useful 
piece  of  work,  his  English  Commentary. 
Abbott  Foster. 
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of  us  her  wo 


lERTRL'DE  ATHER- 
1  TON  has  recently  stated 
■  with  vigour,  if  not  with 
jj  elegance,  some  of  the 
1  undoubted  defects  of 
|  American  literature  of 
jglhe  present  dav.  To  some 
3  may  have  seemed  platitu- 
dinous, and  her  manner  lacking  in  distinc- 
tion. But  she  certainly  spoke  the  truth 
with  boldness  when  she  said  that  our  con- 
temporary stories  lack  force  and  vitality. 
She  did  not  tell  how  to  remedy  the  situ- 
ation, nor  did  she  point  out  the  path  of 
hope.  I,  for  one,  am  grateful  to  her  tor 
having  said  with  courage  what  many  a 
subtle!  writer  might  have  hesitated  to 
say,  or  saying,  might  have  carried  com- 
paratively little  weight  with  the  public, 
which  reads  carelessly. 

Times  in  history  are  periodic  when  new 
literary  forms  have  made  people  aware  of 
the  vitality  really  always  existing,  but  in- 
capable of  being  expressed  in  the  old 
ways.  Many  forms  may  be  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  about  to  appear.  To  point 
out  one  of  those  possible  forms  is  the 
purpose  of  this  article.  It  is  my  hope  to 
show  one  way  in  which  our  contemporary 
literature  may  be  made  more  vital,  and 
more  expressive  of  our  nation's  life. 

A  method  is  always  based  upon  condi- 
tions widely  existing  in  the  community  at 
the  time.  And  the  new  method  that  I 
desire  to  describe  would  be  a  develop- 
ment of  one  aspect  of  the  daily  news- 
paper. The  "interview,"  if  carried  to  the 
point  of  literature,  is  that  feature  of  the 
newspaper  which  I  have  in  mind. 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  newspaper 
is  based  on  the  interview.  Reporters  get 
their  facts  by  asking  questions,  an.l  edi- 
torial opinions  are.  as  a  rule,  the  written 
ideas  of  the  public.  The  journal  is  con- 
sciously regarded  by  the  men  who  con- 
duct it  as  an  impersonal  expression  of 
public  incidents  and  public  opinions. 
What  makes  a  good  newspaper  man  is  his 
ability  to  obtain  facts  from  public  men 
and  his  skill  in  inferring  from  what  he 
has  secured  to  what  he  has  been  unable 
to  extort.    But,  in  the  newspaper,  the  in- 


terview is  brief,  and  necessarily  limited  to 
facts.  To  be  sure,  in  the  Paris  journals 
character-sketches  in  interview  form  fre- 
quently appear:  and  sporadic  attempts  to 
do  the  same  are  made  in  this  country. 
But  the  art  of  it  is  undeveloped;  and  in 
the  newspaper  such  a  development  would 
be  impossible.  But  why  not  carry  on  the 
method  outside  of  the  newspaper,  until 
the  interview  is  developed  into  the  auto 
biography,  but  into  the  autobiography  of 
an  unconventional  kind?  Some  years 
ago,  when  I  was  an  interviewer  for  a 
newspaper,  it  occurred  to  me  that,  on  the 
basis  of  the  interview,  a  form  of  real  lit- 
erature might  be  elaborated.  I  saw  that, 
for  the  most  part,  our  novelists  and  story- 
writers  were  pinning  their  faith  to  old 
themes  and  plots  and  that  playwrights 
were  habitually  using  as  the  material  of 
their  dramas  historical  or  romantic  mat- 
ter of  which  they  had  no  personal  experi- 
ence. 

Why  should  not  these  talented  men,  I 
said  to  myself,  go  directly  to  the  lives  of 
the  people?  Why  not  interview  men  and 
women,  get  their  points  of  view,  discover 
their  stories  and  then  tell  them  in  print? 
Instead  of  artificially  constructing  a  plot, 
why  not  look  for  a  real  tale  ?  Instead  of 
imagining  a  character,  why  not  go  forth 
and  discover  one?  And  when  an  ex- 
pressive personality  is  discovered,  why 
should  not  the  writer  find  plenty  of  use 
for  his  sympathy  and  imagination  in  un- 
derstanding and  re-constructing  this  ex- 
pressive personality  ? 

The  expressive  individual  should  not 
only  be  interesting  in  himself,  but  should 
also  represent  a  class.  If  he  be  thor- 
oughly identified  with  some  social  milieu, 
his  story  cannot  be  well  told  without  in- 
volving that  milieu.  In  the  process  of 
tracing  his  life,  the  ideals  and  habits  of 
his  class  would  be  shown.  A  section  of 
life  would  thus  be  portrayed  and  a  human 
story  told  at  the  sime  time. 

Following  out  the  interview  idea,  the 
form  would  be  that  of  the  autobiography. 
The  accent  of  the  selected  individual  must 
be  caught,  his  very  language  used.  The 
skill  of  the  interviewer  would  consist  in 
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obtaining  the  facts,  and  the  tact  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  artist  would  be  em- 
ployed in  taking  only  what  fits  into  the 
picture  and  in  rejecting  what  is  untypical 
and  superfluous.  So  that  the  author  must 
be  both  interviewer  and  literary  artist. 

During  my  experience  as  an  inter- 
viewer, I  found  interesting  and  expres- 
sive individuals  everywhere;  individuals, 
moreover,  who  were  typical  of  their  class 
and  whose  lives  and  ideas  threw  light 
upon  whole  sections  of  society.  I  readily 
saw  how,  on  the  basis  of  a  series  of  talks 
with  them,  during  the  course  of  which  I 
should  become  identified  for  the  time  be- 
ing with  their  lives,  I  could  become  pos- 
sessed of  rich  stories,  and,  if  enough  of  an 
artist,  could  reproduce  them  with  the 
right  accent  and  with  a  selection  judicious 
enough  to  picture  at  once  the  character  of 
the  man  and  the  character  of  his  class 
environment. 

Many  books  have  been  written  based 
on  knowledge  of  a  class  and  with  an  in- 
vented hero  and  story.  The  novelty  of 
my  idea  consists  in  taking  one  real  person 
and  discovering  in  him  both  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  type;  thus  getting,  per- 
haps, a  piquancy,  a  freshness  and  a  raci- 
ness  not  so  easily  obtained  from  a  more 
comprehensive  method.  My  idea  would 
involve  a  method  intensive  rather  than 
extensive — from  within  out,  instead  of 
from  without,  in. 

And  what  a  wealth  of  material  there 
is  to  select  from!  The  fragmentary 
experiments  I  have  as  yet  been  able  to 
make  convince  me  of  the  richness  and 
picturesqueness  of  the  opportunity.  I  be- 
gan with  low  life,  though  there  is  no 
reason  why  every  class  should  not  be 
thus  handled.  The  lower  sections  of 
society,  however,  are  easy  to  begin  with, 
as  they  are  simpler  and  more  strikingly 
in  contrast  with  what  most  well-to-do 
people  know  about.  There  the  lights  and 
shadows  are  deep  and  easily  recognised. 

Though  the  general  method  is  not  be- 
ing tried  at  present,  it  would  be  stretching 
a  point  to  say  that  no  experiments  in  this 
direction  have  ever  been  made.  Defoe 
tried  it,  but  not  consciously,  I  think,  when 
he  wrote  Moll  Flanders.  I  am  convinced 
that  Moll  actually  lived  and  told  her  storv 
to  the  journalist  Defoe,  who  put  together 
for  her  that  great  book.     To  my  think- 


ing, every  detail  of  the  book  shows  this 
to  be  the  case.  There  is  no  plot,  and  the 
story  is  the  story  of  life,  the  incidents 
of  which  could  not  be  imagined.  The 
figure  of  the  woman  stands  out  clear  and 
living,  and  illumines  her  class  with  its 
ideas,  passions  and  mistakes.  If  Defoe 
had  invented  the  story  and  the  character, 
he  would  have  omitted  a  great  deal  of 
the  apparently  insignificant,  but  really 
necessary,  detail — the  detail,  the  accumu- 
lation of  which  finally  results  in  a  big  and 
vital  impression  of  the  woman  and  her 
social  surroundings.  I  am  even  inclined 
to  think  that  Defoe  obtained  the  story  of 
Robinson  Crusoe  from  one  of  the  old  sail- 
ors he  met  as  his  journalistic  activities  led 
him  to  wander  about  the  London  docks 
and  public  houses. 

Whether  an  attempt  to  tell  an  indi- 
vidual's story  in  a  way  that  involves  the 
type  is  absolutely  new  or  not,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  present  time 
gives  rich  opportunity  for  experiments  in 
that  direction.  It  is  a  democratic  age, 
when  everything,  even  literature,  leads  to 
the  people.  The  newspaper  has  laid  the 
foundations  for  a  general  interest  in  every 
section  of  humanity.  Every  class  of  peo- 
ple now  feels  that  there  is  a  chance  to 
express  itself.  All  that  is  wanting,  is  for 
our  authors  to  pick  up  the  material  that 
abounds,  forget  their  romantic  and  his- 
torical conventions,  and  impersonally  re- 
flect, with  understanding,  the  drama  of 
real  life.  By  so  doing,  they  would  help 
to  vitalise  and  invigorate  our  present 
anaemic  literature.  From  limited  and 
merely  "respectable"  writers,  they  might 
become  reflectors  of  the  vigorous,  fresh 
and  picturesque  life  of  the  people. 

No  doubt  many  writers  have  been  de- 
terred from  making  experiments  similar 
to  the  one  I  have  tried  to  point  out  by 
what  is  supposed  to  be  the  general  feeling 
against  frankness  in  our  books  and  maga- 
zines. Anything  that  comes  very  near 
life,  even  when  the  difficult  subject  of  sex 
is  not  involved,  is  reproachfully  called 
"Eighteenth  Century"  or  immoral.  Im- 
morality, indeed,  if  it  be  sugar-coated  and 
"swell,"  is  not  objected  to,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  fact  that  there  is  abroad  a  faint- 
hearted unwillingness  to  look  the  entire 
truth  in  the  face. 

This  subject  of  the  morality  of  frattk 
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books  is  amusingly  discussed  by  George 
Borrow,  in  Lavengro.  When  that  re- 
markable man  and  writer  was  struggling 
for  a  living  in  London,  he  used  to  con- 
verse occasionally  with  an  old  apple- 
woman  on  London  Bridge.  She  had  a 
copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Moll  Flanders, 
and  as  she  had  been  a  receiver  of  stolen 
goods  and  her  son  had  been  transported 
as  an  habitual  pickpocket,  the  old  woman 
derived  great  comfort  from  the  book, 
which  tells  so  much  in  detail  about  the 
larcenies  of  Moll. 


"< 


'So  you  think."  said  Borrow  to  her  one 
day,  "there  is  no  harm  in  stealing?" 

"No  harm  in  the  world,  dear!  Do  you 
think  my  own  child  would  have  been  trans- 
ported for  it  if  there  had  been  any  harm  in 
it?  And  what's  more,  would  the  blessed  wo- 
man in  this  book  here  have  written  her  life  as 
she  has  done,  and  given  it  to  the  world,  if 
there  had  been  any* harm  in  faking  (stealing)  ? 
She,  too,  was  what  they  call  a  thief  and  a  cut- 
purse,  ay,  and  was  transported  for  it,  like  my 
dear  son;  and  do  you  think  she  would  have 
told  the  world  so  if  there  had  been  any  harm 
in  the  thing?" 

"What  was  her  name?" 

"Her  name,  blessed   Mary  Flanders." 

I  took  the  book  from  her  hand. — a  short, 
thick  volume,  at  least  a  century  old.  bound 
with  greasy  black  leather.  I  turned  the  yel- 
low and  dog's-eared  pages,  reading  here  and 
there  a  sentence.  Yes.  and  no  mistake!  His 
pen.  his  style,  his  spirit  might  be  observed  in 
every  line  of  the  uncouth-looking  old  volume, 
— the  air,  the  style,  the  spirit  of  the  writer  of 
the  book  which  first  taught  me  to  read.  .   .   . 

"This  is  a  singular  book."  says  I,  at  last. 
"But  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  written 
to  prove  that  thieving  is  no  harm,  but  rather 
to  show  the  terrible  consequences  of  crime ;  it 
contains  a  deep  moral.  ..." 

Some  time  afterwards,  Borrow  found 
the  old  apple-woman  in  a  state  of  repent- 
ance. She  had  been  ill.  and  the  words 
"Thou  shalt  not  steal*'  came  into  her 
mind  as  a  dim  memorv  from  her  child- 
hood. 

For  a  long  time  she  had  supposed  there 
was  no  harm  in  doing  so  (stealing),  as  her 
book  was  full  of  entertaining  tales  of  stealing ; 
but  now  she  thought  the  book  was  a  bad  book, 
and  that  learning  to  read  was  a  bad  thing; 


her  mother  had  never  been  able  to  read,  but 
had  died  in  peace,  though  poor. 

So  here  was  a  woman  who  attributed  the 
vices  and  follies  of  her  life  to  being  able  to 
read;  her  mother,  she  said,  who  could  not 
read,  lived  respectably,  and  died  in  peace,  and 
what  was  the  essential  difference  between  the 
mother  and  daughter,  save  that  the  latter  could 
read?  .  .  .  Education  had  failed  to  pro- 
duce any  good  in  this  woman ;  on  the  contrary, 
there  could  be  little  doubt  that  she  had  been 
injured  by  it  Then  was  education  a  bad 
thing?  .  .  .  But  education  has  certainly 
been  of  benefit  in  some  instances.  .  .  . 
Could  some  avoid  abusing  it.  any  more  than 
others  could  avoid  turning  it  to  a  profitable 
account?  I  did  not  see  how  they  could;  this 
poor,  simple  woman  found  a  book  in  her 
mother's  closet;  a  book  which  was  a  capital 
book  for  those  who  could  turn  it  to  the  account 
for  which  it  was  intended;  a  book  from  the 
perusal  of  which  I  felt  myself  wiser  and  bet- 
ter, but  which  was  by  no  means  suited  to  the 
intellect  of  this  poor  simple  woman,  who 
thought  that  it  was  written  in  praise  of  thiev- 
ing.   .    .    . 

"It  is  a  good  book,  it  contains  a  deep  moral. 
Have  you  read  it  all  ?" 

"All  the  funny  parts,  dear;  all  about  tak- 
ing things,  and  the  manner  it  was  done ;  as  for 
the  rest,  1  could  not  exactly  make  it  out" 

"Then  the  book  is  not  to  blame;  I  repeat 
that  the  book  is  a  good  book,  and  contains 
deep  morality." 

To-day  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to 
suppress  good,  vital,  real  books,  for  the 
harm  thev  undoubtedly  do,  without  re- 
gard  to  the  greater  good  they  undoubt- 
edly will  do  if  they  really  give  a  rounded 
picture  of  life.  Publishers  to-day  fear  to 
publish  books  which  may  injure  an  old 
apple-woman  or  turn  a  boy  into  a  pick- 
pocket, no  matter  how  deep  the  morality 
of  the  book  may  be  and  how  predomi- 
nantly it  makes  for  good.  A  real  book 
always  contains  a  great  deal  about  life, 
and  consequently  may  mean  almost  any- 
thing to  the  untrained  or  perverted  imag- 
ination. Shall  we.  therefore,  have  noth- 
ing but  anaemic  and  censored  literature? 
Shall  we  write  all  our  books  for  old  apple- 
women  and  wild  boys?  or  for  school-girls 
and  old  maidenly  aunts? 

No.  let  us  go  to  life  as  we  find  it  lived 
about  us ;  then  give  a  full  rich  picture  of 
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it,  not  forgetting  the  background,  which 
will  correct  and  render  harmonious  the 
figures  in  the  foreground,  no  matter  how 
ugly  they  may  be.  And  to  portray  this 
life,  one  possible  method  in  a  time  where 
writers  for  the  most  part  are  in  them- 
selves colourless,  would  be  for  them  to 
seek  the  people  direct,  get  their  stories 
through  some  expressive  individual,  un- 
derstand him  and  present  him  with  his 
milieu  to  the  public.  And  here,  again,  in 
this,  the  central  idea  of  this  article,  Bor- 
row has  suggestive  words.  At  one  time 
he  compiled  Newgate  Lives  and  Trials, 
and  of  them  had  this  to  say : 

The  trials  were  entertaining  enough;  but 
the  lives — how  full  were  they  of  wild  and  racy 
adventures,  and  in  what  racy,  genuine  language 
were  they  told!  What  struck  mc  most  with 
respect  to  these  lives  was  the  art  which  the 
writers,  whoever  they  were,  possessed  of  tell- 
ing a  plain  story.  It  is  no  easy  thing  to  tell  a 
story  plainly  and  distinctly  by  mouth ;  but  to 
■ell  one  on  paper  is  difficult  indeed,  so  many 
snares  lie  in  the  way.    People  are  afraid  to  put 


down  what  is  common  on  paper,  they  seek  to 
embellish  their  narrative,  as  they  think  by  phil- 
osophic speculations  and  reflections;  they  are 
anxious  to  shine,  and  people  who  are  anxious 
to  shine  can  never  tell  a  plain  story.  "So  I 
went  with  them  to  a  music  booth,  where  they 
made  me  almost  drunk  with  gin,  and  began 
to  talk  their  flash  language,  which  I  did  not 
understand."  says,  or  is  made  to  say,  Henry 
Simms.  executed  at  Tyburn  some  seventy  years 
before  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking.  I 
have  always  looked  upon  this  sentence  as  a 
masterpiece  of  the  narrative  style,  it  is  so  con- 
cise and  yet  so  clear. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  thieves  to 
hear  simple  and  vigorous  language.  I 
have  heard  such  from  "thieves"  and 
"bums"  on  the  Bowery ;  but  I  have  heard 
just  as  good,  or  better,  from  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  plain  people.  And  I  find  it 
very  seldom  in  sophisticated  writers.  Is 
not  this  a  lesson  in  democracy  which  may 
be  applied  with  notable  usefulness  to  our 
literature  ? 

Hutchins  Hapgaod. 
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FEW  months  ago  the 
friends  of  the  Irish  Na- 
tional Theatre  were  pre- 
sented by  an  English- 
I  woman — for  the  Celtic 
Renaissance  is  supported 
|  more  liberally  by  Anglo- 
Saxons  than  bv  Celts — with  sufficient 
money  to  buy  a  theatre  of  their  own. 
Their  application  for  a  license,  in  Dublin, 
was  opposed  by  all  the  existing  theatres, 
since  in  Dublin  with  its  handful  of  the- 
atre-goers even  a  house  that  will  hold 
only  five  hundred,  and  is  to  have  neither 
orchestra  nor  bar,  is  a  dangerous  rival. 
One  of  the  arguments  urged  against  the 
new  theatre  was  that  some  of  the  plays 
produced  by  Mr.  Yeats  and  his  friends 
had  a  political  tendency.  Whereupon  Mr. 
Yeats  rose  and  retorted  with  disdain  that 
he  was  an  artist,  and,  as  such,  incapable 
of  advocating  any  opinions  on  the  stage. 
"Our  plays,"  he  wrote  in  Ideas  of  Good 
and  /iY/7,  "will  be  for  the  most  part  re- 
mote, spiritual,  and  ideal."  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  should  expect  from  a  Celt, 
from  the  son  of  a  race  that  has  "worn 
itself  out  in  mistaking  drearns  for  reali- 
ties." That  race,  however,  is  not  so 
easilv  labelled  and  set  aside.     For  in  the 

m 

same  generation  as  Mr.  Yeats,  writing 
plays  for  the  same  audiences,  there  con- 
fronts us  a  literary  Irishman  of  a  very 
different  type,  a  very  different  manner  of 
speaking — Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  "For 
art's  sake  I  would  not  face  the  toil  of 
writing  a  single  sentence,"  wrote  the 
author  of  Candida,  The  obvious  differ- 
ence between  these  two  Irish  playwrights 
is  that  the  one  is  a  poet,  the  other,  though 
one  does  not  look  to  a  Celt  for  criticism,- 
is  a  born  critic.  Roth  men  realise  that  the 
moment  has  arrived  for  a  new  drama  for 
the  British  Isles:  but  for  Mr.  Yeats  the 
only  hope  for  a  drama  of  the  future  lies 
in  the  cult  of  beauty,  in  fixing  the  eyes  of 
his  audience  on  the  romantic  and  mystic 
side  of  life;  in  short,  he  is  the  sort  of 
artist  whom  Mr.  Shaw  would  verv  re- 
spectfully  expel  from  his  Utopia,  as  Plato 


decorated  and  expelled  from  his  republic 
the  too  fascinating  poet  who  had  nothing 
to  teach.     For  Mr.  Shaw  envisages  life 
as  a  philosopher,  and  his  philosophy  is  not 
that  of  the  indifferent  solitarv  who  holds 
aloof,  but  the  aggressive  type  which  de-  \  y 
sires  nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  I 
the  ideals  and  of  the  culture  of  his  race.  J 
That  is  to  say,  what  Socrates  and  Plato 
tried  to  do  for  Athens,  what  Ibsen  has 
tried  to  do  for  the  Scandinavians,  what 
Nietzsche  dreamed  of  for  the  Germans, 
Mr.  Shaw  would  like  to  do  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race. 

When  he  tells  us  that  he  was  born  with 

1a  hatred  of  respectability,  he  means  that 
a  respectable  society  is  a  contented  society 
which  holds  on  to  its  ideals,  is  made 
happy  by  them,  and  refuses  to  revise  its 
conventions  once  every  generation  and  to 
discard  all  that  show  signs  of  wear. 
Nothing  annoyed  Socrates  so  much  as  to 
see  people  comfortable,  and  precisely  in 
the  same  spirit  Mr.  Shaw  conceives  it  to 
be  his  mission  to  convince  his  self-satis- 
fied generation  that  most  of  their  ideas 
were  obsolete  before  they  were  born,  that, 
as  Ibsen  said,  when  a  truth  grows  old  it 
becomes  a  lie,  and  that  a  society  founded 
on  outworn  truths  is  rotten.  The  candid 
realist  will,  of  course,  be  misunderstood 
by  his  generation,  and  indeed  to  be  under- 
stood, except  here  and  there  by  a  brother 
philosopher,  would  mean  that  one's  mes- 
sage was  obsolete,  that  it  was  accepted, 
and  so  outworn,  or  growing  threadbare. 
But  he  must  renounce  the  conventional 
delights  of  martyrdom  which  have  sus- 
tained so  manv  reformers ;  his  martvrdom 
will  be  to  find  that  his  new  truths  are 
hailed  as  amusing  and  scandalous  para- 
doxes, and  himself  as  a  "brilliant  and 
thoughtful  writer."  After  all  a  message 
whose  deliverv  meant  hemlock  or  the 
stake  for  the  messenger,  was  at  any  rate 
safe  from  being  mistaken  for  a  clever  bit 
of  satire.  As  one  observes  the  profound 
pessimism  of  Nietzsche  and  Ibsen  and 
Mr.  Shaw,  those  three  kindred  spirits, 
one  feels  that  what  they  are  to  be  pitied 
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for,  is  the  deadening  lack  of  opposition 
that  they  have  had  to  face, — opposition 
which  is  the  salt  of  the  reformer's  exist- 
ence. Mr.  Shaw  is,  however,  a  pessimist 
of  unusual  vitality.  He  was  an  unortho- 
dox dramatic  critic  for  a  good  many  years 
before  he  began  to  wrrite  the  didactic 
drama,  and  in  the  past  twelve  years  he 
has  produced  fourteen  plays. 

There  is  no  class  of  society  so  senti- 
mental, so  tenacious  of  its  ideals  and 
illusions  as  the  middle  class,  no  class  so 
impervious  to  ideas,  so  hostile  to  the 
modern  spirit.  Moreover,  it  is  the  middle 
class  that  rules  the  Anglo-Saxon  world. 
*  It  is  from  middle  class  current  notions 
Sand  ideals  that  Mr.  Shaw  has  disen- 
)  tangled  himself,  and  nearly  all  his  charac- 
ters are  drawn  from  the  educated  or  half 
educated  middle  class.  He  would  be  the 
I  last  to  deny  that  Ibsen  gave  him  the  lead. 
In  the  late  eighties  and  early  nineties, 
when  it  was  still  considered  eccentric  and 
worse  to  admire  Ibsen,  Mr.  Shaw  ranged 
himself  on  the  side  of  realistic  ethics  and 
aesthetics  in  his  Quintessence  of  Ibsen- 
ism,  and  the  student  of  the  Shavian 
drama  could  not  find  a  better  key  to  the 
Shavian  philosophy  than  this  short 
treatise.  An  explanation  of  Ibsen  will  go 
far  toward  explaining  Mr.  Shaw,  espe- 
cially when  the  explanation  is  by  Mr. 
Shaw  himself.  In  the  Quintessence  of 
Ibsenism  he  imagines  society  as  a  com- 
munity of  a  thousand  persons.  Seven 
hundred  of  these  will  find  an  ordinary 
Britisli  convention,  such  as,  for  instance,' 
the  British  arrangement  of  marriage, 
entirely  satisfactory.  The  rest  of  the 
thousand,  with  one  exception,  will  think 
it  a  failure,  but  as  a  minority  they  will 
be  helpless.  They  will  not  dare  to  face 
the  fact  that  they  are  failures,  so  they 
will  idealise  the  family  as  an  institution, 
shutting  their  eyes  to  their  own  domestic 
miseries.  "For  the  fox  not  onlv  declares 
that  the  grapes  he  cannot  get  are  sour :  he 
also  insists  that  the  sloes  he  can  get  are 
sweet."  The  ideal  of  the  familv  is  there- 
fore  a  fancy  picture,  a  mask  for  the  re- 
ality, invented  bv  the  sensitive  minoritv. 
Here  then  we  have  an  "ideal,"  and  "ideal- 
ism" is  the  policy  of  compelling  everyone 
to  accept  it  as  a  reality.  The  idealists  will 
call  the  seven  hundred  who  take  marriage 
as  a  matter  of  course  and  who  regard  the 
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idealists  as  romantic  fools,  Philistinqt 
But  we  have  still  to  account  for  the  onr 
man  in  a  thousand  who  falls  in  neither 
category.  He  is  the  realist  reformer  who* 
says,  "Let  us  abolish  this  institution  that 
has  proved  a  failure  because  it  is  based 
on  lies."  Then  the  idealists  will  range 
themselves  with  the  Philistines  ''specially 
idealised  for  the  occasion  as  Society" ;  if 
the  realist  be  Shelley,  they  will  expel  him 
from  Oxford;  if  he  be  Mr.  Shaw,  a 
thicker  skinned  generation  will  brand  him 
as  a  manufacturer  of  brilliant  paradoxes. 
To  this  philosophic  realist  all  ideals 
are  masks ;  immortality  is  the  mask  on  the 
face  of  death ;  love,  and  the  ideal  of  the 
family  mask  the  bald  fact  that  "marriage 
is  a  contrivance  of  the  Life  Force  to  se- 
cure the  greatest  number  of  children  and 
the  closest  possible  care  of  them."  The 
mission  of  the  philosopher  is  to  tear  off 
the  masks.  "Culture,"  said  Nietzsche, 
defining  the  attitude  of  the  philosopher  to 
the  culture  of  his  race — "Culture  is 
merely  throwing  a  veil  over  a  number  of 
things,"  and  he  points  out  that  the 
philosopher  will  destroy  the  culture  of  his 
race  in  the  interests  of  truth,  will  shake 
the  dogmatism  of  the  sciences,  and  make 
a  clean  sweep  of  ethical  and  religious 
dogmas  and  conventions.  He  must  not 
leave  to  the  idealist  even  his  idealisation 
of  the  present,  his  illusion  of  progress. 
"Any  elderly  gentleman  of  progressive 
temperament  will  testify  that  the  im- 
provement since  he  was  a  boy  is  enor- 
mous," says  Mr.  Shaw  in  one  of  his 
prefaces,  and  goes  on  to  count  the  genera- 
tions of  elderly  gentlemen  of  this  type 
since  Plato,  and  to  add  together  the 
"enormous  improvements"  to  which  each 
one  has  testified.  He  concludes  that 
progress  turns  out  to  mean  onlv  increased 
command  over  Nature,  which  is  far  from 
carrying  with  it  the  improvement  of 
human  beings,  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
say  that  a  negro  using  a  telephone  is  an 
improvement  as  a  human  being  on  George 
Washington.  At  which  point  we  may 
digress  to  observe  that  Mr.  Yeats  arrives 
at  quite  as  unflattering  an  estimate  of 
progress,  though  he  travels  by  a  very  dif- 
ferent road.  "This  slow  dying  of  men's 
hearts  which  we  call  progress"  is  hisi 
characteristic  summing  up  of  the  physical  1 
discoveries  of  the  age. 
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The  destructive  philosopher  might  well 
despair  of  the  race  and  of  his  own  pur- 
pose if  he  should  reflect  that  for  every 
ideal  he  sweeps  away  another  is  promptly 
set  up  to  be  the  cherished  and  corrupting 
illusion  of  who  knows  how  many  gener- 
ations. That  was  precisely  the  dilemma 
*  that  Plato  had  to  face,  and  he  met  it  with 
fhe  philosopher's  favourite  solution — the 
Ideal  Man.  The  Ideal  Man  must  be  bred, 
not  as  the  exceptional  individual,  but  as 
the  rule.  Plato  and  Mr.  Shaw  are  en- 
tirely at  one  on  the  method  of  breeding 
him;  it  is  the  method  prescribed  in  all 
realistic  Utopias.  We  all  remember  how 
Plato  when,  like  Ibsen  and  Mr.  Shaw,  he 
had  insisted  on  equal  rights  for  women 
and  men,  without  any  fuss  or  further  dis- 
cussion,— knowing  well  that  women  will 
go  without  anything  if  once  their  right 
to  have  it  is  conceded — defined  their  voci- 
tion  as  child-bearing,  and  aiding  the  state 
to  rear  the  offspring  of  the  marriages  that 
have  been  carefully  arranged  by  the 
authorities.  For  Plato  saw  that  the  ideal 
of  home  must  be  destroyed  if  his  citizens 
were  to  be  bred  from  the  best,  as  one 
breeds  horses  and  dogs.  So,  too,  Mr. 
Shaw  realises  that  real  progress  cannot 
begin  until  an  experiment  of  the  same 
sort  has  been  tried;  "artificial  selection" 
is  the  only  hope  of  the  human  race.  In 
one  of  his  latest  plays,  Man  and  Super- 
man,  Mr.  Shaw  draws  his  Superman  in 
outline,  and  we  see  that  he  is  merely 
the  revolutionary  realistic  philosopher 
sketched  as  the  hero  of  a  play.  Not  that 
Mr.  Shaw,  in  spite  of  his  title,  would 
admit  that  John  Tanner  is  exactly  the  sort 
of  man  he  would  breed  for  his  socialistic 
state :  "The  proof  of  the  Superman,"  he 
says,  "will  be  in  the  living ;  and  we  shall 
find  out  how  to  produce  him  by  the  old 
method  of  trial  and  error,  and  not  by 
waiting  for  a  completely  convincing  pre- 
scription of  his  ingredients.  If  we  must 
choose  between  a  race  of  athletes  and  a 
race  of  'good  men/  let  us  have  the  ath- 
letes: better  Samson  and  Milo  than  Cal- 
vin and  Robespierre.  But  neither  alter- 
native is  worth  changing  for:  Samson  is 
no  more  a  Superman  than  Calvin." 
Meanwhile  we  have  John  Tanner.  Tan- 
ner is  a  revolutionary,  as  the  Superman 
must  be  so  long  as  he  is  a  freak  wander- 
ing among  men  and  women,  especially 


women,  whose  ideas  are  obsolete.     His 
"Revolutionist's   Handbook"  is   conven- 
iently printed  at  the  end  of  the  book,  and 
one  of  Mr.  Shaw's  tremendously  explana- 
tory prefaces  is  designed  to  assure  the 
coming  generations  that  in  our  own  such 
sentiments  were  greeted  with  pious  hor- 
ror.   John  Tanner  is  a  twentieth  century 
edition  of  Dick  Dudgeon,  the  hero  of  The 
D evil's  Disciple,  highly  modernised,  with 
a  motor-car,  and,  in  view  of  the  irritating 
tolerance  of  the  twentieth  century,  taking- 
his  place  in  society  not  like  Dick,  as  the 
scamp  of  the  family,  but  as  a  highly  inter- 
esting and  eccentric  personage.    Tanner,\ 
like    the    devil's   disciple,  *  preached    the) 
principle  that  the  most  isolated  man  is  the/ 
strongest,  but  Dick  Dudgeon  managed  to» 
keep  up  his  isolation ;  the  story  of  John 
Tanner  is  the  story  of  the  fall  of  the 
Superman.     For  the  main  thesis  of  Mr. 
Shaw's  play  is  the  inevitable  victory  of 
woman  in  the  modern  duel  of  sex.     He 
had  promised  his  friend  Mr.  Walkley,  the 
dramatic  critic,  to  write  a  play  that,  like 
all  contemporary  English  plays,  should 
deal  with  cases  of  sexual  attraction,  but, 
unlike  them,  should  boldly  and  realisti- 
cally lay  bare  the  nature  and  incidents  of 
that  attraction.    John  Tanner  naturally 
disapproves  of  marriage :  "Marriage  is  to  I 
me  apostasy,  profanation  of  the  sanctuary ! 
of  my  soul,  violation  of  my  manhood,  sale ' 
of   my   birthright,    shameful    surrender, 
ignominious  capitulation,   acceptance  of 
defeat."     This   and    more   to   the   same 
effect  he  declaims  to  Ann  Whitefield,  the 
heroine,  who  realises  in  a  flash  that  the 
duel  is  nearly  over,  and  proceeds  with 
deadly    feminine    intuition    to   play    her 
trump  card.    She  knows  how  to  deal  with 
a  philosopher   who  regards  love  as  an 
amoristic  superstition,  and  marriage  by 
natural  selection  as  "delaying  the  advent 
of    the    Superman."     In    Mr.     Shaw's 
words,  she  "dares  to  throw  away  her  cus- 
tomary exploitations  of  the  conventional. I 
affectionate  and  dutiful  poses,  and  claim 
him  by  a  natural  right  for  a  purpose  that' 
far  transcends  their  mortal  personal  pur- 
poses."   She  is  inspired  to  do  this, — and 
we  cannot  believe  that  a  woman  of  Ann's 
intuitions  would  have  spent  three  acts  of 
futile  aggressive  tactics,  except  indeed  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  game — by  the  Life 
Force.    For  Ann  is  not  the  Superwoman, 
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to  whom  Mr.  Shaw  owes  a  play  on  the 
same  lines,  unless  he  is  as  inconsistent  as 
other  reformers  with  their  phrase  of  equal 
rights.  Ann,  he  tells  us,  is  Everywoman, 
that  is  to  say,  the  typical  and,  we  may  add, 
the  most  attractive  woman  that  has  been 
turned  out  by  the  system  of  natural  selec- 
tion. She  is  the  sort  of  woman  from 
whom  you  might  take  away  half  her 
physical  attractions — like  Kipling's  Mrs. 
Bathurst,  she  would  still  "make  men 
dream."  Built  on  the  same  model  as 
Gloria  in  You  Never  Can  Tell,  she  is 
more  clever  and  more  self-controlled ;  a 
liar,  a  bully,  and  a  coquette,  she  is  natu- 
rally regarded  by  the  idealistic  sub-hero 
as  "the  unveiling  of  his  eyes,  the  freeing 
of  his  soul,  the  revelation  of  all  the  mys- 
teries" and  a  good  deal  more  that  one 
can't  remember.  She  is  also  witty;  "at 
the  supreme  moment  the  Life  Force  en- 
dows her  with  every  quality."  To  all  this 
Tanner  succumbs  like  any  idealist,  with- 
out the  consolations  of  blindness.  We 
leave  Everywoman  triumphant,  and  John 


Tanner  declaiming  against  any  one  who 
may  suppose  that  he  intends  to  wear  a 
frock-coat  at  his  wedding.  "Never  mind, 
dear,"  says  Ann  with  fond  pride ;  "go  on 
talking."  To  be  unconventional  is  not 
necessarily  to  be  original,  and  neither  Mr. 
Shaw  in  his  prefaces  nor  his  Superman 
in  the  play  makes  a  single  remark  that 
would  have  surprised  Plato,  who  entirely 
agreed  with  their  ideals  of  community  of 
property,  state- regulated  unions,  the  fu- 
tility of  sacrificing  the  community  to  the 
illusory  happiness  of  the  individual,  and 
all  the  rest.  Where  Mr.  Shaw  breaks 
away  from  Plato  seems  to  be  in  his  as- 
sumption that  the  self-assertion  of  the: 
individual  and  his  unfettered  expansion, 
to  which  as  a  disciple  of  Ibsen  he  is  com- 
mitted, can  be  reconciled  with  those  con- 
ditions of  common  property,  community 
of  women  and  children  and  so  on  which) 
every  Socialist  makes  the  basis  of  his 
Utopia.  This  is  a  reconciliation  that  will 
tax  the  intellects  of  a  race  of  Super- 
men. Wilmer  Cave  France. 
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Handel,  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
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Antony  and  Cleopatra.     Shakespeare.     Ed- 
ited by  W.  J.  Rolfe. 

The  Winter's  Tale.     Shakespeare.     Edited 
by  W.  J.  Rolfe. 

A  revision  of  Mr.  Rolfe' s  former 
work.  New  notes  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  those  referring  to  other  plays, 
making  each  book  complete  in  itself. 
The  volumes  are  illustrated,  are  sup- 
plied with  explanatory  notes,  and  are 
uniformly   bound. 

D.  Apple  ton  and  Company: 

The   Port  of  Storms.     By  Anna  McClure 
Scholl. 

The  principal  characters  in  this  story 
are  Olivia  Win  wood,  a  beautiful  but 
cruel  young  woman,  to  whom  riches  are 
a  new  thing;  Brooke  Peyton,  a  young 
country  girl:  and  Robert  Erskine,  the 
young  man  who  severs  his  engagement 
with  Brooke  in  order  that  he  may  marry 
Olivia.  Upon  Olivia's  determination  to 
wed  the  leader  of  the  exclusives,  Paul 
Mallory,  Robert  has  brain  fever.  He 
is  nursed  through  this  illness  by  Fire- 
fly, a  dancer  whom  he  had  formerly 
cured  of  pneumonia  and  who  had  never 
ceased  to  love  him  in  secret. 

F.  M.  Buckles  and  Company: 

The  Lunatic  at  Large.    By  J.  Storer  Clous- 
ton. 

A  young  physician  who  is  not  bur- 
dened by  an  overwhelming  practice  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  travel  with  a 
lunatic  Although  the  fee  is  very  al- 
luring, he  hesitates  to  accept  the  offer 
because  of  the  man's  homicidal  and  sui- 
cidal tendencies.  The  problem  is  solved 
by  a  friend  who,  himself.  £oes  as  the 
patient,  while  the  real  lunatic  is  placed 
in  a  private  asylum.  Matters,  which 
are  complicated  by  a  romance,  are  fi- 
nally straightened  out. 

The  Century  Company: 

Sandy.    By  Alice  Hegan  Rice. 

A  little  Irish  stowaway  on  a  large 
ocean  liner  coming  to  America  is  the 
hero  of  this  book.  His  guiding  star 
through  life  was  the  little  aristocratic 
girl  who  threw  him  an  orange  on  ship- 
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board,  and  although  his  winning  smile 
and  sterling  qualities  made  for  him 
many  friends,  she  always  held  first 
place  in  his  heart.  There  are  several 
other  characters  in  the  book  whose  ac 
quaintancc  is  worth  making. 

Woodmyth  and  Fable.     By  Ernest  Thomp- 
son Seton. 

Mr.  Seton's  last  book  contains  the 
sympathy  and  intimacy  with  his  forest 
friends  which  characterises  his  former 
works.  In  this  volume  the  author  is 
said  to  have  included  bits  from  Indian 
legends.  The  illustrations  and  decora- 
tions, by  Grace  Gallatin  Seton,  enhance 
the  interest  of  the  book. 

Robert  Grier  Cooke: 

Casual  Essays  of  the  Sun. 

A  selection  from  the  editorial  arti- 
cles which  have  appeared  during  the 
past  twenty  years  in  the  New  York  Sun. 
This  collection  covers  many  subjects. 
Among  them  are  Santa  Gaus,  The  Good 
Old  Times,  Famous  Men  and  Institu- 
tions, English,  The  Ladies,  The  Cup  that 
Cheers.  Those  editorials  of  ephemeral 
interest  or  of  controversial  nature  have 
been  excluded. 

Thomas   Y.   Crowell  and  Company: 

The  Minister  as  Prophet.    By  Charles  Ed- 
ward Jefferson. 

Although  this  work  is  primarily  in- 
tended for  clergymen,  it  is  said  to  con- 
tain suggestions  for  every  class  of  read- 
ers. It  deals  with  the  position  which 
the  minister  of  to-day  holds  in  general 
affairs,  and  the  attitude  of  the  world 
toward  him.  The  subjects  of  the  dif- 
erent  essays  are  The  Dimensions  of  the 
Work,  The  Three  Men  Involved,  The 
Growing  of  Sermons,  Form  and  Man- 
ner, and  The  Place  of  Dogma  in 
Preaching. 

G.  W.  Dillingham  Company: 

A  Royal   Knight.     By  Isabella  Macfarlane. 

A  tale  of  Nuremburg  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Emperor  Maximillian  is  dis- 
guised as  the  "Royal  Knight."  It  is 
said  to  be  a  pathetic  story  of  love  and 
self-sacrifice,  in  which  the  knighthood 
of  the  period  is  successfully  portrayed. 

Me  and  Lawson.    By  Richard  Webb. 

"  'Humpty'  Hotfoot's  little  run  in  with 
frenzied  copper,  amalgamated  gas  and 
scrambled  oil."  A  Western  Union  mes- 
senger boy  is  supposed  to  tell  the  story 
in  his  own  words.  Characteristic  illus- 
trations, by  Mr.  W.  W.  Denslow,  add 
to  the  humour  of  the  work. 


Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 

Lyrics  of  Sunshine  and  Shadow.     By  Paul 
Laurence   Dunbar. 

Many  of  the  poems  in  this  collection 
of  nearly  eighty  are  in  negro  dialect. 
The  volume  is  bound  in  green,  and  let- 
tered and  decorated  in  gold. 

Free  Opinions.     By  Marie  Corelli. 

A  collection  of  over  twenty-five 
papers  criticising  modern  life,  manners 
and  society.  Such  subjects  as  The  So- 
cial Blight,  The  Vulgarity  of  Wealth, 
Unchristian  Clerics,  The  Madness  of 
Clothes,  The  Power  of  the  Pen,  etc., 
are  dealt  with.  Most  of  the  essays  have 
previously  appeared  in  a  London  weekly 
magazine. 

The  Trial  of  Jesus.     By  Giovanni  Rosadi. 

A  book  written  in  reply  to  the  many 
criticisms  of  a  lecture  upon  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  trial  of  Jesus  Christ  which 
the  author  delivered  in  1806.  It  contains 
information  concerning  the  legal  and 
social  customs  of  the  time  and  portrays 
the  personality  of  Jesus.  "It  is  one  of 
those  great  preliminary  studies  that 
may  in  the  end  enable  us  to  see  in  its 
entirety  the  immense  force  of  Goodness 
and  Greatness  embodied  in  Him  whose 
name  is  constantly  on  our  lips,  and 
of  whom  we  yet  know  so  little." 

My  Automobile. 

A  small  volume  for  recording  the  dates, 
runs,  time,  distance,  weather,  roads, 
cost  of  repairs,  fuel,  guests,  and  other 
incidents  connected  with  over  fifty 
"runs"    in   an   automobile. 

The  Purple  Parasol.     By  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon. 

The  purple  parasol  is  the  cause  of 
great  mystification  and  disappointment, 
which  are  fully  atoned  for  in  the  final 
joy.  Five  full -page  illustrations  in  col- 
our by  Harrison  Fisher,  and  numerous 
decorations  by  Charles  B.  Falls,  give 
the  book  a  very  attractive  appearance. 

Doubleday.  Page  and  Company: 

Progress  and  Poverty.     By  Henry  George. 

An  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  industrial 
depressions  and  of  increase  of  want 
with  increase  of  wealth.  This  is  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  edition,  to  which 
a  medallion  portrait  of  Mr.  George  has 
been  added  by  his  son,  Richard  F. 
George. 

A  Publisher's  Confession. 

Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  magazine. 

James  Watt.     By  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Mr.  Carnegie  has  gathered  a  great 
deal  of  information  for  his  biography 
of  the  man,  whose  invention  enabled  him 
to  accumulate  his  weakh,  from  Scotland, 
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England,  and  elsewhere  It  is  said  that 
the  author  has  given  interesting  views 
on  business  and  success  in  his  comment 
on  the  famous  Scotchman. 

The  Mortgage  on  the  Brain.  By  Vincent 
Harper. 

A  tale  of  double  personality  under  the 
control  of  hypnotic  suggestion.  The 
brain  of  Lady  Torbeth,  the  beautiful 
wife  of  an  English  peer,  is  found  by 
two  scientists  and  a  physician,  into 
whose  hands  the  case  has  been  placed, 
to  contain  three  distinct  personalities. 
These  men  undertake  to  rid  the  woman 
of  this  disagreeable  situation.  For  ex- 
perimental purposes  the  young  doctor 
sacrifices  himself  to  science — all  recol- 
lections of  his  own  personality  are  taken 
from  his  brain  and  those  of  another 
man  substituted,  with  the  result  that  he 
assumes  the  personality  of  the  other 
man.  The  success  of  this  operation 
leads  to  a  like  success  in  the  person  of 
Lady  Torbeth,  who  is  relieved  of  the 
two  disagreeable  personalities.  The 
young  physician  undergoes  still  another 
operation  which  restores  him  to  his  old 
personality. 

How  to  Keep  Bees.  By  Anna  Botsford 
Comstock. 

A  handbook  for  the  use  of  beginners, 
"for  those  who  would  keep  bees  for 
happiness  and  honey,  and  incidentally 
for  money."  The  information  which 
the  book  gives  is  the  knowledge  derived 
from  the  practical  experience  of  the  au- 
thor.  There  are  over  thirty  illustrations. 

R.  F.  Fenno  and  Company: 

The  Crimson  Blind.     By  Fred  M.  White. 

A  detective  story  in  which  murder, 
mystery  and  love  surround  the  story 
of  a  ruby  ring.  Victor  Prout  has  made 
the  illustrations   for   the  book. 

Fox,  DuHield  and  Company: 

Old  Masters  and  New.     By  Kenyon  Cox. 

Essays  in  art  criticism.  It  is,  also,  a 
"series  of  appreciations  of  individual 
masters,  though  something  like  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  course  of  painting  since 
the  sixteenth  century  may,  perhaps,  be 
made  out  from  it."  The  earlier  masters 
included  are  Michelangelo,  Diirer,  Ru- 
bens, Rembrandt,  Pcrugino,  Veronese, 
Frans  Hals,  and  William  Blake.  Among 
those  of  more  recent  times  are  Burne- 
Jones.  Millais.  Whistler,  Sargent, 
Baudry,  Saint-Gaudens,  Meissonicr,  etc. 

The  Case  of  Russia.  A  Composite  View. 
By  Alfred  Rambaud,  Vladimir  G.  Simko- 
vitch.  J.  Novicow,  Peter  Roberts,  and 
Isaac  A.   Hourwich. 

The  titles  of  these  five  articles  by  the 
authors  in  the  order  named  above  are: 
The  Expansion  of  Russia,  Russian  Au- 


tocracy, The  Russian  People,  The 
Slaves,  and  Religious  Sects  in  Russia. 
The  nature  of  the  articles  are  explained 
in  their  titles. 

Funk  and  W agnails  Company: 

The     Marquise's     Millions.       By     France?. 
Aymar  Mathews. 

A  story  of  intrigue  in  which  an  Amer- 
ican girl  and  her  French  fiance  en- 
deavour to  obtain  possession  of  a  for- 
tune belonging  to  her  rich  aunts  and 
to  which  the  girl  is  sole  heir.  These 
two  old  ladies  are  determined  to  leave 
their  money  to  the  " Nineteenth  Louis," 
consequently,  the  hero  masquerades  as 
this  long-expected  sovereign  and  en- 
counters many  adventures. 

Harper  and  Brothers: 

The  Courtship  of  a  Careful  Man.    By  E.  S. 
Martin. 

To  be  reviewed  in  a  subsequent  issue 
of  The  Bookman. 

The  Club  of  Queer  Trades.    By  Gilbert  K. 
Chesterton. 

A  collection  of  a  half-dozen  stories. 
Only  those  persons  who  have  contrived 
some  unusual  means  of  earning  a  liveli- 
hood are  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
Club  of  Queer  Trades.  One  member  of 
this  club  undertakes  to  fit  every  one 
with  a  suitable  romance;  another  tries 
to  organise  repartee,  and  to  promote 
table  talk  and  drawing-room  conversa- 
tion, etc.    The  volume  is  well  illustrated. 

The   Second   Wooing  of   Salina   Sue.     By 
Ruth  McEnery  Stuart. 

This  collection  of  six  negro  stories, 
the  scenes  of  which  are  naturally  laid 
in  the  South,  takes  its  name  from  the 
first  story.  The  other  titles  are : 
Minervy's  Valentines,  Tobe  Taylor's 
April  Foolishness,  Egypt,  Milady,  and 
The  Romance  of  Chinkapin  Castle. 

Fond  Adventures.     By  Maurice  Hewlett. 

A  collection  of  four  tales  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  The  titles  are  The  Heart's 
Key,  Brazenhead  the  Great,  Buondel- 
monte's  Saga,  and  The  Love  Chase.  The 
third  story  is  said  to  be  founded  on 
facts. 

The    Worsted    Man.      By   John    Kendrick 
Bangs. 

A  comedietta  in  which  eight  girls. 
boarding  at  a  summer  hotel,  decide  to 
end  the  manless  state  which  exists  at 
this  hostelry  by  constructing  a  life-size 
worsted  man  from  an  afghan,  stuffing 
it  with  cotton.  By  means  of  a  famous 
spring- water  the  man  comes  to  life  and 
develops  into  an  excessive  flirt. 
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Sanna.    By  M.  E.  Waller. 

A  talc  of  Nantucket.  The  hero  is  a 
young  schoolmaster  who  comes  to  the 
island  in  search  of  his  parents,  of  whom 
he  has  no  recollection.  Here  he  not 
only  finds  his  mother  and  his  relatives, 
but  the  heroine, '  Sanna,  a  lovable  but 
wild  madcap  girl.  Various  pictures  of 
life  on  this  island  are  portrayed  in  con- 
nection with*  the  romance. 

Mr.  Pennycook's  Boy  and  Other  Stories.  By 
J.  J.  Bell. 

Various  incidents  of  child-life  on 
Glasgow's  streets  are  dealt  with  in  this 
dozen  of  stories.  The  collection  takes 
its  name  from  its  first  tale.  The  titles 
of  some  of  the  others  are  Wee  Rid  Heid, 
Biddy,  Tarn,  Green  Paint,  Poor  Pussy, 
The  Sunday- School  Soiree,  etc. 

Judith  Triumphant.  By  Thompson  Bu- 
chanan. 

The  basis  of  this  story  is  the  tale 
which  is  familiar  to  many,  of  the  He- 
brew girl  who  risks  life  and  honour  to 
save  Bethulia  from  the  Holofernes  and 
the  Assyrians. 

Hinds,  Noble  and  Eldredge: 

International  French-English  and  English- 
French  Dictionary.  Edited  by  Robert 
Morris  Pierce.  Editorial  Critic  of  French 
Pronunciations,  Paul  Passy;  Editorial 
Critic  of  English  Pronunciations,  George 
Hempl. 

A  volume  of  over  thirteen  hundred 
pages,  which  is  almost  equally  divided 
between  French-English  and  English- 
French  words.  This  is  the  first  in  a  se- 
ries of  uniform  bilingual  dictionaries  in 
which  the  pronunciations  of  the  words 
are  indicated,  and  in  which  like  phenom- 
ena of  all  languages  will  be  expressed  by 
like  symbols,  classified  by  like  terms  and 
treated  in  like  manner.  This  work  is 
especially  made  for  the  use  of  English- 
speaking  people. 

The  IJobart  Company: 

The  Medal  of  Honor.  By  General  Charles 
King. 

The  opening  scenes  in  this  tale  of 
love  and  war  are  laid  in  West  Point, 
but  several  of  the  principal  characters 
are  very  soon  called  to  the  mountains  of 
Arizona  to  furnish  protection  against 
the  Indians.  The  story  contains  the  de- 
scription of  a  noble  rescue,  which  is 
eventually  rewarded  with  the  "medal  of 
honour."  Treachery  plays  a  large  part 
in  the  plot  and  threatens  disaster  to 
more  than  one.  The  romance  is  inter- 
woven through  the  entire  tale. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company: 

The  Young  Folks'  Cyclopaedia  of  Natural 
History.     By  John  Denison  Champlin. 

A  volume  which,  at  a  moderate  price, 


attempts  to  include  in  a  single  volume 
"an  outline  of  the  entire  animal  king- 
dom, from  the  largest  mammal  down 
to  the  tiniest  insect.  .  .  .  The  aim  has 
been  to  be  universal  and  catholic,  both 
in  scientific  delineation  and  in  geo- 
graphical range."  There  are  about 
eight  hundred  illustrations. 

The   Merchant   of   Venice.     Edited   by    R. 
M'William. 

One  of  the  Temple  School  Shake- 
speare series.  It  contains  notes,  intro- 
ductions and  glossary  by  the  editor,  and 
six  illustrations   by   Dora    Curtis. 

Dramatists  of  To-day.     By  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  Jr. 

An  informal  discussion  of  the  signifi- 
cant work  of  Rostand,  Hauptmann, 
Sudermatin,  Pinero,  Shaw,  Phillips,  and 
Maeterlinck.  The  author  has  included 
chapters  in  which  he  deals  with  the 
standards  of  criticism,  and  with  our  idea 
of  tragedy. 

The  House  of  the  Black  Ring.     By  F.  L. 
Pattee. 

A  group  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  are 
the  people  with  whom  this  story  deals. 
The  plot,  which  is  set  in  a  valley  among 
the  Seven  Mountains,  has  its  origin  in 
a  family  feud.  As  usual,  the  heiress  of 
the  rich  family  marries  the  heir  to  the 
poorer  family.  An  impromptu  horse 
race  between  two  rival  lovers,  a  flight 
from  a  forest  fire,  a  witch,  a  haunted 
house,  a  secret  underground  passage,  a 
cave,  and  other  exciting  conditions  and 
adventures  enhance  the  interest  of  the 
story. 

The  Knickerbocker  Press: 

The  Haunted  Temple  and  Other  Poems.   By 
Edward  Doyle. 

A  collection  of  sonnets  and  poems  on 
various  themes.  The  author's  blindness 
furnishes  the  motif  for  many  of  the 
lines. 

John  Lane: 

Widdicombe.     By  M.  P.  Willcocks. 

A  romance  of  the  Devonshire  Moors. 
The  hero,  in  his  ambition  to  reform  the 
material  inequalities  of  society,  finds 
himself  temporarily  estranged  from  the 
woman  he  loves. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Child.     By  E.  H. 
Cooper. 

In  Mr.  Cooper's  latest  book  about 
children,  he  expresses  the  belief  that 
mothers  see  too  much  of  their  children 
to  properly  judge  their  characters  and 
requirements  for  upbringing.  Advice  is 
given  upon  such  subjects  as  prayers, 
lessons,  punishment,  play,  sickness,  etc. 
The  book  contains  numerous  stories. 
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The  Enchanted  Woods  and  Other  Essays  on 
the  Genius  of  Places.    By  Vernon  Lee. 

As  indicated  in  the  title,  this  volume 
is  comprised  of  essays  which  have  for 
their  basis  rambles  in  various  places. 
Among  the  many  points  of  interest  dis- 
cussed are  Pari*.  Trent.  Switzerland. 
Pisa.  Gascony.  Venice,  and  Arcadia. 
There  are.  also,  essays  on  such  subjects 
as  The  Motor-Car  and  the  Genius  of 
Place-.  In  the  Euganean  Hills.  The 
Cardinal's  Villa.  Nymphs  and  a  River 
God,  etc. 

The  Morals  of  Marcus  Ordeyne.     By  Wil- 
liam J.    Locke. 

Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
The  Bookman. 

Sir  Caspar  Purdon  Clarke.  Kt.    A  Personal 
Note  by  John  Lane. 

An  appreciative  article  following  the 
appointment  of  Sir  Caspar  Purdon 
Clarke  to  the  directorship  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art.  It  is  reprinted 
from   The   International   Studio. 

The  Women  of  Shakespeare's  Family.     By 
Mary  Rose. 

A  small  book  by  the  curator  of 
Shakespeare's  birthplace  at  Strat  ford- 
on- Avon.  It  deals  with  Mary  Arden, 
Shakespeare's  mother;  Joan  Shake- 
speare, his  sister;  Anne  Hathaway,  his 
wife;  Susannah  and  Judith,  his  daugh- 
ter-; and  Elizabeth  Hall,  his  grand- 
daughter. There  are  eight  illustrations 
from  photographs  of  buildings  and 
scenes  in  Stratford. 

The  Life  of  Cervantes.     By  Albert  F.  Cal- 
vert. 

A  volume  issued  in  commemoration 
of  the  tercentenary  of  the  publication 
of  "Don  Quixote.'  Several  portraits 
and  reproductions  from  early  editions 
illustrate  the  book.  In  addition  to  the 
life  of  Cervantes,  it  includes  proverb* 
from  "Don  Quixote."  chronological 
repertoire  of  documents  relating  to  the 
life  of  Cervantes,  a  bibliography  of  Don 
Quixote — Spanish  editions  and  English 
translations,  a  li*t  of  bibliographies  of 
Cervantes  arranged  chronologically,  and 
a  synopsis  of  the  editions  of  Don 
Quixote 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company: 

Adventure*    among    Books.      By    Andrew 
Lang. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume, 
which  is  made  up  from  old  articles  and 
papers,  Mr.  Lang  tells  the  books  he 
liked  and  disliked  when  young,  and 
gives  his  reasons.  There  arc  papers  on 
Stevenson,  Holmes.  William  Morris, 
Mrs.  RadclifTe.  Stoddart.  Smollett.  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne,  and  several  other 
writers. 


McClure,  Phillips  and  Company. 

Russian  Literature.    By  P.  Kropotkin. 

The  origin  of  this  work  is  a  series 
of  eight  lectures  delivered  in  March, 
190 1.  at  the  Lowell  Institute.  Boston.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  complete  history  of  Rus- 
sian letters  from  its  beginning  in  folk- 
lore and  mythology  down  to  the  present 
day.  Special  stress  is  laid  upon  such 
great  characters  as-  Pushkin.  Gogol, 
Turgueneff.  Tolstoy,  Gontcharoff.  Dos- 
toyevskiy.  Xekrasoff.  etc.  Prince  Kro- 
potkin says  that  in  no  other  country  does 
literature  occupy  so  influential  a  posi- 
tion as  in   Russia. 

The  Girl  from  Home.    By  Isobel  Strong. 

A  story  of  Honolulu,  the  scenes  of 
which  arc  laid  in  the  time  when  Kala- 
kaua  was  king.  It  portrays  the  court 
life,  as  well  as  life  among  the  common 
people  in  these  islands,  about  twenty 
years  ago. 

The  Wing  of  Love.     By  Katharine  M.  C 
Meredith. 

Satin,  the  heroine,  is  a  little  girl  who. 
on  "wings  of  love."  brings  success  and 
happiness  to  a  group  of  artists,  musi- 
cians, and  writers  dwelling  with  empty 
pockets  in  an  attic. 

Pardners.     By  Rex  E.  Beach. 

Alaskan  life  is  portrayed  in  these  ten 
stories,  which  first  made  their  appear- 
ance in  McClure's  Magazine.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  initial  story.  Pardners.  some 
of  the  titles  are  The  Test.  North  of 
Fifty-three.  The  Scourge,  The  Shyness 
of  Shorty,  The  Thaw  at  Slisco's.  etc. 

The  Golden  Flood.     By  Edwin  Lefevre. 

This  book  was  reviewed  in  the  April 
Bookman. 

Marriage  and  Divorce.     By  Felix  Adler. 

These  two  lectures  were  given  by  Dr. 
Adler  before  the  Society  for  Ethical 
Culture  of  New  York  City,  last  January. 
The  subjects  are  considered  from  a 
moral   and  spiritual   standpoint. 

Lady  Noggs.  Peeress.     By  Edgar  Jepson. 

Lady  Felicia  Grandison.  or  Lady 
Noggs.  as  she  insisted  upon  being  called, 
was  a  wilful  young  girl  whose  ridiculous 
pranks  caused  her  guardian  and  uncle, 
the  Prime  Minister  to  England,  no  lit- 
tle anxiety  and  trouble.  While  her  es- 
capades were  most  extraordinary,  they 
always  had  a  humorous  or  kindly  turn. 
She  flagged  the  North  Star  Express  and 
made  it  carry  her  and  a  tenant's  dying 
baby  to  a  large  hospital  in  London ;  ex- 
posed a  fake  jewel  robbery  by  the  Rus- 
sian Princess;  heartily  assisted  Billy, 
her  uncle's  secretary,  in  his  love  affair 
with  her  own  governess,  and  was  the 
promoter  of  many  other  interesting  ad- 
ventures. 
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The  Yellow  War.    By  "O." 

A  volume  of  dramatic  sketches  deal- 
ing with  the  personal  and  human  side  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  War.  Because  of 
his  political  and  personal  importance,  it 
is  said  that  the  author  was  able  to  see 
much  more  of  actual  fighting  than  the 
general  run  of  correspondents.  These 
sketches  originally  appeared  in  an  Eng- 
lish magazine. 

The  Troll  Garden.    By  Willa  Sibert  Cather. 

Seven  short  stories,  the  titles  of  which 
are :  Flavia  and  Her  Artists,  The  Sculp- 
tor's Funeral,  The  Garden  Lodpe,  "A 
Death  in  the  Desert,"  The  Marriage  of 
Phaedra,  A  Wagner  Matinee,  and  Paul's 

Case. 

• 

Alaska  and  the  Klondike.    By  J.  S.  McLain. 

•  The  author's  account  of  this  country, 
its  history,  its  resources,  and  its  prom- 
ises for  the  future  is  said  to  be  accurate 
and  trustworthy.  The  information  was 
obtained  while  visiting  the  American  and 
British  gold-fields,  the  island  districts, 
Nome,  the  fisheries,  the  Yukon  country, 
etc.,  in  the  company  of  the  Senatorial 
Committee  of  1903,  who  were  sent  to  our 
Arctic  possessions  for  legislative  pur- 
poses. The  book  contains  over  ninety 
illustrations. 

Religion:  A  Criticism  and  a  Forecast.     By 
G.  Lowes  Dickinson. 

The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  "to 
raise,  definitely  and  unequivocally,  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  religion  to 
knowledge."  The  chapters,  the  titles 
of  which  arc  Ecclesiasticism.  Revelation, 
Religion  and  Faith,  were  originally  pub- 
lished as  articles  in  a  magazine. 

The  Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden.    By  E.  P. 
Powell. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  "to  furnish 
a  thoroughly  reliable  book  for  those 
who  are  establishing  their  homes  on  the 
improved  basis  of  intensive  culture;  and 
especially  to  assist  those  who  are  es- 
caping from  the  confinement  of  city  life 
to  the  freedom  and  luxuries  of  sub- 
urban homes."  The  author  gives  advice 
as  to  what  kinds  of  fruit  are  best  to 
plant,  what  species  are  best  for  different 
localities,  what  methods  of  cultivation 
are  best,  and  what  are  the  best  ways 
to  avoid  and  fight  against  the  diseases 
and  pests  likely  to  attack  each  fruit.  The 
volume  is  well  illustrated. 

Little    Stories    of    Courtship.      By    Mary 
Stewart  Cutting. 

To  be  reviewed  in  a  subsequent  issue 
of  The  Bookman.   % 

The  Macmillan  Company: 

The   Bahama    Islands.     Edited   by   George 
Burbank  Shattuck. 

A  report  of  the  Bahama  Expedition, 


composed  of  twenty-five  scientists,  sent 
out  by  the  Geographical  Society  of  Bal- 
timore on  June  1,  1903.  The  object  of 
this  expedition  was  "to  investigate  the 
origin  and  natural  history  of  the  islands 
and  also  to  conduct  studies  along  lines 
intimately  associated  with  the  well-be- 
ing of  the  inhabitants."  Investigation 
was  made  in  the  geology,  paleontology, 
tides,  terrestrial  magnetism,  climate, 
soils  and  agricultural  conditions,  vegeta- 
tion, mosquitoes,  fishes,  batrachians 
and  reptiles,  mammals,  birds,  sanitary 
conditions,  commercial  geography,  and 
in  the  history  of  the  people  who  inhabit 
these  islands.  The  book  contains  a  hun- 
dred illustrations,   maps  and  diagrams. 

Problems  of  the  Panama  Canal.     By  Brig- 
adier-General Henry  L.  Abbot. 

From  an  experience  of  seven  years  of 
technical  study  of  this  subject,  Mr.  Ab- 
bot has  prepared  an  "unbiased  and 
truthful  statement  of  how  the  work  ap- 
pears to  a  retired  officer  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  United  States  Army,  who  has 
spent  his  life  in  the  prosecution  of  pub- 
lic works  confided  to  that  corps  "  The 
book  aims  to  cover  every  essential  ele- 
ment having  a  bearing  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  best  possible  canal. 

National     Administration     of     the     United 
States.    By  John  A.  Fairlie. 

An  account  of  the  administrative  sys- 
tem of  the  nation.  It  deals  with  the  gen- 
eral and  special  administrative  powers  of 
the  President ;  with  the  Senate  and  Con- 
gress; the  Cabinet  and  Its  Members; 
Administrative  Organization ;  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Treasury.  War,  Navy, 
Justice,  Post-Office,  Interior,  Agricul- 
ture, and  Commerce  and  Labour,  and 
Detached   Bureaus. 

War  of  the  Classes.    By  Jack  London. 

A  review  of  this  book  will  appear  in 
a  subsequent  issue  of  The  Bookman. 

History  of  the  United  States.    Vol.  I.,  1000- 
1660.    By  Edward  Channing. 

The  first  volume  in  a  work  which 
aims  to  trace  "as  an  unbroken  develop- 
ment the  founding  of  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies by  immigrants,  mainly  from  Eng- 
land, the  achievement  of  independence 
from  English  control ;  the  union  under 
the  Constitution,  the  growth  of  the 
United  States  territorially,  constitution- 
ally and  socially,  and  the  final  welding 
of  the  American  people  into  a  great  na- 
tion." 

A   Short   History  of  Venice.     By   William 
Roscoe  Thayer. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  "set 
forth  the  greatness  of  the  Venetians." 
Those  episodes  through  which  the  na- 
tional spirit  best  reveals  itself  and  those 
crises  which  mark  structural  changes  in 
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the  political  life  are  described  in  de- 
tail. There  are,  also,  portraits  in  out- 
line of  many  of  the  great  men  who 
wrought  the  destiny  of  Venice.  There 
are  five  maps  in  the  book. 

A   History  of  Modern  England.    Vol.  III. 
By  Herbert  Paul. 

This  book  will  be  reviewed  in  a  sub- 
sequent issue  of  The  Bookman. 

The  Four  Feathers.     By  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 
A    recent    popular    novel,    now    pub- 
lished in  a  cheap  paper  series  at  twenty- 
five  cents  a  copy. 

Moffat,  Yard  and  Company: 

Port    Arthur.     A    Monster    Heroism.     By 
Richard  Barry. 

A  story  of  the  war  in  the  Far  East, 
which  not  only  gives  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  this  siege,  but  also  presents  a 
detailed  account  from  the  first  attack 
on  Port  Arthur,  on  February  9,  1904, 
to  its  downfall  and  surrender,  on  Janu- 
ary 2,  1905.  The  book  includes  eighteen* 
illustrations  made  from  photographs  by 
the  author.  Further  mention  of  this 
work  is  made  in  the  Chronicle  and  Com- 
ment of  this  issue  of  The  Bookman. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons: 

The  Romance  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Juliette 
Drouet.    By  Henry  Wellington  Wack. 

A  selection  from  the  correspondence 
of  Victor  Hugo  and  Juliette  Drouet 
during  their  romance  of  fifty  years 
forms  the  basis  of  this  work.  Franqois 
Coppec  has  written  an  introduction  to 
the  book.  The  volume  is  copiously  il- 
lustrated. 

Free  Thinking  and  Plain  Speaking.    By  Les- 
lie Stephen. 

A  collection  of  some  of  the  earlier 
essays  of  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  originally 
published  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  in  1873,  but  for  a  number 
of  years  out  of  print.  Among  the  nine 
essays  are  The  Broad  Church,  Religion 
as  a  Fine  Art,  Darwinism  and  Divinity, 
Warburton,  Are  We  Christians?  etc.  In 
addition  to  these  the  Rt.  Hon.  James 
Bryce  and  Mr.  Herbert  Paul  have  writ- 
ten articles  on  Leslie  Stephen  and  His 
Works,  which  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  the  book. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons: 

Twelve  Stories  and  a  Dream.     By  H.  G. 
Wells. 

Comedy,  tragedy  and  prophecy  are  to 
be  found  in  these  stories.  Among  the 
titles  are  Filmer,  The  Magic  Shop.  The 
Valley  of  Spiders,  The  Stolen  Body, 
Mr.  Brisher's  Treasure,  The  Truth  about 
Pyecraft,  Jimmy  Goggles  the  God,  etc. 

Stingaree.    By  E.  W.  Hornung. 

A  series  of  ten  stories  narrating  as 


many  adventures  of  Stingaree,  the  mys- 
terious bushranger,  in  Australia.  While 
each  story  is  complete  in  itself,  there 
is  a  connection  between  several  of  them. 
Among  the  titles  arc:  A  Voice  in  the 
Wilderness,  The  Black  Hole  of  Glen- 
ranald.  The  Taking  of  Stingaree.  A 
Bushranger  at  Bay,  The  Honor  of  the 
Road,  etc.  Mr.  C.  W.  Lambert,  of  New 
South  Wales,  has  made  the  illustrations. 

By  the  Ionian  Sea.     By  George  Gissing. 

Notes  of  a  ramble  in  Southern  Italy. 
With  Naples  as  the  starting  point,  the 
author  describes  a  journey  which  in- 
cludes such  towns  as  Paola,  Taranto, 
Cotrone,  Catanzaro,  Squillace,  and  Reg- 
gia.  These  descriptions  are  not  limited 
to  the  topography  of  this  country,  but 
extend  to  the  many  places  of  interest 
here  located  and  to  the  inhabitants. 

Italian  Backgrounds.     By  Edith  Wharton. 

This  volume  of  nine  chapters  deals 
with  unfamiliar  Italy — phases  of  art  and 
architecture  which  a  majority  of  sight- 
seers usually  overlook.  Two  of  these 
chapters  describe  a  midsummer  descent 
from  Splugcn  to  the  Bcrgamasque  coun- 
try and  the  lake  of  Iseo;  two  deal  with 
the  "Sacred  Mountains"  of  North  Italy 
and  Umbria;  two  with  Parma  and 
Milan;  one  with  March  weather  in 
Italy ;  one  treats  of  a  Tuscan  shrine,  and 
the  last  chapter  gives  the  book  its  title. 

Following  the  Sun-Flag.    By  John  Fox,  Jr. 

After  waiting  in  Japan  for  seven 
months  for  the  Japanese  to  make  good 
their  many  promises  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  see  some  fighting,  Mr.  Fox  re- 
turned to  America.  This  volume  is  a  story 
of  his  failure  as  a  war-correspondent ;  it 
also  describes  Japanese  life  as  seen  by 
the  author  in  Tokio. 

Songs  of  the  Valiant  Voivode.    By  H£lenc 
Vacaresco. 

A  selection  of  songs,  tales,  legends 
and  folk-lore  for  the  first  time  collected 
from  Roumanian  peasants  and  set  forth 
in  English.  These  tales  are  "both  Latin. 
Dacian  and  Asiatic,  while  the  mysticism 
of  the  Slavonic  race  may  sometimes  be 
traced  in  them."  The  typography  of  the 
book  deserves  special  mention. 

The  Useful  Life.     A  Crown  to  the  Simple 
Life.    As  Taught  by  Emanuel  Swedenborg. 

Mr.  John  Bigelow  has  written  an  in- 
troduction of  some  length  to  the  book. 
The  work  consists  of  short  articles  on 
a  large  number  of  topics,  all  bearing  on 
the  general  subject  of  the  book. 

Jonn  of  Gaunt.    By  Sydney  Armitage-Smith. 

A  biography  of  the  King  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  Duke  of  Aquitains,  and  Lan- 
caster, Earl  of  Derby,  Lincoln  and  Lei- 
cester, and  Seneschal  of  England,  which 
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attempts  to  present  a  connected  account 
of  the  acts  of  a  great  historical  figure, 
to  analyse  his  admitted  ambition  and  to 
gauge  his  character."  The  volume  is 
well  illustrated. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company: 

Charles,  the  Chauffeur.    By  S.  E.  Kiser. 

A  story  of  recklessness  and  daring 
which  abounds  in  good-natured  humour. 
Charles  tells  of  his  "chawfing"  for  a  rich 
young  widow,  "a  game  little  lady," 
whom  he  has  even*  confidence  of  win- 
ning for  his  wife.  His  egotism  receives 
a  severe  shock,  however.  The  book  con- 
tains over  forty  characteristic  illustra- 
tions. 

Rose  of  the  World.  By  Agnes  and  Egerton 
Castle. 

Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  magazine. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Richard  G.  Badger: 

Poems.    By  Edward  Farquhar. 

An  extended  collection  of  verse  having 
the  three  general  themes  of  History, 
Man  and  Nature,  and  Devotion.  There 
is  an  additional  page  of  explanatory 
notes. 

A  Dauntless  Viking.    By  William  Hale. 

"This  story  of  the  Gloucester  fisher- 
ies is  a  conscientious  study  of  the  local 
life  and  colour  as  it  actually  exists.  .  .  . 
While  one  or  two  of  the  incidents  here 
described  are  founded  upon  fact,  the  ac- 
tion and  characters  are  wholly  ideal." 

Macbeth,  a  Warning  against  Superstition. 
By  Esther  Gideon  Noble. 

The  sub-title  of  this  essay  explains 
its  purpose. 

Oliver  Ditson  Company: 

Selections  from  the  Music  Dramas  of  Rich- 
ard Wagner.  Arranged  for  the  Piano. 
By  Otto  Singer. 

One  of  the  Musicians  Library  series. 
These  twenty-five  selections  are  taken 
from  Parsifal,  The  Dusk  of  the  Gods, 
Siegfried,  The  Valkyr,  The  Rheingold, 
The  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg,  Tris- 
tan and  Isolde,  Lohengrin,  Tannhauser, 
The  Flying  Dutchman,  and  Rienzi. 
Richard  Aldrich  has  written  the  preface. 
The  book  is  bound  within  heavy  paper 
covers,  also  in  cloth. 

Twenty-four  Negro  Melodies.  Transcribed 
by  S.  Coleridge-Taylor. 

These  melodies  have  been  amplified, 
harmonised  and  altered  in  some  other 
respects.  The  real  melody  is  inserted  at 
the  head  of  each  piece  as  a  motto.  The 
music  which  follows  is  a  series  of  varia- 
tions built  on  this  motto.  Booker  T. 
Washington    has    written    the   preface. 


The  volume  is  bound  in  cloth ;  it  is  also 
issued  in  paper  covers.  An  addition  to 
the  Musicians'  Library. 

Ginn  and  Company: 

Short  Stories  from  American  History.  By 
Albert  F.  Blaisdell  and  Francis  K.  Ball. 

Designed  as  a  supplementary  historical 
reader  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades 
of  our  public  schools. 

The  Story  of  Columbus  and  Magellan.  By 
Thomas  Bonaventure  Lawler. 

A  history  of  the  two  greatest  dis- 
coverers known  to  the  world.  The 
book,  which  is  well  illustrated,  is  adapted 
for  use  as  a  supplementary  reader  in  the 
last  three  grades  of  the  grammar  school. 

Selections  from  Standard  French  Authors. 
By  O.  G.  Guerlac. 

Educational.  A  reader  for  first  and 
second  year  students.  It  contains  vo- 
cabulary, notes  and  brief  biographical 
sketches.  The  editor  aims  to  give  the 
student  an  acquaintance  with  those  writ- 
ings which  really  constitute  French  lit- 
erature. 

The  Organization  of  Ocean  Commerce.  By 
J.  Russell  Smith. 

One  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
publications,  and  belongs  to  the  series 
in  Political  Economy  and  Public  Law. 
The  work  is  the  result  of  minute  study 
of  the  commercial  effects  which  the 
Isthmian  Canal  would  have  upon  the 
management  of  the  maritime  trade  of  the 
United  States,  and  upon  much  of  the 
commerce  of  Europe  with  Pacific  coun- 
tries.   It  is  bound  in  paper. 

The  Suffrage  Franchise  in  the  Thirteen  Eng- 
lish Colonics  in  America.  By  Albert  Ed- 
ward McKinley. 

The  book  aims  "to  present  the  dy- 
namic or  developmental  aspect  of  the 
subject  rather  than  the  analytic."  The 
author  has  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
growth  of  colonial  ideas  and  practices 
respecting  the  elective  franchise.  It  is 
one  of  the  publications  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  bound  within 
paper  covers. 

A  Practical  Commercial  Speller.  By  Eliza- 
beth F.  Atwood. 

Educational.  Especially  intended  for 
use  in  schools  where  commercial 
branches  are  taught. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company: 

The  Outlet.    By  Andy  Adams. 

A  story  of  cowboy  life  in  the  eighties. 
It  narrates  the  adventures  experienced 
while  driving  a  great  herd  of  cattle  from 
Texas  to  Dakota,  for  delivery  on  a 
Government  contract.  E.  Boyd  Smith 
has  made  six  illustrations  for  the  book. 
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The  Matrimonial  Bureau.    By  Carolyn  Wells 
and  Harry  Parsons  Taber. 

The  id*ra  of  a  matrimonial  bureau  oc- 
curred to  Miss  Esther  Adams  when  her 
German  maid  won  a  husband  by  send- 
ing one  dollar  to  one  of  these  agencies. 
Only  three  young  girl  friends  of  Miss 
Adams  and  such  men  as  she  chose  to 
inrite  to  her  house  were  to  be  consid- 
ered in  this  special  bureau,  however. 
While  her  guests  insist  upon  falling  in 
love  with  the  wrong  persons,  they  come 
out  even  and  she  is  happy. 

The  Eternal  Life.     By  Hugo  Munsterberg 

An  *5say  dealing  with  the  relation  of 
the  views  of  modern  science  to  a  belief 
in  immortality.  It  takes  the  form  of  a 
conversation  between  two  oid  friends 
a  iter  the  burial  of  a  common  friend. 

The  Far  Eastern  Tropics.    By  AH  erne  Ire- 
land 

Studies  in  the  administration  of  the 
tropical  dependencies.  The  subject  is 
dealt  with  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
limitations  nhich  are  created  by  the 
local  conditions  prevailing  in  each  de- 
pendency. Hong  Kong.  British  North 
Borneo.  Sarawak,  Burma,  the  Federated 
Malay  States,  the  Strait  Settlements. 
French  Indo-China,  Java,  and  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  are  among  the  dependen- 
cies described. 

Later  Poems.    By  John  White  Chadwick. 

This  collection  of  verse  includes  all 
of  the  late  Rev.  John  White  Chadwick's 
poems,  whether  published  in  magazines 
or  unprinted.  which  he  wished  pre- 
served. It  does  not  include  the  verses 
published  several  vears  ago  under  the 
title  of  "Book  of  Poems. 'Y 

Wasps,  Social  and  Solitary.    By  George  W. 
and    Elizabeth  G.    Pcckham. 

This  book,  to  which  Mr.  John  Burroughs 
has  written  an  introduction,  narrates  the 
wavs  of  wasps — the  v.  ay  they  build  their 
neMs,  catch  and  kill  or  numb  their  prey, 
and  fight  when  occasion  arises.  Descrip- 
tions are  given  of  the  Burrower-.  the 
Wood  -  Borer*,  the  Spider  -  Hunter*. 
Workers  in  Gay.  Ammophila  and  Her 
Caterpillars,  and  The  Great  Golden  Dig- 
ger: of  the  communal  life  of  wasps,  of 
an  island  settlement,  scn-e  of  direction, 
instinct  and  intelligence,  etc. 

Little,  Brawn  and  Company: 

The  Vision  of  Elijah  Berl.    By  Frank  Lewis 
Nason. 

A  review  of  this  bonk  appears  else- 
where in  this  magazine. 

Justin   Wingate.   Ranchman      By    John    H. 
Whitson. 

Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
The  Bookman. 


The  Outlook  BeautifuL    By  Lilian  Whiting. 

The  volume  is  said  to  be  the  outcome 
of  hundreds  of  letters  from  strangers 
referring  to  convictions  expressed  in 
several  of  Miss  Whitings  former  books. 
Some  of  the  subjects  discussed  are :  The 
Delusion  of  Death.  Realising  the  Ideal. 
The  Ethereal  World,  An  Inward  Still- 
ness, etc 

By  the  Good  Sainte  Anne.    By  Anna  Chapin 
Ray. 

This  story,  which  is  really  a  "senti- 
mental guide"  to  modern  Quebec,  is  here 
issued  in  a  new  illustrated 


Psyche.     By  Walter  S.  Cramp. 

A  romance  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
dealing  with  that  period  when  Tiberius 
went  to  live  in  the  island  of  Capri,  and 
with  the  attempt  of  Sejanus  to  make 
himself  Emperor  of  Rome.  The  arena 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  plot,  in- 
asmuch as  Psyche,  who  is  a  Greek 
danrer.  is  betrothed  to  a  charioteer  in 
the  Roman  circus. 

Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shcpard  Company: 

Miss  Billy.  By  Edith  Keeley  Stokely  and 
Mirian  Kent  Hurd. 

For  financial  reasons  Miss  Billy's  fam- 
ily found  it  necessary*  to  move  into  a 
poor  section  of  the  city.  Here  she  turns 
philanthropist  and.  although  she  lives 
in  Bonon,  succeeds  in  taking  a  prize  of- 
fered in  New  York  for  the  greatest  im- 
provement made  in  any  neighbourhood. 
The  story,  which  is  said  to  be  full  of 
humour  and  character  study,  contains 
six  characteristic  illustrations. 

The  Human  Touch.     By  Edith  M.  Nicholl. 

Although  the  scenes  of  this  novel  are 
at  first  laid  in  New  York,  they  are  soon 
changed  to  ranch  life  in  New  Mexico. 
The  story*  il'u-trates  the  affinity  of  the 
"human  touch"  by  which  man  and  wo- 
man are  drawn  together,  regardless  of 
any  hindrance.  The  main  plot  in  the 
tale  is  the  unexpected  opening  of  what 
was  thought  to  be  a  sealed  chapter  in 
the  hero's  life. 

At  the  Fall  of  Port  Arthur:  or,  A  Young 
American  in  the  Japanese  Navy-  By  Ed- 
ward  Stratemcyer. 

A  «tory  primarily  for  boys,  complete 
in  itself,  but  the  third  volume  in  the 
Soldiers  of  Fortune  series.  The  adven- 
tures of  Larry  Russell  and  his  compan- 
ion, who  have  some  thrilling  experi- 
ence v  are  narrated.  Eight  illustrations 
by  A  B.  Shute  add  to  the  interest  of 
the   story. 

Military  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts: 

The  Wildorncss  Campaign.    May-June.  1864 
The  fourth  volume  of  papers  of  the 
Military   Historical    Society  of   Massa- 
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chusetts.  These  papers,  sixteen  in  num- 
ber, are  for  the  greater  part  written 
by  various  army  and  navy  officials.  The 
campaign  of  May  and  June,  1864,  is  the 
general  subject  of  the  papers. 

L.  C.  Page  and  Company: 

The  Fair  Land  Tyrol.  By  W.  D.  Mc- 
Crackan. 

This  volume,  which  is  copiously  illus- 
trated, aims  "to  repay  in  a  measure  the 
friendly  reception  which  was  everywhere 
accorded  the  writer,  to  wish  good  speed 
and  long  life  to  all  the  dwellers  in  that 
greatly  blessed  and  beautiful  country,  as 
well  as  to  help  the  foreign  wayfarer  to 
a  true  understanding  and  full  enjoyment 
of  that  happy  land  Tyrol." 

Small,  Maynard  and  Company: 

Paris  and  the  Social  Revolution.  By  Alvan 
F.  Spnborn.  With  Drawings  by  Vaughan 
Trowbridge. 

A  study  of  the  revolutionary  elements 
in  the  various  classes  of  Parisian  So- 
ciety. The  author  has  endeavoured  to 
present  to  the  world  the  revolutionist, 
as  he  knows  him.  as  he  comprehends 
him,  and  as  he  finds  him.  Some  of  the 
subjects  discussed  arc:  What  the  Anar- 
chist Wants,  Oral  and  Written  Propa- 
ganda of  Anarchy.  Socialists  and  Other 
Revolutionists.  Those  Who  Starve, 
Those  Who  Kill  Themselves,  etc.  The 
volume  contains  over  seventy  illustra- 
tions by  Vaughan  Trowbridge. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

George  W.  Jacobs  and  Company: 

Historic  Dress  in  America.  By  Elisabeth 
McClellan. 

A  history  of  all  forms  of  costume  and 
its  appurtenances  worn  in  America  from 
the  time  of  the  earliest  settlers  to  the 
year  1800.  There  is  an  introductory 
chapter  on  dress  in  the  Spanish  and 
French  settlements  in  Florida  and  Louis- 
iana. Part  I.  is  devoted  to  the  Eng- 
lish colonists  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
while  wearing  apparel  for  the  men.  wo- 
men and  children  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury is  described  in  Part  II.  The  book 
contains  nearly  four  hundred  illustra- 
tions; some  of  these  are  in  colour,  pen 
and  ink,  and  half-tone  by  Sophie  B. 
Steel,  and  others  are  reproduced  from 
photographs  of  rare  portraits.  The  vol- 
ume is  bound  in  red  and  lettered  in 
white. 

The  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America: 

Jews  in  Many  Lands.  By  Elkan  Nathan 
Adler. 

This  book  of  travel  describes  the  au- 
thor's visit  to  Egypt.  Jaffa.  Jerusalem, 
Hebron,  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Jordan,  Sa- 


lomca,  Smyrna,  Aleppo,  Russia,  Persia, 
and  other  places  of  interest  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  Numerous  characteristic 
illustrations  enhance  the  interest  of  the 
work. 

/.  B.  Lippincott  Company: 

American  Thumb- Prints.   By  Kate  Stephens. 

A  collection  of  eight  essays  on  the 
general  theme  of  the  Mettle  of  Our  Men 
and  Women.  Some  of  the  titles  are 
Puritans  of  the  West,  The  University 
of  Hesperus,  Two  Neighbors  of  St. 
Louis,  The  New  England  Woman,  Up- 
to-date  Misogyny,  etc. 

Cambridge    Sketches.       By    Frank    Preston 
Stearns. 

A  volume  of  essays.  Among  the  per- 
sons described  are  Francis  J.  Child, 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  C.  P.  Cranch,  T.  G. 
Appleton,  Doctor  Holmes,  Charles  Sum- 
ner, etc. ;  such  subjects  as  The  Close 
of  the  War,  The  Colored  Regiments, 
Emerson's  Tribute  to  George  L.  Stearns, 
Leaves  from  a  Roman  Diary,  Centennial 
Contributions,  are  also  dealt  with. 

Samuel   and   the   Schools  of  the   Prophets. 
By  James  Sime. 

One  of  the  Temple  Series  of  Bible 
Handbooks.  The  book  deals  with  the 
Court  of  Eli.  Power  of  Jehovah,  Re- 
appearance of  Samuel,  Changes  in  Wor- 
ship and  Government,  Siege  of  Jabesh- 
Gilead.  Rejection  of  Saul.  Teaching  of 
Samuel,  and  Samuel's  Death  and  After. 

The  Accolade.    By  C.  E.  D.  Phelps. 

A  tale  of  Chaucer's  time.  While  this 
story  is  one  of  love  and  adventure, 
the  author  is  said  to  portray  the  habit 
of  life  and  the  thought  of  the  great 
Pilgrim's  days,  and  to  give  historical 
accuracy  to  the  plot. 

The  John  C.   Winston  Company: 

The  Quakeress.     By  Max  Adeler. 

The  scenes  of  this  story  are  laid 
among  the  Community  of  Friends  in 
Pennsylvania  in  the  days  x>f  the  Civil 
War.  The  heroine,  Abbey  Wool  ford, 
is  on  the  brink  of  an  engagement  with 
Friend  George  Fotherly,  when  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  young  Southerner  and  his 
sister  quite  reverses  things — the  South- 
ern girl  succeeds  in  completely  turning 
the  head  of  the  staid  Quaker,  while  Ab- 
bey's heart  surrenders  entirely  to  the 
young  cavalier.  Then  comes  the  war, 
and  with  it  disappointments  and  hard- 
ships. 

CHICAGO,   ILL. 

Paul  de  Ruyter: 

Speculative  Ventures.     By  Paul  de  Ruyter. 

The  purpose  of  this  little  brochure  is 
to  show  the  injustice  to  honest  men  of 
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the  ftoenj  alarm  winch  it  being  spread 
'sr«r  the  conazry  that  bsiiness  ventures 
vhjch  <>5tr  more  than  a  lor-  rate  of 
arc  frauds. 


grammes.    Toe  work  is  well  iCutnted 
with  portraits  and 


A.  C.  McClmri  and  Company: 

Letter*  U<*r.  an  Oregon  Ranch.    By  "Katha- 
rine/* 

Anther  book  dealing  with  pioneer  life 
in  Oregon.  These  letters  tell  of  the  cre- 
ation of  a  home  in  the  wilderness.  Thir- 
teen pictures,  in  tint,  illustrate  the  book 
and  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  scen- 
ery of  this  country. 

The  Flower  of  Destiny.  By  William  Dana 
OrctftL 

The  theme  of  this  romance  is  the  love 
story  of  Napoleon  III.  and  Empress 
Eugenie.  Special  mention  is  due  the 
typography,  the  decoration,  and  the  il- 
lustrations of  this  book. 

From  the  West  to  the  West.  By  Abigail 
Scott  Duniway. 

A  journey  across  the  plains  to  Oregon 
:s  here  given  in  story  form.  The  au- 
thor narrates  the  romantic  incidents,  as 
well  as  the  perils  and  hardships,  of 
travel  a  half  century  ago.  Mrs.  Duni- 
way claims  that  her  story  is  true  to 
life  and  border  history. 

An  Old  Man's  Idyl.     By  Wolcott  Johnson. 

"A  'middle-aged  love  story,'  describ- 
ing the  simple  happiness  of  a  romance 
which  was  none  the  less  ideal,  if  be- 
lated." The  first  part  of  the  book  deals 
with  the  life  of  the  children.  The  bal- 
ance is  devoted  to  his  honeymoon,  to 
which  he  goes  back,  and  to  the  episodes 
of  his  later  married  life. 

The  Athlete's  Garland.  Compiled  by  Wal- 
lace Rice. 

Said  to  be  the  first  attempt  in  any  lan- 
guage to  gather  together  verses  relat- 
ing exclusively  to  athletic  sports.  The 
index  includes  such  authors  as  Andrew 
Lang,  R.  L.  Stevenson.  Byron.  Words- 
worth, Kipling,  Dryden,  Emerson,  etc., 
as  well  as  many  less  familiar. 

Theodore  Thomas.  A  Musical  Autobiog- 
raphy. Two  volumes.  Edited  by  George 
P.  Upton. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Thomas  says  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  writing  an  auto- 
biography, or  anything  else.  This  work 
is  the  result  of  a  desire  to  retain,  in 
some  permanent  form,  his  programmes, 
which  represented  over  fifty  years  of  a 
very  important  part  of  the  history  of 
music  in  America.  The  second  volume 
is   devoted   to   this   collection   of   pro- 


W.  M.  Welch  Company: 

Duties  m  the  Home  and  Family.    By  Walter 
L 


The  one  object  of  the  author  in  pre- 
paring this  work  has  been  "to  develop 
and  establish  the  simple,  recognised 
duties  and  obligations  pertaining  to  life 
in  the  Home  and  the  Family."" 

Gtizenship  and  the  Duties  of  a  Chirm.    Bj 
Walter  L  Sheldon. 

A  book  "designed  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  the  young  mind  bow  to  apply 
the  fundamental  principles  of  right  and 
wrong  to  the  problems  of  Citizenship 
and  the  State."  It  is  not  meant  to  be 
read  continuously  but  to  be  studied  as 
lessons. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

The  Bobbs- Merrill  Company: 

Amethyst  Box.     By  Anna  Katharine  Green. 

The  disappearance  of  an  amethyst  box 
containing  a  tiny  flask  in  which  was  a 
single  drop  of  deadly  poison,  together 
with  the  sudden  death  of  the  person  who 
drank  the  drop,  furnishes  ample  mys- 
tery for  this  story.  Two  romances  are 
interwoven  into  the  plot.  The  volume 
appears  in  the  Pocket  Books  series. 

My  Own  Story.     By  Caleb  Powers. 

An  account  of  the  conditions  in  Ken- 
tucky leading  to  the  assassination  of 
William  Goebel.  who  was  declared 
governor  of  the  State,  and  the  author's 
indictment  and  conviction  on  the  charge 
of  complicity  in  his  murder.  This  auto- 
biography includes  not  only  the  story 
of  the  author's  boyhood,  college  days. 
West  Point  career,  experience  in  an  In- 
diana law  school,  short  married  life, 
and  political  history,  but  it  also  contains 
an  appeal  that  he  may  be  given  a  fair 
opportunity  to  present  his  case  before 
the  general  public,  which  he  is  confident 
would  result  not  only  in  his  release  from 
the  prison  from  which  the  book  is  writ- 
ten, but  in  clearing  his  name  from  the 
blemish  now  upon  it. 

Enchantment.     By  Harold  MacGrath. 

The  titles  of  the  five  stories  which 
make  up  this  collection  are:  A  Night's 
Enchantment,  the  adventure  of  the  lady 
in  the  closed  carriage;  The  Blind  Ma- 
donna, the  adventure  of  the  Golden 
Louis;  No  Cinderella,  the  adventure  of 
the  satin  slipper ;  The  Candidates,  an  ad- 
venture in  love  and  politics;  The  En- 
chanted Hat,  the  adventure  of  my  Lady's 
letter.  Issued  in  the  Pocket  Books  series. 
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Motormaniacs.    By  Lloyd  Osbourne. 

In  each  of  these  four  stories  the  auto- 
mobile has  materially  assisted  in  bring- 
ing the  romance  to  a  crisis.  The  first 
story  gives  the  book  its  name,  the  others 
are:  The  Great  Bubble  Syndicate,  Coal 
Oil  Johnny,  and  Jones.  The  volume  is 
issued  in  the  Pocket  Books  series. 

House  in  the   Mist.     By  Anna   Katharine 
Green. 

This  volume  in  the  Pocket  Books  series 
contains  two  stories.  The  first,  from 
which  the  book  takes  its  title,  is  the 
longer,  and  may  be  called  a  mystery  tale. 
The  second,  The  Ruby  and  the  Caldron, 
is  a  detective  story,  the  plot  of  which 
is  to  recover  a  valuable  ruby  which  has 
been  lost. 

The  Princess  Elopes.    By  Harold  MacGrath. 

The  scenes  of  this  story,  which  is  is- 
sued in  the  Pocket  Books  series,  take 
place  in  Germany.  The  only  way  for 
the  Princess  to  escape  marriage  with  a 
Prince  many  years  her  senior  was  to 
run  away  from  the  home  of  her  uncle, 
the  Grand  Duke,  who  was  forcing  the 
marriage  upon  her — this  she  did.  The 
arrival  of  '*  Prince  Charming,"  the  un- 
favourableness  of  his  suit,  but  his  victory 
in  the  end,  is  the  plot  of  the  story. 


CINCINNATI,   OHIO. 

The  Gas  Engine  Publishing  Company: 

The   Automobile   Pocketbook.     By   E.   W. 
Roberts. 

The  purpose  of  this  little  book  is  "to 
place  before  the  designer  and  the  op- 
erator, in  a  brief  manner,  a  few  general 
notes  on  the  design  and  the  operation 
of  the  gasoline  automobile."  The  au- 
thor, in  his  endeavour  to  make  the  work 
an  authority  on  the  subject,  has  con- 
sulted a  number  of  manufacturers  of 
various  parts,  as  well  as  instruction 
books  issued  by  automobile  companies. 


CLEVELAND,  O. 

The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company: 

Index.    By  Archer  Butler  Hulbert. 

As  the  title  indicates,  this,  the  six- 
teenth volume  in  the  Historic  Highways 
of  America  series,  is  an  index  to  the 
fifteen  former  volumes. 

CLINTON,  N.  Y. 

George  William  Browning: 

Odes  and  Elegies.     By  Clinton  Scollard. 

A  collection  of  seven  poems,  the  titles 
of  which  are:  The  Dreamers,  Lawton, 


On  a  Copy  of  Keats's  Endymion,  Elegy 
in  Autumn,  The  March  of  the  Ideal, 
The  Stars  of  Morning,  and  The  Oris- 
kany.  The  typography  of  the  book  de- 
serves special  mention. 


DAVENPORT,  IOWA. 

Investigation  Committee: 

Juggernaut.     By  W.  H.  Watson. 

The  sub-title  of  this  little  volume, 
which  is  Christian  Science  Exposed,  is 
explanatory  of  its  nature.  It  contains 
nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  illustra- 
tions, most  of  which  are  in  the  nature 
of  cartoons. 

MONETT,  MO. 

Clarence  K.  Dow: 

The  Rich  Man  in  Hell :  An  Awful  Mistake 
of  Preachers.     By  Theodore  L.   Harvey. 

A  work  written  in  defence  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Scriptures.  The  follow- 
ing selection  from  the  list  of  chapter 
titles  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  book:  Jesus,  the  Christ,  Was  in 
the  Hades-Hell;  The  Parable  of  the 
Natural  and  Spiritual  Man;  The  Para- 
ble of  the  Seventh  Day;  Why  Was  the 
Rich  Man  Tormented  in  Hades-Hell; 
The  Rich  Man's  Tongue,  etc 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Adair  Welcker: 

For  People  Who  Laugh.    By  Adair  Welcker. 

The  explanatory  sub-title  of  this  book, 
which  is  composed  of  a  number  of  short 
stories  on  different  subjects,  is:  To  be 
a  text-book  on  democracy  hereafter,  not 
only  for  the  Democratic  Party  of  the 
United  States,  but  now  is  such  in  many 
other  countries,  where  its  solvent  laugh- 
ter is,  to  a  greater  extent,  day  after  day, 
causing  things  not  democratic  to  melt 
and  to  vanish. 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

The  Gordon  Flagg  Company: 

Taper  Lights.     By  Ellen  Burns  Sherman. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  ap- 
peared under  the  title  "When  Love 
Grows  Cold."  The  following  are  some 
of  the  topics  upon  which  Miss  Sherman 
has  written  and  included  in  this  collec- 
tion of  eleven  essays:  The  Salt  Lake  of 
Literature,  Ethical  Balances,  Several 
Words  to  the  Wise,  Between  the  Lines, 
Nature's  Economics,  etc 


THE  BOOKMAN 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 

MONTH. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  six  most  pop- 
el*  r  n*w  book-  in  order  of  demand,  as  w>!d 
between  the  i*t  of  April  and  the  ist  of  May: 

NEW  YORK.  DOWNTOWN. 

1.  The    Marriage   of    William   Ashe.     Ward. 

(HzTptT.)      $I.fO. 

2.  Xancy  Stair,    Lane.     (Appieton.)    $1.50. 

3.  Constance   Trescot.     Mitchell.      (Century.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Rose  of  the  World.  Castle.  (Stokes.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Princess  Parses.    Williamson.     (Holt.) 

$1  50 

6.  At  Close  Range     Smith.  (Scribner.)  $150. 

NEW   YORK,   UPTOWN. 

1.  Pam.   von  Hutten.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

$1-50 

2.  The    Marriage  of  William   Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.     (Stokes.) 

$1  SO 

4.  Man  and  Superman.     Shaw.     (Brentano.) 

$125. 

5.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.    (Holt.) 

$1  50 

6.  Mysterious  Mr.  Sabin     Oppenheim.     (Lit- 

tle. Brown  &  Co.)     $1.50. 


ALBANY.  X.  Y. 

1.  The  Plum  Tree.     Phillips.     (Bobbs- Merrill 

Co.)     $150. 

2.  The  Purple  Parasol.     McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co. )    $1  25. 

3.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.    (Holt) 

$1.50. 

4.  The   Marriage  of   William   Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

5.  Song  of  Our  Syrian  Guest.    Knight     (Pil- 

grim Press  )     50c. 

6.  Sandy.    Rice,    f  Century.)    $1.00. 


ATLANTA.  GA. 

1.  The    Marriage   of   William    Ashe.     Ward. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&Co.)     S1.50. 

3.  Nancy  Stair.    Lane.     (Applet on.)    $150- 

4.  Billy  Duane.     Matthews.     (Dodd.  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1-0 

5.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.    (Holt.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Constance  Trescot.     Mitchell.     (Century.) 

$150. 


BALTIMORE.  MD. 

1.  Heda  Sand  with     Valentine.     <Bobbs-Mer- 

rill  Co  )    f  150. 

2.  The   Marriage  of  William  Ashe.       Ward. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.    (Stokes.) 

$1.50 

4.  Rose  of  the  World.    Castle.  (Stokes. )  $1.50. 
5_  Constance  Trescot     Mitchell.      (Century-) 

$150. 
6.  The  Fugitive  Blacksmith.    Stewart     (Cen- 
tury.)   $1.50. 


BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

f.  Sandy.    Rice     (Century.)     $1.00. 

2.  The    Marriage   of   Wiiiiam   Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.  1    $150. 

3.  The  Purple  Parasol.    McCutcheon.    (Dodd. 

Mead  4  Co.)    $1.23 

4.  The  Plum  Tree.     Phillips.     (Bobbs-Menill 

Co.  1     $1.50. 

5.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday.  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The   Sea   Wolf       London.      (Macmillan.) 


BOSTON.  MASS. 

1.  The    Marriage   of   William   Ashe.     Ward. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.     (Stokes.) 

$150- 

3.  Lady   Penelope.     Roberts.     (Page  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Black  Barque.    Hains.     (Page  &  Co.) 

$1  50 

5.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.    (Holt) 

$150. 

6.  The  Divine  Fire.    Sinclair.     (Holt.)    $1.50. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  The   Marriage   of   William   Ashe.     Ward. 

(Harper  )     $1.50. 

2.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.    (Holt) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Opal.    Anonvmous.  (Houghton.  Mifflin 

&  Co.  )    $1.25.  * 

4.  Nancy  Stair.     Lane.     (Appieton.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Fugitive  Blacksmith.     Stewart.     (Cen- 

tury.)    $1.50. 

6.  Another  Hardy  Garden  Book.    Ely.    (Mac- 

millan.)    $175. 


BUFFALO.  X.  Y. 

1.  The   Marriage   of    William    A>he.      Ward. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.    (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Sandy.    Rice.     (Century.)    $1.00. 
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4.  Mysterious  Mr.  Sabin.     Oppenheim.     (Lit- 

tle, Brown  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Rose  of  the  World.    Castle.  (Stokes.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Plum  Tree.     Phillips.     (Bobbs- Merrill 

Co.)    $1.50. 


CLEVELAND,  O. 

1.  The    Marriage   of    William   Ashe.     Ward. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.    (Holt.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Plum  Tree.     Phillips.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Prospector.    Connor.   (Revell.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Return  of  Sherlock   Holmes.     Doyle. 

(McClure,    Phillips  &   Co.)     $1.50. 


DALLAS,  TEX. 

1.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Plum  tree.     Phillips.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes.     Doyle. 

(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  For  the  White  Christ.    Bennet.  (McClurg.) 

$150. 

5.  The  Purple  Parasol.    McCutcheon.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.25. 

6.  Dr.  Luke  of  the  Labrador.    Duncan.     (Re- 

vell.)   $1.50. 


DENVER.  COL. 

1.  The  Masquerader.      Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$i-50 

2.  Rose  of  the  World.    Castle.  (Stokes.)  $1.50. 

3.  Nancy  Stair.      Lane.     (Appleton.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.     (Holt.) 

$1.50. 

5.  For  the  White  Christ.    Bennet.  (McClurg.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Circle.     Thurston.      (Dodd,   Mead   & 

Co.)     $1.50. 


DETROIT,   MICH. 

1.  The    Marriage    of   William    Ashe.     Ward. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.     (Holt.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.     (Stokes.) 

$150. 

4.  Constance  Trescot.     Mitchell.      (Century.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Return  of  Sherlock .  Holmes.     Doyle. 

(McClure,    Phillips   &    Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The    Indifference    of    Juliet.      Richmond. 

(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  The  Plum  Tree.     Phillips.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill   Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Sandy.     Rice.     (Century.)     $1.00. 

4.  The    Marriage   of    William   Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

5.  Hecla  Sandwith.     Valentine.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  For  the  White  Christ.    Bennet.  (McClurg.) 

$1-50. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1.  The    Marriage   of    William   Ashe.     Ward. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Plum  Tree.     Phillips.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Silence  of  Mrs.  Harrold.    Gardenhire. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.    (Holt.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Masquerader.      Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

1.  The    Marriage   of    William    Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.     (Holt.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Open  Road.    Lucas.     (Holt.)     $1.50. 

4.  The   Sea   Wolf.      London.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Constance   Trescot.     Mitchell.      (Century.) 

$150. 

6.  Nancy  Stair.     Lane.     (Appleton.)     $1.50. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  Sandy.     Rice.     (Century.)     $1.00. 

2.  Rose  of  the  World.    Castle.  (Stokes.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Plum  Tree.     Phillips.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.     (Holt.) 

$1.50. 

5.  For  the  White  Christ.    Bennet.  (McClurg.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Hurricane    Island.     Watson.      (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

r.  The  Fugitive  Blacksmith.     Stewart.     (Cen- 
tury.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.     (Holt.) 

$1.50.  ■ 

3.  Constance  Trescot.     Mitchell.     (Century.) 

$1.50. 
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2  The  Fr^r-et-t  Pa  wet.    W£!:a*nar>c     'Ho*t.j 

4  The  HarT-rt?  of  the  Sea      Grer.fa:!      'Re- 

*.  The  Garden  of  Allah.     Hxheni.     '  Stoke*.  > 

6,  The  A*jt//f/.o«raph7  of  Andrew  D.  White. 
Wh;te.     'Cerrt-2r7.>     $750. 


NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

r  The  Color  Line.  Smith.  'McGure,  Phil- 
lip* Ar  Co  ;     Ii  u> 

2  Th*  Marriage  of  William  Ashe.  Ward. 
< H'Atp+r  )    fi  v>. 

\  For  the  White  Christ  Bennet.  (McGurg.) 
Ir  '//. 

4  7  he  Prinress  Patsev  Williamson,  (Holt.) 
ti  *// 

$.  Keturn.    Mar  Gowan- Cooke.     (Page  &  Co.) 

6.  The  Hum  Tree.  Phillip*.  (Bobbs- Merrill 
Co.;     |iy>. 


NORFOLK,  VA. 

1.  Th*    Marriagr   of   William   Ashe.     Ward. 

'Harper  ;     $f  «o 

2.  1)%*  Clansman     Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

Ar  To.;     $f  50 
.1.  The   Krturn  of   Sherlock  Holmes.     Doyle, 
f  Mrniiri-     I1nllips  *  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Thf   Ma%rjiiiTad«r.      Thurston.      (Harper.) 

5.  The  Lion's  Skin     Wis'-,     (Doubleday,  Page 

6.  The  I,aw  of  the  fjind.     Hough.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 
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*  Harder       $:  =0. 


PITTSBURG.  PA. 

1.  Tl:e  P~c»«  Pa*se^    Wdiaz^os.     'Hoh. > 

2.  T=e^H-:-i<   of   the    Black    Ring.      Pattee. 

'Ho>-     $:.=c. 

3.  The  Maratrxi:  Myaerj.   Stever.5c-n.    (Holt.) 

$i.*o 
4  For  the  Wh::e  Christ.    Ben=e>  1  McOcrg.) 

Si. so. 

5.  The  Silence  of  Mrs.  Harrold.    Gardenhire. 

(  Harper. »     $1.50. 

6.  The   Nfarriage    of   William   Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)     S1.50. 


PORTLAND.  ME. 

1.  The    Marriage   of    William   Ashe.     Ward 

(Harper.)     Si. 50. 

2.  Sandv.     Rice.     ( Centura .)     Si. 00. 

3.  The  Plum  Tree.     Phillips.     <  Bobbs-Merrill 

Coj     Si- 50. 

4.  The  Orchid.     Grant.     (Scribner.)     S1.25. 

5.  The   Return   of   Sherlock    Holmes.     Doyle. 

(McClure.  Phillips  &  Co.)     Si. 50. 

6.  Constance   Trescot.     Mitchell.      (Century.) 

$150. 


PORTLAND.  ORE. 

1.  The  Conquest.    Dye.     (McClurg.)     $1.50. 

2.  Short  History  of  Oregon.    Johnson.     (Mc- 

Clurg.)    $1.00. 

3.  Constance  Trescot.     Mitchell.      (Century.) 

4.  The  Masquerader       Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 
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5.  The  Prospector.    Connor.    (Revell.)    $1.50. 

6.  The   Marriage   of  William   Ashe.     Ward. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

1.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.    (Holt) 

$1.50. 

2.  Rose  of  the  World.  Castle.  (Stokes.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Orchid.    Grant     (Scribner.)     $1.25. 

4.  Twelve    Stories    and    a    Dream.      Wells. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  The    Vicissitudes    of    Evangeline.      Glyn. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

1.  The   Marriage   of   William   Ashe.     Ward. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 

2.  Nancy  Stair.     Lane.     (Appleton.)     $1.50. 

3.  Sandy.     Rice.      (Century.)     $1.00. 

4.  A  Diary  from  Dixie.     Chestnut.     (Apple- 

ton.  )     $2.50. 

5.  The  Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Orchid.    Grant     (Scribner.)    $1.25. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

1.  The   Marriage   of   William   Ashe.     Ward. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Plum  Tree.    Phillips.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Constance  Trescot.     Mitchell.      (Century.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.    (Holt.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1.  The   Marriage   of   William   Ashe.     Ward. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Prospector.    Connor.     (Revell.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Masquerader.      Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes.     Doyle. 

(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Dr.  Luke  of  the  Labrador.    Duncan.     (Re- 

vell.)   $1.50. 

6.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.    (Holt.) 

$1.50. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

1.  For  the  White  Christ.    Bennet  (McClurg.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The   Marriage  of   William  Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 


3.  The  Prospector.    Connor.     (Revell.)  $1.50. 

4.  The   Sea   Wolf.      London.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Beverly  of  Graustark.  McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

1.  The    Marriage   of   William   Ashe.     Ward. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

2.  Nancy  Stair.    I,ane.     (Appleton.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.     (Stokes.} 

$1.50. 

4.  Long  Ago  and  Later  On.    Bromley.     (Rob- 

ertson.)    $1.50 

5.  The    Viscissitudes    of    Evangeline.      Glyn. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

6.  Captain  Amyas.    Wyllarde.     (Lane.)  $1.50. 


SPOKANE,  WASH. 


Ward. 


$1.50. 
(Holt.) 

Doyle. 


1.  The    Marriage   of   William   Ashe. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

2.  Nancy  Stair.     Lane.     (Appleton.) 

3.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson. 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 

(McClure.  Phillips  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  My  Lady  of  the  North.     Parrish.      (Mc- 

Clurg.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 


TOLEDO,   O. 

1.  Sandy.     Rice.     (Century.)     $1.00. 

2.  The  Purple  Parasol.    McCutcheon.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $i.2«;. 

3.  The  Plum  Tree.     Phillips.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The   Marriage  of   William   Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes.      Doyle. 

(McClure,    Phillips   &   Co.)     $1.50. 


TORONTO,  CAN. 

1.  The    Marriage   of   William   Ashe.     Ward. 

(Briggs.)     $1.50. 

2.  The   Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.  (Copp-Garke  Co.) 

$1.25. 

4.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.     (Briggs.) 

75c  and  $1.25. 

5.  The   Princess   Passes.     Williamson.      (Mc- 

Leod  &  Allen.)     75c.  and  $1.25. 

6.  The  Man  on  the  Box.     MacGrath.     (Mc- 

Leod  &  Allen.)    75c.  and  $1.25. 
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TUCSON,  ARIZ. 


i.  For  the  White  Christ.    Rennet.   (McClurg.) 
*i-5o. 

2.  The     Madigans.       Michel  son.       (Century.) 

$i-So. 

3.  The   Masquerader.      Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1-50. 

4.  The  Prospector.     Connor.     (Revel). )    $150. 

5.  The    Prodigal    Son.     Caine.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Loves  of  Miss  Anne.    Crockett.  (Dodd, 

Mud  &  Co.)    $1.50. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

1.  The    Marriage   of   William   Ashe.     Ward. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.     (Holt) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Sandy.     Rice.     (Century.)    $1.00. 

5.  The  Fugitive  Blacksmith.     Stewart.     (Cen- 

tury.)    $1.50. 

6.  Rose  of  the  World.  Castle.  (Stokes.)  $1.50. 


WORCESTER.  MASS. 

1.  The    Marriage   of   William   Ashe.     Ward 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 
a.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.     (Holt.; 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Orchid.    Grant.     (Scrihner.)    $1.25. 

4.  Sandy.     Rice.     (Century.)     $1.00. 


5.  Stingaree.     Horamig.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Lion's  Skin.    Wise.    (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 


From   the   above   list   the   six  best   selling 
books  are  selected  according  to  the  following 
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BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

FOIKTS 

1.  The  Marriage  of  William  Asbl.   Ward. 

( Harper. )     $1.50 284 

2.  The     Princess     Passes.       Williamson. 

(Holt.)  $1.50. 161 

3.  The    Plum    Tree.      Phillips.      (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)  $ijO 04 

4.  Sandy.     Rice.     (Century.)  $1.00 82 

5.  The    Clansman.      Dixon.      (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)  $1.50 68 

6.  The  Garden  of  Allah.   Hichens.  (Holt) 

?i-50  67 


JULY,     1905 


CHRONICLE     AND     COMMENT 


In  the  May  issue,  we  expressed  our  re- 
gret that  there  are  so  few  good  medical 
novels  and  that  so  few 
A  Medical  physicians     draw     upon 

Novel  their  professional  experi- 

ences as  material  for  fic- 
tion. Some  one  who  read 
these  remarks  of  ours  has  sent  us  a  medi- 
cal novel  entitled  The  Perverts,  which  ap- 
peared four  years  ago,  but  which  we  had 
never  happened  to  see  before.  It  is  the 
work  of  Dr.  William  Lee  Howardof  Balti- 
more, and  we  have  read  it  with  much  care. 
We  can't  conscientiously  say  that  it  fills 
the  bill,  but  it  certainly  has  some  points. 
It  relates  to  the  life  of  the  Newcomber 
family,  who  are  a  very  turbulent  and 
tempestuous  lot.  We  shouldn't  like  to 
live  next  door  to  them.  The  youngest 
sister  becomes  a  nun,  but  is  beset  by  an 
unfortunate  desire  to  tear  off  her  clothes 
and  yell,  which  makes  her  a  disturbing 
element.  The  brother,  Leigh  New- 
comber,  is  a  dipsomaniac,  although  a  man 
of  great  intellect.  He  has  married  a  girl 
named  Oberea  from  Tahiti,  though  she 
might  just  as  well  have  come  from  any 
other  place.  At  times  Leigh  Newcomber, 
with  no  preliminary  warning,  rushes  into 
a  barroom  and  calls  for  whiskey.  He 
pours  himself  out  a  full  glass,  swallows 
it  eagerly,  throws  a  half-dollar  on  the 
bar  and  says  to  the  bartender,  "Keep  the 
change."  But  the  bartender  says,  look- 
ing at  the  glass :  "Another  half-dollar, 
please."  It  must  have  been  a  large  glass. 
But  the  flower  of  the  family  is  the  other 
sister,  Mizpra.     A  good  deal  should  be 


pardoned  to  a  woman  afflicted  with  such 
a  name,  but  Mizpra  really  goes  beyond 
the  limit.  She  has  a  voice  like  a  man, 
black,  bristling  hair,  an  "anatomical  grin," 
and  huge,  coarse  hands.  This  makes  it 
the  more  surprising  that  when  she  walks 
in  upon  an  amiable  young  man  and  says 
to  him,  "Marry  me  to-night  at  eight 
o'clock,"  he  actually  does  it,  Mizpra 
spent  a  good  deal  of  her  time  in  studying 
bacteriology  and  practising  vivisection. 
She  was  unnecessarily  cruel  to  guinea 
pigs,  and  once  she  left  a  dog  strapped  on> 
his  back  in  a  trough  for  several  days- 
wit  hout  anything  to  eat.  She  was- 
secretly  engaged  in  cultivating  "deadly 
poisonous  germs,"  She  hated  her  brother 
Leigh  and  his  Tahitan  wife,  and  decided 
to  poison  their  little  child  by  sending  him 
a  silver  whistle  full  of  germs.  She 
bought  the  whistle  and  filed  its  edges  to- 
make  them  rough.  Then  she  covered  it 
with  diphtheretic  bacilli.  Somehow  or 
other,  diphtheria  didn't  seem  to  her  to- 
be  quite  bad  enough,  so  she  also  spread" 
on  some  germs  of  lockjaw.  Then,  doing 
the  whistle  up  in  cotton  wool,  she  posted", 
it  to  the  child,  after  which  "her  heart 
beat  with  joyous  expectancy."  Perhaps 
this  is  sufficient  to  give  some  indication 
of  what  the  book  is  like,  though  we  ought 
to  mention  that  the  child  did  not  get  the 
whistle.  Quite  as  remarkable  as  the 
story  is  the  vocabulary  in  which  the 
author  has  written  it.  We  have  selected 
a  few  specimens  by  way  of  doing  justice 
to  the  book.  Thus,  Leigh's  father  was 
"of  middle-aged  nubility."  Several  ladies   ' 
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in  one  of  the  later  chapters  indulge  in 
"gin  laughter."  In  a  church,  '"septic 
prayers  are  offered."  In  a  New  York 
slum,  persons  enter  "a  zone  of  offensive 
nidors."  A  clergyman's  necktie  is  "a 
bold,  big  affair."  The  Newcomber  chil- 
dren are  styled  "offsprings."  On  the 
whole,  it  is  a  great  book ;  and  if  it  repre- 
sents Dr.  Howard's  personal  observa- 
tions, he  must  in  his  time  have  seen  some 
very  moving  things. 


"We have  received  the  following  letter: 
Editors  of  The  Bookman. 

Dear  Sirs:  It  was  with  a  certain  mournful 

triumph  that  I  read  in  the 
M.Paul  Adam  June  Bookman  the  ihree- 
and  "Amanda  page  piean  of  praise  which 
of  the  Mill."  M.    Paul    Adam    sang   over 

Amanda  of  the  Hilt,  for  the 
fall  of  the  virtuous  is  always  a  pleasing  spec- 
tacle. However,  my  last  illusions  concerning 
magazines  of  literature  and  life  are  dead.  I 
had  supposed  that  The  Bookman  treated  the 
books  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company 
as  impartially  as  it  did  the  books  of  other  pub- 
lishers. Had  Amanda  come  out  serially  in 
some  other  magazine  and  been  printed  by  other 
publishers,  would  M.  Adam  have  taken  so  much 
of  The  Bookman's  space,  unless,  indeed.  The 
Bookman  printed  an  article  that  it  might  in  its 
inimitable  way  explain  M.  Adam's 'diction? 
Yours  very  truly, 

M.  H.  Vohse. 

While  we  have  repeatedly  said  that  we 


could  not  answer  for  the  opinions  of  our 
reviewers,  we  did  intend  in  this  instance 
to  print  a  few  words  of  comment  on 
M.  Adam's  article  in  the  number  in 
which  it  appeared.  The  matter  was  over- 
looked, and  we  are  glad  now  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  saying  that  we  included 
M.  Adam's  paper  not  on  account  of  its 
note  of  praise,  which,  indeed,  seemed  to 
us  excessive,  but  because  an  eminent 
French  critic's  view  of  one  of  our 
younger  novelists,  however  wrong  it 
might  be,  seemed  likely  to  be  of  interest. 
We  ourselves  surveyed  the  "three-page 
paean"  with  surprise  and  pleasure.  It 
occurred  to  us  at  the  time  that  there  was 
no  knowing  which  one  of  us  might  be 
taken  for  a  genius  if  the  judgment  rested 
with  amiable  foreigners.  Some  of  the 
queerest  selections  of  American  writ- 
ers have  been  made  by  them.  Tolstoy's 
choice  of  the  best  American  books  in- 
cluded one  or  two  that  few  Americans 
had  ever  heard  of  and  some  that  were 
very  sad  stuff.  Reading  in  translation 
or  in  an  unfamiliar  language  is,  so  far 
as  the  nicer  qualities  of  style  are  con- 
cerned, like  smoking  in  the  dark.  One's 
little  private  mental  translations  often  re- 
semble the  prose  of  the  "books  of  the 
opera."  The  main  thoughts,  purpose, 
plot,  are  what  strike  the  foreign  reader, 
and  when  thus  stripped  to  their  bare 
bones  books  lose  their  distinctions  of 
rank.  Not  to  imply  that  we  have  a  poor 
opinion  of  Amanda.  It  is  a  good  story 
as  stories  go,  and  we  stoutly  maintain 
that  in  the  present  literary  puddle 
Amanda  is  no  small  toad,  but  in  any  long 
view  of  literature  the  Amandas,  along 
with  most  other  novels  of  the  day,  are, 
we  fear,  invisible,  and  the  fact  that  it 
displays  to  M.  Adam  "an  art  which 
ranks  with  the  best  in  the  literature  of 
this  new  century"  tells  us  more  about 
M.  Adam  than  it  does  about  the  book. 
We  own  that  we  were  excited  somewhat 
by  his  discovery  of  genius  so  near  us,  but 
had  he  picked  out  a  novel  issued  by  an- 
other publisher  we  believe  we  should 
have  allowed  him  as  strong  adjectives 
and  an  equal  space.  A  foreign  opinion 
of  us  is  interesting  sometimes  because  it 
is  right  and  sometimes  because  it  seems 
so  singular  that  any  human  being  can 
entertain  it. 
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"Subtle  humour,   erudition,   imagery, 
and  the  spirit  of  good  cheer,  all  clothed 

with   the   philosophy   of 
The  "Sun's"        finding   the   bright   side 

Essays.  °*  th™g*  *?  ^  Phaf 

of    humanity      are    the 

qualities  which,  according 
to  the  modest  "Foreword,"  will  be  found 
in  a  volume  of  editorial  articles  entitled 
The  Casual  Essays  of  the  Sun.  For 
many  years  the  smart  writing  on  the  edi- 
torial page  of  the  New  York  Sun  has 
been  the  wonder  of  a  certain  class  of 
Americans.  It  is  hard  to  define  that 
•class,  but  we  conceive  its  members  as 
saying,  "For  humour  give  us  Mr.  Dana's 
bright  young  men,  and  for  originality 
:give  us  Mr.  Elbert  Hubbard."  They  are 
hardy,  unsuspicious,  inclined  to  take  the 
will  for  the  deed,  and  admiring  constancy 
in  a  writer  more  than  any  other  virtue. 
They  found  as  the  years  passed  that  the 
•editorial  page  of  the  Sun  could  be  trusted 
to  say  about  the  same  sort  of  things  on 
the  same  class  of  subjects  (other  than 
political).  They  could  count  on  it  for 
the  humour  of  grotesque  names — Pod 
Dismuke,  Dink  Botts  and  Abe  Slupsky; 
for  the  humour  of  obviouslv  ironic  de- 

w 

scription — the  Sacred  Codfish  and  the 
Ancient  and  Honourable  Company  of 
Artillery ;  for  the  obviously  funny  thing — 
the  mother-in-law,  the  woman's  pocket, 
the  hair-pin;  for  the  jocosity  of  the 
coined  polysyllabic  word;  for  the  bur- 
lesque praise  of  illiterate  poetry  or  rhap- 
sodical prose — J.  Gordon  Coogler,  Dithy- 
ramb Dick;  for  the  facetious  nickname, 
Larry  Godkin,  Sambo  Bowles;  in  short, 
they  could  count  on  the  Sun  for  the  main 
ingredients  of  the  popular  American 
humorous  style.  It  could  be  hyperboli- 
cal with  a  straight  face  for  a  column  at  a 
stretch.  It  could  poke  fun  with  a  ten- 
foot  pole.  Its  command  of  mock  gravity 
was  absolute,  and  it  understood  the  me- 
chanics of  incongruity.  Indeed,  so  per- 
fect was  it,  according  to  rule,  and  so 
thoroughly  national,  that  on  ceasing  to 
read  it,  some  years  ago,  we  felt  we  were 
growing  old  and  blase,  or  what  was 
worse,  un-American. 


The  present  volume  represents  admi- 
rably the  editorial  page  of  the  Sun  in  its 


lighter    mood    during    the 
years.    The  "Honourables" 
There  is  frequent  reference 
There  is  the  Boston  joke, 
joke,  the  Philadelphia  joke, 
expansive  article  on  Woman 
girls." 


last  twenty 
are  all  here, 
to  whiskers, 
the  Chicago 
There  is  the 
and  on  "our 


No  war  on  feminine  beauty  can  ever  be 
popular.  We  take  off  our  hats  to  the  ladies. 
The  Sun  shines  for  them. 


"What  is  woman  for?"  She  is  for  soul, 
for  thought,  for  love,  for  bewitchment,  for 
romance,  for  beauty,  and  for  man.  She  is 
for  this  world  and  for  other  worlds.  She  is 
for  all  time  and  for  after  time.  She  is  for 
memory  and  for  hope.  She  is  for  dreams 
beauteous.   .    .    . 

There  is  the  Hon.  James  Elmore,  "who 
will  go  down  the  ages,"  and  there  is  the 
Hon.  Abel  Zinzenkooper,  "the  Silver 
Singer  of  the  Ozarks."  There  is  the 
serio-comic  juxtaposition  of  the  grandi- 
ose and  the  homely,  the  dignified  and  the 
slangy.  There  is  the  short  arrestive  sen- 
tence :  "Time  is  an  ass"  begins  one  essay ; 
"Mathematics  is  an  ass"  ends  another. 
There  are  the  strongest  idiomatic  inten- 
tions and  all  the  signs  of  phraseological 
endeavour.  There  is  above  all  humorous 
irony,  spacious,  continuous,  impossible  to 
miss: 

Cooglers  and  Moores,  Saylers  and  Elmores, 
all  skalds  and  songwriters,  have  to  take  a 
back  seat  in  the  choir.  Compared  with  Dick, 
they  are  as  a  squash-pipe  to  Bach,  as  a  mouse's 
squeak  to  the  music  of  the  spheres.  Yet  the 
Poet  of  the  Bogs  is  meritorious  enough  in 
his  way.  His  most  famous  stanza  murmurs 
like  the  dove,  and  a  gentle  languor  drips  from 
its  too  feminine  rhymes,  while  manly  decision 
sparkles  in  their  masculine  followers. 

***** 

The  Hon.  N.  K.  Fairbanks  goes  by  with 
simple  but  beautiful  side  whiskers,  such  as 
Cupid  or  a  young  angel  would  be  glad  to  have 
for  wings.  Peris  of  paradise  and  naiads  of  the 
lakeside  pass  by  in  bright  ranks  and  to  stately 
measures.  Supper  is  had,  and  now  comes  the 
inevitable  end,  thinking  whereof  the  Hon.  Syl- 
vanus  F.  Bill  is  splashed  as  to  his  tender  nose 
with  drops  of  vague  regret. 
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Brightness  at  any  cost  has  always  been 
the  precept  of  the  Sun.  It  has  taught  its 
writers  the  paramount  duty  of  seeming 
to  shine,  and  so  devoted  are  thev  that 
they  will  sacrifice  everything  to  it — even 
their  own  sense  of  humour  to  what  they 
conceive  to  be  other  people's.  There  are 
few  signs  in  these  essays  that  any  one 
was  writing  as  he  actually  felt.  The 
basis  of  each  is  not,  I  am  amused,  but  I 
must  be  amusing,  and  before  this  awful 
solar  imperative  down  goes  each  loyal 
personality.  There  is,  of  course,  a  "point 
of  view,"  but  it  is  institutional. 


The  compiler  of  this  book  takes  credit 
for   having   omitted    all    articles   which 
have  to  do  with  political  or  public  events. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  judicious  collec- 
tion of  political  articles  from  the  Sun 
would  have  been  infinitely  more  amusing 
and  instructive  than  the  volume  now  be- 
fore us.     Such  a  collection  would  illus- 
trate, first  of  all,  the  surprising  voltes 
and  demivoltes  and   somersaults  which 
the  Sun  has  editorially  executed  during 
the  past  thirty  years,  and  also,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  it  would  serve  as  an  object 
lesson  on  the  mutability  of  newspaper 
opinion.    We  can  see  in  our  mind's  eye 
a  volume  of  Sun  editorials  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  make  the  casual 
reader  sit  up  and  rub  his  eyes.    Thus  one 
or  two  editorials  written  in  the  seventies 
might  be  printed  to  show  the  Sun's  opin- 
ion of  the  late  C.  P.  Huntington  as  a  land 
pirate,  a  railroad  shark  and  plunderer  of 
the  government,  followed  by  the  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Sun  on  the  day 
of  Mr.  Huntington's  funeral  three  years 
ago,  instinct   with   awe  and   reverential 
admiration  for  so  great  and  good  and 
honourable    a    gentleman.      The    Sun's 
early    eulogies    of    Tweed    and    Croker 
would  be  followed  closely  by  the  Sun's 
later  condemnation   of  these   predatory 
persons.     The  Sun's  nomination  of  the 
Hon.  David  Bennett  Hill  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1892,  and  its  description  of  him 
as  an  illustrious  and  broad-minded  states- 
man, would  face  an  editorial  from  the 
Sun  of  1004  describing  the  same  person 
as  a  peanut  politician.    The  Sun's  fleers 
at  Mr.  Scth  Low  in  1897  would  neatly 
balance  its  commendation  of  him  in  1901. 


Its  insulting  allusions  to  Mr.  Cleveland 
as  "the  Stuffed  Prophet"  in  1891  might 
lead  up  naturally  to  its  praise  of  him  in 
1904  as  an  able  and  conservative  leader. 
Side  bv  side  with  its  sneers  at  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley  from  1892  until  1896  would  be 
placed  its  canonisation  of  him  after  1897. 
Perhaps  most  interesting  of  all  as  a  study 
in  violent  contrasts,  would  be  some  of  its 
editorials  in  January  and  February  of 
1904,  ridiculing  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  an  ego- 
ist, a  socialist,  a  brash  and  unsafe  youth, 
followed  closelv  bv  some  extracts  written 
in  July  of  the  same  year  to  urge  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Presidency.  But  whv  extend 
the  catalogue?  Such  a  book  will  prob- 
ably never  be  compiled:  only,  if  it  were 
compiled,  we  should  like  to  see  a  long 
and  thoughtful  review  of  it  in  the  New 
York  Sun. 


Exactly  two  years  ago,  Dr.  Weir  Mit- 
chell made  public  the  fact  that  he  was 

engaged  in  the  study  of 
what     he     then     called 
iElurophobia.       "Cat-Fear" — that      curi- 
ous feeling  of  repulsion 
which  many  persons  ex- 
perience at  the  sight  or  even  at  the  unseen 
presence  of  a  cat.     We  felt  a  good  deal  of 
interest  in  this  matter,  not  because  we 
are  personally  troubled  by  Cat-Fear,  but 
because  the  thing  itself  is  very  interest- 
ing and  because  we  had  some  theories  of 
our  own  upon  the  subject.    Likewise,  we 
thought  it  a  pity  that  this  odd  neurotic 
obsession  should  lack  a  scientific  name. 
Therefore,  in  The  Bookman  for  June. 
1903,  we  coined  the  word  ".Silurophobia." 
and  suggested  it  as  an  adequate  term  for 
Cat-Fear.     Dr.   Mitchell  has  now  pub- 
lished in  a  medical  journal  the  results  of 
his  researches  on  this  topic,  and  we  ob- 
serve that  he  has  adopted  the  name  JElu- 
rophobia.     He  has  not,  however,  given 
us  any  credit  for  it,  as  we  think  he  should 
have  done.    We  are  rather  pleased  with 
that  particular  word.     We  never  coined 
but  two  words.    This  is  one  of  them,  and 
the  other  is  the  adjective  "hyocephalous," 
which  is  a  euphemism  that  comes  in  very 
conveniently  when  talking  about  English- 
men.    We  just  note  this  little  circum- 
stance as  a  matter  of  record,  and  desire  it 
to  be  considered  a  mild  protest. 
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Only  last  month  in  these  columns  we 
were  saying  how  golf  was  disappearing 

from  current  fiction  and 
"John  how  difficult  it  would  be 

Henry  for  a  writer  to  make  the 

Smith."  game  interesting  through 

a  novel  of  the  conven- 
tional length.  Now  Mr.  Frederick  Up- 
ham  Adams's  John  Henry  Smith  appears, 
and  all  we  can  do  is  to  take  back,  as 
gracefully  as  possible,  nearly  everything 
that  we  said.  Mr.  Upham's  book  is  a 
novelof  the  conventional  length.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  minor  diversions,  it  is 
golf  from  beginning  to  end,  and  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting.  In  fact,  the  first 
part  of  the  story  is  extraordinarily  clever, 
but  this  is  not  maintained,  and  there  are 
times,  after  the  first  hundred  pages,  when 
the  element  of  horseplay  palls. 


"Grizzly  Adams."  as  Mr.  Adams  is 
widely  known  among  literary  people,  was 
once  a  member  of  the  famous  White- 
chapel  Club  of  Chicago,  which  included 
on  its  roll  George  Ade.  Finley  P.  Dunne, 
Brand  Whit  lock,  Arthur  Henry,  Opie 
Read,  W.  W.  Denslow  and  Ben  King. 


The  Whitechapel  Club  was  for  years  a 
literary  resort,  and  constituted  itself  the 
reception  committee  for  every  literary 
celebrity  that  came  along.  Certain  pas- 
sages in  John  Henry  Smith  will  remind 
his  friends  of  the  time  when  the  White- 
chapel Club  nominated  him  as  its  candi- 
date for  Mayor  of  Chicago.  The  nomi- 
nation was  made  as  a  joke,  but  it  turned 
out  seriously  for  one  of  the  candidates. 
Prior  to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Adams 
there  were  four  candidates  in  the  field- 
Carter  Harrison,  Sr.,  Dewitt  C.  Creigier, 
Hempstead  Washburn  and  Elmer  Wash- 
burn. It  was  a  red-hot  fight.  H.  C. 
Chatfield -Taylor  nominated  Mr.  Adams 
as  an  independent  candidate ;  tickets  were 
printed,  and  the  members  of  the  club  had 
great  fun  with  their  burlesque  of  the 
campaign.  When  the  votes  were  counted, 
it  developed  that  Mr.  Adams  had  re- 
ceived eight  hundred,  most  of  them 
drawn  from  Creigier.  who  was  defeated 
by  Hempstead  Washburn  by  a  plurality 
of  less  than  four  hundred  votes.  The 
platform  on  which  the  Whitechapel 
nominee  conducted  this  famous  cam- 
paign was  "no  water,  no  gas  and  no 
police." 
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A    iswfc    finv-    ago    we    were    losing 
»a*'iaiiy  'jvkT  a  french  almanac.     It  was 
published  an*!  circulated 
C***rnt«f  *f*  ,h"  WW*?*  ***«- 

WMUrU*.  ",m« .  *    ^"am    patent 

nwffcine,  and  in  its.  gen- 
eral appearance  and  con- 
tent) it  did  not  greatly  differ  from  those 
alir.ana'  *  which  year  after  year  arc  to  be 
found  in  w<  many  American  country  homes. 
'Jlcfi-  /.'-ri-  the  usual  trite  proverbs,  the 
Usual  joke,  and  the  usual  event  in  his- 
tory to  t<e  aw-iated  with  «u-h  day  of  the 
year.  'I  hi*  last  feature  caused  us  to  turn 
to  June  ifcih,  which  dav  in  ihevcarof  1815 
v,in.e,w-d  the  final  rollaj.se  of  the  Na- 
poleonic Kagles.  'I  hat  event  was  re- 
(ord'-'l  in  the  following  manner: 

t>„  i\„-  .lay.  in  1X15.  th-  Kmfipror  N>H»>n 
rlef-M")  ll,-  Allies  H<  the  Flaltlr  of  Waterloo. 
t,m  >,»>!«  I',  il„-  fvl  lli.it  iu.  retreat  was  rut 
.,11  l,y  lli-  I'm  <i;n,  Kitiirral,  Bliirher.  the  Km- 
jH-roi  v.a.  o,l,l„-,|  -,S  the  fruit-  „f  hi-  victory. 


call*  a  story  01  the  great  battle  which  we 
once  came  aero**  in  a  Iit:".e  f»>  k  designed 
for  the  use  of  IMgian  sch-»i  children. 
To  appreciate  this  anecdote  to  the  full,  it 
must  I*  remembered  that  the  handful  of 
Belgian  troops  which  participated  in  the 
campaign  covered  themselves  with  any- 
thing hut  glory,  being  completely  broken 
by  Xey's  first  attack  at  Ligny.  and  scur- 
rying lock  pell-mell  to  Brussels  in  a 
veritable  same  qui  (■t-.it.  The  anecdote, 
however,  gives  a  very  different  impres- 
sion. It  tells  of  Napoleon  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  battle  calling  an  aide-de-camp 
and  asking  information  aVmt  the  forces 
of  the  allies. 


■There  are  sever 
ii'ler  Wellington.' 
The  Emperor  sn 

"That  little  En*] 

"And    Blucher. 


■  th»u«nc 
«gan  the 


!    BrilUh   I 


with     hi*    thir 


the   Kronen  almanac  re- 
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British 
Reticence. 


"I  hold  them  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand," 
said   Napoleon  with  serenity. 

"And,  Sire."  added  the  aide,  "there  is  also 
a  regiment  of  Belgians." 

The  countenance  of  the  Emperor  became 
anxious  and  overcast.  He  looked  gloomily  and 
thoughtfully  over  the  field  and  shook  his  head. 

"Aha."  he  said  gravely.  "It  seems  that  1 
must  be  very  careful." 


But  the  art  of  euphemism  in  recording 
events  of  history  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  Continental  side 
of  the  channel.  Thacke- 
ray spoke  of  the  picture 
he  found  to  be  so  popu- 
lar in  Scotch  taverns,  a 
painting  entitled  "The  Battle  of  Water- 
loo." A  lone,  kilted  Highlander,  waving 
a  sword  about  his  head — that  was  all ; 
the  Caledonian  conception  of  the  great 
battle  going  no  farther.  If  you  will  take 
up  the  average  one-volume  history  of 
England,  designed  for  the  instruction 
and  edification  of  English  youth,  the 
chances  are  that  you  will  find  that  the 
historian  has  seen  fit  to  ignore  entirely 
that  little  unpleasantness  which  began  in 
1775  along  a  road  in  Massachusetts  and 
ended  eight  years  later  on  a  peninsula  in 
Virginia.  In  a  vague  sentence  you  may 
be  told  that  about  this  time  England  lost 
her  American  colonies,  but  why  should 
the  stoutly  loyal  British  historian  con- 
cern himself  with  such  trifles  as  Prince- 
ton, Trenton,  Saratoga,  or  Yorktown,  or 
the  naval  exploits  of  Captain  Paul  Jones  ? 
Nor  in  dealing  with  England's  Conti- 
nental wars  is  lie  any  less  discreet.  What 
business  had  the  French  under  the  Mare- 
cha!  de  Saxe  to  beat  the  English  on  the 
field  of  Fontenoy?  Of  what  use  would 
it  be  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  that  cam- 
paign in  the  Netherlands  when  Luxem- 
bourg so  soundly  defeated  William  of 
Orange?  And  as  for  the  Peninsula, 
there  is  certainly  enough  good  British 
reading  in  the  story  of  how  Wellington 
drove  Napoleon's  marshals  back  to  the 
Garonne  without  going  into  detail  about 
the  time  when  the  Emperor's  flying  trip 
across  the  Pyrenees  caused  the  English 
armies  to  scamper  to  shelter  among  the 
Portuguese  mountains. 


Eupht 


At   the   conclusion   of  our   war   with 
Mexico,    after    Taylor    and    Scott    bad 
smashed  every  Mexican 
American  army    that    they    could 

overtake,  the  United 
States  took  an  immense 
territory  and  gave  a  sum 
of  money  in  generous  compensation,  just 
as  we  paid  into  the  Spanish  treasury 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  when  taking 
over  the  Philippine  Islands  in  1898.  This 
money  payment  has  enabled  subsequent 
Mexican  historians  to  allude  to  the  brief 
struggle  not  only  contentedly,  but  with 
actual  pride,  and  the  Mexican  version  of 
the  war  runs  as  follows:  '"After  a  series 
of  desperate  engagements,  Mexico  gave 
consent  to  a  peace  in  consideration  of  a 
large  indemnity  paid  by  the  United 
States."  But  in  jotting  down  these  little 
notes  illustrative  of  national  na'ivctc,  we 
are  forced,  as  a  matter  of  common  hon- 
esty, to  acknowledge  that  now  and  then 
American  historians  themselves  have 
shown  real  gifts  in  an  euphemistic  way. 
The  accounts  of  both  of  our  wars  with 
Great  Britain  have  been  in  the  conven- 
tional school  history  "touched  up,"  and 
no  American  with  a  sense  of  humour  can 
fail  to  find  chastening  entertainment  in 
studying  the  War  of  Secession  from  the 
pages  of  a  Northern  history  and  a  South- 
ern history  placed  side  by  side.    One  real 
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gem  of  American  euphemism  has  to  do 
with  the  War  of  1812.  The  British,  or. 
their  way  to  capture  Washington,  were 
opposed  by  a  force  numerically  much 
larger,  but  composed  mainly  of  militia. 
Candour  obliges  us  to  record  that  the 
militia  regiments  behaved  in  a  manner 
that  cannot  be  characterised  as  heroic. 
In  fact,  they  ran  away.  Did  that  disturb 
the  commanding  American  general  in 
making  his  report  ?  Not  in  the  least.  He 
proudly  sent  word  that  the  Americans 
"avoided  an  engagement  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  a  higher  conception 
than  the  enemy  of  the  sanctity  of  human 
life." 

at 

Rex  E.  Beach's  stories,  both  as  they 
have  appeared  in  magazines  and  as  they 
have  been  collected  into 
—^   E  the  book  Pardners,  have 

Beach.  brought  him  into  a  cer- 

tain    comparison     with 
Jack     London     and    O. 
Henry,  whose  literary  qualities  meet  in 
his  work  in  effective  combination.    Born 
in  Michigan.  Rex  Beach  went  to  college 


in  Florida,  then  to  Alaska  for  gold,  then 
back  to  business  in  Chicago,  and  has  now 
published  his  first  book  in  New  York. 
He  was  nineteen  when  he  went  to 
Alaska,  about  twenty-five  when  he  came 
back.  In  those  six  years  he  saw  practi- 
cally everything  there  was  to  be  seen  in 
the  mining  countries,  and  not  only  with 
his  size  and  strength  held  his  own,  but 
with  his  humorous  good  temper  won  ex- 
tensive popularity ;  so  that  wherever  he  is 
he  is  certain  to  be  stopped  on  the  street 
again  and  again  by  men  who  have  not 
seen  him  since  the  mining  days.  They 
quiz  him  a  little  on  his  writing,  first  with 
a  grin,  and  then  with  a  sort  of  puzzled 
concession  that  it  is  "pretty  good."  Mr. 
Beach's  energy  is  as  versatile  as  it  is 
effectual.  Though  still  in  his  twenties, 
he  is  vice-president  of  a  big  Chicago  con- 
struction and  manufacturing  company, 
secretary  of  the  Chicago  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, winner  of  the  one-mile  handicap 
swimming  race  at  last  year's  games  in 
St.  Louis,  a  holder  of  other  athletic  rec- 
ords, and  author  not  only  of  Pardners 
and  of  two  stories  that  were  accepted  in 
the  Collier  Prize  Competition,  but  of  a 
new  series  for  AfcC lure's  Magazine,  deal- 
ing with  athletics  in  the  open  West. 


Miss  Willa  S.  Cather,  whose  book  The 
Troll  Garden  has  caused  a  good  deal  of 
discussion,  began  her  lit- 
MjM  entry  career,   like  many 

Cather  authors,  at  an  early  age. 

When  eight  or  nine  years 
old,  according  to  a  man 
who  knew  her  as  a  child  in  Virginia,  she 
not  only  wrote  a  play,  but  arranged  and 
supervised  its  performance  with  remark- 
able effect.  Shortly  after  that  period  her 
family  took  her  to  Nebraska,  where  she 
lived  for  a  while  a  healthful,  quite  unliter- 
ary  life,  spending  most  of  her  time  in  the 
open  on  horseback.  Graduating  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  she  became  cor- 
respondent for  several  newspapers, wrote, 
and  in  1003  published,  a  volume  of  verse 
called  April  Twilights,  and  then  took  to 
writing  the  stories  which  have  now  been 
gathered  in  bonk  form.  In  Pittsburg, 
where  Miss  Cather  is  living,  there  was  a 
foundation  of  fact  for  the  incident  around 
which    she   built   her    story    of   "Paul's 
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Case."  Two  boys  employed  by  a  firm 
that  managed  a  large  estate  ran  away 
with  two  thousand  dollars.  They  were 
found  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel  in  Chi- 
cago about  ten  days  later,  their  money 
gone,  and  they  were  brought  home.  The 
papers  were  full  of  the  affair  for  a  time, 
but  as  one  of  the  boys  was  a  minister's 
son,  and  as  the  money  was  refunded,  the 
firm  did  not  prosecute.  This  story,  of 
all  the  stories  in  the  book,  comes  nearest 
to  being  based  on  actual  occurrences;  so 
that  Miss  Cather's  psychology  is  all  the 
more  a  remarkable  attainment.  There 
may  be  deduced  a  certain  endorsement 
of  her  accuracy  from  the  fact  that  con- 
cerning these  accounts  of  hers  of  abnor- 
mal artistic  personalities  she  receives  in 
her  mail  a  regular  succession  of  such  out- 
pourings as  have  caused  her  to  exclaim, 
"I  never  knew  before  there  were  so  many 
madmen  at  large."  Miss  Gather  herself 
is  a  hard-headed,  clear-visioned,  straight- 
forward young  1 


It  is  expected  of  Presidents,  ex-Presi- 
dents and  the  like  that  they  will  rise  in 
public  at  short  intervals 
and  plead  for  the  home. 
"The  Home."  It  is  probable  that  the 
successors  of  President 
Roosevelt  will  find  that 
a  fixed  part  of  their  duties  as  chief  magis- 
trates is  the  almost  incessant  champion- 
ship of  motherhood.  Official  praises  of 
the  home  accompanied  by  bugle  calls  to 
domesticity  are  felt  to  be  the  country's 
daily  need.  That  is  why  our  President 
(himself  a  superb  family  man  and  every 
inch  a  husband)  pauses  so  seldom  in  his 
advocacy  of  the  home.  That  is  why  ex- 
President  Cleveland,  by  no  means  an 
emotional  person,  recently  came  forward 
to  defend  the  home,  braving  the  slings 
of  cankered  club-women.  Soon  or  late 
every  leading  citizen  addresses  himself 
in  public  (a  propos  of  nothing  in  par- 
ticular) to  the  absorbing  questions.  How 
is  Woman  and  How  is  the  Home?  Do- 
mestic as  we  are  already — doing  our  level 
best,  as  one  might  fairly  say — we  are 
stampeded  every  other  day  by  vague  but 
excited  exhortations  to  rally  round  the 
home.  Hearing  for  the  thousandth 'time 
that  they  ought  to  stay  at  home  and  rear 


citizens,  the  club- women  retorted  upon 
Mr.  Cleveland  somewhat  tartly.  There  is, 
we  have  noticed,  a  certain  acerbity  in  the 
writings  of  club-women,  implying  that 
the  Cause,  though  in  the  main  benevolent, 
has  its  forbidding  side.  Mrs.  Frake  said 
that  Mr.  Cleveland  "should  be  excused 
on  the  ground  of  his  ignorance  of  the 
subject."  Mrs.  Decker  remarked,  "I 
have  heard  of  families  that  starved  be- 
cause the  fathers  went  fishing  all  the 
time."  The  Federation  Bulletin  said,  "It 
is  the  plea  of  a  man  who  speaks  from  a 
purely  selfish  standpoint,  as  though  he 
were  afraid  his  wife  might  become  a 
club- woman.  .  .  .  Our  critic  thinks 
that  woman's  duties  lie  in  the  rearing  of 
children  and  in  influencing  men  toward 
the  ends  of  citizenship.  Indeed !"  Even 
sharper  things  were  said  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land. As  to  President  Roosevelt,  Club 
Life  has  said,  "The  ridiculous  spectacle 
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of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
galloping  over  the  country  urging  women 
to  bear  more  children  is  counteracted  to 
some  extent  by  the  spirit  of  rebellion  it 
has  engendered  in  the  minds  of  many 
women/' 


While  we  do  not  sympathise  with  the 
spirit  of  these  rejoinders,  we  believe  that 
the  anxieties  of  editors  and  statesmen 
on  this  subject  are  excessive:  that  the 
most  domestic  people  under  the  sun  are 
entitled  to  their  moments  of  self-confi- 
dence ;  that  for  davs  at  a  time  Woman  is 
safe  and  the  home  unshaken  :  that  even  in 
the  absence  of  explicit  advice,  children 
would  be  born  and  raised,  and  that  meals 
are  cooked  even  in  the  pauses  of  orator)'. 
And  in  not  flying  in  print  to  the  defence 
of  the  home,  let  us  not  for  a  moment  be 
suspected  of  laxity.  By  Heaven!  we 
should  as  soon  think  of  hauling  down  Old 
Glory  as  of  removing  from  above  our 
fireplace  that  cardboard  motto.  "God 
Bless  Our  Home/'  stitched  in  worsted. 
We  are  opposed  to  cannibalism,  polyg- 
amy, human  sacrifice,  the  areois.  poly- 
andry, the  suttee,  the  exposure  of  infants 
on  Nit.  Taygetus,  anarchy  and  feudalism. 
Civilisation  has  our  endorsement,  and  the 
family  tie  in  its  hour  of  need  mav  count 
on  us  for  a  word  of  encouragement. 
Silence  on  these  themes  now  is  no  sign 
of  heresy,  but  proof,  rather,  of  a  deep 
conviction  that  certain  things  may  be 
taken  for  granted  even  among  the  people 
at  large.  The  adult  American  has  had  a 
chance  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
obvious,  nor  does  he  lack  for  truisms  in 
his  daily  life.  The  very  plainest  of  the 
plain  people  are  not  without  a  certain 
sense  of  proportion.  They  know  that 
the  kitchen  will  subsist  though  unde- 
fended by  a  leading  citizen,  and  that  the 
nurserv  is  in  a  fair  wav  to  hold  its  own. 
They  know  that  if  the  home  has  its  rene- 
gades it  has  also  its  victims,  and  they  can 
reckon  up  more  mere  wives  and  utter 
husbands  than  they  can  count  vagrants 
from  the  marriage  bond.  They  have  seen 
the  familv  so  absolutely  a  unit  that  each 
member  was  socially  an  abject  fraction, 
and  the  homelike  city  of  Philadelphia 
might  until  recently  have  furnished  a 
case  in   point ;  and   if  men    have    fallen 


from  fatherhood,  they  can  point  to  many 
a  putative  citizen  who  is  too  much  of  a 
daddy  for  his  count ry's  good,  and  to  pairs 
linked  together  in  monosyllabic  intimacy 
who  are.  if  anything,  too  much  en- 
couraged by  this  constant  Presidential 
and  editorial  singing  of  Home.  Sweet 
Home.  And  so  considering  the  number 
and  the  kind  of  influences  that  home  ties 
do  resist,  they  openly  defy  the  most  leo- 
nine of  club-women  to  do  her  worst. 


The  death  of  Judge  Tourgee  has  re- 
vived the  memory  of  one  of  the  great 

politico-literary  successes 
j^^on  w  of   the  past   fifty   years. 

When  A  Foofs  Errand 
appeared  in  1879.  it  met 
with  a  reception  which 
recalled  the  instantaneous  triumph  of 
Uncle  Toms  Cabin.  Of  course.  Judge 
Tourgee's  book  was  not  to  be  compared 
with  Sirs.  Stowe's.  Its  subject  made  a 
more  limited  appeal:  its  author  had  no 
such  emotional  power  as  hers :  and  many 
chapters,  especially  toward  the  end.  read 
like  political  tracts.  Yet  none  the  less, 
here  is  the  most  powerful  and  moving 
story  of  the  Reconstruction  period  that 
has  vet  been  written.  In  it.  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  really  stirs  the  reader's  mind  with 
a  thrill  of  mysterious  terror:  and  some 
scenes,  like  those  of  the  murder  of 
Walters,  and  the  strange  obsession  of  the 
aged  negro,  who  reveals  the  murder  in  a 
trance,  are  set  forth  with  extraordinary 
power.  Comparing  A  Fool's  Errand 
with  the  Red  Rock  of  Mr.  Thomas  Nel- 
son Page,  or  with  Mr.  Dixon's  two 
novels.  The  Leopard's  Spots  and  The 
Clansman,  it  will  be  found  intrinsically 
superior  as  literature,  though  from  an 
historical  standpoint  it  is  less  fair,  in  that 
it  fails  to  show  the  horrors  of  the  negro 
regime  which  made  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
inevitable.  Vet  it  takes  full  account  of 
the  finest  traits  of  Southern  character, 
and  lays  the  blame  of  the  evils  of  the  time, 
where  it  properly  belongs,  upon  the  pig- 
headed and  fanatical  Northern  Radicals. 
A  new  edition  of  this  memorable  book 
was  brought  out  two  or  three  years  ago 
by  Messrs.  Fords.  Howard  and  Hulbert : 
and  we  advise  the  younger  generation  of 
readers  to  make  themselves  famliiar  with 
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ago,  when  she  wrote  her 
life  in  Japan. 
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experiences  of 


The  great  scene  in  Daniel  Lesuenr's 
La  Force  du  Passe,  which  is  one  of  the 
popular   successes   in 
An  Automobile     France   just   now,   is  an 
jjuel  automobile  duel  between 

two  of  the  leading  char- 
acters. Here  is  the  situ- 
ation. A  great  race  is  about  to  take 
place.  Two  men,  V'altin  and  Gerard  de 
Sebourg,  have  good  reasons  for  hating 
each  other.  Valtin,  an  important  manu- 
facturer of  automobiles,  decides,  at  the 
last  moment,  to  enter  one  of  his  machines 
and  to  try  the  issue  with  Sebourg.  The 
duel  of  speed  and  danger  takes  place 
under  the  eyes  of  the  pretty  Madame 
V'altin,  who  is  the  cause  of  the  enmity  be- 
tween the  men.  The  crowd  is  thrilled  by 
the  terrible  struggle  and  the  consequent 
disaster  without  having  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  the  underlying  drama. 


Mrs.  Hugh 
Frawr. 


a  work  which  has  high  literary  merit  as 
well  as  undoubted  historical  value. 


Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser,  the  author  of  A 
Maid  of  Japan,  which  Henry  Holt  and 
Company  are  bringing 
out  next  month,  is  a  cos- 
mopolitan in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word.  Of 
American  parentage, 
Roman  birth,  the  wife  of  an  Englishman 
who  entered  the  diplomatic  service  at 
seventeen  and  followed  it  for  forty  years, 
she  had  rare  opportunities  of  seeing  and 
judging  the  best  that  the  world  contains. 
And  not  until  she  had  seen  the  best  did 
she  venture  into  the  realm  of  letters, 
although  from  earliest  childhood  she  had 
steadily  looked  forward  to  and  trained 
herself  for  a  literary  career.  Some  de- 
scriptions of  Italian  ramblings,  written 
when  she  was  a  young  girl,  found  their 
way  into  print  without  her  knowledge, 
and  have  since  been  published  in  many 
guide  books;  but  apart  from  this,  she 
never  published  anything  till  a  few  years 
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which  recently  underwent 
some  sort  of  metamor- 
phosis, Indicated  to  the 
eye  by  the  removal  of  its 
light  blue  cover  and  to 
the  mind  by  an  unwont- 
edly  pedantic  discourse  on  the  future  of 
journalism,  appears  to  have  lost  all  recol- 
lection of  what  occurred  in  its  preexist- 
ent  state.  We  find  it  writing  haughtily 
as  follows: 

In  an  American  magazine.  The  Critic  and 
Literary  World,  to  wit.  there  has  been  going 
on  for  the  last  two  months  what  the  editor 
describes,  in  the  choice  language  of  our  trans- 
atlantic cousin-,  a-  "a  symposium  on  the 
slump  in  poetry."  The  collocation  of  these 
words  "symposium."  "slump."  "poetry."  would 
in  itself  lie  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  the 
discussion  was  not  uncalled  for.  since,  both 
by  precept  anil  example,  it  shows  the  falling 
away  in  taste  which  hri*  given  rise  to  this 
lament.  One's  first  inquiry,  however,  is  why 
this  cry  should  have  been  raised  in  America. 
To  use  the  language  affected  by  our  contem- 
porary, wc  were  not  aware  that  poetry  ever 
was  much  on  the  boom  there. 


Now  it  so  happens  that  the  shocking 
"collocation"  was  a  quotation  from  the 
British  magazines,  the  title  "Slump  in 
Poetry"  being  used  by  them  to  head 
certain  discussions  of  the  question  raised 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Austin's  paper  on  "The 
Growing  Distaste  for  the  Higher  Forms 
of  Poetry."  And  the  cry  was  not  first 
"raised  in  America."  but  in  England, 
where  it  was  echoed  and  re-echoed  for 
some  months  before  the  Critic  took  it  up 
and  repeated  the  English  title  in  quota- 
tion marks.  The  editor's  mistake  is  of 
no  importance,  but  the  spirit  of  his  re- 
marks is  typical  of  a  certain  class  of  Brit- 
ish journalism.  It  comforts  us  to  think 
of  it.  We  are  painfully  aware  of  our 
journalistic  vices.  Hardly  a  day  passes 
without  someone's  reviling  American 
journalism,  its  flashiness  and  vulgarity, 
its  gush,  its  lack  of  reserve,  and  the  flip- 
pancy of  its  intellectual  inexperience. 
This  is  wholesome  and  well  deserved,  but 
monotonous,  and  there  may  be  some 
solace  in  examining  for  a  moment  this 
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thoroughly  representative  bit  of  British 
pomposity. 

Having  rebuked  this  country  for  using 
an  expression  employed  in  his  own  and 
for  raising  a  question  first  raised  by  his 
own  countrymen,  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
America  has  never  produced  an  "abso- 
lutely supreme**  poet.  As  this  is  pre- 
ciselv  what  we  sav  of  ourselves,  we  are 
surprised  when  he  adds  that  "doubtless 
his  opinion  "will  be  resented  in  America. 
He  then  establishes  the  unworthincss  of 
present  American  poets  by  the  simple 
process  of  mentioning  a  number  of  names 
and  remarking  after  each  one  that  he 
never  heard  of  it.  Mr.  Riley — who  can 
he  be?  Mr.  Markham — never  saw  the 
name.  Mr.  Moody — who  can  Moody  be  ? 
And  he  winds  up  with  an  air  of  having 
settled  things — the  conclusiveness  of 
Dickens's  worthy  gentleman,  who  disap- 
proved of  Asia — and  Asia  was  no  more. 
The  odd  thing  about  it  is  this  assumption 
that  his  ignorance  of  names  has  any  sig- 
nificance, whether  the  names  are  Dutch, 
Irish,  Hindoo  or  American.  "In  dead 
earnest,"  says  this  compatriot  of  Mr. 
Hall  Caine,  "our  reason  for  mentioning 
these  names  is  to  show  the  exceedingly 
low  standard  which  is  set  up  by  those 
who  presume  to  be  guides  and  critics" — 
proof  of  that  low  standard  being  the 
awful  and  damning  fact  that  he  never 
heard  the  names.  There  you  have  it. 
It  is,  we  contend,  a  peculiarly  British 
attitude. 

Not  to  imply  that  he  ought  to  know 
about  these  or  any  other  contemporary 
poets,  English  or  American.  It  is  aston- 
ishing how  much  contemporary  poetry  you 
can  skip  without  missing  it.  At  the  same 
time  one's  personal  ignorance  of  poets' 
names  is  not  of  itself  interesting.  It  is  only 
in  British  journalism  that  a  man  would 
base  his  discourse  on  the  things  omitted 
from  his  intellect.  Elsewhere  if  one  does 
not  know  one  makes  no  especial  merit  of 
it.  There  alone  is  the  absence  of  knowl- 
edge safeguarded  for  all  time  as  a  sort 
of  consecrated  vacuum.  With  us,  "I 
don't  know  him''  is  a  statement  of  fact; 
in  England,  it  is  an  embargo.  To  this 
particular  writer  an  unknown  name  is  of 


itself  an  absurdity  and  a  sign  of  low 
tastes  in  any  part  of  the  world  that 
knows  it,  and  the  thing,  in  his  opinion, 
happens  altogether  too  often  and  ought 
to  Ik*  stopped,  for  what  is  the  world  com- 
ing to  if  people  he  never  heard  of  are 
suddenly  to  appear  in  it?  And  with 
known  poets  of  good  English  make  like 
Mr.  Alfred  Austin  easily  accessible,  what 
business  has  America  with  any  of  her 
own  ? 


Concern  with  literary  matters  gives  to 
manv  British  writers  an  odd  sense  of 
caste,  and,  along  with  solid  qualities 
which  we  respect,  there  is  often  to  be 
found  in  the  better  class  of  their  reviews 
a  weight  of  manner  strangely  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  substance  of  their  remarks. 
It  is  an  air  of  taking  an  obvious  truth 
under  official  protection,  and  the  wordi- 
ness on  these  occasions  is  astonishing. 
It  is  the  journalism  of  hems  and  haws, 
and  it  is  a  lucky  reader  who  has  not  been 
lured  under  its  solemn  leadership  into 
vacancy.  The  lighter  article  is,  we  arc 
sure,  written  by  a  bishop  at  the  very 
least.  When  we  arrive,  all  is  forgiven, 
but  how  if  we  do  not  arrive,  how  if 
we  have  merely  followed  a  beadle  around 
our  own  barn  ?  Recent  English  novelists 
have  tried  to  burlesque  these  aspects  of 
their  journalism,  even  mentioning  the 
papers  by  name  in  their  lxxiks.  The 
Spectator  figures  in  Broke  of  Covenden; 
the  Athcnmtm  figures  in  another  novel; 
the  Standard  has  passed  into  fiction :  and 
in  The  Divine  Fire  Miss  Sinclair,  though 
she  disguises  the  names,  makes  it  easy  to 
identify  her  types  of  London  literary 
journalism.  But  the  protests  of  an  out- 
sider are  of  little  avail  in  literary  Bum- 
bledom, where  a  demand  for  a  somewhat 
more  humane  way  of  dealing  with  book- 
ish themes  is  always  set  down  to  the  lusts 
of  impressionism.  Froth  is  what  you 
want,  they  say,  when  you  are  merely  ask- 
ing that  your  bread  be  baked.  Intrenched 
in  a  little  reading,  these  qualities  are  im- 
pregnable, and  the  rebellious  novelists 
will  only  break  their  spears,  for  no  way 
has  ever  been  devised  of  making  Bumble- 
dom known  unto  itself.  As  for  us,  were  it 
ever  known  to  that  proud  writer  for  the 
Academy  that  his  paragraphs  had  sug- 
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gested  these  frivolous  remarks,  he  would 
simply  say  it  had  turned  out  exactly  as 
he  had  predicted — his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  American  verse  were  deeply  "re- 
sented in  America." 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  forget  Thacke- 
ray's picture  of  Lawrence  Sterne  or  the 

luxury  of  what  we  con- 
Thc  New  ceived    to    be    righteous 

Sterne.  indignation  when  for  the 

first  time  we  saw  the 
private  character  of  our 
amiable  sentimentalist  exposed  in  that 
merciless  essay.  Cant,  snivel,  ill-breed- 
ing, and  downright  dishonesty  arc  the 
ingredients  of  Thackeray's  Sterne,  and 
to  this  day  we  can  recall  odious  phrases 
in  dog-Latin  from  the  famous  letter 
which  Thackeray  quoted  by  way  of  fin- 
ishing touch  to  the  meanness  of  his  sub- 
ject. But  if  anything  can  remove  this 
early  impression,  it  will  be  the  clear, 
straightforward  and  accurate  presenta- 
tion of  the  facts  which  Professor  Wilbur 
L.  Cross  has  prefaced  to  the  new  and 
complete  edition  of  Sterne's  works  now 
appearing  in  twelve  volumes.  Professor 
Cross  makes  no  hero  of  him,  but  with 
excellent  judgment  he  separates  his  real 
from  his  imaginary  vices,  and  proves  in- 
cidentally that  Thackeray  was  misled  by 
the  methods  of  fiction.  He  has  not  only 
included  in  the  edition  much  new  ma- 
terial, but  has  shown  in  his  introductions 
unusual  penetration,  often  revealing 
Sterne  in  an  entirely  different  aspect  as 
the  result  of  his  research,  for  as  Mr. 
Paul  Elmer  More  has  said  in  reviewing 
the  first  volume,  "the  setting  back  of  a 
letter  two  years  may  make  all  the  differ- 
ence between  a  lying  knave  and  an  un- 
stable sentimentalist."  This  is  not  the 
time  for  an  extended  notice  of  the  work, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  from  the  part  that 
has  already  appeared  that  it  will  be  the 
most  satisfactory  edition,  and  that  the 
editor  will  have  enabled  us  to  judge 
.  Thackeray's  "foul  Satyr"  and  "wretched, 
worn-out  old  scamp"  far  more  justly  than 
has  hitherto  been  possible. 

The  Gibbs  manuscripts,  characterised 
By  Professor  Cross  as  "by  far  the  most 
important  Sterne  discovery  of  the  nine- 


teenth century,"  are  reprinted  here  for 
the  first  time  in  full.  Thev  contain  this 
curious  letter  from  Sterne  to  Daniel 
Draper,  showing  the  nature  of  Yorck's 
feeling  toward  Eliza : 

I  own  it,  Sir,  that  the  writing  a  letter  to  a 
gentleman  I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  known 
to — a  letter  likewise  upon  no  kind  of  business 
(in  the  eye  of  the  world)  is  a  little  out  of  the 
common  course  of  things — but  I'm  so  myself, 
and  the  impulse  which  makes  me  take  up  my 
pen  is  out  of  the  common  way,  too,  for  it 
arises  from  the  honest  pain  I  should  feel  in 
having  so  great  esteem  and  friendship  as  I 
bear  for  Mrs.  Draper — if  I  did  not  wish  to 
hope  and  extend  it  to  Mr.  Draper  also.  I  am 
really,  dear  sir,  in  love  with  your  wife,  but 
'tis  a  love  you  would  honour  me  for,  for  'tis 
so  like  that  I  bear  my  own  daughter,  who  is 
a  good  creature,  that  I  scarce  distinguish  a 
difference  betwixt  it — that  moment  I  had 
would  have  been  the  last.   .    .    . 


The  scattered  papers  on  the  subject  of 
the  late  Thomas  Davidson  seem  so  alive 

with  his  spirit  that  they 
The  Personality  would,  if  collected,  do 
of  Thomas  more  for  us  than  many 

Davidson.  a  volume  of  formal  biog- 

raphy. No  one  who 
knew  Davidson  is  able  to  write  of  him 
quite  perfunctorily  or  to  conceal  an  odd 
sort  of  spiritual  exhilaration  that  was 
caught  in  his  company.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  disciple  worthy  of  his  office 
is  on  the  watch,  and  that  when  David- 
son's life  is  written  we  shall  not  miss  in 
it  the  strong  feeling  of  his  personality 
that  runs  through  these  fugitive  writings 
in  the  newspapers  and  magazines.  The 
large  and  salient  facts  about  him  will  not 
do  much  for  us  outsiders,  or  even  his 
"central  thoughts,"  and  it  will  be  a  pity 
if  with  his  hatred  of  "academicism"  he 
falls  into  the  hands  of  an  essentially  aca- 
demic person  in  the  depraved  sense  of  the 
term. 

"I  well  remember,"  says  Professor  William 
James,  in  a  recent  number  of  McClure's  Maga- 
zine, "one  dark  night  in  the  Adirondacks, 
after  a  good  dinner  at  a  neighbour's,  the  elo- 
quence with  which,  as  we  trudged  down-hill 
to  his  own  quarters,  with  a  lantern,  he  de- 
nounced me  for  the  musty  and  mouldy  and 
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generally  ignoble  academicism  of  my  character. 
Never  before  or  since,  I  fancy,  has  the  air  of 
the  Adirondack  wilderness  vibrated  more  re- 
pugnantly to  a  vocable  than  it  did  that  night 
to  the  vocable  academicism/' 

He  himself  was  a  teacher,  to  be  sure, 
but  he  lived  and  taught  the  doctrine, 
hardly  credible  in  this  day  of  collective 
thinking,  that  human  beings  are  entitled 
to  their  harmless  peculiarities. 

"The  memory  of  Davidson,"  says  Professor 
James  in  conclusion,  "will  always  strengthen 
my  faith  in  personal  freedom  and  its  spon- 
taneities, and  make  me  less  unqualifiedly  re- 
spectful than  ever  of  "Civilisation,"  with  its 
herding  and  branding,  licensing  and  degree- 
giving,  authorising  and  appointing,  and  in  gen- 
eral regulating  and  administering  by  system 
the  lives  of  human  beings.  Surely  the  indi- 
vidual, the  person  in  the  singular  number,  is 
the  more  fundamental  phenomenon,  and  the 
social  institution,  of  whatever  grade,   is  but 


secondary  and  ministerial.  Many  as  are  the 
interests  which  social  systems  satisfy*  always 
unsatisfied  interests  remain  over,  and  among 
them  arc  interests  to  which  system,  as  such, 
does  violence  whenever  it  lays  its  hand  upon 
us.  The  best  Commonwealth  will  always  be 
the  one  that  most  cherishes  the  men  who  rep- 
resent the  residual  interests,  the  one  that  leaves 
the  largest  scope  to  their  peculiarities." 

"T.  D."  was,  as  Professor  James  says, 
one  of  "the  undisciplin^bles,"  never  com- 
pletely whipped  into  line,  not  doing  or 
thinking  those  things  on  which  society 
sets  its  premiums,  more  bent  on  living 
than  on  "getting  on,"  a  man  who  could 
live  naturally  without  founding  a  school 
of  naturalism,  an  individual,  not  an  in- 
dividualist, neither  of  the  crowd  nor  of 
the  cult.  Nothing  in  him  of  the  states- 
man, the  vestryman  or  the  editor,  his  in- 
terests beginning  in  that  negligible  region 
where  theirs  leave  off. 
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If  any  rumours  of  my  humble  days 

Be  blown  along  the  dusty  ways  of  time, 
May  they  not  be  of  one  who  built  the  rhyme 

But  as  a  higher  business,  nor  in  praise 

Of  all  triumphant  wrong  dishonoured  bays 
Won  by  true  singers  in  a  worthier  clime, 
Nor  on  the  mighty  masters'  paradigm 

Broidercd  the  ornaments  of  empty  phrase. 

But  may  they  be  of  one  for  whom  the  lyre 
Was  as  the  voice  of  the  imprisoned  soul, 

Whose  mystic  incantations  could  inspire 

Dim  visions  of  the  wonders  of  the  goal — 

Pain's  purpose  and  the  meaning  of  desire, 

The  legends  written  on  Time's  secret  scroll. 

Elsa  Barker. 


AN  ATTEMPT  TO  TRANSLATE 
HENRY  JAMES 


■  CAN  understand  Henry 

H  James. 

No,  I  am  not  a  James- 
te.       Indeed,     many 

fljamesites  cannot  under- 

flstand  him.    They  merely 

flrcad  him  and  talk  about 

him,  but  I  understand  him,  and  refrain 
from  reading  him  excepting  when  I  feel 
the  need  of  mental  discipline. 

The  other  day  I  heard  of  a  newspaper 
critic  who  could  "read  James  in  the  origi- 
nal," and  it  struck  me  that  perhaps  there 
were  those  who,  never  having  learned  the 
James  language  in  their  youth,  might  like 
to  read  him  in  the  vernacular.  And  I 
determined  to  translate  him. 

That  is  why  I  paid  a  good  half  dollar 
for  a  single  North  American  Review  and 
began  to  read  "New  England:  An  Au- 
tumn Impression,"  by  Henry  James,  said 
impression  being  a  (to  him)  very  dis- 
tinct one  vaguely  expressed. 

Now  here  is  a  man  who  has  most  dis- 
tinct impressions,  yet  when  he  comes  to 
paint  them  he  employs  the  Indian  sum- 
mer haze  that  overlays  some  of  George 
Fuller's  portraits.  The  average  hurried 
American  would  prefer  to  read  the  set- 
ting forth  of  a — perhaps — indistinct  im- 
pression in  lucid  English.  And  yet 
George  Fuller's  paintings  had  a  strange 
charm,  and  perhaps  for  an  autumn  im- 
pression an  Indian  summer  haziness  of 
expression  better  befits  the  landscape  to 
be  painted  than  terse,  sharply  defined  and 
easily  definable  phrases. 

For  James  is  not  easily  definable.  One 
brings  to  you  a  sentence  of  his  and  asks, 
"What  docs  this  mean?"  and  much  as  if 
you  were  trying  to  translate  a  French 
caption  under  a  picture  by  Daumier,  you 
say,  "Why,  he  means — er — let's  read  the 
sentence." 

He  has  been  speaking  of  the  hotels 
and  gaming-room  at  Long  Branch,  and 
he  says,  "Monuments  already  these,  in 
truth,  of  a  more  artless  age,  and  yet  with 
too  little  history  about  them  for  dignity 
of  ruin.    Dignity,  if  not  of  ruin,  at  least 


of  reverence,  was  what,  at  other  points, 
doubtless,  we  failed  considerably  less  to 
read  into  the  cottage  where  Grant  lived 
and  the  cottage  where  Garfield  died ; 
though  they  had,  for  all  the  world,  those 
modest  structures,  exactly  the  effect  of 
objects  diminished  by  recession  into 
space — as  if  to  symbolise  the  rapidity  of 
their  recession  into  time." 

"Why,  he  means  what  he  says.  There 
is  nothing  especially  involved  about  that, 
and  yet  I  can't  translate  it.  Run  along 
and  don't  bother  me." 

Now,  James  always  does  mean  what 
he  says,  because  he  is  sincere  in  his  pur- 
suit of  trifles  (which  to  him  are  truffles), 
but  he  does  not  always  say  what  he 
means,  because  there  is  a  public  to  be 
fooled  as  well  as  a  public  to  be  catered  to, 

Henry  James  knows  that  there  are 
some  complex  souls  who  love  mazes  of 
expression ;  involutions  that  lead  you 
tan  tali  singly  past  the  coveted  object 
again  and  again,  but  do  not  admit  you 
until  you  have  covered  the  last  round- 
about phrase,  when  (it  may  be)  you  are 
face  to  face  with  the  very  thing  you 
might  have  reached  long  ago  if  you  had 
leaped  the  fence  at  the  beginning  and  so 
disobeyed  the  rules  of  the  James  game. 
It  is  for  the  complex  souls  that  he  weaves 
the  involutions,  purposely  misplaces 
words,  and  in  a  way  to  gratify  their  sense 
of  immeasurable  leisure  takes  his  tortu- 
ous way  along  to  an  ending  that  is  no 
end  of  a  delight  to  him  and  to  them,  but 
is  no  end  at  all  to  the  commonplace 
reader. 

But  James  also  knows  that  there  is  the 
bogus  Jamesite,  the  man  or  woman  who 
dotes  on  him,  but  who  only  pretends  to 
understand  him,  and  for  these  frauds  he 
throws  in  large  handfuls  of  mazy,  mysti- 
cal, misty,  leering  angleworms  of  sen- 
tences that  glide  their  slow  and  appa- 
rently aimless  way.  and  when  the  fraud 
has  dizzily  finished  the  book,  he  reels  out 
into  the  sunshine  and  the  distinctness  of 
the  world  at  large  and  says,  "I  perfectly 
adore  James.    He  is  so  subtle." 
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But  my  young  friend  is  at  me  again 
with  another  sentence  for  me  to  trans- 
late, and  thij  time  I  must  really  do  it  or 
lose  my  reputation  for  understanding 
James.  Some  one  has  said  that  what  one 
really  understands  one  can  explain. 

We  will  set  the  sentence  down  in  one 
column,  the  translation  in  another. 

James  has  been  describing  his  impres- 
sions upon  his  first  visit  to  New  Jersey  in 
twenty  years. 


it 


...  a  very  won- 
derful afternoon  that 
I  spent  in  being  ever 
so  wisely  driven, 
driven  further  and 
further,  into  the  large 
lucidity  of — well,  of 
what  else  shall  I  call 
it  but  the  New  Jersey 
condition.  ...  I  had 
come  forth  for  a  view 
of  such  parts  of  the 
condition  as  might 
peep  out  at  the  hour 
and  on  the  spot,  and 
it  was  clearly  not  go- 
ing to  be  the  restless 
analyst's  own  fault 
if  conditions  in  gen- 
eral, everywhere, 
should  strike  him  as 
peculiarly,  as  almost 
affectingly,  at  the 
mercy  of  observation. 
They  came  out  to 
meet  us,  in  their  actu- 
ality, in  the  soft 
afternoon :  they  stood, 
artless,  unconscious, 
unashamed,  at  the 
very  gates  of  Appear- 
ance ;  they  might,  ver- 
ily, have  been  there, 
in  their  plenitude,  at 
the  call  of  some  pro- 
cession of  drums  and 
banners,  the  principal 
facts  of  the  case  being 
collected  along  our 
passage,  to  my  fancy, 
quite  as  if  they  had 
been  principal  citizens. 
And  there  was  the 
further    fact    of    the 


I  find  that  there  is 
no  other  v/ay  of  say- 
ing "the  large  lucid- 
ity of — well,  of  what 
else  shall  I  call  it  but 
the  New  Jersey  con- 
dition?'* than  the  way 
in  which  James  ex- 
pressed it,  because  no 
one  but  James  ever 
had  that  particular 
thought  before— or 
will  again.  We  all 
know,  however,  that 
no  one  will  ever  ac- 
cuse James  of  large 
lucidity. 

But  the  rest  is  easy. 

To  paraphrase  it 
loosely:  "I  had  come 
forth  for  copy,  and 
there  were  the  things 
to  observe  all  ready 
to  hand,  if  I  cared  to 
observe  them — which 
I  did  care. 

"All  that  soft  after- 
noon I  used  my  eyes 
as  hard  as  I  could. 


case,  one's  own  ridic- 
ulous property  and 
sign — the  romantic,  if 
not  the  pathetic,  cir- 
cumstance of  one's 
having  had  to  wait  till 
now  to  read  even  such 
meagre  men  meanings 
as  this  into  a  page  at 
which  one's  geogra- 
phy might  so  easily 
have  opened.  It  might 
have  threatened,  for 
twenty  minutes,  to  be 
almost  complicating, 
but  the  truth  was  re- 
corded; it  was  an  ad- 
venture, unmistak- 
ably, to  have  a  revela- 
tion made  so  conven- 
ient— to  be  learning  at 
last,  in  the  maturity 
of  one's  powers,  what 
New  Jersey  might 
'connote. 


come  to  New  Jersey 
ten  or  fifteen  years 
sooner  I  might  the 
sooner  have  known 
how  much  it  had 
changed.  When  I 
went  to  England,  New 
Jersey  was  the  jump- 
ing-off  place — the  butt 
of  the  New  Yorker, 
Now  in  the  maturity 
of  my  powers  I  was 
learning  that  New 
Jersey  was  no  longer 
a  rural  and  provincial 
section,  but  a  sort  of 
glorified  Suburba.  It 
was  a  horribly  excit- 
ing adventure  for  a 
man  constituted  like 
myself  to  actually  be 
in  'Jersey'  and  to  be 
liking  to  be  there." 


♦ »» 


"I   could    not   help 
thinking  that  if  I  had 


Why,  James  is  dead  easy,  but  the 
thought  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  much 
better  to  learn  his  language  and  read  him 
in  the  original,  for,  like  French  jokes,  he 
does  not  bear  translating  into  the  ver- 
nacular, and  when  you  have  straightened 
out  the  convolutions,  you  are  likely  to  find  ' 
that  the  charm  of  the  secret  he  wished 
to  impart  lay  with  it  in  the  seq>entine 
folds  in  which  he  had  hidden  it. 

Now  and  then  James's  English  is  the 
English  of  the  men  who  have  been  con- 
tent to  be  merely  lucid  and  whose  names 
are  to  be  found  in  every  anthology  of 
English  literature.  I  don't  know  how  it 
happens,  but  perhaps  James  is  absent- 
minded,  and  when  he  sees  something  as 
simple  and  as  beautiful  as  a  New  Eng- 
land apple-orchard  he  forgets  to  twist 
and  turn  and  he  says  ("New  England: 
An  Autumn  Impression") : 

"The  apples  are  everywhere,  and  every  inter- 
val, every  old  clearing,  an  orchard ;  they  have 
'run  down'  from  neglect  and  shrunken  from 
cheapness;  you  pick  them  up  from  under  your 
feet  but  to  bite  into  them,  for  fellowship,  and 
throw  them  away ;  but  as  you  catch  their  young 
brightness  in  the  blue  air.  where  they  suggest 
strings  of  strange  coloured  pearls  tangled  in  the 
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lomsed  tosgbf.  **  r»  w**  tbetr 
•wancrrj^  tor  a  &*ref  ir>d  «&sted  gaxtj 

/C^r-i  ar>I  the  veer.  y^~" 


Of 


Tr>ere  :"i  real  charrr.  here.  l«t  yoer  con- 
ijTrjfA  jzrrA&iVz  -will  spurn  it  25  unchar- 
acterinsc 

It  i§  nurtured  that  Henry  Janrcs  is 
at**n  to  take  Z>aixy  Miller  and  others  of 
his  earlier  works  and  recast  them  in  his 
later  labyrinthine  manner,  but  I  have  been 
unable  to  verify  the  rumour. 


now  and 


id  I  f  Jfinot  help  thxnkxng  dm 
we  little  insects  may  try  to 
James,  the  truth  intrudes  ei 
then  that  in   sphe  of  his  obsession 
favotzr  of  foj^giness  of  expression, 
seif-expatriaied  American  who  has 
back  to  tall  in  love  wi:h  the  I 
his  birth  and  to  make  fun  of  the  figures 
:n  that  landscape  is  a  man  who  by  virtue 
of  his  best  work  must  ever  loom  large 
English  literature. 

Charles  Battel! 


ot 


THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  GRUESOME 


[O  doubt  the  animal  storv 

1  * 

has  manv  uses.  In  the 
way  of  "awakening  an 
interest  in  nature."  and 
in  teaching  "pity  and 
sympathy  for  animals"  it 
I  has  done  all  its  friends 
and  disciples  claim  it  has.  In  a  word, 
if  one  considers  the  animal  storv  as  a 
tract,  it  is  a  very  good  thing  indeed. 
Mr.  Burroughs  has  shown  that  it  has 
very  little  relation  with  natural  history, 
and  it  is  fair  to  sav  that  manv  of 
these  stories  have  as  little  relation  with 
good  story  telling.  Wc  have  suppressed 
an  undue  amount  of  sentimentality  in  our 
fiction  of  late  years.  The  reading  public 
has  not  shown  a  partiality  for  death-bed 
scenes.  The  old-fashioned  sentimentality 
and  attitudinising  over  children  has  been 
done  away  with.  It  is  the  poor  animals 
who  arc  catching  it  now.  In  the  nature 
books  of  the  moment  one  may  find  the 
humble  cow  written  about  in  such  terms 
as  would  cause  that  honest  animal  to 
blush.  And  if  we  arc  not  harrowed  by 
the  untimely  death  of  little  Joe  any  more, 
we  can  follow,  the  death  throes  of  the 
mink,  raccoon,  skunk,  woodchuck,  jack- 
rabbit  or  coyote,  from  the  first  strangling 
gasp  to  the  last  agonised  kick.  We  can 
weep  over  the  dying  tortures  of  most 
birds;  in  fact,  the  taste  for  the  grue- 
some survives  in  spite  of  all  that  is  said 
about  the  "wholesome  tendencies  of 
modern  fiction/' 


Come,  let  us  have  a  good  cry.  Here  is 
Along  Four-Footed  Trails,  by  Miss  Ruth 
A.  Cook.  Let  us  shudder  over  the  death 
agonies  of  some  innocent  animals.  Mr. 
William  T.  Lang.  Mr.  C  G.  D.  Roberts 
or  Mr.  Seton  will  show  us  how  thev  suf- 
fer,  and  as  the  picture  of  mere  physical 
anguish  is  not  enough,  they  will  heighten 
the  effect  by  showing  the  creature  to 
have  emotions  as  poignant  as  those  of 
human  beings. 

If  these  painful  stories  are  written  to 
serve  as  auxiliary  S.  P.  C.  A.  work,  well 
and  good ;  otherwise  there  is  no  excuse 
for  piling  on  so  much  agony. 

Was  it  Mr.  Seton  who  said  that  the 
story  of  every  animal  was  a  tragedy? 
Well,  so  is  the  story  of  every  human  be- 
ing, if  old  age  and  pain,  and  finally  death, 
are  tragedies.  But  the  writer  of  fiction 
does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  describe 
Archibald's  ultimate  death  of  liver 
trouble,  not  omitting  to  describe  each 
bilious  groan.  No.  we  leave  Archibald 
happy  with  Arabella,  nor  do  we  watch 
them  until  their  teeth  fall  out,  as  we  gen- 
erally have  to  when  we  read  a  story 
about  Woo- Woo  the  Bear.  Why  not  for 
once  let  the  storv  of  Cock-a-Doodle  Doo, 
the  Rooster,  end  at  the  triumphant  mo- 
ment when  he  is  enjoying  a  good  meal, 
or,  for  a  change,  let  Bow-Wow  the  Dog 
be  found  by  his  master  instead  of  the  dog 
snatcher. 

M.  H.  Vorse. 


LITERATURE  AND  CIGAR  MAKING 


The  paid  reader  in  Havana  eigar  factories  who  receives  $50  or  $60  a 
hours  daily. — Books  preferred  and  haw;  with  the  reader  himself,  they  are 
A  practice  that  has  left  its  impress  upon  the  history  of  Cuba. 


BNTO  the  sunlit  patio 
||h|  a  Havana  cigar  fac- 
Btory  there  pours  all  day 
along  an  echoing  tide  of 
Stalk  and  laughter — -soft 
I  Spanish    talk     and    the 

tenor  laughter  that  goes 

with  gesture.  It  begins  at  dawn  and  ends 
only  with  dusk,  for  true  Havana  invenci- 
bles  and  espeeiales  finos  cannot  be  fash- 
ioned by  artificial  light.  The  tabaqucro 
utilises  every  moment  of  the  tropical  day. 
Only  his  sensitive  fingers  and  his  exact 
eye  are  busy,  however,  so  while  he  works 
he  talks,  and  the  chorus  from  five  hun- 
dred of  him  flows  from  the  gal  era,  and 
down  the  wide  marble  stairways  of  what 
has  once  been  a  palace,  perhaps,  and  out 
through  iron-studded  doors  that  would 
admit  four  horses  abreast,  into  the  bright 
plaza,  to  mark  that  place  afar  off  as  one 
of  the  centres  of  Cuba's  chief  manufac- 
turing industry. 

Only  in  the  afternoon  does  this  babel 
cease.  Then  a  hush,  and  there  rises  in 
the  galera  a  single  voice,  pitched  above 
the  ordinary  tone,  animated  and  fre- 
quently dramatic  in  its  lighter  Latin 
timbre,  punctuated  now  and  then  by  a 
burst  of  general  merriment.  This  is  the 
voice  of  the  tabaqueros'  paid  reader, 
translating  war  news  from  a  New  York 
paper  or  declaiming  the  latest  Spanish 
socialistic  novel. 

He  is  a  singular  figure,  this  paid 
reader,  found  in  virtually  every  one  of 
the  large  Havana  cigar  factories  and 
many  of  the  smaller  galeras.  When  an 
American  corporation  acquired  one  of  the 
famous  Havana  brands  some  time  ago 
and  housed  it  in  a  great  new  building  at 
10  Zulueta,  it  was  decided  that  no  reader 
would  be  permitted  to  practise  his  calling 
in  the  galeras.  Within  a  few  months  all 
the  cigarmakers  in  this  readerless  factory 
became  mutinous  and  went  upon  a  strike, 
and  as  soon  as  the  difficulty  was  settled 
the  readers  were  admitted.  The  factory 
at  10  Zulueta  now  has  three  of  them. 


"It  keeps  the  tabaqueros  quiet,"  ex- 
plains the  Spanish  foreman.  The  Ameri- 
can superintendent  adds  tliat  cigarmakers 
in  Cuba  cannot  talk  unless  they  use  their 
hands,  so  reading  increases  the  output 
of  the  plants.  But  the  tabaqucro  works 
wholly  by  the  piece,  so  that  time  wasted 
is  his  own  loss.  Reading  is  "quieting" 
in  that  it  gives  active  minds  something 
wholesome  to  think  about. 

The  reader  sits  aloft  in  a  small  railed 
box  resembling  a  pulpit,  placed  at  tire 
centre  of  the  workroom,  so  that  his  voice 
may  carry  to  all  parts  of  the  galera.  He 
reads  three  hours  daily,  commonly  in  the 
afternoon.  By  long  custom  half  of  this 
time  is  given  up  to  newspapers,  chiefly 
those  of  Havana,  though  some  readers 
of  more  than  average  education  read 
from  American  papers,  translating  as 
they  go.  The  remaining  hour  and  a  half 
is  given  up  to  novels,  and  the  character 
of  those  selected  speaks  much  for  the 
taste  of  the  tabaqueros. 

Choice  of  reading  is  not  left  to  the 
reader,  but  is  governed  by  an  elaborate 
ballot  system.  The  tabaqueros  elect 
among  themselves  a  president,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  Each  cigarmakcr  pays 
into  the  funds  kept  by  the  latter  fifteen 
cents  a  week,  creating  a  revenue  of  $50 
to  $75  weekly  where  300  to  500  cigar- 
makers arc  employed.  When  one  of  the 
tabaqueros  fails  to  pay  this  small  assess- 
ment the  reading  is  stopped  until  he  is 
in  good  standing,  or  if  he  delays  it  more 
than  a  day  the  factory  superintendent  is 
asked  to  discharge  him.  This  fund  goes 
to  pay  the  reader's  salary,  which  ranges 
from  $30  to  $60  a  week,  as  well  as  to 
purchase  books  and  newspapers.  Each 
day  the  president  and  secretary  go  over 
daily  papers  with  the  reader,  marking 
what  is  to  be  read  aloud.  The  choice 
gives  a  considerable  range  of  current 
news,  both  Cuban  and  general,  with  edi- 
torials and  sometimes  "Sunday  stories" 
from  papers  like  the  New  York  Herald. 

Selection  of  novels  is  a  more  deliberate 
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process.  The  reading  of  a  book  like 
Quo  Vadis  takes  about  three  weeks,  while 
shorter  works  may  be  finished  in  two 
weeks  or  ten  days.  The  reader  judges 
the  period  required  for  a  given  book  with 
great  nicety,  and  a  few  days  before  he 
is  to  finish  one  the  secretary  holds  an 
election  to  determine  what  novel  shall 
be  taken  up  next.  Not  all  of  the  tabaque- 
ros can  read  themselves.  But  each 
learns  of  certain  books  through  friends, 
or  sees  them  in  one  of  the  bookshops,  so 
that  upon  the  day  of  election  each  has  a 
preference.  As  many  as  fifty  different 
novels  may  be  proposed  at  one  of  these 
elections,  but  the  choice  usually  centres 
on  three  or  four  of  wide  note.  Quo 
Vadis  was  elected  bv  180  votes  in  one  of 
the  Cabanas  factory's  galeras  recently, 
defeating  Pfre  Goriot  by  30  ballots.  The 
choice  falls  oftenest  on  modern  novels, 
and  those  of  Spain  are  preferred  because 
a  wider  range  is  possible.  Perez  Galdos 
is  a  favourite  author,  and  each  new  Span- 
ish celebrity  in  fiction  quickly  gets  his  hear- 
ing in  the  Havana  factories.  Among  Eng- 
lish novels  read  are  Vanity  Fair,  Oliver 
Twist,  A  Tale  of  Tzvo  Cities  and  others 
of  greater  melodramatic  interest,  as  the 
books  of  Wilkic  Collins  and  Hugh  Con- 
way. Senor  Mufioz,  chief  reader  in  the 
Cabanas  factory,  had  never  heard  of  Hall 
Caine  or  Marie  Corelli,  and  said  that  only 
such  English  works  as  arc  to  be  had  in 
Spanish  come  up  for  choice.  Some  of 
the  English  poets  arc  favourites,  Byron 
in  particular  being  read  repeatedly. 
Poetry  is  a  staple  in  the  reading,  long 
poems  frequently  being  chosen  instead  of 
novels.  Shakespeare  is  not  unknown. 
Onlv  one  American  book  has  ever  had  the 
honour  of  repeated  reading  in  Havana 
cigar  factories,  the  readers  say,  and  that 
fell  into  disuse  about  ten  years  ago.  It 
was  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  Some  books  are 
elected  and  re-elected,  just  as  favourite 
plays  are  revived.  Victor  Hugo  is  an  un- 
failing favourite,  while  no  year  passes  in 
any  Havana  cigar  factory,  it  is  said,  with- 
out a  reading  of  Don  Quixote. 

Not  only  the  novel,  but  the  reader  him- 
self, is  chosen  by  ballot.  When  it  be- 
comes known  that  a  certain  galcra  is 
without  a  reader,  all  the  men  of  that  call- 
ing seeking  a  place  come  and  occupy  the 
reader's  box  for  a  short  test  period,  usu- 


ally an  hour.  The  trial  period  lasts  a 
week,  and  as  each  candidate  presents  him- 
self the  president  gives  him  a  novel 
marked  at  the  place  where  the  last  aspi- 
rant, left  off.  At  the  stroke  of  a  bell  he 
ceases  and  steps  down,  to  be  replaced  by 
another  candidate.  Manv  of  the  Havana 
readers  are  men  of  note  in  their  singular 
profession,  and  have  been  identified  with 
one  galcra  for  years,  gaining  reputation 
for  their  superior  rendition.  Others  rise 
out  of  the  ranks  of  the  tabaqueros,  first 
as  candidates,  then  as  readers,  often  sink- 
ing back  again  ignominiously.  At  the  end 
of  the  week's  test  a  reader  is  chosen  by 
general  ballot  from  all  the  candidates. 
When  the  tabaqueros  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  reader,  a  petition  signed  by  at  least 
ten  men  may  be  handed  to  the  president, 
who  then  causes  the  box  to  be  vacated  and 
a  new  reader  chosen.  The  outgoing  reader 
is  never  told  that  his  rendition  has  been 
unsatisfactory,  however.  With  Spanish 
delicacy  the  president  informs  him  that 
it  has  been  decided  to  have  no  more  read- 
ing for  a  time,  and  thus  his  feelings  are 
spared.  All  books  and  newspapers  pur- 
chased are  subsequently  sold  at  half  price 
to  tabaqueros  who  may  want  them.  No 
library  is  maintained. 

The  institution  of  reading  was  estab- 
lished about  1878  by  Senor  Saturnino 
Martinez,  then  a  tabaquero  and  now  a  dis- 
tinguished Cuban  poet.  It  arose  from 
two  conditions — the  high  prices  of  books 
then  and  the  inabilitv  of  manv  of  the 
cigarmakers  to  read.  Some  of  the  read- 
ers found  in  Havana  factories  to-day  are 
men  of  meagre  education,  but  others  are 
of  marked  intelligence  and  ability.  Sec- 
retary Morua,  of  the  Cuban  Senate,  was 
formerly  a  reader,  and  Senor  Ambrosio 
Borges,  one  of  the  orators  of  the  Cuban 
House,  was  sent  to  the  legislature  from 
the  reader's  box.  Senor  Victor  Munoz 
is  not  only  a  reader  in  the  Cabanas  fac- 
tory, but  one  of  the  editors  of  El  Mundo, 
a  Havana  daily  paper,  and  head  of  the 
information  bureau  of  the  Cuban  Senate. 
He  has  read  in  Havana  sixteen  vears. 
The  reader's  position  has  natural  advan- 
tages for  an  ambitious  man  capable  of 
making  opinion,  even  though  choice  of 
reading  is  so  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
cigarmakers.  Senor  Mufioz  controls 
more  than  100  votes  among  the  tabaque- 
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ros,  not  for  political  purposes,  but  in  the 
choice  of  the  best  books.  When  the  issue 
is  close  between  a  good  book  and  one  not 
so  good,  these  men  are  willing  lo  vote 
as  he  advises.  Bad  books  are  not  bad 
literature,  necessarily,  but  ill-considered, 
inflammatory  socialistic  works.  It  is  the 
endeavour  of  intelligent  readers  in 
Havana  to  have  the  choice  fall  upon  books 
that,  while  broad  in  their  political  or  eco- 
nomic teachings,  are  also  sound.  In  the 
literary  sense,  the  selections  are  of  con- 
L  spiciiously  high  character,  and  lead  an 
American  to  wonder  what  sort  of  a  com- 
parative showing  would  be  made  if  such 
a  custom  were  adopted  into  the  average 
American  factory,  including  a  percentage 
of  illiterates.  The  practice  is  followed  in 
no  other  Cuban  industry,  and  has  never 
appeared  in  the  dcspaliiiado,  or  room, 
where  hundreds  of  girls  and  women  strip 
the  tobacco. 

It  is  said  that  the  Havana  tabaqueros 


were  the  backbone  of  the  last  Cuban  revo- 
lution. As  the  best-paid  workmen  in  the 
island,  they  were  able  to  contribute  funds 
that  kept  it  alive  at  critical  stages.  Many 
tabaqueros  earn  $6  and  $7  a  day  for  mak- 
ing only  twenty-five  cigars  of  the  large 
sizes,  and  ten  cents  apiece  is  the  rate  for 
making  others.  The  tabaquero,  more 
than  any  other  Cuban,  is  a  traveller.  For 
years  he  has  journeyed  up  to  the  Florida 
factories  and  spent  his  wander jahr  in  the 
Cuban  colony  of  New  York,  attracted  by 
better  wages.  Here  he  absorbed  ad- 
vanced ideas  of  liberty  and  government, 
taking  them  back  to  Havana,  with  the 
result  that  the  cigar  factories  there  be- 
came hotbeds  of  revolution.  General 
Weyler  at  first  exercised  a  censorship 
over  the  factory  readers,  but  too  late. 
When  this  failed  to  allay  sedition  all  read- 
ing in  the  factories  was  prohibited,  not  to 
be  resumed  until  peace  came  after  the 
American  intervention.   Jas.  H.  Collins. 
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IFTER  witnessing  Presi- 
dent Harrison's  inaugu- 
ration. Mr.  Cleveland  had 
quietly  left  Washington 
and  liail become  a  resident 
of  New  York  City,  where 
gaged  once  more  in 
the  .practice  of  the  law,  as  an  associate  of 
the  firm  of  Bangs,  Stetson,  Tracy  and  Mc- 
Veagh.  In  the  eyes  of  the  professional 
politicians  of  both  parties,  his  public 
career  seemed  to  have  ended,  and  to  have 
ended  in  utter  failure.  He  was  regarded 
as  one  who  had  by  an  accident  of  politics 
attained  a  transitory  greatness  to  which 
he  had  proved  to  be  personally  unequal. 
His  dogged  determination  in  forcing  an 
apparently  unpopular  issue,  almost  on  the 
eve  of  a  Presidential  election  and  merely 
as  a  matter  of  conviction,  had  been  quite 
incomprehensible  at  the  time,  and  the  re- 
sult appeared  to  have  justified  the  con- 
tempt which  partisans  such  as  Senator 
Gorman  and  Governor  Hill  confidentially 
expressed  to  their  intimates.  They  felt 
that  Mr.  Cleveland  had  now  been  elim- 
inated as  a  factor  in  national  politics.  He 
had  settled  down  as  an  every -day  lawyer 
in  a  grent  cosmopolitan  city,  where  the 
complexity  of  life  and  the  clash  of 
material  interests  reduce  even  the  most 
eminent  of  its  citizens  to  comparative 
obscurity.  Mr.  Henry  Watterson  rather 
complacently  remarked  at  this  time: 
"Cleveland  in  New  York  reminds  one  of 
a  stone  thrown  into  a  river.  There  is  a 
'plunk.'  a  splash,  and  then  silence." 

The  ex-President  accepted  this  verdict 
with  philosophical  good  humour.  He  had 
nothing  to  regret.  He  had  acted  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  sense  of  right,  and  had 
done  what  he  believed  to  be  the  best  both 
for  his  country  and  for  his  party.  As  he 
said  a  little  later,  at  a  banquet  given  in  his 


honour;*  "We  know  that  we  have  not 
deceived  the  people  with  false  promises 
and  pretences.  And  we  know  that  we 
have  not  corrupted  and  betrayed  the  poor 
with  the  money  of  the  rich." 

By  his  savings  and  by  judicious  invest- 
ments in  real  estate,  Mr.  Cleveland  had 
already  secured  a  modest  competence ;  as 
a  lawyer,  his  professional  labours  yielded 
hiin  a  generous  income.  He  practised 
little  in  the  courts;  but  important  cases 
were  often  referred  to  him  by  the  sitting 
justices,  while  his  unquestioned  integrity 
and  conscientiousness  led  many  prospec- 
tive litigants  to  submit  their  interests  to 
his  arbitration.  There  was  one  kind  of 
legal  practice  which  he  persistently  re- 
fused to  undertake.  No  persuasion  could 
induce  him  to  accept  retainers  from  the 
great  corporations.  Mr.  Cleveland  was 
convinced  that  the  moneyed  interests  had 
already  become  a  menace  to  the  welfare 
of  the  nation,  and  with  them  he  was  un- 
willing to  associate  himself  in  any  fashion 
whatsoever.  In  the  message  wliich  he 
had  sent  to  Congress  soon  after  his  de- 
feat for  re-election,  he  pointed  out  the 
perils  which  he  saw  in  vast  and  irrespon- 
sible aggregations  of  wealth,  whose  pos- 
sessors felt  themselves  to  be  above  the 
law. 

"The  fortunes  realised  by  our  manufacturers 
are  no  longer  solely  Ihe  reward  of  sturdy  in- 
dustry and  enlightened  foresight,  but  that  they 
result  from  the  discriminating  favour  of  the 
Government  and  are  largely  built  upon  undue 
exactions  from  the  masses  of  our  people.  The 
gulf  between  employers  and  the  employed  is 
constantly  widening,  and  classes  are  rapidly 
forming,  one  comprising  Ihe  very  rich  and 
powerful,  while  in  ai 
inR  poor. 

•By    the    Democratic    Club    of    Nei 
April  27.  1889  (Parker,  p.  248). 
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"As  we  view  the  achievements  of  aggregated 
capital,  we  discover  the  existence  of  trusts, 
combinations,  and  monopolies,  while  the  citizen 
is  struggling  far  in  the  rear  or  is  trampled 
to  death  beneath  an  iron  heel.  Corporations, 
which  should  be  the  carefully  restrained 
creatures  of  the  law  and  the  servants  of  the 
people,  are  fast  becoming  the  people's  masters. 

"The  existing  situation  is  injurious  to  the 
health  of  our  entire  body-politic.  It  stifles  in 
those  for  whose  benefit  it  is  permitted,  all  patri- 
otic love  of  country,  and  substitutes  in  its  place 
selfish  greed  and  grasping  avarice.  Devotion 
to  American  citizenship  for  its  own  sake  and 
for  what  it  should  accomplish  as  a  motive  to 
our  nation's  advancement  and  the  happiness  of 
all  our  people  is  displaced  by  the  assumption 
that  the  Government,  instead  of  being  the  em- 
bodiment of  equality,  is  but  an  instrumentality 
through  which  especial  and  individual  advan- 
tages are  to  be  gained. 

"Communism  is  a  hateful  thing  and  a  menace 
to  peace  and  organised  government;  but  the 
communism  of  combined  wealth  and  capital, 
the  outgrowth  of  overweening  cupidity  and 
selfishness,  which  insidiously  undermine  the 
justice  and  integrity  of  free  institutions,  is  not 
less  dangerous  than  the  communism  of  op- 
pressed poverty  and  toil,  which,  exasperated 
by  injustice  and  discontent,  attacks  with  wild 
disorder  the  citadel  of  rule/'* 

But  although  Mr.  Cleveland  w&s  no 
longer  an  object  of  interest  to  the  poli- 
ticians, there  were  many  quiet  indications 
that  the  great  mass  of  his  countrymen 
had  not  forgotten  him.  Invitations  came 
to  him  continually  from  professional, 
commercial,  religious,  educational,  and 
civic  organisations,  which  sought  the 
honour  of  his  presence  at  commemorative 
banquets  and  other  public  gatherings.! 
When  his  engagements  permitted,  he  ac- 
ceded to  these  requests ;  for,  as  he  said  on 
one  occasion,  he  had  no  sympathy  with 
those  good  souls  who  "are  greatly  dis- 
turbed every  time  an  ex-President  ven- 
tures to  express  an  opinion  on  any  sub- 

*Message   of   December  3,    1888. 

tFor  instance,  at  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine ; 
at  the  banquet  of  the  Hibernian  Society  of 
Philadelphia;  at  the  Cornell  Alumni  Society 
meeting;  at  the  Thurman  birthday  banquet, 
Columbus.  Ohio:  at  the  banquet  of  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  before  the 
Young  Men's  Democratic  Association,  Phila- 
delphia. 


ject."  Not  infrequently  he  spoke  at 
length  to  interested  listeners ;  and  what  he 
said  was  always  sensible  and  wise,  and 
sometimes  pregnant  with  suggestion.  As 
a  public  speaker,  Mr.  Cleveland  was  far 
from  attaining  brilliancy.  Even  his 
warmest  friends  could  scarcely  claim  that 
he  was  an  orator.  His  manner  and  his 
style  alike  were  heavy.  He  had  a 
strong  liking  for  polysyllabic  words,  and 
for  sentences  so  involved  as  to  be  John- 
sonian in  their  ponderosity.  Almost  every 
noun  was  coupled  with  an  adjective,  and 
these  adjectives  were  frequently  applied 
in  pairs.  Moreover,  like  many  other 
statesmen,  he  often  took  refuge  in  the 
baldest  truisms,  which  were  seldom  fresh- 
ened up  by  originality  of  phrasing.  Mr. 
Abram  S.  Hewitt  once  said  of  him  in  a 
tartly  cryptic  epigram,  which  may  be  in- 
terpreted as  conveying  either  praise  or 
censure :  "Cleveland  is  the  greatest  master 
of  platitude  since  Washington." 

It  is  likely,  however,  that  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's oratorical  deficiencies  were,  on  the 
whole,  a  distinct  advantage  to  him.  The 
American  people  at  that  period  still  held 
to  the  conservative  tradition  which  viewed 
exceptional  accomplishments  in  public 
men,  if  not  with  suspicion,  at  least  with 
a  certain  amount  of  caution.  Brilliancy 
might  rouse  admiration,  but  it  could  not 
inspire  confidence.  In  the  long  run  it  was 
the  safe  man  rather  than  the  showy  man 
who  secured  the  highest  honours  from 
the  electorate.  Clav  and  Webster  and 
Blaine  had  won  the  frantic  applause  of 
millions,  yet  these  men  had  all  failed  to 
achieve  the  one  great  prize  on  which  their 
hearts  were  set.  No  President  had  ever 
been  an  orator  of  the  first  rank,  save  only 
Lincoln ;  and  Lincoln's  great  political  ad- 
dresses represented  the  oratory  of  reason 
rather  than  the  oratory  of  emotion.  And 
so,  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  case,  even  when  his 
utterances  were  very  tame  and  his  sen- 
tences quite  commonplace,  they  appealed  to 
the  multitude  as  embodying  sound  moral- 
ity, conservative  opinion,  and  what  Gen- 
eral Grant  was  fond  of  calling  "good 
horse  sense." 

Mr.  Cleveland's  lines,  therefore,  at  this 
time  were  cast  in  pleasant  places.  Suc- 
cessful in  his  profession,  and  respected  by 
those  whose  personal  esteem  was  worth 
the  having,  he  enjoyed  a  period,  of  tran- 
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quillity  that  must  have  been  most  grate- 
ful after  his  stormy  years  of  public  office. 
He  spent  his  summers  at  a  charming 
country-seat  upon  the  Massachusetts 
coast,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  "Grey 
Gables. "  There  he  entertained  his  inti- 
mate friends  with  a  genial,  friendly  hos- 
pitality :  and  there,  as  an  angler,  he  won 
a  reputation  which  he  was  said  to  value 
quite  as  much  as  any  public  honours  that 
he  had  ever  gained.  It  was  an  ideal  life 
for  a  retired  statesman,  a  life  that  he 
would  gladly  have  continued  to  enjoy, 
un vexed  by  the  strife  and  din  of  party 
politics.  Rut  the  fates  had  decreed  it 
otherwise. 

The  discussion  of  the  McKinlev  Bill  in 
1890,  and  the  overwhelming  Republican 
defeat  in  the  Congressional  elections 
which  followed  close  upon  the  passage 
of  that  measure,  brought  Mr.  Cleve- 
land once  again  into  a  prominence  such 
as  he  was  far  from  seeking.  It  was 
he  who  in  his  bold  message  of  1887 
had  first  raised  the  tariff  issue.  It  was 
he  who  had  forced  the  Republicans  to 
that  policy  which  had  ended  in  their 
utter  rout.  Though  he  had,  at  the  time, 
failed  of  re-election,  he  had,  nevertheless, 
inspired  his  party  with  aggressiveness 
and  confidence.  Many  now  began  to  ask 
whether  any  one  was  so  well  fitted  as  he 
to  lead  that  party  back  again  to  power. 
The  campaign  of  education,  begun  in 
1888,  was  commencing  to  bear  fruit. 
Looking  forward  to  the  coming  struggle 
for  the  Presidency,  popular  feeling  in- 
stinctively went  out  to  Mr.  Cleveland  as 
the  logical  candidate  for  1892. 

Yet,  although  this  sentiment  was  begin- 
ning to  pervade  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Democracy,  it  was  most  distasteful  to  the 
party  managers.  In  a  phrase  of  their 
own  choosing,  they  "had  no  use"  for  Mr. 
Cleveland.  To  them  he  had  always  shown 
himself  intractable,  and  they  had  been 
pleased  at  what  appeared  to  be  his  per- 
manent elimination  from  politics.  It  was 
not  agreeable  to  think  of  him  as  likely  to 
become  again  a  candidate.  Therefore, 
they  took  no  notice  of  the  popular  move- 
ment in  his  favour,  but  endeavoured  to 
ignore  him  and  to  speak  of  him  in  public 
with  a  studied  indifference,  as  of  one 
whose  day  was  over  and  who  had  become 
politically  ua  back  number."    Most  of  the 


party  organs  refrained  from  mentioning 
him  in  connection  with  the  next  election. 
Some  of  them  endeavoured  to  discredit 
him  by  a  systematic  press  campaign  of 
defamation.  Conspicuous  in  this  was  the 
New  York  Sun,  at  that  time  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana. 

Charles  Anderson  Dana  was  undoubt- 
edly the  most  remarkable  figure  that  had 
yet  arisen   in   the  historv   of  American 
journalism.     Born  in  1819.  and  educated 
at  Harvard,  he  was  a  careful  student  and 
omnivorous   reader,   with   a  memorv    so 
tenacious  as  to  place  at  his  command  a 
vast  array  of  facts,  which  his  quick  wit 
and  literary  skill  enabled  him  to  use  with 
singular  effectiveness.     As  a  very  young 
man  he  had  joined  the  Fourierites  for  a 
time,  in  the  erratic  though  memorable  ex- 
periment at  Brook  Farm.     A  little  later, 
he  was  engaged  in  miscellaneous  writing 
for  the  Boston  newspapers.     In  1847,  ne 
joined  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Trib- 
une, in  whose  office  he  developed  a  pun- 
gent style,  which  was  afterward  to  make 
him  feared  and  famous.     Here,  too,  he 
came  into  contact  with  all  the  most  im- 
portant  public  men   of  the  ante-bellum 
period.     A  violent  dispute  with  Horace 
Greelev  over  the  latter's  unfortunate  "On 
to  Richmond"  editorial  led  to  Dana's  re- 
tirement from  the  Tribune  in  1862;  and 
in  the  following  year  he  was  made  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  War.     In  this  capacity 
he  rendered  highly  important  service  to 
his  chief,   Stanton,  who  sent  him  upon 
confidential  missions  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  army  with  instructions  to  report 
upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
leading  generals.     Dana's  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  his  grasp  upon  essentials, 
and  his  power  of  going  to  the  very  heart 
of   things,   made  his   reports   invaluable 
both  to  the  Secretary  and  to  Mr.  Lincoln. 
It  was  due  to  Dana's  favourable  judg- 
ment   that    General    Grant   was   not    re- 
lieved of  his  command  in  1863,  nut:  vvas 
upheld    by    the    administration    in    the 
teeth  of  the  fiercest  criticisms.     In  1864, 
however,  Dana  left  the  War  Department 
and  returned  to  journalism,  editing  for  a 
while  the  Chicago  Republican.    In  this  he 
failed  completely.     Discouraged  and  un- 
certain of  his  future,  he  came  to  New 
York,   where  he  established  himself,   in 
1868,  as  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun. 
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It  was  the  year  of  Grant's  first  election 
to  the  Presidency.     Dana,  remembering 
the  service  which  he  had  done  the  Gen- 
eral, and  having  besides  a  real  liking  for 
the  man,  wrote  a  life  of  Grant,  which 
he   intended  to  be  a  sort  of  campaign 
biography,  for  it  was  highly  eulogistic 
and  was  written  with  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  its  subject.     Political  usage  and 
personal  gratitude  might  have  suggested 
to  the  new  President  the  bestowal  of  some 
reward  on  one  whose  ability  was  so  ex- 
ceptional  as  Mr.  Dana's.     But  for  some 
reason,  which   has  never  been   satisfac- 
torily explained,  Grant  absolutely  ignored 
the  claim.     It  was  Dana's  desire  to  be 
made  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York, 
but  the  office  was  given  to  another,  and 
by  this  act  Grant  made  an  enemy  whose 
unrelenting  hatred  pursued  him  to  the 
grave.    With  an  almost  frantic  eagerness, 
Dana  set  about  destroying  every  copy  of 
the  Life  upon   which  he  could  lay  his 
hands ;  so  that  to-day  the  book  is  practi- 
cally   unattainable    outside    of    a     few 
libraries.     Then  in  the  columns  of  the 
Sun,  he  waged  on  Grant  a  war  of  slander 
which  for  sheer  malignity  has  never  been 
surpassed.     Dana  knew  quite  well  that 
Grant  was  honest,  clean-living,  patriotic 
and  sincere,*  yet  now,  with  a  perversion 
of  facts  that  was  infernal  in  its  ingenuity, 
he  painted  him  as  a  corrupt  and  brutal 
scoundrel,  one  who  used  his  office  for  his 
personal  enrichment,  a  tyrant,  a  vulgar 
ruffian,  and  a  common  drunkard.     Every 
one  connected  with  the  President,  even  his 
wife  and  family,  came  in  for  a  share  of 
Dana's  wrath  or  ridicule.    At  one  time 
the  editor  was  indicted  for  criminal  libel 
by  a  Federal  Grand  Jury,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  have  him  removed  to  Wash- 
ington for  trial.     Over  such  a  prospect, 
Dana  was  almost  beside  himself  with  fear. 
His  hysterical  editorials  made  it  plain  that 
had  his  case  been  actually  tried  in  Wash- 
ington  he  must  have  gone  to  prison ;  but 
Judge  Blatchford,  sitting  in  New  York, 

♦Dana  wrote  in  his  life  of  Grant :  "The  un- 
impeachable and  enduring  record  of  his  acts 
bears  testimony  to  the  zeal,  urbanity,  patience 
and  ability  with  which  he  has  executed  his 
responsible  trusts.  .  .  .  He  possesses  abilities 
and  attainments  that  entitle  him  to  a  place 
among  the  wis.?  and  prudent  statesmen  of  the 
country." — Dana.  Life  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
pp.  422-424  (Springfield,  1868). 


refused  the  change  of  venue.  In  conse- 
quence, the  case  was  dropped,  and  Dana 
continued  to  lash  the  President  with  even 
greater  fury  than  before.  After  Grant's 
retirement  to  private  life  the  attitude  of 
the  Sun  remained  the  same.  Even  when 
the  hero  of  the  great  war  was  buried,  and 
when  all  other  criticism  was  stilled  in  the 
presence  of  death,  Dana  launched  a 
poisoned  shaft  at  those  who  loved  Grant 
best.  The  Sun  published  an  account  of 
an  undertaker's  bill  which  the  General's 
family  had  very  properly  refused  to  pay, 
but  which  Dana  himself  had  settled  with 
an  ostentatious  show  of  hypocritical  be- 
nevolence that  was  absolutely  diabolical. 
The  change  in  Dana's  attitude  toward 
Grant  in  1868  was,  however,  only  a  single 
aspect  of  a  change  which  had  altered  his 
entire  nature.  Until  then  he  had  been 
genial  and  fair-minded,  with  a  touch  of 
something  like  idealism  in  his  view  of 
things.  He  had  associated  with  honour- 
able men,  and  his  life  had  been  a  useful 
one.  But  apparently,  as  he  looked  back 
upon  it,  that  life  to  him  had  been  a  fail- 
ure. Uprightness,  optimism,  and  a  re- 
gard for  others  had  not  "paid."  Both  in 
journalism  and  in  public  life  he  had  some- 
how missed  success,  and  he  was  now  in 
his  fiftieth  year.  And  so  he  seems  to  have 
said  tQ  himself  that  henceforth  in  his 
career  he  would  take  no  heed  of  right  or 
wrong,  but  would  gain  a  certain  sort  of 
fame  and  a  sure  material  reward  by 
throwing  overboard  all  principle.  From 
that  time  he  was  thoroughly  a  cynic  and 
a  pessimist.  He  set  himself  to  jeer  at 
whatever  was  best  and  noblest,  to  degrade 
and  burlesque  whatever  decent  men  re- 
spected, to  defend  or  palliate  the  base,  and 
to  treat  corruption  as  an  admirable  joke. 
Thus,  he  supported  Tammany  in  the  days 
of  its  worst  offences.  He  was  the  apolo- 
gist of  Tweed.  He  warmly  commended 
the  proposal  to  erect  a  public  monument 
to  that  notorious  malefactor.  On  the 
other  hand,  every  attempt  to  improve 
political  conditions — such  as  the  reform 
of  the  civil  service  and  the  movement  for 
an  honest  ballot — was  greeted  by  Dana 
with  an  outburst  of  derision.  He  used 
his  newspaper  also  as  a  weapon  to  avenge 
his  personal  dislikes;  and  whoever  in- 
curred his  enmity  or  roused  his  prejudice 
was  pilloried  in  the  columns  of  the  Sun. 
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Had  Mr.  Dana  been  a  journalist  of  the 
usual  type,  his  hatreds  and  his  expression 
of  them  would  soon  have  ceased  to  be 
of  any  interest,  and  would  most  probably 
have  proved  the  ruin  of  the  Sun.  But 
the  man  was  a  genius  in  his  way.  His 
rhetoric  was  superb,  and  even  those  who 
most  disliked  him  were  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  own  the  power  of  his  invective. 
He  had  an  unerring  instinct  for  touching 
his  victim  on  the  raw,  and  his  ingenuity 


in  giving  pain  was  marvellous.  Further- 
more, there  was  something  tricks}',  some- 
thing impish,  even,  in  his  malevolence; 
so  that,  outrageous  though  he  was,  his 
oiitrageousness  had  an  indefinable  quality 
which  raised  it  far  above  the  level  of 
vulgarity.  To  him  might  well  have  been 
applied  the  description  which  Disraeli 
once  gave  of  Lord  Salisbury— "a  master 
of  gibes  and  flouts  and  jeers."     A  care- 


ful student  of  his  editorial  work  once 
wrote  of  him :  "He  had  a  gift  for  making 
men  seem  hateful  or  contemptible  or 
ridiculous,  and  he  used  this  talent  most 
unsparingly.  His  nicknames  and  epithets 
stuck  like  burrs  to  those  at  whom  he 
hurled  them.  Who  cannot  recall  a  score 
of  these  appellations,*  every  one  of  which 
conveyed  to  the  mind  the  suggestion  of 
something  ludicrous?"  And,  quite  apart 
from  its  editorial  page,  the  Sun  was  man- 
aged with  great  ability.  It  was  at  that 
time,  perhaps,  the  most  readable  news- 
paper in  the  United  States.  Its  news  was 
collected  with  the  utmost  accuracy.  Its 
reporting  was  often  done  with  a  skill  and 
cleverness  that  gave  it  a  distinctly  literary 
quality.  Its  editor  was  regarded  with 
intense  admiration  by  all  journalists 
throughout  the  country,  and  he  became 
the  founder  of  a  journalistic  cult. 

Dana  was  ostensibly  a  Democratic  par- 
tisan. His  friends  asserted  that  at  elec- 
tion time  he  always  voted  the  Republican 
ticket;  and  if  so,  this  was  a  characteristic 
example  of  his  cynicism.  But  in  his  edi- 
torial columns  everything  Republican 
was  anathema.  Most  probably  he  pre- 
ferred to  be  in  opposition,  because  such 
a  role  gave  fuller  scope  to  his  peculiar 
gifts.  Indeed,  in  1880,  when  the  Septem- 
ber elections  seemed  to  indicate  that  Gen- 
eral Hancock  was  likely  to  be  chosen 
President  in  November,  Dana  deliber- 
ately wrote  a  double-leaded  editorial,  in 
which  he  sneered  at  Hancock  as  "a  good 
man,  weighing  250  pounds" — a  gibe  which 
greatly  delighted  the  Republicans.  The 
only  note  of  sincerity  in  Dana's  writings 
was  found  in  his  support  of  Mr.  Tilden, 
who  was  his  personal  friend.  When  Mr. 
Cleveland  was  elected  Governor  of  New 
York,  Dana  at  first  was  favourable  to 
him.  but  presently  he  became  inimical  for 
reasons  that  are  variously  given.  Some 
say  that  as  Mr.  Tilden's  liking  for  Gov- 
ernor Cleveland  cooled,  Dana  took  his 
cue  from  Tilden.  Others  declare  that 
Mr.  Cleveland  rejected  certain  overtures 
that  were  made  to  him  by  Dana,  and  de- 
clined to  invite  the  editor  to  Albany  in 
answer  to  a  hint.  However  this  may  be* 
the  Sun   soon   ranged   itself  among  the 
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anti-Cleveland  journals;  and  in  1884,  it 
supported  the  Greenback  nominee,  Gen- 
eral B.  F.  Butler.  It  was  exceed- 
ingly like  Dana  to  advocate  the  elec- 
tion of  this  political  charlatan,  who  holds 
in  history  the  bad  eminence  of  having 
been  the  only  conspicuous  Northern  com- 
mander in  the  Civil  War  against  whom 
charges  of  personal  corruption  were  prac- 
tically proven.*  Throughout  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's Presidency,  Dana  maintained  a  sort 
of  malevolent  neutrality,  giving,  however, 
many  a  satirical  thrust  at  the  man  whose 
reforming  spirit  was  obnoxious  to  the 
presiding  genius  of  the  Sun.  On  the  day 
after  Cleveland's  defeat  in  the  election  of 
1888,  Dana  printed  without  comment  an 
entire  column  of  quotations  from  medi- 
cal and  physiological  works  on  the  sub- 
ject of  obesity.  Thereafter,  the  Sun  had 
ignored  the  ex-President  until  once  more 
he  loomed  up  as  a  possible  candidate. 
Now,  dipping  his  pen  in  vitriol,  Dana  out- 
did himself  in  running  the  entire  gamut 
of  abuse,  f rorrv  ridicule  to  excoriation.  To 
him  Mr.  Cleveland  became  "the  Perpetu- 
al Candidate/'  and  later  "the  Stuffed 
Prophet."  Some  of  these  editorials  were 
masterpieces  of  malignity,  and  as  such 
they  are  almost  worthy  of  permanent 
preservation.  They  served  no  end,  how- 
ever, save  to  draw  increased  attention  to 
his  enemy's  political  availability.  It  was 
Mr.  Cleveland  himself  who,  as  many  per- 
sons thought,  deliberately  ruined  his  own 
prospects  by  an  utterance  which  he  made 
at  this  time  upon  a  question  which  had 
been  violently  injected  into  national  poli- 
tics. Before  narrating  the  occurrence,  it 
is  necessary  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
growth  of  the  silver  movement  in  the 
Western  States. 

In  the  earlv  vears  of  its  existence,  the 
Republican  party  had  been  dominated  by 
one  controlling  purpose — the  destruction 
of  slavery.  The  issue  which  gave  it  birth 
was  distinctly  a  moral  issue,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm  which  inspired  it  was  a  moral 
enthusiasm.  Its  first  declaration,  made  at 
Jackson,  Michigan,  on  July  6,  1854,  de- 
clared that  the  Republican  party  was 
"battling  for  the  first  principles  of  Re- 
publican   government    and    against    the 

♦Official  Report  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War. 
series  iii.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  173:  Rhodes,  History  of 
the  United  States,  vol.  v.,  pp.  303-308,  312,  313- 


schemes  of  an  aristocracy."  All  Republi- 
cans were  pledged  in  this  declaration  to 
"act  cordially  and  faithfully  in  unison, 
postponing  and  suspending  all  differences 
with  regard  to  political  economy  or  ad- 
ministrative policy."*  It  was,  therefore, 
distinctly  not  a  party  of  caste  or  of  class, 
but  professedly  a  party  of  the  people,  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  human  freedom.  In 
those  days  the  power  of  wealth  and  the 
pride  of  birth  were  equally  arrayed 
against  it.  The  rich  merchants  and  bank- 
ers of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadel- 
phia viewed  this  new  party  as  a  menace 
to  political  tranquillity  and  vested  inter- 
ests. They  joined  hands  gladly  with  the 
aristocratic  planters  of  the  South  in  seek- 
ing to  stamp  out  so  strange  and  disquiet- 
ing a  fanaticism.  It  was  the  most  re- 
spectable citizens  of  Massachusetts  who 
ostracised  Charles  Sumner,  who  broke  up 
anti-slavery  meetings,  who  mobbed  Gar- 
rison and  threatened  to  lynch  Whittier. 
The  Republican  leaders  boasted  that  their 
party  was  not  one  of  wealth  and  privi- 
lege, but  of  intelligence  and  moral 
worth.  Clergymen,  teachers,  writers, 
and  small  professional  men  joined  its 
ranks,  which  were  further  recruited 
from  the  agricultural  portions  of  the 
country.  The  great  strength  of  the  Re- 
publican party  lay,  not  in  the  Eastern 
States,  but  in  the  young  commonwealths 
of  the  West — in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 
The  first  Republican  President  was  the 
very  incarnation  of  democracy,  so  plain 
in  manner,  so  simple  in  life,  and  so  rug- 
gedly sincere  as  to  seem  to  the  fastidious 
denizens  of  the  East  a  mere  barbarian. 

It  was,  therefore,  as  a  party  of  the  people 
that  Republicanism  first  won  its  way  to 
political  power.  When  the  Civil  War 
ended,  the  great  purpose  of  the  primitive 
Republicans  had  been  achieved.  Slavery 
was  abolished  forever.  The  feudalism 
based  upon  it  was  annihilated.  Every 
inch  of  American  territory  had  become 
free  soil.  As  we  now  look  back  upon  that 
period,  with  a  sense  of  true  political  per- 
spective, it  is  plain  that  the  old  Republi- 
can party  really  died  in  the  year  1866. 
The  party  which  afterwards  continued  to 
bear  its  name  was  altogether  different 

♦Curtis,  The  Republican  Party,  i.,  p.  1  (New 
York,   1904). 
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from  that  which  had  rallied  about  Fre- 
mont in  1856,  and  which  had  twice  elected 
Lincoln.  It  was  different  in  its  aims  and 
aspirations,  different  in  the  character  of 
its  leaders,  and  different  in  the  influences 
which  shaped  its  policy.  Six  years  of 
almost  irresponsible  power  had  utterly 
transformed  it.  Controlling  the  national 
finances,  with  an  overwhelming  majority 
in  Congress,  and  having  in  its  gift  not 
merely  office  and  opportunity,  but  every 
sort  of  legislative  favour,  it  drew  to  itself 
the  support  of  all  those  interests  which  ten 
years  before  had  been  arrayed  against  it. 
It  was  now  the  party  of  the  bankers,  the 
manufacturers,  the  lords  of  commerce, 
and  all  those  active,  restless,  scheming 
spirits  who  had  learned  that  great  for- 
tunes were  to  be  made  in  other  ways  than 
by  legitimate  industry.  The  true  citadels 
of  the  Republican  party  were  now  the 
crowded  centres  of  the  East,  while  the 
agricultural  States  received  but  slight 
consideration.  The  continuance  of  the 
war  tariff,  which  enriched  a  compara- 
tively few  interests  at  the  expense  of  the 
entire  population,  was  the  most  striking 
factor  in  the  development  of  this  new 
Republicanism.  The  farmer  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  tribute  to  the  manufacturer ; 
and  so  the  Republican  party  in  this  second 
phase  of  its  existence  became  a  party  of 
class,  as  truly  as  the  Democratic  party 
had  ever  been  in  the  days  before  the  war. 
The  West  was  slow  in  recognising  the 
significance  of  this  change:  but  as  time 
went  on.  financial  conditions  operated  to 
cause  serious  distress.  In  the  first  place, 
the  gradual  appreciation  in  value  of  the 
paper  dollar  pinched  the  debtor  class 
severely.  The  farmer,  for  example,  who 
in  1863  had  mortgaged  his  farm  for  five 
thousand  paper  dollars,  worth,  perhaps, 
not  more  than  halt  that  sum  in  gold. 
found  that  he  must  repay  the  loan  in  dol- 
lars worth  nearly  twice  as  much,  and 
therefore  representing  twice  as  much 
economy  and  diligence  and  labour.  The 
resumption  of  specie  payments  in  1870. 
though  a  triumph  of  financial  manage- 
ment, did,  nevertheless,  inflict  a  serious 
hardship  upon  all  men  who  had  borrowed 
money  at  a  time  when  the  paper  currency 
of  the  United  States  was  worth  much 
less  than  its  face  value.  This  hardship 
was  of  course  inevitable,  but  it  was  none 


the  less  a  hardship,  and  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  those  who  suffered  from  it  should 
have  tried  to  seek  a  remedy.  Hence 
arose  the  so-called  Greenback  party, 
which  as  earfy  as  1876  nominated  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presi- 
dency on  a  platform  which  demanded  the 
repeal  of  the  act  for  resuming  specie  pay- 
ments and  which  advocated  the  issue  of 
United  States  notes  as  the  sole  currency 
of  the  nation.  On  this  platform,  Peter 
Cooper  of  New  York  received  in  that  year 
a  popular  vote  of  81,000;  while  in  1880, 
another  "Greenback"  candidate,  James  B. 
Weaver  of  Iowa,  polled  a  vote  of  over 
300,000.  This  movement,  however,  rep- 
resented only  one  form  of  popular  discon- 
tent. There  were  other  grievances  more 
irritating  and  apparently  more  easily 
remediable.  One  was  the  manner  in 
which  the  railways  of  the  country  had 
monopolised  the  public  lands,*  barring 
great  tracts  to  settlers,  while  refusing  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  grants  of  land  had  )>een  bestowed. 
Another  grievance  was  the  discrimination 
in  railroad  rates,  by  which  the  small  ship- 
per was  forced  out  of  business  by  power- 
ful corporations.  Still  another  was  the 
working  of  the  tariff  laws,  which  had 
steadily  discriminated  against  the  most 
widespread  of  all  American  industries, 
agriculture,  while  forcing  it  to  bear  the 
greater  burden  of  taxation.  It  came  to 
be  widely  asserted  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  was  becoming  a 
creature  of  the  corporations,  that  Con- 
gress was  filled  with  corporation  agents — 
railway  Senators  and  Trust  representa- 
tives— and  that  even  the  judges  on  the 
bench  were  often  men  whose  antecedents 
as  corporation  lawyers  discredited  their 
judicial  decisions. 

All  these  and  still  other  reasons  for 
political  discontent  first  found  expression 
in  isolated  political  movements  through- 
out the  West.  Besides  the  "Greenback" 
or  National  party,  there  arose  the  so- 
called  Anti-Monopoly  party,  which  held 
its  first  convention  at  Chicago  in  1884. 
In  1888.  two  Labour  parties  appeared, 
each  with  a  different  set  of  grievances. 
The  so-called  Granger  movement  was 
another  evidence  of  the  popular  discon- 
tent.    The  Grangers,  or.  as  thev  were 

•See  The  Bookman  for  April,  pp.  202,  203. 
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officially  styled,  "the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry," formed  an  organisation  of  which 
the  founder  was  one  O.  H.  Kelly,  a  clerk 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Its 
general  aim  was  to  unite  for  self-protec- 
tion all  who  were  actually  engaged 
in  agriculture.  By  1875,  the  Grangers, 
who  then  numbered  more  than  1,500,000 
members,  had  definitely  formulated  cer- 
tain measures  which  they  hoped  to  have 
embodied  in  both  State  and  national  legis- 
lation. Like  the  Knights  of  Labour,  they 
advocated  woman's  suffrage  and  the  reg- 
ulation of  railway  rates.  This  organisa- 
tion afterwards  grew  into  the  Farm- 
ers' Alliance,  just  as  the  Knights  of 
Labour  grew  into  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labour ;  and  as  both  of  them  had 
many  aims  in  common,  they  formed  a 
coalition  in  1889,  when  they  agreed  upon 
a  common  platform  of  principles,  de- 
manding the  abolition  of  national  banks, 
an  increased  issue  of  Government  paper, 
and  Government  ownership  of  all  means 
of  transportation  and  intercourse. 

By  this  time,  all  the  Western  States 
were  in  a  condition  of  political  ferment. 
As  yet  there  was  no  general  cohesion  or 
agreement  between  the  different  factions 
and  parties.  They  lacked  a  leader.  They 
had  not  as  yet  developed  any  political  ma- 
chinery. In  the  East,  little  notice  was 
taken  of  them.  The  newspapers  treated 
them  with  easy  ridicule  and  described  the 
intensely  earnest  men  and  women  who 
composed  them  as  "cranks"  and  "calamity 
howlers."  Many  of  them  were,  indeed, 
unintelligent  fanatics.  Many  of  their 
wrongs  were  fanciful.  Many  of  their 
remedies  were  quite  impossible.  Yet 
there  did  remain  a  very  solid  substratum 
of  reason  for  these  various  movements, 
and  the  discontent  was  not  without  sub- 
stantial justification.  The  epithets  so 
sneeringly  applied  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
these  different  parties  recalled  the  no  less 
sneering  epithets  that  had  been  hurled  at 
the  Republicans  in  the  days  of  their  anti- 
slavery  crusade.  They,  too,  had  been  de- 
scribed as  wild  men  and  fanatics  and 
enemies  of  public  order. 

It  mav  be  asked  why  the  discontented 
did  not  flock  to  the  Democratic  party  and 
use  it  as  a  means  of  turning  out  the  Re- 
publicans, who  were  accused  of  being  re- 
sponsible for  existing  conditions.     The 


reason  was  that  both  of  the  old  parties 
were  now  almost  equally  distrusted. 
Both  were  regarded  as  being  under  the 
control  of  the  "money  power."  During 
Mr.  Cleveland's  administration  it  had  been 
made  apparent  that  the  Trusts  were  quite 
as  influential  in  Democratic  as  in  Repub- 
lican politics.  Mr.  H.  B.  Payne,  for 
whom  the  Standard  Oil  Company  had 
bought  the  Ohio  legislature,  was  osten- 
sibly a  Democrat.  It  was  charged  also 
that  Secretary  Whitney,  Mr.  Cleveland's 
closest  adviser,  was  dominated  by  the 
same  sinister  influence.  Senator  Hoar 
had  asked,  "Is  it  [the  Standard  Oil 
Company]  represented  in  the  Cabinet  at 
this  moment?"* — and  the  question  had 
rasped  the  nerves  of  the  entire  nation. 
Therefore,  these  new  factions  that  were 
springing  up  in  the  West  and  in  the 
South  felt  that  a  clean  sweep  must  be 
made,  and  that  both  of  the  old  parties 
must  be  driven  out.  Seceding  Republi- 
cans' in  the  West  declared  themselves  to 
be  reverting  to  the  earlier  Republicanism 
of  Lincoln,  while  in  the  South  those  who 
had  once  been  Democrats  professed  to  be 
reviving  the  Democracy  of  Jefferson.  All 
of  them  "wished  to  get  back  to  simplicity, 
honesty,  and  economy  in  government;  to 
secure  a  fair  field  for  all ;  to  resist  com- 
mercialism, to  oppose  the  money  power 
and  the  general  corruption  and  cowardice 
of  the  old  parties." 

"Party  conventions  and  organisations  were 
now  mere  machines  for  winning  elections  and 
keeping  control  of  the  offices.  They  were 
unscrupulous  oligarchies,  controlled  by  the 
rich.  A  few  astute  and  wealthy  managers  and 
magnates,  called  "business  men,'  controlling 
the.  party  managers  as  their  henchmen,  set 
things  up  in  private  conferences,  while  the 
masses  were  being  fooled  and  manipulated  like 
voting  herds.  •  Then  the  business  magnates, 
who  dictated  the  nomination  of  the  candidates 
and  furnished  the  sinews  of  war  for  the 
campaign,  were,  of  course,  to  conduct  the 
government;  and,  equally,  of  course,  the  laws 
were  to  be  made  and  administered  in  such 
a  way  as  to  take  good  care  of  these  man- 
agers' business  interests.  It  was  felt  that  if 
any  President  or  Senator  or  Congressman  be- 

*Congressional  Globe  (September,  1886), 
pp.  8520-8604.  Mr.  Whitney  in  an  open  letter 
afterwards  denied  the  implied  accusation. 
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exact  proportion  to  the  infrequency  with 
which  they  have  a  chance  to  see  it.  In- 
stantly, from  having  been  merely  a  logi- 
cal candidate  for  the  Presidency,  Mr. 
Cleveland  became  the  inevitable  candi- 
date. The  stampede  of  Democrats  to  the 
ranks  of  the  Populists  was  checked  at 
once.  All  through  the  West,  the  party  lines 
were  closed  up  solidly  once  more,  while 
in  the  East,  conservative  men,  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  alike,  rejoiced  over 
the  growing  influence  of  this  dominant 
personality.  It  was  only  among  a  small 
coterie  of  professional  politicians  that  the 
new  aspect  of  affairs  produced  a  feeling 
of  anger  and  consternation. 

Before  the  appearance  of  the  Reform 
Club  letter,  there  had  been  several  aspi- 
rants whose  chances  for  the  next  Demo- 
cratic nomination  were  seriously  consid- 
ered.     One  was  Mr.   Horace   Boies  of 
Iowa,  an  earnest,  able  leader  with  convic- 
tions, and  a  reputation  for  intelligence  and 
integrity.    He  had  fought  a  hard  fight  on 
the  tariff  issue  ever  since  Mr.  Cleveland's 
message  of  1887  had  brought  that  ques- 
tion to  the  forefront;  and  in  the  cam- 
paign which  followed  the  passage  of  the 
McKinley  Bill,  he  had  wiped  out  the  vast 
Republican   majority   in   Iowa   and  had 
been  elected  Governor.    He  was  a  man  of 
the  people  in  the  best  sense  of  the  phrase, 
representing  new  issues  and  new  blood; 
and  he  had  always  been  consistently  a 
Cleveland  Democrat.     Mr.  Isaac  Pusey 
Gray  of  Indiana  was  an  old-school  party 
leader,   not  conspicuous   for  his  mental 
attainments,  but  popular  in  his  own  State, 
of  which  he  had  been  Governor.    It  was 
thought  that  he  could  carry  Indiana,  and 
he  had  the  negative  qualification  of  hav- 
ing made  no  important  enemies  in  the 
party.     Still  another  receptive  candidate 
was  Mr.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  of  Illinois, 
who  had  been  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral  in   Mr.   Cleveland's  administration. 
His  partisanship  while  holding  that  office* 
had  highly  commended  him  to  the  petty 
spoilsmen  of  the  Democracy,  and  they 
felt  some  enthusiasm  in  picturing  the  lib- 
eral fashion  in  which,  if  elected  President, 
he    would    deal    out    offices    to    faithful 
henchmen.     In  the  background,   alertly 
watching  every  opportunity,  was  Senator 
Arthur  P.  Gorman  of  Maryland.     Sen- 
*Sce  The  Bookman  for  March,  p.  50. 


ator  Gorman  was  one  of  the  most  astute 
and  subtle  of  all  the  Democratic  leaders. 
Of  Irish  descent  and  humble  origin,  he 
had  as  a  boy  been  a  page  in  the  Senate 
Chamber.  In  after  years,  with  a  truly 
Celtic  genius  for  political  intrigue,  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  party  organi- 
sation in  his  own  State,  and  an  important 
personage  in  the  national  councils. 
Smooth,  bland  and  insinuating,  he  re- 
sembled both  in  appearance  and  in  man- 
ner a  typical  Italian  ecclesiastic ;  and  his 
adroitness  and  inscrutability  fully  carried 
out  the  same  resemblance.  Mr.  Gorman 
had  kept  on  good  terms  with  Mr.  Cleve- 
land during  the  latter's  Presidency.  For 
his  sake  the  administration  had  incurred 
the  odium  of  retaining  Mr.  Eugene  Hig- 
gins  in  office*  against  the  protest  of  the 
Maryland  civil  service  reformers  and  had 
given  aid  and  comfort  to  Mr.  Gorman  in 
his  local  party  fights.  Senator  Gorman, 
however,  was  always  at  heart  absorbed  in 
his  own  ambitions.  He  had  many  private 
interests  and  personal  associations  not 
known  to  the  world  at  large;  he  spun 
webs  of  great  fineness  that  were  invisible 
even  to  his  nearest  friends ;  and,  while  he 
was  all  things  to  all  men,  oily  of  speech 
and  propitiatory  in  manner,  he  nourished 
ambitions  for  which  he  would  sacrifice 
unsparingly  whatever  person  interfered 
with  them. 

The  effect  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  out- 
spoken letter  on  the  silver  question  had 
been  to  eliminate  these  four  would-be 
rivals  from  immediate  consideration. 
There  still  remained,  however,  one  who 
was  rightly  regarded  by  the  Cleveland 
Democrats  as  a  verv  formidable  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  their  candidate's  success. 
This  was  Mr.  David  B.  Hill,  who  had 
been  chosen  Democratic  Governor  of  New 
York  in  1888,  receiving  for  that  office 
some  18,000  votes  more  than  were  given 
to  Mr.  Cleveland  at  the  same  election. f 
Governor  Hill  now  stood  forth  conspicu- 
ously as  the  only  person  who  could  pos- 
siblv  wrest  the  next  Democratic  nomina- 
tion  from  Mr.  Cleveland;  and  therefore 
around  him  there  rallied  all  who  repre- 
sented machine  politics,  hatred  of  reform, 
and  the  worship  of  the  great  god  Expedi- 
ency, together  with  such  as  entertained  a 

♦See  The  Bookman  for  February,  p.  532. 
tSee  The  Bookman  for  March,  pp.  55-58. 
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personal  dislike  for  the  only  Democrat 
who  had  been  inaugurated  President  since 

1857. 

Mr.  Hill  was  a  lawyer  who  had  at- 
tained to  his  present  position  by  the 
closest  and  most  meticulous  attention  to 
the  minutiae  of  New  York  politics.  His 
private  life  was  as  blameless  as  his  public 
record  was  vulnerable.  He  had  no  per- 
sonal vices  even  of  the  minor  sort.  He 
neither  smoked  nor  drank.  To  the  society 
of  women  he  was  utterly  indifferent.  He 
cared  nothing  for  money,  and  earned  a 
moderate  income  by  hard  professional 
labour.  His  one  joy  in  life  was  found  in 
political  strategy  and  intrigue,  to  which 
his  heart  and  mind  and  soul  were  unstint- 
edly and  absolutely  given.  Over  great 
questions  of  public  policy  he  wasted 
no  reflection.  He  seems  to  have  had 
no  serious  convictions  on  such  national 
issues  as  the  tariff,  finance,  or  foreign  re- 
lations. It  was  the  machinery  of  politics 
that  absorbed  his  whole  attention — the 
manipulation  of  primaries,  the  arrange- 
ment of  "slates,"  the  elaboration  of 
"deals,"  the  word-juggling  of  party  plat- 
forms, the  carrying  of  elections.  He 
Knew  the  pettiest  details  of  New  York 
State  politics  by  heart.  Nothing  was 
minute  enough  to  escape  his  microscopic 
eye.  He  mistook,  in  fact,  political  myopia 
for  statesmanship,  and  the  march  of 
greater  events  bewildered  him.  But  in 
his  own  sphere  he  was  unsurpassed  as  a 
wily,  patient,  and  hitherto  successful  plot- 
ter— a  consummate  artist  in  intrigue. 

During  his  two  terms  as  Governor,  Mr. 
Hill  had  devoted  all  his  powers  to  build- 
ing up  an  organisation  in  New  York  State 
which  should  have  the  efficiency  of  an 
absolutelv  flawless  machine,  and  he  had 
succeeded  to  a  marvellous  degree.  Every 
local  leader  was  the  partisan  of  Mr.  Hill, 
taking  orders  from  him  alone,  and  exe- 
cuting them  implicitly.  An  alliance  with 
Tammany  Hall  gave  him  the  support  of 
that  well-drilled  and  disciplined  organisa- 
tion. In  short,  Mr.  Hill  was  now  absolute 
master  of  the  New  York  political  engine, 
and  this  fact  gave  him  an  undoubted 
claim  upon  the  attention  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  throughout  the  nation.  Mr. 
Hill's  friends  said  with  an  air  of  finalitv: 
"Hill  carried  New  York  State  in  1888. 
Cleveland  lost  it.    You  can't  win  without 


New  York.  Hill  is  the  man  who  can 
surely  give  you  New  York's  thirty-six 
electoral  votes." 

This  boast,  however,  was  heard  by 
many  Democrats  with  the  deepest  anger 
and  resentment.  They  said,  "Yes,  Cleve- 
land lost  New  York  and  Hill  carried  it. 
But  why?  Because  Hill  sold  out  Cleve- 
land, and  made  us  lose  the  Presidency  so 
that  he  might  gain  the  Governorship.  Do 
you  think  that  we  have  forgotten  this, 
and  that  we  are  going  to  give  the  highest 
honours  of  the  party  to' the  man  who 
openly  betrayed  it?" 

But  Mr.  Hill  cared  little  for  mere  talk. 
He  set  about  giving  the  party  and  the 
country  an  object  lesson  of  his  grip  upon 
New  York.  In  January,  1892,  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  issued  a  call 
for  the  convention  of  the  party,  to  be  held 
in  Chicago  on  June  21st.  Within' a  few 
days  (on  January  25th)  after  this  call 
had  been  published,  the  New  York  State 
Committee,  at  Mr.  Hill's  dictation,  sum- 
moned a  State  Convention  to  meet  at 
Albany  on  February  22d,  for  the  purpose 
of  choosing  New  York's  delegates  to 
Chicago.  The  Democrats  of  New  York 
were  startled.  XeVer  had  a  State  con- 
vention been  called  so  earlv — four  full 
months  before  the  National  Convention. 
It  was  clear  that  Mr.  Hill  intended  to 
steal  a  march  upon  the  Cleveland  men, 
to  pack  the  State  Convention,  and  to 
secure  for  himself  the  delegates  from 
New  York.  A  burst  of  indignation  and 
of  angry  protest  came  from  every  quarter 
against  the  attempt  to  force  a  snap 
judgment  from  a  "snap"  convention. 
But  the  Hill  machine  worked  smoothly, 
and  began  at  once  to  grind  out  delegates 
to  Albany.     Democrats  friendly  to  Mr. 

m  m 

Cleveland  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the 
district  caucuses ;  and  so  a  solid  bodv  of 
"Snappers,"  as  they  were  called,  poured 
into  Albany  on  the  22d,  to  do  the  bidding 
of  their  master.  The  Convention  met, 
organised,  and  finished  its  entire  business 
in  two  hours  and  a  half.     Only  three 

w 

speeches  were  made,  all  carefully  revised 
beforehand.  Mr.  Cleveland's  name  was 
not  so  much  as  mentioned.  A  full  dele- 
gation to  Chicago  was  selected,  all 
pledged  to  Mr.  Hill,  who  was  then  sum- 
moned from  the  Delavan  House,  where, 
in  Tweed's  old  headquarters,  he  had  been 
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waiting  for  his  followers  to  do  their  work. 
He  spoke  briefly  and  in  a  perfunctory 
sort  of  way,  and  the  gathering  then  ad- 
journed. The  only  spontaneous  applause 
which  was  heard  there  on  that  day  was 
given  to  Mr.  Richard  Croker,  the  new 
head  of  Tammany  Hall. 

Once  more,  then,  Mr.  Cleveland  was 
thought  to  be  out  of  the  running.  His 
own  State  had  apparently  declared 
against  him;  and  no  one  had  ever  re- 
ceived a  nomination  for  the  Presidency 
without  the  cordial  support  of  his  home 
delegation.  Whether  Mr.  Hill  should 
win  or  not,  he  seemed  to  have  it  in  his 
power  to  defeat  his  quiescent  rival  and 
probably  to  give  the  nomination  to  any 
one  with  whom  he  could  make  the  best 
political  bargain.  The  Cleveland  men  in 
New  York  called  a  convention  of  their 
own,  alleging  that  the  gathering  at  Al- 
bany had  not  been  truly  representative. 
These  "Anti-Snappers"  chose  a  Cleve- 
land delegation  for  Chicago,  though  there 
was  practically  no  chance  of  its  securing 
recognition  there.  For  the  moment,  the 
star  of  Mr.  Hill  was  undoubtedly  in  the 
ascendant. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Republicans, 
though  outwardly  harmonious,  were  on 
the  verge  of  serious  dissension.  Presi- 
dent Harrison's  administration  had,  on 
the  whole,  been  satisfactory  to  the  masses 
of  his  party,  but  the  President  himself 
had  not  been  able  to  inspire  them  with 
any  marked  devotion  to  his  own  person. 
Every  one  admitted  his  integrity,  his  good 
judgment,  his  ability.  He  had  gained  the 
respect  even  of  his  opponents.  Nowhere, 
however,  was  there  the  slightest  enthusi- 
asm for  him  or  for  his  administration. 
The  feeling  of  the  Republican  managers 
toward  the  President  was  not  so  tame  a 
one  as  that  of  the  rank  and  file.  It  had, 
in  fact,  become  one  of  positive  and  in- 
tense dislike.  Quite  typical  was  the 
changed  attitude  of  two  very  conspicuous 
leaders,  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Piatt  of  New 
York  and  Senator  Matthew  Stanlev 
Quay  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Piatt  had,  at  the  beginning  of  Pres- 
ident Harrison's  term,  expected  to  receive 
either  a  Cabinet  office  or  some  other  high 
appointment.  It  was  he  who,  as  head 
of  the  Republican  State  organisation,  had 
presumably  arranged  the  bargain  with 


the  Hill  Democrats,  by  which  Hill  had 
been  chosen  Governor,  while  the  electoral 
votes  of  New  York  were  cast  for  Harri- 
son. Mr.  Piatt,  however,  had  been  dis- 
appointed in  his  hope.  He  had  received 
no  appointment  to  office ;  though  a  certain 
amount  of  Federal  patronage  had  been 
placed  at  his  disposal.  Mr.  Piatt  was  a 
secretive,  silent  sort  of  person,  and  he 
accepted  what  was  given  him.  He  was 
not,  however,  satisfied,  and  he  felt  that 
he  had  been  treated  with  ingratitude. 
Furthermore,  the  President  showed  no 
great  liking  for  his  company,  nor  did  he 
receive  Mr.  Piatt's  advice  with  any  per- 
ceptible cordiality.  Therefore,  Mr.  Piatt, 
in  his  subterranean  fashion,  set  himself  to 
undermine  Mr.  Harrison  with  the  party 
as  a  whole. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Quay  was  somewhat 
different.    This  man  was  one  of  the  most 
depressing  illustrations  in  all  American 
political  history  of  triumphant  baseness. 
He  continued  in  Pennsylvania  the  cor- 
rupt traditions  of  Simon  Cameron,  who 
had  been  forced  to  leave  President  Lin- 
coln's first  Cabinet  because  he  had  used 
the  War  Department's  funds  for  private 
speculations.    Quay  was  a  man  without 
lonour,  without  principle,  and  without 
shame.    He  began  his  political  life  by  the 
betrayal  of  his  friends  for  a  money  bribe, 
and  this  first  act  of  his  career  was  typi- 
cal of  all  the  rest.     His  audacitv,  how- 
ever,  and  his  skill  in  appealing  to  the  low- 
est motives  of  the  men  about  him,  had 
given  him  almost  absolute  control  of  the 
Republican   party   in    Pennsylvania,   his 
only  rival  being  another  able  "boss,"  one 
"Chris"  Magee.  Quay  had  at  first  secured 
a  share  of  President  Harrison's  favour, and 
was  rather  ostentatiously  his  supporter; 
but  in  1890,  something  happened  which 
affected  the  President  very  deeply.     In 
that  year,  Mr.  H.  C.  Lea,  a  very  eminent 
and     public-spirited    citizen     of     Phila- 
delphia, published  certain  charges  against 
Senator  Quay,  which,   if  true,  made  it 
clear  that  Quay's  proper  place  was  not  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  but  in 
the  penitentiary.    Mr.  Lea  declared — and 
his  assertion  was  corroborated  by  a  vast 
amount  of  testimony — that  Quay,  while 
Secretary  of  State,  had  misappropriated 
the  sum  of  $260,000,  which  he  lost  in 
speculation;  and  that  while  State  Treas- 
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urer  he  had  used  $400,000  of  the  public 
funds  in  stock  gambling,  which  amount 
he  subsequently  replaced.  These  charges 
were  repeated  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives by  Mr.  R.  P.  Kennedy  of  Ohio; 
but  by  a  party  vote  the  Republican  major- 
ity refused  to  let  Mr.  Kennedy's  speech 
appear  upon  the  record.  Quay,  with 
his  wonted  shamelessness,  allowed  the 
charges  to  go  unanswered,  and  though 
they  were  published  all  over  the  country, 
he  remained  silent.  The  immediate 
effect  was  an  overwhelming  Democratic 
victory  in  Pennsylvania  in  that  year 
and  the  election  of  Mr.  Robert  E.  Patti- 
son  as  Governor.  That  Quay  was  guilty 
of  common  theft  was  accepted  as  a  fact, 
not  merely  by  the  people  at  large,  but  by 
the  President,  whose  sturdy  honesty  made 
him  shrink  from  any  association  with  a 
felon,  even  though  that  felon  had  escaped 
un whipped  of  justice.  Quay's  anger  was 
extreme.  In  private  he  accused  Mr. 
Harrison  of  profiting  by  his  services  and 
then  repudiating  him  "under  fire."  There 
were  many  other  malcontents  whom  Mr. 
Harrison  had  either  knowingly  or  un- 
knowingly offended — some  by  his  cold, 
unsympathetic  manner,  others  by  his  re- 
fusal to  appoint  them  to  office.  All  these 
men  flocked  to  Piatt  and  Quay  as  natural 
leaders,  and  plotted  with  them  to  prevent 
the  President's  renomination. 

It  was  plain  enough  that  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  the  party  was  bound 
to  make  Mr.  Harrison  its  candidate  a 
second  time.  Not  to  do  so  would  be  to 
declare  that  his  administration  had  been 
a  failure  and  thus  to  stultify  Republican 
professions.  But  if  for  him  there  could  be 
substituted  a  still  more  eminent  leader, 
one  of  unquestioned  supremacy  and  of 
unchallenged  claims,  then  this  action 
would  not  put  the  party  upon  the  defen- 
sive. That  Mr.  Blaine  was  such  a  leader 
could  not  be  disputed ;  and  so  the  Repub- 
lican opponents  of  President  Harrison 
begged  the  great  Secretary  for  permission 
to  use  his  name.  Mr.  Blaine's  position 
was  a  very  delicate  one.  He  had  become 
almost  as  unfriendly  to  the  President  as 
had  Messrs.  Quay  and  Piatt,  though  for 
very  different  reasons.  His  personal  and 
official  intercourse  with  Mr.  Harrison 
had  grown  more  and  more  distasteful  to 
him.    The  two  men  were  temperamentally 


antipathetic — Blaine    ardent,    impulsive, 
abounding  in  original  ideas,  a  man  of 
imagination;    Harrison    cold,    sluggish, 
matter-of-fact,    inhospitable    to    sugges- 
tion.   During  the  Chilean  crisis,  the  di- 
vergent views  of  the  two  had  strained 
their   relations   nearly   to   the   breaking 
point.      At   one   of  the    Cabinet    meet- 
ings,   Mr.    Blaine's    opposition    to    the 
President's  opinions  became  so  great  as 
to  induce  an  attack  of  vertigo  and  an 
illness  of  several  days.    Not  from  love  of 
his  chief,  therefore,  did  the  Secretary  of 
State  reject  the  advances  of  Quay  and 
the  anti-Harrison  leaders,  but  because  of 
the  very  fact  that  Mr.  Harrison  was,  in- 
deed, his  chief.     Political  etiquette,  and 
even  common  decency,  forbade  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  to  intrigue  against  the 
President  who  had  appointed  him  and  of 
whom  he  was  the  official  adviser.     But, 
urged  the  plotters,  why  not  resign  the 
Cabinet  office  and  announce  frankly  that 
you  are  a  candidate  ?    Then  another  and 
an  even  stronger  reason  became  known. 
Mr.  Blaine,  in  very  truth,  was  sick  of 
party  strife.   For  thirty  years  he  had  toiled 
and  fought.    He  had  received  high  hon- 
ours, even  though  he  had  failed  of  his 
supreme    ambition.      But    now    he    was 
weary  of  it  all — the  noise,  the  turmoil,  the 
intrigues  and  the  lying,  the  seething  mass 
of  mean  ambitions,  the  bold-eyed  greed, 
the  steam  of  sweating  mobs,  the  inso- 
lence  of   vulgar   curiosity — ahd   all    for 
what?    Mr.  Blaine  reviewed  it  with  that 
sense  of  true  perspective  which  comes  to 
men  with  years,  and  in  his  verv  soul  he 
loathed  the   thought   of   dragging   once 
again  his   weary  limbs  down  into  that 
reeking,  roaring  hell  of  all  the  evil  pas- 
sions.   His  strength  was  spent.    Though 
still  apparently  in  perfect  health,  there 
was  lurking  somewhere  in  his  system  an 
obscure  disorder  that  was  draining  his 
vitality.     His  chosen  biographer  tells  us 
that   he   had   become   a   hypochondriac, 
given  to  morbid  brooding  over  his  con- 
dition, and  to  the  use  of  many  drugs. 
Nothing,  not  even  the  Presidency,  seemed 
any  longer  worth  his  while.    And  so  he 
wrote  an  open  letter  declaring  that  he 
would  not,  under  any  circumstances,  con- 
sent to  be  a  candidate.     Quay  and  the 
other   plotters,   therefore,   turned    away 
from  Mr.  Blaine  and  shaped  their  plans 
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to  give  the  nomination  to  Mr.  Speaker 
Reed.  , 

The  weeks  sped  on.  The  Republican 
Convention  at  Minneapolis  had  been 
called  for  the  7th  of  June.  On  June  4th — 
three  days  before  the  Convention  met — 
the  country  was  astounded  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Blaine  had  written  a  curt  note  to  the 
President,  resigning  the  Secretaryship  of 
State,  and  asking  that  the  resignation 
take  effect  at  once.*  Intense  excitement 
ran  through  the  ranks  of  the  Republicans. 
What  was  the  meaning  of  this  sudden 
act?  Had  Mr.  Blaine's  health  really 
broken  down?  Had  he  quarrelled  with 
the  President  ?  It  was  felt  that  no  matter 
what  the  ultimate  cause  might  be,  the 
time  chosen  for  the  resignation  made  it  an 
act  of  obvious  unfriendliness  to  Mr.  Har- 
rison. Senator  Quay  sought  to  rouse  the 
old-time  Blaine  enthusiasm  among  the 
delegates.  But  the  effort  was  in  vain. 
Some  believed  that  their  former  hero  was 
now  shattered  in  health.  Others  resented 
the  confusion  and  bewilderment  caused  by 
the  letter  of  resignation.  "Mr.  Blaine  is 
playing  fast-and-loose  with  us,"  said  Mr. 
Depew,  until  then  his  devoted  admirer. 
"The  Plumed  Knight  now  carries  a  broken 
lance,"  said  Mr.  New  of  Indiana.  The 
anti-Harrison  leaders  came  to  the  Con- 
vention with  divided  counsels ;  the  Harri- 
son forces  were  compact  and  confident. 
The  former,  fought  for  delay  in  order  to 
try  new  combinations ;  and  for  three  days 
the  sessions  were  devoted  to  the  platform 
and  to  trivial  details.  The  Reed  move- 
ment did  not  appeal  to  very  many,  and 
the  delegates  from  Mr.  Reed's  own  sec- 
tion failed  to  stand  by  him,  greatly  to  the 
disgust  of  several  of  his  ardent  friends. 
"Joe,  God  Almighty  hates  a  quitter !" 
roared  Mr.  Fessenden  of  Connecticut  to 
Mr.  J.  H.  Manley  of  Maine  when  the 
latter  gave  up  the  fight  for  Reed.  Mr. 
(then  Governor)  McKinley  of  Ohio  had 
been  made  permanent  president  of  the 

*"To  the  President:  I  respectfully  beg  leave 
to  submit  my  resignation  of  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States,  to  which 
I  was  appointed  by  you  on  March  5,  1889. 

"The  condition  of  public  business  in  the 
Department  of  State  justifies  me  in  requesting 
that  my  resignation  may  be  accepted  immedi- 
ately. 

"I  have  the  honour  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient   servant, 

"James  G.  Blaine." 


Convention,  and  the  enthusiasm  which 
his  appearance  called  forth  led  the  oppo- 
nents of  Mr.  Harrison  to  "boomM  the 
high-tariff  advocate,  though  soon  they  re- 
turned once  more  to  Mr.  Blaine.  Finally, 
on  June  9th,  in  the  midst  of  the  flurry,  a 
vote  upon  the  admission  of  a  contesting 
delegation  tested  fairly  the  relative 
strength  of  the  two  factions.  The  Blaine 
men  controlled  423  delegates ;  the  Harri- 
son men,  463.  Instantly  there  was  a 
break  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition.  It 
was  plain  that  Harrison  must  win.  All 
the  time-servers  at  once  flocked  to  him. 
On  the  following  day,  after  the  usual 
speech-making,  Mr.  Harrison,  who  had 
been  put  in  nomination  by  Mr.  Depew, 
was  chosen  on  the  first  ballot  with  535 
votes,  or  82  more  than  necessary.  Mr. 
Blaine  received  182  votes  and  Governor 
McKinley  precisely  the  same  number. 
Only  four  votes  were  cast  for  Mr.  Reed. 
On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Whitelaw 
Reid,  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  was  nominated  for  the  Vice- 
Presidencv. 

When  Mr.  Blaine  learned  of  what  had 
happened,  he  telegraphed  his  congratula- 
tions to  the  President  with  the  lovaltv  of 
a  veteran.  But  Mrs.  Blaine  remarked,  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  gathering,  "I  am 
sick  and  tired  of  the  whole  thing !"  It 
was,  in  truth,  upon  Mrs.  Blaine  that  the 
responsibility  for  this  rather  pitiable 
denouement  rested.  No  authorised  ex- 
planation of  Mr.  Blaine's  sudden  retire- 
ment from  the  Cabinet  has  ever  been  put 
forth,  yet  it  was  perfectly  well  known  to 
many  at  the  time  that  this  step,  so  ill-ad- 
vised  and  so  contrary  to  Mr.  Blaine's 
own  judgment,  was  taken  because  of  his 
wife's  insistence.  Mrs.  Blaine  was  a  verv 
masterful,  high-spirited  woman,  un- 
blessed with  tact  and  far  too  prone  to 
interfere  with  her  husband's  political 
concerns.  More  than  once  in  his  career 
this  interference  had  caused  him  great 
embarrassment,  though  matters  had  al- 
ways been  smoothed  over  in  such  a  way 
as  to  avoid  anything  like  an  esclandre. 
But  when  Mr.  Blaine  entered  President 
Harrison's  Cabinet,  his  political  diffi- 
culties were  heightened  by  domestic  com- 
plications. Almost  at  the  outset,  a  cool- 
ness arose  between  the  wife  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  wife  of  the  Presi- 
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dent ;  and  this  coolness  increased  until  it 
became  at  last  a  positive  antipathy.  Mrs. 
Blaine  was  far  too  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  her  husband  might  have  been 
President  in  place  of  Mr.  Harrison,  had 
he  chosen  to  accept  the  nomination ;  and 
she  let  this  consciousness  be  felt  in  the 
many  of  the  irritating  little  ways  which 
feminine  ingenuity  so  easily  devises.  Mrs. 
Harrison  not  unnaturally  resented  this, 
with  a  result  that  can  be  imagined. 
When,  therefore,  Mr.  Blaine  was  urged 
to  let  his  name  be  used  in  opposition  to 
the  President,  Mrs.  Blaine  became  an 
active  ally  of  the  anti-Harrison  poli- 
ticians. For  a  long  time  she  was  unsuc- 
cessful. But  age  and  illness  had  sapped 
her  husband's  power  of  will  and  had  per- 
haps obscured  his  judgment;  so  that 
finally  he  yielded  to  incessant  domestic 
pressure  and  took  the  step  which  re- 
sulted so  disastrously.  From  that  mo- 
ment his  political  career  was  ended.  He 
retired  to  his  home  in  Maine,  and  after 
a  lingering  illness,  died  early  in  the  next 
vear.* 

There  is  something  infinitely  pathetic 
in  a  survev  of  Mr.  Blaine's  remarkable 
career.  With  so  many  brilliant  qualities, . 
with  such  high  ambitions  and  such  splen- 
did opportunities,  he  never  reached  the 
goal  upon  which  his  eyes  had  been  con- 
tinually set  and  toward  which  he  had 
struggled  with  such  dauntless  hope  and 
energy.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  him 
that  for  resourcefulness  and  for  that  sort 
of  imagination  which  goes  with  con- 
structive statesmanship,  he  had  had  no 
equal  since  the  days  of  Jefferson.  He 
possessed  every  gift  that  goes  with  su- 
preme leadership  save  only  one.  He 
lacked  that  higher  moral  sense  without 
which,  in  the  last  great  test,  a  statesman's 
strength  is  turned  to  weakness.  As  was 
said  of  him  at  the  time,  he  reflected  accu- 
ratelv  the  influences  that  were  in  the 
ascendant  throughout  the  Civil  War, 
amid  whose  storm  and  stress  his  political 
character  had  been  moulded.  The  ardent 
patriotism,  the  fiery  courage,  the  intense 
devotion  to  a  cause  which  made  that 
period  memorable,  were  his.  But  all 
through  those  years  he  had  seen  about 
him  the  play  of  meaner  motives,  the  in- 
evitable jobbery   and   corruption   which 
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are  the  accompaniment  of  war ;  and  these 
had  gradually  blunted  a  naturally  fine 
sense  of  honour  and  had  set  expediency 
sometimes  in  the  place  of  right.  The 
worst  charges  that  were  brought  against 
him  were  undoubtedly  untrue;  yet  he  so 
acted  as  to  justify  them  in  the  minds  of 
millions  of  his  countrymen,  and  he  was 
forced  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  indis- 
cretions. Yet  whatever  were  his  faults, 
he  was  a  very  great  American,  and  when 
he  bade  farewell  to  politics  even  his  politi- 
cal opponents  thought  of  him  with  some- 
thing more  than  kindness.  At  a  Demo- 
cratic meeting  in  the  campaign  which  fol- 
lowed, a  speaker  chanced  to  mention  Mr. 
Blaine.  At  once  the  great  audience 
sprang  to  its  feet  and  thundered  forth  its 
uncontrollable  applause.  When  it  sub- 
sided, the  speaker  said :  "Blaine  seems  to 
have  more  friends  here  than  he  had  at 
Minneapolis !"  and  a  voice  replied  amid  a 
second  tempest  of  applause,  "We  are  all 
his  friends!" 

The  Democratic  National  Convention 
met  at  Chicago  on  June  21st,  with  Mr. 
William  L.  Wilson  of  West  Virginia  as 
its  permanent  president.  Events  had 
taken  an  unexpected  turn.  Senator  Hill's 
"snap  convention"  of  the  preceding  Feb- 
ruary had  proved  to  be  a  political  boom- 
erang. Its  action,  so  far  from  coercing 
the  Democrats  of  other  States,  had  in- 
spired them  with  indignation  toward  Mr. 
Hill  and  with  enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Cleve- 
land. They  regarded  the  manoeuvre  as 
a  most  unworthy  trick.  The  prominence 
of  Tammany  in  the  whole  proceeding  had 
repelled  them;  for  the  Democracy  of 
Tammanv  has  always  been  mistrusted  bv 
the  Democracy  at  large,  particularly  in  the 
West.  Therefore,  a  very  strong  drift  had 
at  once  set  in  toward  Mr.  Cleveland's  can- 
didacy. In  the  words  of  General  Bragg, 
uttered  in  1884,  men  "loved  him  most  of 
all  for  the  enemies  that  he  had  made." 
State  after  State  had  instructed  its  dele- 
gates to  vote  for  him,  and  it  was  already 
clear  that  he  would  have  a  sure  majority 
in  the  Convention  at  Chicago.  Demo- 
cratic usage,  however,  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote  to  effect  a  nomination,  and 
therefore  Senator  Hill  did  not  yet  despair. 
He  might  not  win  himself,  but  he  felt 
that  he  could  at  least  defeat  his  rival  and 
give  the  nomination   to  another   candi- 
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date.  Even  Mr.  Cleveland's  friends  were 
still  afraid  to  hope.  Mr.  Tracey  of  New 
York  met  Colonel  Morrison  of  Illinois  in 
Washington  a  day  or  two  before  the  Con- 
vention had  assembled. 

"Morrison,"  said  he,  "we  are  going  to 
nominate  Cleveland  or  die!" 

"Maybe,"  returned  Morrison;  "but  are 
you  certain  that  you  are  not  going  to  do 
both?" 

When  the  Convention  met,  however, 
the  tide  for  Cleveland  was  running  like 
a  mill-race.  His  portraits  were  displayed 
all  over  the  city ;  his  badges  were  on  the 
breasts  of  more  than  half  the  delegates ; 
his  name  alone  seemed  to  be  in  the 
mouth  of  every  one.  A  feeling  of  buoy- 
ant confidence  inspired  the  great  crowds 
which  poured  into  Chicago.  A  sense  of 
coming  victory  was  in  the  air.  The 
Democracy  was  at  last  in  fighting  trim, 
and  had  fixed  upon  a  leader  of  whose  in- 
vincibility no  doubt  was  felt.  Ex-Secre- 
tary Whitney  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's canvass.  He  had  come  to  Chicago 
expecting  to  make  an  up-hill  fight,  but  he 
found  himself  at  once  the  master  of  the 
situation.  "I  can't  keep  the  votes  back," 
said  he  to  an  intimate  friend.  "They 
tumble  in  at  the  windows  as  well  as  at 
the  doors."  On  June  20th,  the  day  be- 
fore the  Convention  was  opened,  even  the 
New  York  Sun  grudgingly  admitted  that 
Cleveland's  nomination  was  quite  prob- 
able. 

The  great  "wigwam"  at  Chicago,  with 
its  amphitheatre  roped  off  like  a  vast 
prize-ring,  was  packed  to  suffocation. 
Mr.  Wilson,  whose  voice  was  weak  and 
whose  presence  was  unimpressive,  could 
not  control  the  delegates,  who  sang 
and  cheered  and  had  things  wholly  their 
own  way.  The  committee  which  drafted 
the  platform  had  a  sharp  struggle  over 
its  tariff  plank.  The  conservatives  in  the 
committee  inserted  a  shifty  and  ambigu- 
ous declaration  such  as  had  been  common 
in  other  years ;  and  being  in  the  majority, 
they  adopted  it.  No  sooner  had  it  been 
read  to  the  Convention,  however,  than  it 
was  greeted  with  tempestuous  derision. 
The  delegates  were  in  an  aggressive 
mood.  They  would  have  no  compromise, 
no  dodging  of  a  dominant  issue;  and  so 
by  a  great  vote  the  plank  as  reported  was 
stricken   out  and  a   substitute  adopted, 


bolder  than  any  declaration  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  tariff  that  a  Democratic  con- 
vention had  ever  ventured  to  put  forth. 
It  began : 

•  "We  denounce  Republican  protection  as  a 
fraud,  a  robbery  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people  for  the  benefit  of  the  few. 
We  declare  it  to  be  a  fundamental  principle 
of  the  Democratic  party  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  no  constitutional  power  to  im- 
pose and  collect  tariff  duties,  except  for  the 
purposes  of  revenue  only,  and  we  demand 
that  the  collection  of  such  taxes  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  the  necessities  of  the  Government  when 
honestly  and    economically  administered." 

In  vigorous  phrase  it  went  on  to  speak 
of  the  McKinley  tariff  law  as  "the  culmi- 
nating atrocity  of  class  legislation;"  it 
pledged  the  party  to  give  the  people  free 
raw  materials  and  cheaper  manufactured 
goods.  It  declared  that  since  the  McKin- 
ley tariff  had  gone  into  operation,  wages 
had  been  lowered  in  many  trades,  with 
resulting  strikes  and  general  distress.  It 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  after 
thirty  years  of  high  protection  "the  homes 
and  farms  of  the  country  have  become 
burdened  with  a  real  estate  mortgage 
debt  of  over  $2,500,000,000,"  and  it  de- 
nounced "a  policy  which  fosters  no  in- 
dustrv  so  much  as  it  does  that  of  the 
sheriff." 

The  Convention  had  now  taken  the  bit 
between  its  teeth  and  was  beyond  con- 
trol. The  Hill  leaders  fought  vainly  to 
secure  delay.  The  discussion  of  the  plat- 
form had  lasted  until  nearly  midnight, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  adjourn  the 
Convention  until  the  following  day.  The 
motion  was  shouted  down  amid  inde- 
scribable uproar.  The  delegates  refused 
to  adjourn  before  the  candidates  were 
nominated.  The  customary  nominating 
speeches  were  then  made.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's name  was  presented  by  Governor 
Abbett  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  name  of 
Senator  Hill  by  Mr.  William  C.  De  Witt 
of  New  York.  Other  candidates  were 
put  in  nomination,  among  them  Governor 
Boies  of  Iowa,  Senator  Gorman  of  Mary- 
land, and  Mr.  Stevenson  of  Illinois.  It 
was  now  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but 
the  Convention  showed  no  signs  of  weari- 
ness.   The  vote  was  certain  to  be  taken 
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before  daybreak.  The  friends  of  Mr. 
Hill  therefore  played  their  trump  card — 
the  threat  that  Mr.  Cleveland  could  not 
possibly  be  elected  without  the  vote  of  his 
own  State.  To  drive  home  the  assertion 
with  all  possible  point  and  power,  they 
had  reserved  their  ablest  speaker  until 
this  moment.  At  2.15  a.  m.  the  huge, 
bulky  form  of  Mr.  Bourke  Cockran  was 
seen  emerging  from  the  mass  of  delegates 
and  moving  toward  the  platform.  -  Mr. 
Cockran  was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  who 
had  come  to  New  York  as  a  young  man, 
and  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  achiev- 
ing great  success  as  a  jury  lawyer.  Flu- 
ent of  speech,  witty  and  adroit,  he  was  a 
natural  rhetorician,  and  could  be  either 
denunciatory  or  persuasive  with  great 
effect.  In  after  years  he  received  the 
nickname  of  "the  Mulligan  Guard  Demos- 
thenes," because  his  eloquence  was 
almost  always  at  the  disposal  of  Tam- 
many Hall.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Cockran 
was  a  superb  stump  speaker,  and  even  the 
Cleveland  men  became  hushed  and  silent 
to  catch  his  opening  words.  Mr.  Cock- 
ran was  a  very  clever  actor.  As  he  faced 
his  audience  he  seemed  languid,  heavy- 


eyed  and  utterly  worn  out.  A  feeling  of 
sympathy  won  him  the  good-will  of  the 
Convention  before  he  spoke  a  word. 
Then  with  a  voice  that  was  rich  and  reso- 
nant, he  made  an  earnest  plea  for  har- 
mony, while  he  made  it  seem  that  har- 
mony could  be  achieved  only  by  dropping 
Mr.  Cleveland  as  a  candidate.  Here  he 
spoke  with  perfect  tact,  anxious  to  offend 
no  prejudice.  For  the  personality  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  he  entertained,  so  he  declared, 
the  mo  st  profound  respect.  "I  feel  for  him 
a  personal  friendship.  I  oppose  him  in 
this  Convention  solely  because  he  stands 
between  the  Democratic  party  and  the 
light  of  victory."  He  spoke  of  the  great 
tidal  wave  of  1890  which  had  overflowed 
the  Force  Bill  and  repudiated  McKinley- 
ism.  He  spoke  of  the  great  services 
which  Mr.  Hill  had  rendered  in  that  fight, 
and  of  the  importance  of  New  York  as  a 
factor  in  the  election  which  was  imminent. 
"Pennsylvania  boasts,"  he  then  went  on, 
"that  she  has  never  made  a  threat  in  a 
Convention.  I  ask  you  what  could  Penn- 
sylvania threaten?  Pennsylvania  in  No- 
vember, with  her  thirty-two  electoral 
votes,  will  thrust  the  Democracy  of  New 
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you  only  for  permission  to  insure  to  you 
a  Democratic  victory  in  November  ["* 

But  Mr.  Cockran's  eloquence  was  un- 
able to  stem  the  tide.  In  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning,  the  roll  of  the  Convention 
was  called,  and  long  before  the  last  dele- 
gation had  responded,  it  was  plain  to 
every  one  that  Mr.  Cleveland  had  secured 
not  only  a  bare  majority,  but  more  than 
the  two-thirds  necessary  to  make  him  his 
party's  candidate.  The  record  showed 
that  617  votes  were  cast  for  him — ten 
more  than  were  necessary — while  Sen- 
ator Hill  received  only  114,  Governor 
Boies  103  and  Senator  Gorman  36.  Amid 
a  scene  of  tumultuous  enthusiasm,  with 
bands  blaring  and  banners  waving,  the 
galleries  joined  with  the  excited  partisans 
upon  the  floor  in  chanting  a  songf  which 
had  struck  the  fancy  of  the  public : 
"Grover !    Grover ! 

Four  more  years  of  Grover  I 

In  he  comes, 

Out  they  go, 

Then  we'll  be  in  clover !" 

On  the  following  day,  to  please  the  old- 


York  into  the  ditch  dug  for  it  here.  I 
believe,"  continued  Mr.  Cockran,  "that 
Mr.  Cleveland  is  a  popular  man  (ap- 
plause)— a  most  popular  man  (increased 
applause).  Let  me  now  add  that  he  is 
a  man  of  most  extraordinary  popularity — 
on  every  day  of  the  year  except  election 
day  I  He  is  popular  in  Republican  States 
because  his  Democracy  is  not  offensive  to 
Republicans.  I  oppose  him  in  this  Con- 
vention because  his  candidacy  imperils 
the  success  which  now  comes  to  us  with 
bright,  alluring  prospects.  I  appeal  to 
you  to  pause  now  before  this  contemplated 
action  is  taken,  before  this  invasion  is 
made  complete.  Build,  gentlemen,  build 
your  hope  of  success,  not  upon  the  shift- 
ing sands  of  political  professions.  Build 
it  upon  the  solid  rock  of  Democratic  har- 
mony, of  Democratic  unity  and  of  Demo- 
cratic enthusiasm.  Then  the  people  in 
whom  you  have  trusted  will  repay  your 
confidence  with  majorities  so  decisive  that 
Republican  prospects  throughout  the 
Union  will  receive  a  completer  check  even 
than  they  have  received  in  the  State 
whose  triumphant  Democracy  now  asks 


♦Chicago  Tribune,  New  York  Sun  for  June 
si.  1802. 
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fashioned  party  men,  Mr.  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson  of  Illinois  was  nominated  for 
the  Vice-Presidency. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Cleveland 
that  on  the  night  when  his  political  fate 
was  hanging  in  the  balance  he  should 
have  been  chatting  quietly  in  a  friend's 
library  far  distant  from  the  telegraph 
wires  and  quite  out  of  reach  even  of  his 
own  excited  partisans.  When  the  news 
was  brought  to  him  the  next  morning  he 
received  it  with  the  same  tranquillity  that 
had  marked  his  bearing  ever  since  his  re- 
tirement from  office.  The  news  was 
heard  in  a  very  different  spirit  by  Mr. 
Dana  of  the  Sun.  He  had  pinned  his 
faith  on  Hill  up  to  the  last  moment,  hop- 
ing against  hope.  In  his  paper  for  June 
22d,  he  had  styled  Hill  "that  heroic  and 
powerful  statesman,"  "a  faithful,  fearless 
and  successful  champion."  Now  that 
Mr.  Cleveland  had  been  nominated,  Dana 
was  in  a  dreadful  quandary.  He  hated 
Cleveland  and  everything  for  which 
Cleveland  stood,  yet  not  to  support  the 
nominee  of  the  Democratic  party  would 
probably  mean  for  himself  financial  ruin. 
Furthermore,  there  was  no  other  party 
open  to  him.  And  so  he  reversed  him- 
self in  a  fashion  so  awkward  and  so  insin- 
cere as  to  excite  the  mirth  of  every  one. 
Pretending  that  Republican  success 
would  mean  the  enactment  of  a  Force 
Bill,  he  came  out  for  Cleveland  on  June 
24th,  saying  that  the  one  supreme  issue 
was 

"the  question  whether  those  Southern  States 
which  have  inherited  a  negro  population  sur- 
passing the  number  of  their  white  citizens, 
shall,  by  Federal  law  and  Federal  military 
force,  be  subjected  to  the  political  domination 
of  the  negroes,  to  negro  Legislatures,  negro 
Governors,  and  negro  Judges  in  their  courts, 
or  whether  they  shall  continue  to  be  governed 
by  white  men  as  now.  .    .    . 

"Better  vote  for  the  liberty  and  the  white 
government  of  the  Southern  States,  even  if 
the  candidate  were  the  Devil  himself,  rather 
than  consent  to  the  election  of  respectable 
Benjamin  Harrison  with  a  Force  Bill  in  his 
pocket !" 

The  Populists  held  their  first  national 
convention  at  Omaha  on  July  2d,  and 
nominated  for  the  Presidency,  General 


James  B.  Weaver  of  Iowa*  and  for  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  James  G.  Field  of  Virginia. 
Their  platform  accused  both  of  the  older 
parties  of  subserviency  to  the  capitalists, 
declaring  that  "from  the  same  prolific 
womb  of  governmental  injustice  we  breed 
the  two  great  classes  of  tramps  and  mil- 
lionaires." It  demanded,  among  other 
things,  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver  and  gold  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to 
one,  .a  graduated  income  tax,  the  estab- 
lishment of  postal  savings-banks,  and  the 
ownership  by  the  Government  of  rail- 
roads, telegraphs,  and  telephones. 

Few  political  campaigns  in  American 
history  have  been  conducted  upon  so  high 
a  plane  as  that  which  followed  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1892.  President 
Harrison  said,  in  a  spirit  that  did  him 
honour,  "I  desire  this  campaign  to  be  one 
of  Republicanism  and  not  one  of  person- 
alities." Such,  indeed,  it  was.  Even  the 
speakers  upon  the  stump  alluded  to  their 
opponents  in  terms  of  personal  respect. 
No  scandals  were  unearthed,  and  no  sen- 
sational episodes  occurred  like  that  of  the 
Murchison  Letter.  The  main  fight  be- 
tween the  two  great  parties  was  fought 
out  upon  the  issue  of  the  tariff.  For  the 
first  time  in  its  history  the  Republican 
party  was  on  the  defensive.  In  1884,  it 
had  been  obliged  to  defend  the  record  of 
Mr.  Blaine,  but  its  own  past  was  held  to 
be  unassailable.  Now  the  inequalities  of 
the  McKinley  tariff  were  vigorously 
attacked  by  every  Democratic  speaker,  and 
the  explanation  and  defence  of  them 
taxed  the  ingenuity  of  the  Republicans. 
Higher  prices  and  lower  wages  were,  in- 
deed, a  strong  Democratic  campaign 
argument.  President  Harrison's  own  con- 
tribution to  political  discussion  consisted 
of  the  sapient  remark,  "A  cheap  coat 
means  a  cheap  man  under  the  coat" — an 
epigram  which  was  about  as  convincing 
as  Dr.  Johnson's  burlesque  line : 

"Who  drives  fat  oxen  must  himself  be  fat." 

By  tacit  consent,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  said  very  little  about  the  silver 
question.  The  Populists,  on  the  other 
hand,  preached  the  doctrine  of  free  silver 

♦James  Baird  Weaver  was  a  veteran  of  the 
Civil  War  who  had  helped  to  organise  the 
Greenback  Party  in  1876,  and  who  had  served 
three  terms  in  Congress. 
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with  great  vigour.  In  some  States  of  the 
West  and  South,  coalitions  were  made 
with  the  Populist  party.  Thus,  in  Louisi- 
ana, the  Republicans  divided  their  electo- 
ral ticket  evenly  with  the  Populists.  In 
Oregon,  one  Populist  elector  was  placed 
upon  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  in  Min- 
nesota both  Democrats  and  Populists 
united  on  four  electors.  In  five  States — 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  North  Dakota 
and  Wyoming — the  Democrats  nomi- 
nated no  electoral  ticket  at  all,  but  voted 
for  the  Populistic  candidates.  The  object 
of  this  was  not  merely  to  defeat  the  Re- 
publicans at  the  polls.  It  was  thought 
possible  that  enough  Populist  electors 
might  be  elected  to  prevent  any  party 
from  having  a  clear  majority  in  the  Elec- 
toral College.  In  that  event,  the  election 
would  be  thrown  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,* voting  by  States,  in  which 
case  the  Democrats  would  have  a  clear 
majority. 

As  the  summer  drew  near  its  end,  both 
parties  were  hopeful,  yet  both  believed 
that  the  result  would  be  very  close.  One 
feature  of  the  election  would  be  novel. 
For  the  first  time  it  was  recognised  that 
money  could  no  more  be  used  in  bribing 
voters.  Of  the  forty-four  States  of  the 
Union,  thirty-five  had  adopted  some  form 
of  the  Australian  ballot,  thus  enabling 
the  voter  to  cast  his  vote  in  secrecy.  As 
was  written  at  the  time : 

"No  'blocks  of  five'  can  be  marched  to  the 
polls  on  election  day  with  their  ballots  held 
in  sight  of  the  man  who  has  bought  them 
till  they  are  dropped  into  the  ballot  boxes. 
What  the  same  isolation  will  accomplish  in 
great  manufacturing  centres  is  equally  ob- 
vious. .  .  .  No  working  man  need  fear  loss 
of  employment  if  he  votes  in  accordance  with 
his  own  beliefs  and  against  the  'interests  of 
his  employer,'  for  his  employer  cannot  see 
how  he  votes.  In  the  list  of  the  thirty-five 
States  which  have  the  new  system  are  to  be 
found  all  the  so-called  'doubtful  States/  and 
all  those  States  in  the  Northwest  in  which  the 
tariff  reform  sentiment  has  made  such  havoc 
with  old-time  Republican  majorities.  ...  In 
the  great  cities  of  the  land  there  is  another 
game  from  the  new  system  which  is  as  im- 
portant as  that  of  the  secret  ballot.     Trad- 

'  *As  provided  by  the  Twelfth   Amendment 
to  the  Constttntion. 


ing  and  deals  will  be  practically  impossible, 
because  of  the  difficulties  which  are  thrown 
in  the  way.  .  .  .  Other  agencies  for  secur- 
ing votes  must  be  sought,  and  other  managers 
than  professional  corruptionists  and  traders 
must  be  put  at  the  head  of  the  party  organisa- 
tions to  conduct  the  campaign."* 

Something  which  occurred  in  Pennsyl- 
vania during  this  year  did  much  to  en- 
danger the  prospects  of  Republican  suc- 
cess. In  June,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany at  Homestead,  Pennsylvania,  re- 
duced the  wages  of  its  employees.  A 
trade  organisation  known  as  the  Amalga- 
mated Steel  and  Iron  Workers  sought  to 
intercede ;  but  the  Carnegie  Company  re- 
fused to  recognise  it,  and  soon  afterwards 
ordered  a  shutdown,  and  closed  its  works, 
throwing  thousands  of  men  out  of  em- 
ployment. The  intention  of  the  company 
was  to  reopen  the  mills  with  non-union 
men.  Anticipating  trouble,  the  Carnegie 
managers,  instead  of  appealing  to  the 
authorities  for  legal  protection,  employed 
a  force  of  armed  men  to  act  as  a  garrison 
for  the  mills.  This  small  army  was 
placed  in  armoured  barges  and  brought 
to  Homestead  by  the  river.  As  these 
neared  their  destination  the  strikers  fired 
upon  them  and  were  met  with  a  counter- 
fire.  A  regular  battle  took  place,  lasting 
for  nearly  two  days  and  involving  the  use 
of  cannon  and  of  burning  oil,  with  which 
the  river  was  flooded.  Seven  of  the  Car- 
negie army  were  killed  and  a  much  larger 
number  wounded.  The  loss  of  their 
assailants  was  even  greater.  In  the  end 
the  men  in  the  barges  surrendered  and 
were  badly  treated;  and  finally  State 
troops  were  sent  to  Homestead  and  re- 
stored order  by  the  establishment  of 
martial  law. 

In  various  ways  this  incident  was  un- 
fortunate for  the  Republicans.  In  the 
first  place,  here  was  a  highly  protected 
industry  cutting  down  the  wages  of  its 
workmen  at  the  very  time  when  Repub- 
lican orators  were  proclaiming  the  bless- 
ings of  the  McKinley  Bill.  In  the  second 
place,  the  country  saw  a  very  striking  in- 
stance of  the  lawlessness  of  corporations. 
These  great  steel  magnates,  so  said  the 
Democrats,  were  acting  precisely  after 
the  fashion  of  feudal  barons,  maintaining- 
private  armies,  disdaining  the  protection 
*The  Nation,  June  16,  1892  (pp.  442,  443). 
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of  the  law,  and  shooting  down  citizens 
without  any  legal  warrant.  The  corpo- 
rate employment  of  armed  men  had  al- 
ready attracted  the  attention  of  Congress, 
and  the  bloody  affair  at  Homestead  made 
the  private  militia  system  exceedingly 
unpopular.  Another  cause  of  concern  to 
the  party  in  power  was  the  condition  of 
the  national  treasury.  The  "Billion  Dol- 
lar Congress"  had  not  only  wiped  out  the 
surplus,  but  had  authorised  expenses 
which  it  was  practically  impossible  to 
meet.  For  the  six  months  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1891,  the  Treasury  had  paid  out 
$86,000,000  less  than  was  called  for  by 
the  existing  laws.  This  sum  had  not 
been  paid,  for  the  excellent  reason  that 
the  funds  were  lacking.  The  customs 
revenue  had  fallen  off ;  expenses  had  in- 
creased ;  and  now  the  government  of  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world  was  in  the 
position  of  a  hard-up  debtor,  postponing 
from  day  to  day  the  payment  of  its  bills, 
and  living,  as  it  were,  from  hand  to 
mouth. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  Democratic 
chances  seemed  very  good.  Only  in  one 
State,  and  that  a  most  important  one, 
could  danger  be  detected.  This  was  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Hill  and  his  followers 
had  returned  from  the  National  Conven- 
tion in  a  sullen  mood.  They  had  been 
soundly  beaten  by  the  Cleveland  element. 
Would  they  take  their  revenge  upon  elec- 
tion day?  This  was  a  question  which 
perplexed  the  Democratic  managers,  and 
most  of  all  Mr.  W.  C.  Whitney,  who  felt 
himself  responsible  for  the  result  in  his 
own  State.  The  most  dangerous  element 
of  opposition,  as  in  1884.  was  to  be  found 
in  Tammany  Hall.  John  Kelly  had  died, 
and  had  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Richard 
Croker,  who  now  wielded  a  power  far 
greater  even  than  that  of  Kelly.  Croker 
was  an  Irishman  by  birth,  who  had  been 
brought  to  the  United  States  when  two 
years  old.  He  had  been  a  machinist  and 
then  a  fireman,  and  had  gradually  worked 
his  way  into  local  politics,  advancing  from 
one  position  to  another,  until  in  1886  he 
became  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable political  organisations  in  the 
world.  He  was  a  man  of  immense  force  of 
character,  illiterate,  but  shrewd.  In  many 
of  his  personal  traits,  as  in  his  physical 
appearance,  he  reminded  one  of  General 


Grant — having  the  same  taciturnity,  the 
same  grim  doggedness  of  purpose,  the 
same  iron  strength  of  will.  The  vote  of 
New  York  City  was  in  his  gift,  and  he  had 
been  consistently  opposed  to  Mr.  Cleve- 
land. Nevertheless,  it  was  known  that 
Tammany  Hall  was  anxious  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  disloyal  to  the  party.  Years 
before,  Croker  had  been  accused  of 
murder,  and  among  his  counsel  had  been 
Mr.  Whitney.  For  him  ever  since  that 
time,  Croker  had  entertained  a  kindly 
feeling.  Upon  this  feeling  Mr.  Whitney 
diplomatically  worked,  until  Croker 
agreed  to  meet  his  party's  candidate  and 
come,  if  possible,  to  an  understanding. 
He  not  unnaturally  supposed  that  Mr. 
Cleveland  would  give  promises  in  ex- 
change for  Croker's  own  promise  to  make 
his  men  "vote  straight."  Mr.  Cleveland, 
however,  showed  no  inclination  for  an 
interview  with  Croker.  It  was  only  as  a 
personal  favour  to  Mr.  Whitney  that  he 
at  last  consented ;  and  the  three  men,  with 
a  second  Tammany  chief,  dined  together 
in  a  private  room  at  Mr.  Whitney's. 
When  the  political  conversation  began, 
Mr.  Cleveland  took  a  line  that  wasmost 
unexpected.     Instead  of  suggesting'  con- 
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ciliation  and  speaking  smoothly,  he 
squared  his  shoulders  and  gave  Croker 
such  a  talk  as  he  had  never  heard  before. 
He  told  him  what  he  thought  of  Tam- 
many Hall,  of  Tammany  politics,  and  of 
Tammany  men.  As  he  towered  above 
Croker,  punctuating  his  remarks  with 
heavy  blows  of  his  fist  upon  the  table,  he 
completely  dominated  the  great  "boss," 
who  in  reply  could  merely  iterate  his  hope 
that  matters  might  be  arranged  between 
them-  In  the  end,  Mr.  Cleveland  said 
that  what  had  happened  in  the  past  would 
not  influence  him  in  his  future  actions, 
and  with  this  very  meagre  concession 
Croker  had  to  go  away  content. 

Mr.  Cleveland,  in  fact,  meant  to  win 
the  Presidency,  if  he  won  it  at  all,  with- 
out giving  pledges  to  any  human  being. 
Among  the  many  interesting  anecdotes 
then  current  regarding  him,  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  was  told  by  a  dis- 
tinguished man  of  letters  who  had  long 
been  his  intimate  personal  friend.  There 
was  a  certain  rich  contractor,  a  "Blaine 
Irishman,"  a  liberal  employer  of  labour, 
who,  because  of  his  own  ancestry,  was 
thought  to  have  great  influence  with  the 
Irish  voters  in  New  York.  Just  at  that 
time  the  "Irish  vote"  in  New  York  was 
a  very  uncertain  element  in  Democratic 
calculations.  Therefore,  it  occurred  to 
the  literary  gentleman,  who  happened  to 
know  the  contractor  very  well,  that  he 
might  perhaps  do  his  favourite  candidate 
a  good  turn  by  bringing  the  two  men  into 
personal  relations.  So  it  came  to  pass 
that  one  evening  they  met  in  the  poet's 
library,  without  the  least  suspicion  on 
their  part  that  the  interview  had  been 
pre-arranged.  After  a  few  moments, 
their  host  made  some  excuse  for  slipping 
out  of  the  room.  Returning  at  the  end 
of  half  an  hour,  he  found  Mr.  Cleveland 
and  the  contractor  chatting  very  amicably 
together.  A  little  later  the  ex-President, 
having  finished  his  call,  departed, 

"Well,"  said  the  host,  "what  do  you 
think  of  him  ?" 

The  contractor's  face  fairly  glowed. 

"Ah,  sure,"  said  he,  slipping  into  his 
native  brogue,  "he's  the  greatest  man  I 
ever  saw.  He's  a  fine  man — a  grand 
man.  He  wouldn't  promise  to  do  wan 
d d  thing  I  asked  him!" 

And  from  that  time  until  election  day 


RICHARD  CROKER 

no  one  worked  harder  for  Mr.  Cleveland 
than  the  man  who  had  failed  to  extort  a 
single  promise  from  him. 

The  November  election  astonished 
Democrats,  Republicans,  and  Populists 
alike.  Mr.  Cleveland  swept  the  country. 
Of  course,  the  Southern  States  were 
solidly  for  him ;  but  in  addition  he  carried 
all  the  doubtful  States — Connecticut,  In- 
diana, New  Jersey,  and  New  York — 
while  to  the  amazement  of  all  political 
prophets,  California,  Illinois,  and  Wis- 
consin gave  him  their  electoral  votes. 
Michigan  cast  five  of  its  nine  votes  for 
him,  and  even  Ohio,  the  home  of  Mr. 
McKinley,  returned  one  Democratic  elec- 
tor. In  the  Electoral  College,  Cleveland 
and  Stevenson  had  277  votes  against  145 
for  Harrison  and  Reid.*  Even  had  Mr. 
Cleveland  lost  New  York,  the  Presidency 
would  still  have  been  his. 

A  very  startling  result  of  the  election 
was  the  enormous  strength  displayed  by 
the  Populists  in  the  West.  Not  only  did 
their  candidate,  General  Weaver,  poll 
more  than  a  million  votes,  but  he  actually 
carried  four  States — Colorado,  Idaho, 
Kansas,  and  Nevada — receiving  also  one 

♦Cleveland's  majority  over  Harrison  in  the 
popular  vote  was  380,000. 
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electoral  vote  in  Oregon  and  one  in  North 
Dakota.  For  the  first  time  since  the  birth 
of  the  Republican  party,  a  third  political 
organisation  was  represented  among  the 
Presidential  electors.*  It  was  true  that 
the  vote  given  to  the  Populists  was  an 
exaggeration  of  their  actual  numbers,  be- 
cause in  the  States  which  they  carried 


liked  by  all  the  politicians,  nominated 
against  the  protest  of  his  own  State,  and 
opposed  generally  by  the  great  corporate 
interests  throughout  the  country,  he  had, 
nevertheless,  been  carried  into  the  Presi- 
dency by  a  great  spontaneous  movement 
of  the  people  themselves,  who  gave  him 
their  implicit  confidence  because  they  felt 
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n  Judge . 


the  Democrats  had  made  no  nominations ; 
but  none  the  less,  the  figures  were  indica- 
tive of  an  immense  popular  upheaval  that 
was  ominous  for  the  future  of  the  older 
parties. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Cleveland  had  won  an 
extraordinary    personal    triumph.      Dis- 

•Weaver's  sirength  in  the  Electoral  College 


that  in  him  they  had  found  a  leader  cour- 
ageous enough  to  defy  coercion,  and  of 
moral  fibre  strong  enough  to  resist  those 
other  influences  which  are  only  the  more 
dangerous  because  insidious.  He  received 
the  Presidency  for  the  second  time,  bound 
by  no  pledge  save  that  contained  in  the 
declaration  of  his  party,  to  govern  hon- 
estly, to  reduce  the  tariff,  and  to  curb  the 
Trusts. 


' 
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III.  NEW  YORK'S    LITERARY  CLUBS 

(In  Two  Pakt»)  Paiit  II. 
BY  ARTHUR  BARTLETT  MAURICE 


■  HERE  is  a  story  of  a 
|  man  who  had  been  elected 

■  to  membership  in  one  of 

■  those  English  clubs 
I  where  a  candidate's  name 
I  is  put  up  by  his  sponsors 

I  about  the  time  he  is  be- 
ing chivied  about  the  cricket  fields  of 
Eton  or  Harrow  or  Rugby,  and  where,  if 
he  is  thoroughly  respectable,  desirable  and 
fortunate,  he  attains  membership  when  he 
is  just  about  entering  into  middle  life. 
This  Englishman  had  passed  four  or  five 
years  of  his  waiting  ranching  in  a  Western 
State,  and  had  absorbed  some  American 
ideas.  Day  after  day,  after  qualifying  as 
a  member,  he  went  to  his  club,  breakfast- 
ing and  (lining,  reading  the  newspapers 
and  writing  his  letters  and  maintaining 
the  solitary  aloofness  that  he  observed  in 
every  one  about  him.  After  two  or  three 
weeks  this  began  to  pall,  and  finally, 
moved  by  a  spirit  of  un conventionality 
that  be  had  brought  back  from  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  he  went  over  to  a  little 
middle-aged  gentleman  at  a  nearby  table, 
introduced  himself  as  a  new  member,  and 
said  he  was  anxious  to  have  {minted  out 
to  him  some  of  the  features  for  which  the 
club  was  noted.  The  look  of  dismay 
which  at  first  overspread  the  little  man's 
countenance  changed  to  one  of  infinite  re- 
lief. He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  grasped 
the  other  warmly  by  the  hand.  "Thank 
you.  my  dear  sir,  thank  you,"  he  said.  "I 
have  been  a  member  here  for  sixteen 
years,  and  you  are  tHe  first  man  with 
whom  I  have  ever  exchanged  a  word." 
And  the  two  straightway  became  lifelong 
friends. 

Now,  English  club  men  will  character- 
ise this  as  an  exaggeration,  which  of 
course  it  is,  but  as  with  the  hackneyed 
theory  of  an  Englishman's  inability  to  sec 


a  joke,  there  is  a  very  substantial  point 
at  which  the  exaggeration  began.  There 
are  American  clubs  where  an  air  of  reserve 
is  to  be  found,  where  to  speak  to  a  fellow 
member  to  whom  one  has  not  formally 
been  introduced  is  considered  bad  form 
and  lack  of  decorum,  but  they  hardly 
come  within  the  domain  of  Literary  Club- 
land.    It  is  not  that  an  Englishman  is 


B  WAS  ORGANISED 

lacking  in  respect  for  his  club,  or  places 
a  lower  estimate  on  the  qualifications  it 
demands.  It  is  a  natural  difference 
which  prevents,  not  the  feeling,  but  the 
expression  of  that  feeling,  which  leads 
the  Centurian  or  the  Player  or  the  Author 
to  make  himself  immediately  at  home 
with  a  fellow  Author,  Player  or  Cen- 
turian, on  the  general  grounds  that  being 
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The  Authors  Club 

.      Match  Ittobt,  1904-1905 

The  Club  will  meet  on  the  evening  of  December  31, 
to  watch  the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in.  The 
exercises  will  begin  at  nine  o'clock  with  a  debate  on 
this  question : 

Resolved,  That  publishers  have  no  rights  that  authors 
are  bound  to  respect 

Affirmative.  Negative. 

Henry  Holt.  George  Haven  Putnam. 

F.  Hopkinson  Smith.     Franklin  H.  Giddincs. 
William  H.  McElroy.  Ernest  Incersoll. 

Such  members  as  may  appear  to  the  chairman  to  be 
in  good  form  will  be  called  upon  to  tell  a  story,  read  a 
poem,  or  sing  a  song. 

By  Order  op  the  Council. 


Sapper  at  1 1  p.m. 

Each  member  U  entitled,  as  usual,  to  one  guest. 


in  the  club  is  in  itself  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee of  reputability  and  good  fellowship. 
This  is  said  without  any  desire  of  paint- 
ing the  subject  couleur  de  rose.  Every 
newcomer  cannot  be  welcome  to  all,  and 
in  no  club  would  it  be  very  difficult  to 
overhear  such  comment  as  "Dash  it! 
There's  Blank.  How  in  thunder  did  he 
get  in  here?  Only  wish  I  had  been  on 
the  membership  committee,"  etc.,  etc. 

For  reasons  that  must  be  quite  obvious, 
the  most  interesting  paragraph  of  this 
article  cannot  be  written,  or  at  least  it 
must  be  a  paragraph  which  does  not  go 
beyond  evasive  suggestion.  The  great 
names  that  are  accepted  cause  little  com- 
ment; it  is  the  great  names  that  are  re- 
jected that  lead  men  to  sit  about  and 
whisper  and  nod  their  heads.  Whether 
Thackeray  was  or  was  not  pilled  at  the 
Athenaeum,  the  very  story  will  link  his 
name  with  the  club  so  long  as  the  club 
and  the  fame  of  Esmond  shall  endure. 
Forty  or  fifty  years  hence,  with  perfect 
good  taste,  and  entirely  as  a  matter  of 
history,  the  biographer  or  the  chronicler 
of  small  anecdotes  may  record  how  on 
two  separate  occasions  a  certain  great 
man,  "the  very  greatest  name  in  English 
literature  at  the  beginning  of  the  twenti- 
eth century,"  may  be  the  words  of  the 
scribe  of  the  future,  came  up  for  mem- 


bership at  one  of  the  clubs  with  which 
this  paper  has  to  deal,  and  was  as  often 
"withdrawn."  How  at  another  organisa- 
tion of  New  York  Literary  Clubland  the 
candidacy  of  a  man  whose  name  is  as 
widely  known  as  that  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  met  with  like  ill- 
fortune,  and  that  the  records  of  these 
clubs  and  others  contain  some  stories  of 
unexpected  reverses  that  would  make 
queer  and  interesting  reading.  Nor  is 
this  Chronique  Scandaleuse  of  literary 
clubland  confined  to  the  record  of  rejec- 
tions. Every  club  may  be  said  to  have 
more  or  less  its  Skeleton  Closet,  its  jardin 
secret,  its  little  budget  of  stories  of  un- 
fortunate happenings,  of  mortifications, 
of  "bad  breaks,"  which  are  passed  about 
from  member  to  member,  but  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  first  and  greatest  law  of 
Clubland,  must  never  be  taken  beyond  the 
club's  threshold. 

GOOD    FRENDE    FOR    FRIENDSHIP'S    SAKE   FORBEARE 

TO   UTTER   WHAT  IS  GOSSIPT   HEARE 
IN   SOCIAL  CHATT  LEST,   UNAWARES, 

THY   TONGE   OFFENDE   THY    FELLOW    PLATERS. 

Authors  Club 

Cttatcb  flight,  1900—1901 

December  st ,  after  to  p.m. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new. 

Since  the  Nineteenth  Century  will  have  come  to  an 
end  (beyond  all  controversy)  by  midnight  on  the  thir- 
ty-first of  December,  it  is  proposed  that  the  observance 
of  Watch  Night  take  the  form,  on  this  occasion,  of  brief 
addresses,  anecdotes,  poems  or  songs,  appropriate  (more 
or  less)  to  the  demise  of  the  Old  Era  and  the  birth  of 
the  New. 

Let  the  past  seculum  be  called  to  mind  with  an  obit- 
uary notice,  a  tribute  of  regret,  a  eulogy,  a  screed  or 
a  lampoon;  and  the  coming  one  be  welcomed  with  a 
greeting,  a  hope,  a  prophecy  or  a  cynic  snarl. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  members  will,  come  prepared  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  celebration  in  some  one  of 
the  ways  indicated  above.     Come, 

— and  bring  xvith  thee 
Jest  and  youthful  Jollity. 

J.  H.  Morse, 
F.  R.  Stockton, 
Calvin  Thomas, 

Committee. 

Each  member  u  entitled  to  one  guest,  at  utual. 
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VI. 

The  Authors, 

Any  story  told  at  the  expense  of  a  club, 
no  matter  in  what  spirit  of  lightness  or 
flippancy  it  may  have  originated,  refuses 
to  down.  They  tell  of  a  stranger  who 
was  taken  to  the  Authors  one  Thursday 
evening  when  twenty  or  thirty  members 
were  gathered  together  in  the  usual  in- 
formal Fortnightly  way.  For  a  time  he 
sat  silent,  deep  in  meditation;  then  turned 
to  his  host.  "So  this  is  the  Authors 
Club,"  he  remarked.  "This  is  the  Au- 
thors Club,"  nodded  the  other.  The 
stranger  relapsed  again  into  silence,  then 
a  moment  later  leaned  over  and  whis- 


pered, "Say,  where  are  the  authors?" 
Late  one  night  a  member  of  the  club 
picked  up  his  churchwarden,  lighted  a 
fresh  Charge  and  with  a  sigh  of  satis- 
faction said,  "This  is  the  time  the  Au- 
thors Club  begins  to  be  amusing ;  all  the 
authors  have  gone  home."  For  the  nar- 
rator these  tales  are  good  enough  as  they 
stand.  He  does  not  see  fit  to  point  out 
that  the  joke  of  the  first  was  on  the  liter- 
ary deficiencies  of  the  stranger,  or  to  ex- 
plain that  the  facetious  member  had  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  casting  a  slur 
on  any  of  his  fellows,  but  was  simply 
pondering  thirstily  over  certain  delectable 
Hot  Scotches  which  are  wont  to  appear 
in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  when 
only  five  or  six  of  the  faithful  remain. 
Despite  such  yarns,  the  Authors,  with 


THE  LIBRARY  IN 


THE   AUTHORS  CLUB  WAS  PLANNED 
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its  limited  membership  of  less  than  two 
hundred,  is  pre-eminently  the  literary 
club  of  New  York.  In  the  Centurv  and 
the  Players  there  are  strong  literary  ele- 
ments, but  their  members  are  first  of  all 
Players  or  Centurians,  and  afterwards 
men  of  letters  or  painters  or  architects  or 
lawyers  or  bishops.  The  constitution  of 
the  Authors  demands  that  a  candidate  for 
admission  must  have  had  published  at 
least  one  book  pertaining  to  literature, 
and  although  in  a  great  many  instances 
men  have  qualified  for  membership  on 
hooks  that  have  failed  to  create  any 
marked  stir  in  the  world,  the  intention 
is  there,  and  the  bars  are  never  let  down. 
At  a  reception  given  two  or  three  years 
ago  to  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  the  guest 
of  the  evening  alluded  to  his  ordeal  when 
he  was  a  candidate  for  membership  by 
saying  that  he  "had  got  in  the  club  by 
proving  that,  although  he  was  a  very  rich 
man,  he  was  a  very  poor  author."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  Mr.  Carnegie's  name 
came  up  in  1886,  his  credentials  were 
very  carefully  examined.  In  view  of  the 
conspicuousness  of  his  great  wealth,  it 
was  little  wonder  that  the  committee  on 
membership  overlooked  for  the  moment 
his  authorship  of  such  books  as  An 
American  l;our-in-I!and  in  Britain, 
Round  the  World,  and  Triumphant 
Democracy.  In  many  practical  ways  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  shown  his  appreciation  of 
being  one  of  the  literary  guild.  From 
him  came  what  is  known  as  the  Authors 
Club  Fund,  a  sum  of  money  at  first 
amounting  to  ten  thousand  dollars,  but 
now  twenty  thousand  dollars,  the  interest 
of  which  is  devoted  to  assisting  men  of 
letters,  whether  thev  be  members  of  the 
club  or  not,  who  have  come  upon  evil 
days. 

Although  from  early  autumn  until  the 
beginning  of  the  summer  the  club  rooms 
on  the  ninth  floor  of  the  Carnegie  build- 
ing at  Seventh  Avenue  and  Fifty-sixth 
Street  are  always  open  to  members  and 
their  guests,  one  seldom  finds  them  used 
to  any  extent  save  at  the  informal  Fort- 
nightlies  and  the  formal  receptions. 
Every  other  Thursday  evening  the  club 
serves  a  dinner,  to  which  each  member 
may  bring  one  or  two  guests.  As  one  who 
had  known  Grub  Street  in  his  time  once 
remarked  to  a  fellow  Scribe,  "Join  the 


Authors.  No  man  of  letters  can  afford 
to  hesitate  alxmt  it.  Think  of  the  pres- 
tige. Think  of  the  associations.  And 
above  all,  my  friend,  remember  that  in 
addition  to  all  this  it  means  to  the  poor, 
struggling  writer  one  sure  square  meal 
every  two  weeks.  Join,  my  friend,  join." 
Far  more  than  the  receptions,  of  which 
two  or  three  are  given  each  year,  these 
informal  Fortnightlics  bewray  the  spirit 
of  the  club.  These  meetings  are  seldom 
crowded.  The  average  member  attends 
perhaps  three  or  four  during  the  entire 
season.  The  result  is  that  at  no  one  meet- 
ing are  there  gathered  more  than  thirty  or 
forty,  and  those  present  are  able  to 
squeeze  in  round  the  long  table  which 
runs  the  length  of  the  dining-room. 
Here,  quite  informally,  a  member  will 
bring  some  distinguished  foreign  guest — 
a  prominent  French  journalist  or  lecturer, 
an  English  critic,  a  German  scientist  or 
an  Ftalian  diplomat.  It  was  at  one  of 
these  evenings  that  there  t<x)k  place  the 
dialogue  between  Kndyard  Kipling  and 
Frank  R.  Stockton  a  propos  of  "The 
Lady  and  the  Tiger,"  the  story  of  which 
has  been  told  lie  fore  in  The  Bookman.* 

♦Speaking  of  Mr.  Frank  Stockton  reminds  us 
of  a  little  tilt  that  we  once  overheard  between 
him  and  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling.  The  two  gen- 
tlemen met  at  the  Authors  Club,  and  after 
some  preliminary  conversation  Mr.  Stockton 
said : 

"Hy  the  way,  Kipling,  I'm  thinking  of  going 
over  to  India  smiic  day  myself." 

"Do  so,  my  dear  fellow."  replied  Mr.  Kip- 
ling, with  a  suspicious  warmth  of  cordiality. 
"Come  as  soon  as  ever  you  can !  And,  by  the 
way,  do  you  know  what  wc  will  do  with  you 
when  we  get  you  out  there,  away  from  your 
friends  and  family?  Well,  the  first  thing  will 
be  to  lure  you  out  into  the  jungle  and  have 
you  seized  and  bound  by  our  trusty  wallahs. 
Then  we'll  lay  you  on  your  back  and  have 
one  of  the  very  biggest  elephants  stand  over 
you  and  poise  his  ample  forefoot  directly  oyer 
your  head.  Then  I'll  say  in  my  most  insin- 
uating tones,  'Come  now.  Stockton,  which  was 
it— the  Lady  or  the  Tiger?'  What  would  you 
do  then?" 

"Oh,  well,  that's  easy  enough.  I  should  tell 
you  a  lie." 

"Thanks,  awfully!  That's  just  as  good  as 
the  truth,  now  that  you've  told  me  that  it's  to 
be  a  lie.  If  you  say  'the  Tiger'  I'll  know  it  was 
the  Lady;  and  if  you  say  'the  Lady'  I'll  know 
it  was  the  Tiger.     Good !" 

Then  both  of  them  drifted  away  from  the 
interested  group,  and  were  presently  observed 
to  be  standing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
large  china  bowl  with  something  pink  in  it. 
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The  few  hours  passed  at  one  of  these  by  an  occasional  peal  of  laughter  and  find 

Fortnightlies  furnished  Max  O'Rell  with  the  air  thick  with  the  smoke  of  cigars  or 

one  of  the  most  entertaining  chapters  of  of  the   long  churchwardens.     There   is 

Brother  Jonathan  and  His  Continent.  no  fixed  code  as  to  dress.    If  convenient, 
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It  is  well  toward  nine  o'clock  on  one  a  man  will  don  the  conventional  dinner 

of  these  evenings  before  the  first  two  or  coat;  if  not,  he  will  come  in  the  attire 

three  drift  in.  but  half  an  hour  later  one  in  which  the  day's  work  has  been  done. 

entering  will  hear  the  buzz  of  talk  broken  The  talk  is  about  books,  for  shop  talk  will 


This  picture,  taken  a  few  days  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  death,  shows  the  mourning  creoe  o 
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always  be  the  best  of  talk,  but  little  more 
here  than  elsewhere,  and  if  you  stumble 
upon  a  little  group  of  three  or  four  gath- 
ered together  you  will  as  likely  as  not 
find  that  they  are  chuckling  over  a  fat 
story  like  the  authors  of  whom  Wash- 
ington Irving  wrote,  or  discussing  the 
different     makes     of    automobiles,     the 

chances  of  next    

Saturday's  big 
football  game  at 
New  Haven  or 
the  latest  popu- 
lar comic  opera. 
This  does  not 
imply  that  seri- 
ous talk  as  well 
is  not  to  be 
heard.  There  is 
plenty  of  that. 
Only  a  man  may 
readily  find  the 
topic  of  conver- 
sation that  is 
best  suited  to 
his  mood. 

The  formal 
receptions  of  the 
Authors  Club 
are  given  only 
to  men  who  are 
themselves  mem- 
bers, and  among 
those  who  have 
been  honoured 
in  this  way  dur- 
ing the  last  few 
years  have  been 
Andrew  Car- 
negie, Edward 
Eggleston,  Ed- 
mund Clarence 
Stedman,  Frank 
R.  Stockton, 
Parke  Godwin, 
Richard  Henry 
Stoddard,  for- 
m  e  r  Mayor 
Seth  Low  and 
M.  Jusserand,  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor. In  place  of  the  thirty  or  forty 
lounging  about  in  little  groups,  one  of 
these  receptions  generally  means  a  gath- 
ering of  from  one  hundred  to  two  hun- 
dred members  and  guests.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  evening  are  for  the  greater 


part  formal  and  prearranged.  Speeches 
by  various  prominent  members  and  by 
the  guest  of  honour,  after  which  there 
is  a  supper,  and  then,  as  some  of  the 
visitors  begin  to  take  their  departure,  the 
crowd  thins  out,  and  the  atmosphere 
takes  on  something  of  the  less  ceremoni- 
ous spirit  of  the  regular  Fortnightly. 

But  the  cher- 
ished night  to 
the  Authors  is 
Watch  Night, 
when  the  mem- 
bers gather  to 
see  out  the  old 
year.  A  pro- 
gramme, gener- 
ally of  a  semi- 
humorous  na- 
ture, including  a 
debate  on  some 
such  subject  as 
"Has  a  Pub- 
lisher any 
Rights  which 
the  Author  is 
bound  to  Re- 
spect?" or  "The 
Blunders  of 
Fame"  is 
planned.  At  the 
stroke  of  mid- 
night the  lights 
are  turned  down 
and  all  join  in 
singing  "Auld 
Lang  Syne," 
after  which  the 
lights  go  up 
again,  and  the 
tune  is  changed 
to  "For  He's  a 
Jolly  Good  Fel- 
low." 

Organised  in 
the  autumn  of 
1882.  by  Noah 
Brooks,  Edward 
Eggleston,  Rich- 
ard Watson  Gilder,  Laurence  Hutton, 
Charles  de  Kay,  Brander  Matthews  and 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  first  was  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  at  a  restaurant  in 
Lafayette  Place.  In  addition  to  the  or- 
ganisers, the  founders  of  the  club  in- 
cluded Henry  M.  Alden,  H.  H.  Boyesen, 
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George  William  Curtis,  George  Cary 
Eggleston,  Edwin  Lawrence  Godkin, 
Parke  Godwin,  Bronson  Howard,  Charl- 
ton T.  Lewis,  J.  M.  Libbey,  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie,  William  S.  Mayo,  Allen  Thorn- 
dyke  Rice,  Richard  Grant  White  and  Ed- 
ward L.  Youmans.  The  first  regular 
home  of  the  Authors  was  ill  rooms  over 
the  Fencers'  Club,  and  it  was  not  until 
after  more  than 
a  decade  of  ex- 
istence that  it 
found  its  pres- 
ent home  in  the 
pleasant  rooms 
of  the  Carnegie 
Building.  To 
north  and  west 
and  south  these 
rooms  command 
a  wonderful 
view — sweeping 
the  city,  the 
river  and  the 
Jersey  hills. 
Within  the  effect 
is  singularly  soft 
and  harmonious 
— the  great  open 
fireplaces,  the 
long  lounges,  the 
comfortable 
arm-chairs.  The 
walls  are  hung 
with  rare  prints, 
with  the  original 
manuscripts  of 
famous  poems, 
with  autograph 
letters  of  the 
mighty  dead, 
with  etchings 
and  paintings. 
Here  is  a  quaint 
coloured  engrav- 
in  g,  signed 
George      Cruik- 

shank.  showing  Christian  passing  through 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death, 
and  beset  by  all  its  horrors.  A  few 
feet  farther  along  one  can  dimly  make 
out  the  distorted  figures  of  horses  and 
riders  to  be  the  procession  of  the 
Canterbury  Pilgrims.  Across  the  room 
you  are  carried  back  to  the  grievous 
memories  of  London's  old  Grub  Street  by 


a  print  in  which  the  poor,  scared,  emaci- 
ated, ragged  Scribe  is  cringing  before  his 
sleek,  fat,  and  arrogant  patron  and 
master,  the  publisher.  One  evening,  a 
few  years  ago,  a  certain  member  of  the 
House  of  Harper  was  noticed  standing 
before  this  print,  studying  it  intently. 
Finally  he  was  heard  to  mutter,  "Out- 
rageous !  Perfectly  outrageous !"  "What 
is  outrageous?" 
some  one  asked. 
"Why,"  replied 
Mr.  Harper, pre- 
tending to  mis- 
understand the 
purport  of  the 
print  and  not  at 
all  ill  pleased  at 
the  opportunity 
of  getting  in  his 
thrust  at  what  he 
regarded  as  the 
reversed  condi- 
tions of  the 
present  day, 
"just  see  how 
shamefully  that 
bloated  author  is 
bullying  the  poor 
publisher." 

Within  the 
scope  of  such  an 
article  as  this  it 
would  be  impos- 
sible to  give  any 
adequate  idea  of 
the  treasured 
possessions  of 
the  club  on  the 
walls  and  in  the 
bookcases.  An 
important  addi- 
tion to  the  col- 
lection was  ac- 
quired two  years 
ago,  at  the  death 
of  Richard 
Henry  Stoddard,  who  bequeathed  a  vast 
amount  of  valuable  material  to  the 
Authors.  This  bequest  constitutes  the 
fourth  of  the  four  libraries.  The  first 
library  is  made  up  of  books  written  by 
members  of  the  club;  the  second  is  a 
reference  library,  and  the  third  a  library 
of  literary  biography. 

Despite  the  very  vigorous  part  played 
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The  Lambs,  while  aiming  to  be,  first  of  all, 
the  club  of  the  theatrical  profession,  has,  never- 
theless, a  strong  literary  element.  Its  mem- 
bership includes  almost  all  of  the  leading 
American  playwrights,  and  such  writers  as 
Booth  Tarkington.  Edward  W.  Townsend. 
Lloyd  Osboume.  and  others. 

by  women  in  American  literary  endeav- 
our of  recent  years,  it  was  only  through 


the  Honorary  Roll  that  a  woman  could 
ever  claim  the  privileges  of  the  Authors' 
Club.  According  to  the  constitution,  but 
one  American  Honorary  II ember  may  be 
elected  each  year,  and  in  1887  the  name 
selected  was  that  of  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe.  Since  the  organisation  of  the 
club  in  1882  there  have  been  chosen  but 
seventeen  Honorary  Members.  Among 
these,  three  eminent  foreigners  who  have 
since  died  were  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
Matthew  Arnold  and  Alphonse  Daudet. 
At  present  there  are  but  seven  names 
upon  the  Honorarv  Roll— those  of  James 
Bryce,  D.  G.  Mitchell,  John  Morley,  Ed- 
mund Clarence  Stedman,  Gold  win  Smith, 
Jean  Jules  Jusserand.  the  French  Ambas- 
sador, and  Maarten  Maartens.  When,  in 
the  spring  of  1895,  the  name  J.  M.  M. 
van  der  Poortch  Schwartz — this  being  the 
real  name  of  the  distinguished  Dutch 
novelist — was  brought  up  for  election, 
there  were  some  gasps  of  amazement. 
The  late  "Bill"  Nye  brought  in  a  sugges- 
tion that  the  membership  committee  act 
on  the  first  half  of  the  name  at  once,  but 
hold  over  the  last  half  until  the  autumn, 
when  the  weather  would  be  cool. 

VI. 

THE  PLAYERS. 

In  the  Century,  the  literary  atmosphere 
and  membership  has  been  an  inevitable 
development  in  a  club  begun  as  an  artists' 
club.  That  of  the  Players  has  been  a  like 
natural  growth  in  an  organisation 
founded  originally  in  the  interest  and 
honour  of  the  dramatic  profession.  As 
Mr.  Story's  lines  go: 

"All  arts  are  one — all  branches  on  one  tree — 
All  fingers,  as  it  were,  upon  one  hand." 

In  fact,  there  are  times  in  the  day  of 
the  Players  where  the  profession  of  the 
founder  is  almost  entirely  obscured  by 
other  professions  and  interests.  There  is 
a  story  to  the  effect  that  a  number  of  Xew 
York  clubmen,  sitting  about  a  table  one 
afternoon,  began  to  discuss  at  what  club 
they  should  dine.  They  finally  decided 
on  the  Players,  because,  as  one  of  them 
expressed  it,  they  would  not  be  likely  to 
meet  any  of  those  "dashed  actors  there." 
But  this  tale,  like  the  similar  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  Authors,  it  must  be  said, 
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was  conceived  and  repeated  in  a  spirit  of 
gross  exaggeration. 

The  constitution  of  the  club  limits  its 
membership  to  those  who  are  connected 
with  the  dramatic  profession  or  with  the 
professions  of  literature,  painting,  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  or  music,  or  to  patrons 
of  the  arts.  The  last  clause  is  an  elastic 
one.  By  virtue  of  it  the  governors  may 
pass  favourably  on  the  nomination  of 
any  one,  whatever  his  calling  may  be, 
whom  they  deem  to  have  the  making  of 
a  desirable  Player.  The  result  of  this  has 
been  that  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent,  of 
the  club  membership  at  the  present  time 
is  made  up  outside  of  the  allied  pro- 
fessions— lawyers,  physicians,  business 
men  and  several  clergymen,  for  since  the 
time  when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Houghton  of 
the  "Little  Church  Around  the  Corner" 
became  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  pro- 
fession, the  cloth  has  been  exceedingly 
popular  in  the  little  brown  club-house  of 
Gramercy  Park.  Against  but  one  pro- 
fession is  there  any  settled  discrimination. 
An  unwritten  law  holds  as  ineligible  the 
dramatic  critic,  for  there  is  a  feeling  that 
his  presence  would  necessarily  1)e  incom- 
patible with  perfect  harmony.  This  law 
was  tested  in  a  peculiar  way  a  few  years 
ago.  Before  that  occasion  it  had  been 
simply  a  question  of  keeping  the  dramatic 
critic  out  of  the  club,  a  very  simple  mat- 
ter, for  the  unwritten  law  was  generally 
understood,  and  nobody  could  well  be 
guilty  of  the  faux  pas  of  nominating  or 
seconding  a  man  of  that  profession  for 
membership.  But  the  case  in  question 
had  to  do  with  a  well-known  magazine 
writer,  who  had  been  a  member  for  some 
years  before  he  turned  his  hand  to  dra- 
matic criticism.  He  was  a  good  Player 
and  a  good  all-around  man,  generally 
liked  and  esteemed.  Yet  there  could  be 
no  exception  made.  .He  knew  that  the 
thing  to  do  was  to  offer  his  resignation. 
He  did  so,  and  it  was  very  promptly 
accepted. 

Occasionally  the  Century  is  spoken  of 
as  bearing  in  a  general  way  a  resemblance 
to  the  London  Athenaeum.  Much  more 
felicitously  the  Players  may  be  likened  to 
the  Garrick — that.Garrick  which  Thacke- 
ray loved  so  well.  Many  an  Englishman 
visiting  New  York  and  spending  an  even- 
ing in  the  hospitable  depths  of  the  club- 


house facing  Gramercy  Park  has  com- 
mented on  the  similarity  of  atmosphere 
and  environment.  Many  an  American 
Player  visiting  the  older  London  club  for 
the  first  time  has  received  the  same  im- 
pression. But  the  history  of  the  Players 
has  happily  been  free  from  a  scandal 
which  grew  out  ot  the  squabble  between 
Thackeray  and  Edmund  Yates ;  and  with- 
out churlishness,  it  may  be  added  that  the 
hospitality  of  the  Players  has  never  been 
limited  to  certain  hours  of  the  day  and  to 
certain  parts  of  the  club-house. 

Unlike  the  other  New  York  clubs  with 
which  these  papers  have  to  do,  the  Play- 
ers, since  its  foundation,  has  had  but  one 
home — the  house  bequeathed  to  it  by  Ed- 
win Booth.  Athough  for  years  Mr. 
Booth  had  had  the  club  in  mind,  it  was 
not  definitely  planned  until  the  summer 
of  1887,  when  Mr.  Booth,  in  company 
with  Lawrence  Barrett,  Laurence  Hutton, 
William  Bispham,  and  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich  was  a  guest  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Bene- 
dict on  the  latter 's  steam  vacht  Oneida. 
The  name  "The  Players'*  was  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Aldrich.  The  club  took 
definite  form  the  following  year.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1888,  at  a  breakfast  given  by 
Augustin  Daly,  Messrs.  Lawrence  Bar- 
rett, William  Bispham,  Edwin  Booth, 
S.  L.  Clemens,  Augustin  Daly,  Joseph  F. 
Daly,  John  Drew,  Henry  Edwards, 
Laurence  Hutton,  Joseph  Jefferson,  John 
A.  Lane,  James  Lewis,  Brander  Matthews, 
S.  H.  Olin,  A.  M.  Palmer  and  William 
Tecumseh  Sherman  resolved  to  incorpo- 
rate themselves  into  a  club,  the  name  of 
which  should  be  the  Players.  Before  an- 
other year  had  gone  around  the  Players, 
of  which  the  membership  had  reached  one 
hundred,  was  in  full  possession  of  its  own 
home,  Mr.  Booth  making  over  the  club- 
house by  deed  of  gift  at  the  moment  the 
ringing  of  bells  and  the  tooting  of  horns 
began  sounding  the  arrival  of  the  year 
1889.  Mr.  Booth's  generosity  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  subse- 
quent success  of  the  club.  With  its  hand- 
some club-house,  thoroughly  equipped 
and  filled  with  artistic  treasures,  it  began 
at  a  point  at  which  few  clubs  arrive  until 
after  years  of  endeavour  and  struggle,  a 
point  at  which  most  clubs  never  arrive 
at  all.  It  entered  the  struggle  full  armed 
and  free  from  the  irritations  and  exac- 
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tions  which  beset  an  organisation  strain- 
ing every  nerve  to  provide  for  itself  to 
fight  de&es  and  deficiencies  and  to  sustain 
an  a/j*j^sat£  home. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  Plav- 
ers*  rr-any  valuable  possessions  is  its  col- 
lection of  pictures.  "There  is  a  book  in 
that  cot^ectson — the  pictures  of  the  Play- 
ers."" said  Mr.  Brander  Matthews  to  the 
writer  a  little  while  ago,  and  this  is  so  true 
that  any  atternpt  to  do  more  than  men- 
tion three  or  four  here  would  lead  to 
hopeless  entanglement.  Sentiment  natu- 
rally gives  first  place  to  the  full-length 
portrait  of  Mr.  Booth,  by  Sargent,  framed 
over  the  fireplace  in  the  reading  room. 
This  picture,  which  represents  the 
founder  standing  before  the  yule  log  of 
the  hall,  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Bene- 
dict, and  of  it  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 
wrote: 

Hut  face  which  no  man  ever  saw 
And  from  h:s  memory  banished  quite. 
With  eye*  in  which  are  Hamlet's  awe 
And  Cardinal  Richelieu's  subtle  light. 
Looks  from  this  frame.    A  master's  hand 
Has  set  the  master  player  here. 
In  the  fair  temple  that  he  planned 
Not  for  himself.    To  us  most  dear 
This  image  of  him!    "It  was  thus 
He  looked ;  such  pallor  touched  his  cheek ; 
With  that  same  grace  he  greeted  us — 
Nay.  'tis  the  man.  could  it  but  speak?"* 
Sad  word*  that  --hall  be  =aid  some  day — 
Far  fall  the  day !    O  cruel  Time. 
Who**  breath  sweep*  mortal  things  away. 
Spare  long  this  image  of  his  prime. 
That  others  sun  ding  in  the  place 
Where,  -ave  as  ghosts,  we  c«me  no  more. 
May  know  what  *w**t  majestic  face 
The  gentle  Prince  of  Player*  wore! 

Four  paintings  of  great  interest  in  the 
hall  arc  John  Collier's  Edwin  Booth  in 
the  character  of  Richelieu.  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence's  John  Philip  Kemble  as  Ham- 
let, and  two  by  Sargent,  one  of  Lawrence 
Barrett  and  one  of  Joseph  Jefferson  in 
the  character  of  Eh".  Pangloss.  Here, 
also,  are  portraits  of  W.  J.  Florence,  of 
Mrs.  Gilbert,  and  of  Fanny  Davenport. 
But  the  portraits  of  the  Players  are  not 
confined  to  the  main  floor.  From  top  to 
bottom  thev  adorn  the  walls  of  the  rooms 
and  one  side  of  the  broad  winding  stair- 

The  writer  wishes  to  correct  an  error  which 
appeared  on  page  306  in  the  June  issue.  The 
dinner  at  which  Captain  Coghlan  recited  the 
famous  "Me  unt  Gott"  poem  was  given  not. 
as  stated,  by  the  Lotos  Gub  but  by  the  Union 
League  Club. 


case.  The  from  of  the  main  floor,  facing 
on  Gramercy  Park,  is  given  over  to  the 
long  reading-room  and  the  m tiling-room. 
Back  of  the  reading-room  is  the  main 
hafl,  and  beyond  is  the  grill-room,  the 
windows  of  which  command  a  view 
through  the  garden  to  Nineteenth  Street. 
Between  the  hall  and  the  grill-room  there 
are  on  each  side  of  the  passageway  safes 
filled  with  anions  relics.  Here  is  a 
spring  dagger,  formerly  the  property  of 
Edwin  Forrest,  the  crooked  staff  winch 
Charlotte  Cnshman  used  when  plavine 
Meg  Men-flies,  a  ring  that  once  belonged 
to  David  Garrick,  and  the  blonde  wig 
which  Fechter  wore  as  Hamlet. 

A  club  has  been  defined  as  an  institu- 
tion supported  by  c  thousand  men  for  die 
benefit  of  a  hundred.  If  this  definition 
applies  to  the  Players,  it  must  be  said  that 
the  benefiting  hundred  is  very  represen- 
tative. If  you  will  go  into  the  grill- 
room— perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and 
original  room  in  the  house,  with  its  oaken 
beams  overhead  and  its  blue  tiled  fire- 
places at  either  end — at  the  hour  of 
luncheon,  vou  will  see  men  who  are  emi- 
nent  in  every  profession.  To  begin  with 
the  church.  Dr.  Rainsford  makes  his  wav 
here  not  infrequently,  and  Bishop  Potter 
comes  from  time  to  time.  Almost  every 
day  the  arbiters  of  ;he  Century  Magazine. 
Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder.  Mr.  Robert 
Underwood  Johnson  and  Mr.  Buell.  will 
be  found  seated  round  one  of  the  corner 
tables.  Among  other  magazine  men  who 
frequent  the  Players  at  this  time  of  day 
are  Mr.  Caspar  Whitney  of  Outing.  Mr. 
Cosgrave  of  Everybody's,  when  he  is  not 
in  Boston  urging  on  Mr.  Lawson  to  fresh 
instalments  of  "Frenzied  Finance;"  Mr. 
Albert  Bigelow  Paine  of  5"/.  Sicholas. 
Mr.  Boyden  and  Mr.  Burnett  of  J/r- 
Clure's,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  the  Delineator,  and 
David  Monroe  of  the  Sorth  American 
Rez'iew.  About  the  round  table  in  the 
bay  window  will  usually  be  found  a  gath- 
ering of  painters  and  sculptors,  men  like 
St.  Gaudens  and  Reid  and  Smedlev. 
Among  those  who  work  on  canvas 
will  bitterly  resent  the  word  "artist." 
holding  that  the  term  has  become  ignoble 
through  its  abuse,  and  styling  themselves 
simply  "paintermen."  More  likely  than 
not  you  will  catch  a  glimpse  of  Oliver 
Herford  buttonholing  a  friend  in  order 
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to  perpetrate  an  anecdote  or  a  bon  mot, 
which  in  his  case  is  pardonable,  even  com* 
mendable,  for  either  the  bon  mot  or  the 
anecdote  is  certain  to  be  good.  Ensconced 
in  a  great  chair  in  the  reading-room  is 
Mr.  Hamlin  Garland.  Sitting  at  a  near- 
by round  table  are  Mr.  Booth  Tarking- 
ton  and  two  or  three  of  his  intimates. 
The  time  that  he  devotes  to  Gubland  Mr. 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  divides  be- 
tween the  Players  and  the  Century,  and 
the  same  mav  be  said  of  Mr.  Brander 
Matthews. 

At  the  dinner  hour  the  assemblage  is 
somewhat  different.  Those  connected 
with  the  dramatic  profession,  whose 
active  work  is  just  beginning,  dine  early, 
while  later  come  the  men  whose  labour 
for  the  day  is  done.  But  the  great  gath- 
ering of  the  actors  takes  place  at  the  Sat- 
urday midnight  supper,  after  the  theatres 
are  out  and  the  Thespian  may  sit  down 
to  a  few  hours  of  good  cheer  with  the 
pleasant  consciousness  that  there  are  be- 
fore him  almost  two  davs  of  rest  before 
he  is  called  again  to  his  nightly  task. 
Then,  if  the  seaso:.  is  right,  you  will  find 
in  the  grill-room  the  greater  part  of  the 
actors  with  whose  names  theatre-goers 
are  most  familiar — men  like  Mansfield, 
John  Drew,  Otis  Skinner,  Francis  Wil- 
son, James  K.  Hackett;  playwrights  like 
Augustus  Thomas,  and  managers  like 
Belasco  and  Daniel  Frohman. 

Of  the  two  annualfeasts  of  the  Play- 
ers, Founder's  Night  is  the  most  conspic- 
uous. At  midnight  on  New  Year's  eve 
the  members  assemble  to  commemorate 
the  opening  of  the  club  and  to  drink  to 
the  memory  of  Edwin  Booth.  From  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until  the  next 
morning  all  guests  are  excluded  from 
the  privileges  of  the  club,  for  Founder's 
Night  is  felt  to  be  an  event  in  which  the 
Players  alone  should  participate.  Toward 
eleven  o'clock  the  club-house  begins  to  fill. 
A  few  minutes  before  midnight  there  be- 
gins an  address  by  some  prominent  mem- 
ber, which  comes  to  a  close  when  the 
clock  begins  striking  the  advent  of  a  new 
year,  and  the  Loving  Cup  is  passed  from 
hand  to  hand.  With  this  ceremony  the 
formal  part  of  the  evening  is  at  an  end, 
and  the  Players  pass  around  wishing  one 
another  "A  Happy  New  Year,"  after 
which  they  repair  to  the  heavily  laden 


tables  that  are  set  in  the  grill-room  and 
in  the  private  dining-room  on  the  floor 
above,  finishing  the  night's  celebration 
with  impromptu  speeches  and  song. 

Any  mention  of  the  Players  would  be 
incomplete  without  a  description  of  its 
library,  which  contains  what  is  probably 
the  finest  collection  of  dramatic  works  in 
America.  The  library  is  a  long  room 
occupying  most  of  the  second  floor.  Here 
is  an  atmosphere  of  repose,  with  the  com- 
fortable arm-chairs,  the  shaded  movable 
reading  lamps,  and  from  the  walls  the 
portraits  of  the  great  actors  and  actresses 
of  the  past  looking  down.  On  a  table  in  the 
centre  are  the  three  huge  volumes  which 
were  designed  to  contain  the  photographs 
of  all  the  members  of  the  club.  But  even 
of  the  members  of  the  earlv  vears  there 
are  many  portraits  missing ;  of  later  years 
members  have  been  neglectful  in  furnish- 
ing portraits,  and  the  collection  is  incom- 
plete. Just  off  the  main  library  there  is 
a  little  square  room  in  which  are  kept  the 
books  of  Edwin  Booth,  the  working 
library  of  a  Shakespearean  tragedian. 
On  the  same  floor,  looking  down  on  the 
garden  with  its  playing  fountain,  is  the 
room  which  serves  as  the  private  dining- 
room  or  the  card-room.  On  the  walls  of 
this  room  there  are  half  a  dozen  land- 
scapes, two  of  them  being  scenes  in 
Louisiana  painted  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  The 
third  and  fourth  floors  are  divided  into 
living  rooms  for  the  members  and  to  the 
rooms  which  served  as  the  last  home  of 
the  founder.  Adjoining  the  Booth  apart- 
ment is  the  large  room  occupied  by  Law- 
rence Barrett  from  the  time  the  club  was 
opened  until  his  death.  On  the  door  be- 
tween there  was  a  great  door-harp  that 
sounded  whenever  the  door  was  pushed. 
After  Barrett  died  the  door  was  not 
used,  and  Booth  ever  after  said,  "I  like 
to  look  at  that  door,  for  through  it 
Barrett  always  came  to  me  heralded  by 
music." 

Comment  has  been  made  that  the 
Player  showing  the  club  to  a  guest  who 
is  visiting  it  for  the  first  time  will  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  proceed  along  a 
conventional  line.  Casually  and  offhand 
he  will  point  out  first  of  all  the  pool 
room  and  the  offices  in  the  basement. 
Then  he  will  take  the  guest  up  one  flight, 
call  attention  to  the  reading-room  and 
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the  Sargent's  Booth,  the  great  fireplace 
in  the  hall,  the  grill-room,  and  the  tables 
set  on  the  veranda  for  dining  when  the 
weather  is  pleasant.  Another  flight  up- 
ward and  the  visitor  is  introduced  to  the 
various  attractions  and  interesting  books 
of  the  library,  the  great  portfolios  of 
Gil  ray's  drawings  and  the  rare  volumes 
which  deal  with  the  history  of  the  stage. 
When  the  rooms  of  Mr.  Booth,  which 
have  been  kept  to  this  day  exactly  as 
they  were  at  the  time  of'  his  death,  are 
reached,  there  will  come  over  the  Player 
a   certain    instinctive   quiet.     In   a  low 


voice  he  will  call  attention  to  the  wreath 
on  the  pillow,  to  the  various  portraits, 
to  the  volume  of  William  Winter's 
poems  which  the  Founder  was  reading 
his  last  night  on  earth,  and  which  has 
been  left  on  the  table  with  the  bookmark 
in  the  same  place  ever  since.  There  is 
an  impressivencss  about  these  rooms 
which  reflects  the  spirit  of  affection  and 
reverence  with  which  they  have  ever 
been  held  by  the  club.  Down  all  the 
years  they  have  remained  the  same — 
retaining  something  of  the  sad,  gentle 
personality  of  Edwin  Booth. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  STANDARDS 
AND  SOME  RECENT  BOOKS 


BHERE  are  some  people 
qso  constituted  that  they 
flstill  cling  to  the  idea  of 
jjabsolute  standards  in  lit- 
He  rat  lire.  They  want  you 
Hto  gauge  in  millimetres 
flthe  relative  sublimity  of 
epic,  dramatic  and  lyric  verse.  If  you 
praise  the  poems  of  Rudyard  Kipling, 
they  would  have  you  give  the  exact  ratio 
of  his  genius  to  that  of  Milton,  let  us  say, 
or  Wordsworth,  or  James  Whitcomb 
Riley.  They  arc  not  content  to  be  told 
that  Henry  Esmond  and  The  Tale  of 
Two  Cities  and  The  Last  Days  of  Pom- 
peii are  all  three  masterly  examples  of  the 
historic  novel.  No;  to  satisfy  them,  you 
must  draw  a  chart  in  cold  black  and 
white,  showing  with  mathematical  nicety 
the  relative  positions  occupied  by  Thacke- 
ray, Dickens,  and  Bulwer,  in  the  eternal 
hierarchy  of  letters.  And  when  it  comes 
to  the  host  of  humbler  writers,  those  who 
have  not  quite  made  good  their  claim  to 
wear  a  perpetual  aureole,  why  the  way  to 
deal  with  them,  you  are  told,  is  to  erect 
a  barrier,  a  sort  of  Chinese  wall  of  ex- 
clusion, dividing  the  books  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  are  literature,  from  those  on 
the  other,  which  are  merely  merchandise. 
Considering  the  question  dispassion- 
ately, it  is  easy  to  understand  the  frame 


of  mind  which  begets  this  autocratic  form 
of  judgment,  this  summary  separation  of 
the  sheep  from  the  goats.  When  we  see, 
month  after  month,  lists  come  in  from 
librarians  and  book-sellers  of  the  most 
popular  and  "best  selling"  books,  which 
are  so  rarely  the  best  books  by  any  higher 
standard  than  that  of  the  department 
stores,  we  can  appreciate  the  impulse  that 
would  sweepingly  distinguish  between 
the  novel  which  is  a  work  of  art  and  the 
novel  which  is  only  a  commodity.  Yet 
it  should  be  remembered  that  popular 
success  is  never  a  wholly  negligible  ele- 
ment in  criticism.  It  is  at  least  a  super- 
ficial evidence  that  the  book  has  some 
merit,  which  the  conscientious  critic  may 
discount  afterwards,  if  he  choose,  but  to 
which  he  has  no  right  to  close  his  eyes. 

As  a  matler  of  fact,  this  summary  di- 
vision of  books  into  literature  and  mer- 
chandise is  about  as  unfair  as  any  other 
absolute  standard  of  values.  Practically 
every  book  that  is  published  has  at  some 
time  or  other  been  weighed  in  the  balance 
as  a  prospective  piece  of  merchandise,  at 
least  by  the  publisher;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  few  books  are  issued  to-day  so  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  any  literary  pretensions 
as  to  deserve  contemptuous  dismissal 
with  a  bald  statement  of  the  colour  of  its 
binding  and  its  pounds  avoirdupois.  What 
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should  be  recognised  as  a  sort  of  axiom 
in  passing  judgment  upon  books,  and 
especially  in  the  case  of  novels,  is  that 
there  is  no  fixed  ratio,  inverse  or  other- 
wise, between  the  popularity  of  a  book 
and  its  artistic  value. 

Of  all  the  rules  that  may  be  laid  down 
for  literary  criticism,  probably  the  sim- 
plest and  most  obvious  is  that  a  book,  in 
all  fairness,  should  be  judged  in  the  light 
of  what  the  author  has  been  trying  to  do. 
There  is  an  injustice,  a  futility,  an  exas- 
perating lack  of  logic,  about  the  not  in- 
frequent review  which  sweepingly  con- 
demns a  story  because,  for  instance,  it 
fails  to  teach  a  lesson,  when  the  author 
not  only  did  not  try  to  teach  a  lesson,  but 
was  unaware  that  his  book  suggested  any 
lesson  to  be  taught.  Whether  an  author 
was  capable  of  handling  bigger  or  finer 
themes  than  he  did  handle,  whether  his 
temperament  and  his  intellectual  equip- 
ment were  adapted  to  a  different  order  of 
creative  work,  are  questions  which  may 
fairly  be  taken  up  when  the  time  comes 
to  estimate  his  life  work  in  its  entirety. 
But  they  seem  beside  the  question  in  pass- 
ing judgment  on  a  single  book.  A  care- 
ful and  sympathetic  exposition  of  what 
the  novelist  was  trying  to  do  at  once 
places  the  book  in  its  proper  class.  Its 
rank  in  that  class  depends  upon  his  meas- 
ure of  success  in  doing  what  he  tried. 

The  best  way,  it  would  seem,  in  which 
to  show  how  little  real  connection  there 
is  between  high-class  workmanship  in 
fiction  and  popular  success  is  to  study  for 
the  moment  the  writers  who  succeed  pre- 
eminently in  doing  what  they  have  tried 
to  do.  A  novelist  is,  in  a  measure,  like 
a  musician.  He  has  within  him  the  con- 
ception of  certain  discords  and  harmonies 
of  life,  and  he  tries  to  translate  them  into 
a  sort  of  verbal  music  that  will  set  the 
chords  within  us  vibrating  in  unison  with 
his  own  emotions.  He  may  be  a  big, 
virile,  jovial  dreamer  of  Gargantuan  bat- 
tles and  Rabelaisian  feasts,  and  we  have 
the  glorified  dime  novels  of  Dumas.  He 
may  have  the  clear-eyed  comprehension 
of  a  Dickens,  tingling  with  the  comedy 
and  pathos  and  cruelty  of  life — and  we 
have  the  realistic  caricature  of  Oliver 
Twist  and  Nicholas  Nickleby.  He  may 
be  an  indefatigable  student  of  human 
souls,    a    marvellous    dissector    of    the 


elusive  things  of  life — and  we  get  the  in- 
imitable subtleties  of  Henry  James.  Each 
of  these  three  in  his  individual  way  has 
triumphantly  achieved  his  end.  Each  of 
them  has  found  the  language,  the  style, 
the  literary  method  that  formed  a  perfect 
vehicle  to  produce  the  special  effect  he 
sought  to  produce  on  his  readers.  Yet 
to-day  Dumas  continues  to.be  read  and 
loved  by  readers  of  all  ages  in  many  coun- 
tries; Dickens,  the  popular  idol  of  his 
generation,  in  spite  of  many  votaries,  is 
no  longer  the  popular  idol  of  ours ;  Henry 
James  has  always  been,  and  probably 
always  will  be,  the  object  of  an  exclusive 
culte,  the  idol  of  a  narrow  circle  of  the 
elite.  It  matters  not  how  wonderful  an 
author's  skill  may  be,  how  faultless  his 
technique,  how  subtle  his  insight  into 
human  nature,  if  the  phases  of  life  that 
he  describes  are  repellent  or  even  tire- 
some to  the  great  majority,  he  cannot  win 
popular  acclaim.  Yet  his  failure  to  do 
so  detracts  not  in  the  least  from  his 
genius.  To  many  an  author,  the  public, 
by  its  indifference,  'is  virtually  saying, 
"We  concede  your  power  to  make  us  feel 
a  certain  class  of  emotions,  but  they  are 
emotions  that  we  do  not  wish  to  feel. 
Joseph  Conrad's  Folk  stands  out  as  one 
of  the  few  wonderful  short  stories  of  the 
past  decade.  It  pictures  a  strong  man 
haunted  by  the  atrocious  memory  of  can- 
nibalism. It  sends  slow,  creeping  shud- 
ders over  you  as  you  read.  But  the  gen- 
eral public  does  not  read  for  the  sake  of 
shuddering,  and  Folk,  though  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  himself  might  have  been  proud 
to  write  it,  will  never  be  widely  popular. 
It  is  this  failure  to  strike  the  popular 
note  which  accounts  for  the  neglect  of 
two-thirds  of  the  volumes  which  the 
trained  man  of  letters  cordially  endorses. 
A  new  author  comes  to  the  front  who  can 
picture  the  monotony  of  life  on  an  iso- 
lated New  England  farm  till  the  whole 
book  seems  like  a  long-drawn  sob  of 
loneliness.  The  technique  of  the  book 
may  be  flawless.  But  what  does  the  pub- 
lic care  for  technique?  A  touch  of  rag- 
time would  be  more  to  the  purpose. 
There  are  cases  where  the  popular  neglect 
of  a  book  is  indirectly  a  tribute  to  its 
merits.  Wonder  has  often  been  ex- 
pressed that  the  inimitable  art  of  Miss 
Austen   should   have   received   so   little 
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recognition  from  her  own  generation. 
Yet  the  faithful  record  of  such  tranquil, 
uneventful  lives  as  it  was  her  province  to 
depict  must  itself  partake  in  some  meas- 
ure of  the  same  even  tranquillity.  From  a 
less  talented  pen,  such  a  record  would  have 
been  frankly  boresome.  As  it  was,  the 
indifference  of  a  public  nurtured  on  The 
Mysteries  of  Udolpho  was  an  indirect  en- 
dorsement of  Miss  Austen's  fidelity  to 
life.  Stendhal  must  needs  wait  for  a 
whole  generation  after  his  death  for  a 
tardy  recognition,  and  even  those  who  ad- 
mire him  most  sincerely  must  be  glad  that 
it  was  so.  Had  he  been  met  with  acclaim 
by  a  public  steeped  in  French  romanti- 
cism, one  would  hesitate  now  to  accord 
him  a  place  among  the  pioneer  realists. 

On  the  other  hand,  public  favour,  when 
it  is  given  generously,  does  stand  for  a 
good  deal.  The  fact  that  a  certain  colo- 
nial novel  or  detective  story  or  piratical 
romance  has  reached  its  fiftieth  thousand 
does  not  decide  the  relative  merits  of 
these  different  classes  of  fiction ;  but  it  is 
strong  evidence  that  the  book  in  question 
is  an  exceptionally  good  example  of  a 
colonial  or  detective  or  nautical  story. 
The  author  who  sets  out  to-day  to  scuttle 
ships  or  war  upon  Indians  with  the  early 
settlers,  or  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  a 
new  Sherlock  Holmes,  must  do  it  pre- 
eminently well,  for  the  public  knows  by 
this  time  what  it  wants,  and  will  not  be 
deluded  into  endorsing  mediocre  work. 

There  are  some  authors  to  whom  tech- 
nique is  always  of  more  importance  than 
the  story  they  have  to  tell.  They  would 
rather  not  tell  it  at  all  than  to  sacrifice 
their  mannerisms,  their  tricks  of  phrase, 
their  special  flashes  of  limelight  and  crim- 
son fire.  The  general  public  is  always 
somewhat  intolerant  of  verbal  manner- 
isms ;  and  Maurice  Hewlett  is  one  of  the 
author*  whom  you  cannot  even  think  of 
apart  from  the  idea  of  a  certain  literary 
pose.  He  can  make  his  pages  glow  with 
passion  when  he  will;  yet  through  the 
stress  and  storm  of  them  one  always  feels 
the  personal  note  of  the  author,  calm, 
judicial,  dillettante,  extracting  a  cynical 
amusement  out  of  human  foibles  and 
frailties.  There  is  also  in  his  stories, 
especially  the  Italian  stories,  an  uncon- 
scious touch  of  special  culture,  intimate 
knowledge,  which  to  the  few  readers  who 


really  like  it  forms  one  of  the  sources  of 
unfailing  delight  in  Mr.  Hewlett's  work, 
but  which  the  majority  would  find  frankly 
irritating.  If  you  are  reading  for  the 
sake  of  the  story  only,  and  not  for  the 
inimitable  charm  of  the  style,  you  grow 
impatient  at  a  paragraph  that  lingers  over 
some  antiquarian  detail  of  dress  or 
armour,  some  bit  of  genealogical  history 
that  illumines,  with  a  cynical  malice,  some 
family  trait  of  greed  or  avarice  or  treach- 
ery, cropping  up  in  some  old  Florentine, 
whose  heart  has  lain  a  handful  of  dust 
for  centuries  in  his  tomb.  "I  hope,"  says 
Mr.  Hewlett,  parenthetically,  with  a  grim 
humour,  "that  the  old  bones  are  none  the 
worse  for  my  galvanism.  They  wore 
great  flesh  once." 

The  trick  that  Mr.  Hewlett  has  of  re- 
storing the  flesh  to  old  bones,  and  endow- 
ing    musty      chronicles 

"Fond  w**k  a  new  '^e»  IS  a  th*11? 

Adventures."        *>     marvelf    over'     rH*s 

facts  he  rakes  out  of  the 

dust-heaps  of  buried  cen- 
turies. He  stirs  and  fans  them  with  the 
breath  of  an  ardent  imagination — and 
forthwith  they  kindle  and  glow  with  a 
sort  of  verbal  opalescence.  Four  mediae- 
val tales  make  up  the  contents  of  his  latest 
volume,  Fond  Adventures.  There  are  no 
half  measures  in  one's  liking  of  Maurice 
Hewlett,  if  one  likes  him  at  all.  It  mat- 
ters little  which  of  the  four  stories  one 
begins  with;  but  almost  inevitably  one 
ends  by  re-reading  that  inimitable  tale  of 
early  Florence,  "Buondelmonte's  Saga." 
To-day  the  man  who,  with  his  marriage 
day  as  good  as  set,  should  with  scant 
ceremony  break  off  the  alliance,  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  he  had  seen  an- 
other woman's  face  that  was  better  to 
his  liking,  might  hear  some  hard  things 
said  of  him ;  but  the  end  need  not  be 
tragedy.  In  mediaeval  Florence,  it  meant 
bloodshed,  riots,  a  city  rent  asunder  with 
civil  strife.  How  much  of  this  saga  is 
ti  ue,  how  much  the  coinage  of  Mr.  Hew- 
lett's brain,  he  himself  would  probably  be 
puzzled  to  tell.  He  makes  one  feel  curi- 
ouslv  the  remoteness  of  those  vanished 
centuries,  yet  at  the  same  time  his  pages 
tingle  with  vitality,  as  though  reciting  the 
happenings  of  yesterday.  You  see,  as  if 
in  the  flesh,  Buondelmonte  seeking  to 
patch  up  an  old  family  feud  by  forming 
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an  alliance  with  the  L'berti:  you  see 
smouldering  anger  and  Mack  looks  giving 
place  to  a  strained  and  ceremonious 
courtesy.  You  see  Buondelmonte.  now 
that  he  is  pledged,  suddenly  falling 
tumult  oously  in  love  with  Foreste 
Donati's  younger  daughter,  Piecarda. 
and  rashly  concocting  the  first  clumsy  ex- 
cuse that  comes  into  his  mind  for  break- 
ing off  the  alliance  with  the  L'berti.  You 
see  the  latter  gathered  in  secret  council, 
weighing  the  evidence,  anxious  to  be  sure 
of  the  justice  of  their  quarrel,  sure  that 
the  affront  has  been  deliberately  put  upon 
them.  Then  one  more  unforgettable 
scene :  a  lover  in  bridegroom's  attire.hast- 
ing  to  a  rendezvous,  waylaid  at  the 
bridge;  a  brief  confusion  of  men  and 
horses,  huddled  together:  the  flash  of  a 
knife  or  two;  a  dead  man,  lying  muffled 
in  his  cloak,  and  the  whole  city  in  an  up- 
roar. One  feels  that  in  these  few 
crowded,  tumultuous  pages  there  is  more 
of  the  real  essence  of  Florentine  life  than 
in  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
George  Eliot's  ftomola. 

There  are  not  many  novels  which  may- 
be so  easily  and  unhesitatingly  classified 
as     Elizabeth     Kobins's 
"A  Dark  noteworthy    volume.    A 

Lantern."  Vark   Lantern.      It   is   a 

new  and  original  treat- 
ment of  a  very  old  prob- 
lem— the  problem  of  separate  standards 
of  morality  for  man  and  woman.  It  is  a 
book  which  fairly  tingles  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  sex ;  yet  curiously  enough 
it  is  as  frank,  as  fearless,  as  free  from 
self -consciousness  as  though  written  by 
a  man.  IJesidts  the  vigour  with  which 
the  main  theme  is  handled,  the  striking 
quality  of  the  book  is  a  certain  kind  of 
bigness,  easier  to  feel  than  to  put  into 
words — an  impression  of  amazing  depth, 
both  physical  and  mental,  a  feeling  that 
you  can  gaze  down  lengthening  vistas  of 
the  separate  lives  that  enter  into  the  story, 
and  that  your  knowledge  of  them  goes 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  printed  page. 
As  for  the  central  theme,  here  it  is  in 
epitome.  Katharine  Dereham  is  an 
English  girl,  moving  on  the  very  top 
wave  of  London  society.  She  might 
marry  almost  anybody,  excepting  the 
young  German  princeling  to  whom  she 
gives   her   foolish,  girlish   heart.     The 


early  chapters  are  a  rather  remarkable 
analysis  of  the  heart-throbs  of  a  young. 
romantic,  unformed  girl,  as  yet  only  half 
aware  of  the  significance  r*i  her  own  emo- 
tions. It  happens  that  Prince  Amr-n  is 
quite  as  seriously  impressed  with  Kath- 
arine as  she  is  with  htm:  and  after 
months  and  years  of  hope  deferred,  he 
offers  her  the  only  alliance  that  lies  with- 
in his  power,  a  morganatic  marriage. 
Into  this  questionable  union  the  girl's  am- 
bitious relatives  almost  succeed  in  push- 
ing her,  but  her  own  finer  feelings  save 
her. 

In  the  early  days  of  her  infatuation. 
another  man  comes  into  Katharine's  life. 
a  poor,  struggling,  eccentric  student,  with 
manners  brusque  to  the  verge  of  boorish- 
ness.  So  utterly  outside  her  life  he  seems 
to  her  that,  in  rejecting  his  proposal  she 
scarcely  feels  the  necessity  of  softening 
the  blow  by  womanly  tact  or  sympathy. 
This  refusal  is  not  emphasised  in  the 
story — at  least  not  dwelt  upon :  yet  if  one 
understands  the  author  rightly,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  turning-point  in  the  hero's 
life  quite  as  much  as  Katharine's  rejec- 
tion of  Prince  Anton's  advances  is  a  turn- 
ing-point in  hers.  In  after  years,  when 
Katharine's  nerves  are  shattered,  when 
doctor  after  doctor  has  done  his  best  to 
help  her  and  has  failed.  Garth  Vincent .  the 
uncouth  medical  student  of  earlier  days, 
is  the  man  to  whom  she  turns  in  despair. 
He  has  meanwhile  become  a  physician 
about  whom  all  London  is  talking — a 
quack,  in  the  opinion  of  the  envious,  a 
miracle -worker,  according  to  those  whom 
he  has  cured.  The  history  of  the  six 
weeks  during  which  Katharine  follows 
out  Garth  Vincent's  rest  cure  is  one  of 
the  most  vivid  pieces  of  sick-room  fiction 
ever  put  upon  paper.  The  tedium  of 
dragging  hours,  the  nerve-rasping  man- 
nerisms of  the  trained  nurse,  the  anguish 
of  pain  that  refuses  to  yield  to  treatment, 
in  the  end  set  the  reader's  nerves  and 
muscles  to  aching  in  sympathy.  Kath- 
arine nearly  dies,  but  her  sickness  accom- 
plishes one  beneficent  thing.  It  drives 
out  the  image  of  Prince  Anton  from  her 
heart  and  places  in  his  stead  the  brusque, 
boorish,  big-hearted  doctor — the  man 
whose  very  presence  seems  to  conjure 
away  her  pain,  and  whom  she  has  learned 
to  call  her  "black-magic  man." 
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Katharine  and  Garth  Vincent  are 
married.  One  draws  a  long  breath  and 
wonders  what  more  there  can  possibly  be 
to  the  story.  But  Elizabeth  Rohins's  pur- 
pose is  only  half  accomplished.  It  is  not 
good  for  man,  or  woman  either,  to  live 
alone;  yet  both  Katharine  and  Garth 
missed  the  chance  of  early  marriage.  The 
woman  hovered  on  the  border  of  tempta- 
tion, yet  she  kept  her  record  clean,  a  page 
that  she  may  open  frankly  for  the  world's 
inspection.  But  in  repressing  her  emo- 
tions she  has  paid  the  penalty  of  a 
wrecked  constitution.  Meanwhile,  what 
has  the  man  done  with  his  life  during 
those  intervening  years?  That  is  the 
question  which  haunts  Katharine  after 
her  marriage  with  him,  a  question  that 
is  destined  never  to  be  answered.  And 
the  events  which  force  Katharine  to  a 
tardy  recognition  that  it  is  best  she  never 
should  know — that  her  continued  igno- 
rance of  those  unknown  years  is  a  part  of 
that  code  that  provides  one  standard  for 
the  man  and  another  for  the  woman — 
round  out  with  splendid  strength  a  book 
so  strong  in  its  earlier  chapters  that  for 
a  while  one  almost  apprehends  an  anti- 
climax. 

It  is  much  easier  to  point  out  the  merits 
and  defects  of  a  story  than  to  prophesy 

successfully  its  chances  of 
"Hecla  widespread      popularity. 

Sandwith  n  Books  dealing  with  the  so- 

called  problems  of  sex  are 
not  popular  in  America, 
and  for  that  reason  one  hesitates  to  em- 
phasise the  sex  element  in  such  a  book  as 
Hccla  Sandwith,  by  Edward  Uffington 
Valentine,  a  book  which  has  many  other 
qualities  that  recommend  it  to  favourable 
notice.  The  chief  fault  of  the  book  is  a 
lack  of  concentration.  Like  a  great  deal 
of  our  American  fiction,  it  stretches  out 
over  too  long  a  period  of  time.  It  leaves 
one  slightly  in  doubt  just  what  the  author 
was  trying  to  do.  Apparently  his  first 
puqxxse  was  to  study  the  effect  of  a  cer- 
tain environment  upon  a  group  of  char- 
acters, especially  one  or  two  young 
women.  The  locality  is  the  Pennsylvania 
coal  region,  half  a  century  ago.  The 
people  are  Quakers,  austere,  bigoted, 
superstitious ;  and  the  quaintness  of  their 
customs  and  the  queerness  of  their  be- 
liefs are  all  accentuated  by  the  presence 


of  a  stranger  among  them,  a  young 
Englishman  who  has  come  to  study  the 
coal  industry,  and  who  ends  by  settling 
down  and  marrying  the  daughter  of  old 
Joshua  Sandwith,iron-master  of  the  Hecla 
Furnace.  The  life  of  the  foundrymen, 
the  scenes  at  the  furnace  itself,  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  locality  itself,  are  pic- 
tured with  a  graphic  realism  that  wins  a 
hearty  approval.  But  with  the  technique 
of  the  plot  one  feels  inclined  to  quarrel. 
The  marriage  of  Hecla  Sandwith  to  Hal- 
lett,  the  Englishman,  takes  place  some- 
what beyond  the  middle  point  of  the 
book;  and  there  follows  a  prolonged 
period  of  strained  relations,  due  to  the 
girl's  lack  of  real  affection  for  her  hus- 
band, and  her  ignorance  of  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  the  new  life  she  is  entering 
upon.  Now,  if  this  unhappy  union  is  the 
vital  portion  of  Mr.  Valentine's  story,  it 
gives  the  impression  of  having  been  un- 
duly compressed.  If,  however,  it  is 
merely  an  episode  in  the  general  chron- 
icle of  a  Pennsylvania  Quaker  family, 
then  it  has  been  needlessly  dwelt  upon. 

It  may  be  frankly  conceded  that  Justus 
Miles   Forman   possesses  the  ability  to 

write  an  excellent  book 
•Tommy  °*    *ts    kind,     whatever 

Carter et."  kind  of  book  he  under- 

takes to  write.  So  far  he 
has  tactfully  adhered  to 
themes  likely  to  win  popular  approval, 
and  his  new  story,  Tommy  Carteret,  is 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  One 
feels  safe  in  saying  that  the  majority  of 
readers  who  take  up  a  novel  primarily 
for  the  story  will  find,  first  of  all,  a  group 
of  characters  whom  they  cannot  help 
liking  if  they  would ;  and  secondly,  a 
series  of  hapj)enings  so  far  removed  from 
the  ordinary  routine  of  life  that  only  an 
unusually  persuasive  style  of  narration 
keeps  them  within  the  bounds  of  credi- 
bility. It  is  not  necessary  to  explain  in 
detail  the  events  which  oblige  the  young 
Tommy — it  happens  that  there  are  two 
of  them,  the  old  Tommy  and  the  young — 
to  leave  his  home,  his  friends  and  the 
girl  he  loves  and  bury  himself  for  life  in 
that  jumping-oflf  place  of  civilisation. 
Half-breed  Hill.  It  is  sufficient  to  record 
that,  living  in  this  ignorant,  illiterate, 
vulgar  community,  Tommy,  who  is  the 
soul  of  chivalry,  finds  himself  in  honour 
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bound  to  offer  marriage  to  frowsy,  black- 
haired  Mariana,  of  the  Dutch  Hill  Road. 
It  is  a  lawless  community,  as  well  as  illit- 
crate,  where  Tommy  lives  in  exile,  and 
on  the  eve  of  the  wedding  some  shots 
are  fired,  one  of  them  lodging  in  Mari- 
ana's heart  and  another  in  Tommy's 
brain.  Tommy  Carteret  does  not  die :  in- 
stead, he  struggles  back  to  a  life  that  is 
worse  than  death.  Mariana,  frowsy, 
loud-voiced,  hopelessly  vulgar,  was  a 
horror  to  him  when  she  was  alive.  Now, 
after  death,  she  comes  back  to  haunt  him. 
a  waking  nightmare  that  is  slowly  driv- 
ing him  to  the  brink  of  suicide.  It  does 
no  good  for  the  doctors  to  tell  him  it  is  a 
delusion,  the  effect  of  shock  and  that 
bullet  in  his  brain.  He  only  smiles  at 
them  a  pitiful  smile  of  disbelief.  Does 
he  not  see  her  with  his  own  eves  come 
into  his  room  every  night,  deliberately 
opening  the  door,  no  matter  how  securely 
he  locks  and  bolt.,  it?  Does  he  not  hear 
her  voice,  singing  to  him,  talking  to  him, 
Arguing  with  him,  claiming  her  place  be- 
side him  as  his  wife?  What  comfort  is  it 
to  be  told  that  she  is  onlv  a  delusion,  an 
obsession  of  the  injured  brain?  To  his 
sight  and  hearing  she  is  as  real  as  any 
living  human  being.  And  Tommy  lives 
in  daily  dread  of  an  added  horror,  worse 
than  any  other — the  dread  that  any  day 
she  may  become  real  to  his  sense  of  touch 
as  well  as  to  his  other  senses.  The  story- 
is  one  of  unusual  cleverness,  and  full  of 
surprises  to  the  end. 

The  Accomplice,  by  Frederick  Trevor 
Hill,  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a  new 

variety  of  detective  story. 
Tl^  More  accurately,  it  is  not 

Accomplice."       a  detective  story  at  all, 

but  a  sort  of  offshoot 
from  that  type  of  novel, 
resulting  in  a  new  and  unclassified 
species.  Mr.  Hill  has  hit  upon  the  orig- 
inal idea  of  depicting  a  murder  trial  in 
detail,  from  the  impanelling  of  the  jury 
down  to  the  verdict  and  dramatic  end- 
ing; he  has  shown  it  all  to  us  through 
the  eves  of  the  alert,  resourceful  foreman 
of  the  jury — almost  too  alert  and  re- 
sourceful to  be  altogether  credible — and 
he  has  so  ingeniously  worked  in  the  evi- 
dence and  dovetailed  the  facts  that  a 
mystery  seemingly  as  hopeless  as  a 
Chinese  puzzle  finally  elucidates   itself, 


although  the  prosecuting  attorney,  the 
witnesses,  the  judge  himself,  are  all  un- 
wittingly doing  their  utmost  to  defeat  the 
course  of  justice.  Sensational  the  book: 
certainlv  is :  vet  there  is  undeniablv  some 
good  realism  in  it-  For  the  time  being 
you  live  and  breathe  in  the  atmosphere 
of  a  criminal  court. 

In  the  matter  of  standards.  James  B. 
Connolly  established  his  claim  to  a  pretty 

high  place  as  a  writer  of 

"On  Tvbee  sea  sto"es-  vAtih  the  ap- 

KnoIL"  pearance  of  his  first  vol- 

ume. Out  of  Gloucester. 
In  that,  and  in  The  Sein- 
ers, which  followed  it,  vou  could  fairlv 
smell  the  brine,  and  feel  the  tingle  of 
wind-driven  spray  on  your  cheek.  The 
impression,  however,  made  by  the  tales  in 
Out  of  Gloucester  was  that  Mr.  Con- 
nolly's talent  lay  primarily  in  depicting 
things  that  he  could  see.  His  strength, 
one  inferred,  did  not  lie  in  the  construc- 
tion of  plot.  And  this  impression  has  not 
been  materially  altered  either  bv  The 
Seiners  or  by  the  newly  published  volume. 
On  Tybee  Knoll.  The  latter  is  a  simple, 
straightforward  little  tale  of  the  adven- 
tures of  an  energetic  young  fellow,  sailor, 
dredger  and  lumberman  by  turns,  in  con- 
nection with  river  and  harbour  improve- 
ment at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  River. 
The  hero's  first  upward  step  is  the  award 
of  a  contract  to  furnish  the  government 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  lumber  to  be 
used  in  dredging  operations,  and  to  be 
delivered  within  a  month.  He  therebv 
incurs  the  enmity  of  the  former  con- 
tractors, whom  he  has  underbid,  and  thev 
plot  persistently  to  prevent  him  from  ful- 
filling his  contract  on  time.  Some  of  the 
adventures  which  result  tax  the  reader's 
credulity,  especially  the  recovery  in  a 
violent  storm  of  the  raft  of  lumber,  which 
has  floated  off  to  sea,  and  the  incidental 
rescue  of  a  disabled  sloop  and  an  aban- 
doned steam  yacht.  But  one  forgives  the 
extravagance  of  the  story  for  the  sake  of 
the  exhilarating  sea  breeze  that  seems  to 
blow  through  all  the  pages. 

The  Black  Barque,  by  T.  Jenkins 
Hains,  is,  by  way  of  contrast,  to  the  last 
an  out-and-out  story  of  piracy,  and  the 
breezes  that  blow  through  its  pages  are 
laden,  so  we  are  constantly  reminded, 
with  the  pestilent  breath  of  the  slave  ship. 
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It  is  claimed  for  this  book  that  the  de- 
scriptions of  life  on  board  ship  are  note- 
worthy   for    their    real- 
"The  Black  'st'c  s*reng*h  '<  at,d  there 


Barque." 


seems   to   be   : 


for  questioning  their 
accuracy.  But  taken  al- 
together, the  brutality  of  the  officers 
toward  their  crew,  the  inhumanity  meted 
out  to  the  living  cargo  of  slaves,  the  car- 
nage of  the  encounter  with  rival  pirates, 
and  finally  the  wholesale  massacre  when 
the  slaves  break  loose  and  run  amuck, 
leave  an  impression  of  a  needless  surfeit 
of  horrors,  a  sort  of  piratical  Dance  of 
Death. 

Such  a  book  as  Curly,  by  Roger  Po- 
cock,  seems  in  contrast  like  a  breath  of 
clean,  wholesome  air.  You  do  not  real- 
ise while  reading  the  book  that  the  pleas- 


ure you  get  from  it  is  not  due  to  the  plot, 
a  lifelong  feud  between 
an  Irish  tenant  and  his 
"Curly."  English  landlord — a  feud 

which  has  been  trans- 
ported to  this  country  and 
is  pursued  to  the  death  out  in  the  Arizona 
desert.  Nor  is  it  wholly  due  to  the  fact 
that  Curly,  the  young  cow-puncher, 
whom  you  take  for  a  time  to  be  the  hero, 
suddenly  turns  out  to  be  the  heroine. 
The  real  enjoyment  of  the  book  is  in  addi- 
tion to  and  independent  of  all  this.  It  is 
due  to  the  breezy  dialect  in  which  the 
book  is  written,  the  picturesque  vernacu- 
lar of  the  ranch.  Without  being  an  imi- 
tation, it  suggests  over  and  over  again  in 
its  unique  turns  of  phrase  The  Virginian 
of  Owen  Wister. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 
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BHEN  a  sceptical  age  be- 

i    to  doubt    its   own 

I  scepticisms,  the  minds  of 

Inien   instinctively   grope 

■  hack     toward     the     old 

■  faiths  of  the  race.     But 
lyesterday  we  were  Strong 

in  our  masterful  science  and  understand- 
ing. Heaven  and  earth  were  yielding  up 
their  secrets;  no  strong  box  of  Nature 
was  proof  against  the  mind's  cunning; 
and  the  human  soul  felt  cramped  mid  the 
greatness  of  creation.  To-day  the  very 
copiousness  of  scientific  revelation  casts 
doubt  upon  scientific  surety.  Atoms  re- 
solve into  mass-points,  subtilise  into  ether 
corpuscles,  or  convert  into  dizzying  swirls 
of  explosive  ions,  thrice  infinitesimal, 
leaving  but  the  ghostly  husk  of  the  re- 
liable physical  reality  of  which  we  were 
so  sure.  The  bricks  and  bars  of  our  stable 
material  house  are  become  gossamer ;  the 
world  is  a  riddle  beyond  solution;  and 
partly  in  uneasy  puzzle,  partly  in  sheer 
wistful  weariness,  we  turn  from  the  tur- 


moil and  dash  of  a  temerarious  progress 
back  to  the  tried  and  trodden  ways  of  the 
authoritative  Past. 

In  a  recent  study  of  Plato's  conception 
of  immortality,*  Mr.  R.  K.  Gaye  tells  us 
that  the  primary- interest  which  led  to  the 
writing  of  the  most  famous  dialogue  on 
that  topic,  the  Ph<edo,  was  the  philoso- 
pher's desire  to  show  the  possibility  of 
perfect  knowledge.  The  Ideas  (in  char- 
acter and  function  strangely  like  the  ab- 
stractions of  modern  physics),  which  for 
Plato  formed  the  essence  of  truth,  seemed 
to  him  only  dimly  perceptible  in  this  mor- 
tal life.  In  the  flesh  we  see  as  through  a 
glass  darkly,  and  so  the  philosopher 
thought  to  demonstrate  a  future,  timeless 
existence  in  which  the  soul,  freed  from 
mortal  imperfection,  should  be  face  to 
face  with  Truth. 

But  later,  Mr.  Gaye  tells  us,  even  this 
desire  seemed  arrogant,  and  humbled  be- 
fore the  majesty  of  his  own  conceptions, 
Plato    rejected    the    possibility    of    any 

*Thc  Platonic  Conception  of  Immortal ity. 
By  R.  K.  Gaye,  M.A.  Cambridge  University 
Press,   loot. 
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human  soul  ever  attaining  untrammelled 
contemplation  of  the  Ideas.  All  that  may 
be  hoped  for  is  gradual  approximation  to 
knowledge  through  a  series  of  reincarnate 
lives.  For  Plato  l)elieved  the  human  soul 
to  he,  like  all  true  realities,  an  imj>erish- 
able  Idea  or  mode  of  the  Nous,  the  Divine 
Mind,  which  eternally  fashions  anew  its 
bodily  habitats  in  the  eternal  process  of 
realisation,  which  is  the  life  of  the  world. 
The  immortality  of  the  soul  is  thus  the 
immortality  of  an  Idea  whose  very  nature 
is  its  unwon  struggle  toward  perfection. 
There  is  a  kind  of  pathos  in  this 
glimpse  of  the  ageing  philosopher  setting 
aside  the  over-confident  hopes  of  his 
earlier  days,  a  pathos  the  more  telling  be- 
cause of  its  modernity.  For  ours,  too,  is 
the  disillusionment  of  high  hopes  and 
overbold  assurance.  A  little  while  ago,  in 
the  hands  of  science  seemed  gathered  all 
the  clues  to  a  knowledge  that  should  make 
man  the  master  of  his  being  and  enable 
him,  though  a  million  years  hence,  at  last 
to  attain  the  perfect  life.  But  whether  be- 
cause we  reckon  with  larger  ranges  of 
events  or  with  finer  human  destinies,  there 
is  nowadays  a  spreading  dissatisfaction 
with  mere  mortal  prospects  and  an  anx- 
ious consciousness  of  the  ineffectualness 
of  human  science  in  the  presence  of  the 
final  human  need. 


II. 


In  three  recent  books,*  the  modern 
mood  and  the  modern  need  find  a  various 
yet,  in  the  impression  conveyed,  curiously 
similar  expression.  Of  two.  the  apj>eal 
is  directly  to  the  reason,  though  the  emo- 
tional element  is  frankly  recognised.  Of 
the  third,  the  appeal  is  poetic,  but  with  a 
poetry  imbued  with  modern  rationalism. 
All  are  written  with  a  full  sense  of  scien- 
tific values,  and  their  expression  of  mood 
is  perhaps  the  more  to  be  considered  in 
that  it  shows  so  clearly  what  is  the  import 
of  the  science  of  the  day  for  the  man  of 
intelligence  who  makes  science  his  con- 
cern. 

*A  Song  of  the  Latter  Day.  By  Frederick 
Peterson.      Privately    printed,    1904. 

Science  and  Immortality.  By  William  Os- 
ier, M.D.,  F.R.S.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com- 
pany, IQ05. 

The  Eternal  Life.  By  Hugo  Miinsterberg. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,   1905. 


It  is  a  unique  value  of  Dr.  Peterson's 
sincere  and  dignified  poem  that  while  it 
presents  a  world-view  which  is  one  of  the 
most  natural  of  corollaries  from  scientific 
thinking,  it  presents  this  world-view  in- 
stinctively imbued  with  the  temper  of  its 
personal  significance.  The  conception 
itself  is  one  which  seems  never  wholly 
absent  from  the  scientific  consciousness, 
yet  its  "feeling-tone'*  (to  use  a  psycholo- 
gism)  is  ordinarily  masked  by  the  im- 
personalism  of  the  scientific  attitude. 
What  science  means  for  the  intellect  we 
are  accustomed  to  get  very  clearly ;  what 
it  means  for  human  interest  we  are 
seldom  informed. 

Tolstoy,  I  believe,  has  pointed  out  that 
what  makes  self-consciousness  bearable  is 
belief  in  the  value  of  one's  life  and  work 
in  the  general  economy  of  society,  or, 
philosophically,  in  the  order  of  Nature. 
It  is  to  fortify  such  l>clief  that  men  frame 
philosophies,  feeling  that  these  give  sta- 
bility to  their  lives.  The  world-view 
which  for  Dr.  Peterson  gives  the  adequate 
value  to  life  and  satisfies  the  ethical  con- 
science takes  evolution  as  Nature's  most 
patent  fact.  It  is,  indeed,  an  evolutionary 
pantheism,  and  the  universe 

A  planet-paean,  one  mysterious  song 
From  out  the  valleys,  hills  and  lonely  seas, 
That  tells  of  God-in-All  and  vast  decrees 
Of  order,  justice,  law  that  knows  no  wrong. 
Of  infinite  patience  toiling  toward  the  Best.  .  .  . 

And  in  this  world  evolution  it  is  the  for-, 
tunc  of  the  human  individual  to  be  a  par- 
ticipant. True,  his  lot  is  to  l>e  but  a  pass- 
ing incident  of  the  process, 

ground   in   the   mighty  quern 
Of  the  old  earth  to  feed  the  Godhead  there. 

but  his  consolation  is  faith  in  the  integrity 
of  Nature's  purposes  and  the  conscious- 
ness that  "the  stream  of  life  through  him 
sweetens  or  bitter  grows  in  its  onward 
sweep  toward  goals  beyond  the  flight  of 
visions  or  of  dreams." 

From  the  mere  man's  standpoint  this 
world-development  assumes  a  social 
aspect,  and  the  value  of  human  life  In- 
comes purely  a  value  for  those  social 
ideals  which  men  cherish  more  and  more 
as  their  individual  hopes  grow  less.  It 
is  for  posterity,  the  ideal  state  and  the 
ideal  citizens  to  come,  that  we  live.    Our 
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glory  is  in  the  pinnacled  cities  of  the 
future;  our  labour  is  for  generations  of 
beings  of  a  finer  mould  than  ours;  our 
pride  is  in  race-patriotism. 

O  poets,  dreamers,  man  shall  yet  fulfill 
Your  august  promise  in  some  after  lime; 
Travel  to  heights  more  splendid,  more  sub- 
lime. 

Be  of  the  angels  that  ye  picture  still ! 

For  the  individual  human  ego,  for  the 
concrete  personality,  this  scheme  offers 
no  permanent  place.  Men  are  born  briefly 
to  follow 

The  rapturous  pathways  winding  to  and  fro 
Between  Forgetting  and  Remembering, 

and  after  to  pass  the  way  of  merely  mortal 
dust.  Not  that  Dr.  Peterson  wants  feel- 
ing of  the  keenness  of  the  desire  for  self- 
life.  Indeed,  he  expresses  with  Khay- 
yamesque  jxrignancy  that  two-edged  sense 
of  the  beauty  of  sensation  and  its  fleet- 
ingness which  made  the  Persian  desper- 
ate. For  human  desire  there  is  but  one 
counsel:  seize  joy  of  the  present  hour — 
"Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may" — but 
withal,  act  with  propriety,  following  the 
normal  instincts  of  your  nature.  Dr. 
Peterson  is  too  true  to  his  intelligence, 
too  unwilling  to  compromise  with  blind 
passion,  to  lapse  into  Omar's  debauched 
Cyrenaicism.  If  the  individual's  history 
be  brief,  still  it  is  his  to  guard  sacredly 
the  impulses  which  in  him  Nature  has 
made  incarnate,  to  be  factors  in  a  world's 
evolution.  There  is  no  individual  immor- 
tality ;  but  there  are  reincarnations  of  the 
idea  of  life,  there  are  metamorphoses  of 
conscious  force,  and  according  as  we  live, 
according  as  these  forces  fare  in  us,  so 
will  be  determined  the  future  events  of 
the  world.    Like  this  was  Plato's  belief. 


III. 

The  IVcltansicht  of  this  poem  is  a  dis- 
tinct vantage  for  an  appreciation  of  the 
scientific  man's  attitude  toward  the  spe- 
cific question  of  immortality.  Dr.  Osier's 
Ingersoll  lecture  is  fully  as  interesting 
(one  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  it)  as  a 
typical  instance  of  this  attitude  as  for  any 
particular  light  which  it  throws  upon  the 
subject.    Indeed,  he  professes  himself  loth 


to  speak  ti|>on  it,  while  as  for  the  bearing 
of  science  uj)on  immortality,  it  has  none 
save  to  furnish  negative  evidence.  But 
he  does  give  us  an  analysis  of  men's  points 
of  view  which  incidentally  sets  his  own 
in  clearer  light. 

He  assorts  men  according  to  a  triple 
classification.  The  multitude  are  "Lao- 
diceans"  (the  reference  is  to  Galatians 
5  :  19-21),  who  accept  the  traditional  be- 
lief, but  "live  practically  uninfluenced  by 
it,  except  in  so  far  as  it  ministers  to  a 
wholesale  dissonance  between  the  inner 
and  the  outer  life,  and  diffuses  an  atmos- 
phere of  general  insincerity."  The  Gal- 
lionians  (Acts  18  :  12-15),  who  "put  the 
supernatural  altogether  out  of  man's  life, 
and  regard  the  hereafter  as  only  one  of 
the  many  inventions  he  has  sought  out  for 
himself,*'  form  the  growing  group  of  to- 
day— in  which  the  scientist  will  recognise 
most  of  his  fellows;  for  science  has  cre- 
ated other  interests  great  enough  to  balk 
this.  Finally,  there  are  the  Tercsians, 
who,  like  the  mystic  saint  Teresa,  "lay 
hold  with  the  anchor  of  faith  upon  eter- 
nal life  as  the  controlling  influence  in  this 
one." 

And  these  Teresians,  "whose  ways  are 
foolishness  to  the  children  of  this  world, 
mystics,  idealists,  with  no  strong  reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  them,"  have  yet 
"ever  formed  the  moral  leaven  of  human- 
ity." It  is  a  bit  odd  that  Dr.  Osier  failed 
to  note  the  latent  significance  in  this  re- 
mark. For  if  the  universe  be  a  moral 
universe  (and  what  else  can  human  evo- 
lution teach?),  surely  there  is  ground  for 
believing  that  it  justifies  moral  forces  and 
satisfies  moral  faiths.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
the  Teresians  are  not  utterly  without 
reason. 

And  here,  perhaps,  is  the  key  to  the 
solution  of  the  quandary  of  the  man  of 
science,  who  "cannot  but  feel  that  the 
emotional  side  to  which  faith  leans  makes 
for  all  that  is  bright  and  joyous  in  life." 
If  he  have  a  courage  of  moral  faith  (or 
a  faith  in  moral  reason)  capable  of  con- 
quering his  scepticisms,  he  may  come  at 
last  to  "the  opinion  of  Cicero,  who  had 
rather  be  mistaken  with  Plato  than  be 
right  with  those  who  deny  altogether  the 
life  after  death ;  and  this,"  Dr.  Osier  adds, 
"is  my  own  confessio  fidci." 

The  same  moral  faith  which  we  feel  to 
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be  the  foundation  of  Dr.  Osier's  not  hope- 
ful hope,  appears  in  Professor  Munster- 
berg's  transcendentalism.  "A  scientific 
basis  was  first  given  to  the  belief  in  im- 
mortality by  Plato"  (Mr.  Gave  quotes 
Zdler;,  and  it  might  almost  be  supposed 
that  the  Greek  had  set  the  bound  to  proof, 
so  like  to  his  conception  is  this  latest.  It 
will  suffice  to  give  the  author's  own  de- 
scriptive passage : 

In  a  painting  every  colour  is  related  to  the 
neighboring  colours  and  it  belong-  at  the  same 
time  to  the  totality  of  the  picture:  in  the  sym- 
phony every  tone  is  related  to  the  nearest  tones, 
and  yet  belongs  to  the  whole  symphony.  But 
when  the  symphony  or  the  painting  is  perfect. 
then  most  of  all  we  do  not  wish  the  one 
beautiful  colour  to  sweep  over  the  whole  pic- 
ture, or  the  one  splendid  tone  to  last  through 
the  whole  music  We  do  not  desire  the  tone  of 
this  individual  life  to  last  beyond  its  internal, 
eternal  role,  throughout  the  symphony  of  the 
Absolute;  its  immortality  is  its  perfect  belong- 
ing to  that  whole  timeless  reality,  belonging 
there  through  its  human  relations  to  its  neigh- 
bours, and  through  its  ideal  relations  to  the 
ultimate  values. 

These  ultimate  values,  of  truth  and 
beauty,  morality  and  religion.  like  Plato's 
Ideas,  belong  to  the  eternal  nature  of  the 
Eternal.  It  is  for  us  to  order  our  lives 
in  accordance  with  these  values  and  so 
participate  in  the  being  of  the  Absolute, 
made  real  to  us  in  "our  own  will-acts,  in 
which  we  know  our  will  as  obeying  a 
more  than  individual  will."  As  Dr.  Peter- 
son expresses  it  in  what  for  the  writer  are 
his  finest  verses : 

There  is  a  power  whose  thoughts  of  beauty 

seethe 
In  thee,  and  all  thy  striving  brain  pervade, 
A  God-in-All,  impetuous  to  express 
His  beauty  manifold,  his  plan  profound. 
Through  light  and  colour,  motion,  form  and 
sound. 
Through  towering  thoughts,  and  passions  lim- 
itless. 

In  all  these  varied  writings — poetic, 
scientific,  metaphysical — appears  the  ele- 
giac tone  common  to  the  higher  thinking 
as  well  as  to  the  better  poetry  of  our  day. 
The  mood  is  one  of  resignation  with  life 
rather  than  of  joy  in  it ;  of  respect  for  the 
even  ways  of  Nature  rather  than  of  an- 


ticipation of  special  human  felicity;  of 
satisfaction  in  the  grandeur  of  cosmic 
architecture  rather  than  of  confidence  in 
the  world's  promise  for  us.  One  feels 
that  there  is  a  brave  effort  to  make  the 
best  of  a  world  which  for  endurance'  sake 
very  much  needs  being  taken  at  its  best. 
Pater's  vague  sense  of  eternal  continuity, 
to  which  Dr.  Osier  refers,  is  about  all  the 
modern  thought  allows,  and  to  the  pov- 
ertv  of  this  consolation  is  doubtless  due 
the  undertone  of  Wcltschmcrz.  which  not 
even  the  surgical  repression  of  feeling  we 
expect  of  the  scientist  can  quite  hold  pent. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that  such  a 
view  can  satisfy  the  untutored  hopes  of 
the  average  mortal.  Gratification  in  the 
spectacle  of  the  cosmic  march  is  not  for 
him :  still  less  can  he  appreciate  the  time- 
less verities  of  the  transcendentalism  His 
interests  do  not  pass  beyond  the  dear  triv- 
ialities of  the  day.  and  the  best  he  hopes 
for  is  only  the  best  he  can  imagine.  But 
poor  he  is  indeed  if  this  hope  be  taken 
from  him.  Science — as  proudly  she 
aspires — may  yet  cure  man  of  all  the 
plagues  loosed  from  Pandora's  box.  But 
if  in  so  doing  she  destroys  the  one  linger- 
ing boon,  she  takes  more  than  she  gives 
and  leaves  him  impoverished  beyond  her 
wisdom  to  repair.  For  to  man  that 
knowledge  is  futile  which  does  not  fortify 
his  faiths. 


IV. 


It  is  worth  while,  then,  to  ask  seriouslv 
whether  indeed,  as  Dr.  Osier  asserts, 
"everything  possible  has  been  said"  on  the 
subject  of  immortality.  It  were  truly  a 
grievous  case  if  the  growth  of  knowledge 
is  to  shed  no  light  upon  a  belief  which, 
on  Dr.  Osier's  own  showing,  lies  at  the 
source  of  our  moral  integrity.  Most  of  all 
is  the  matter  urgent  if  his  further  asser- 
tion of  a  great  and  growing  indifference 
and  disbelief  be  true — if  we  are  in  very- 
fact  living  upon  the  mere  momentum  of 
moral  faiths  now  passed  away  or  rapidly 
succumbing  to  the  attacks  of  an  aggres- 
sive materialism. 

There  is  at  least  a  question  whether  the 
Laodiceans.  the  indiffcrentists,  are  as 
numerous  as  Dr.  Osier  assumes.  Cer- 
tainlv  it  is  not  unfair  to  cite  current  liter- 
ature  as  oroof  that  the  thoughtful  mind 
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has  not  relinquished  its  interest  in  human 
destiny.  And  for  the  many — well,  it  is  a 
matter  of  interpretation.  It  is  true  that 
people  have  ceased  to  expect  overmuch 
either  from  science  or  dogma,  and  with 
the  subsidence  of  belief  in  lurid  future 
torments  the  morbid  anxieties  which  it 
engendered  have  largely  vanished.  But 
is  there  to-day  a  sense  less  vivid  of  human 
shortcoming  or  a  desire  less  keen  for  the 
ideal  life  which  mortal  circumstance  may 
indeed  baffle,  hut  only  dead  faiths  can 
finally  deny? 

There  are  savages,  it  is  said,  who  have 
never  conceived  of  immortality.  It  might 
be  added  that  there  are  savages  who  can- 
not outcount  three  whose  minds  grow 
misty  with  the  effort  to  foresee  the  near- 
est morrows.  But  the  significant  fact  in 
their  spiritual  history  is  that  they  have 
learned  to  anticipate  and  live  for  just 
these  morrows.  It  is  not  otherwise  with 
us;  the  future  life  most  of  us  conceive  is 
but  a  brief  remove  from  the  present ;  it  is 
the  next  in  the  order  of  our  capability. 
And  this  is  just  what  most  distinguishes 
humanity  from  brutehood:  that  human 
life  is  gauged  for  the  future,  not  the  pres- 
ent. It  matters  little  that  this  future  is 
the  crude  construction  of  a  narrow  fancy. 
It  matters  much  that  it  is  never  attained, 
or  in  attainment  builds  itself  anew  as  the 
goal  of  a  better  wish;  for  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  an  instinct  so  natural  and  at 
the  same  time  so  momentous  in  human 
evolution  can  fail  of  its  justification  in  the 
order  of  Nature. 

Only  last  January  there  occurred  at 
Tokio  a  ceremony  in  its  unaffected  faith 
almost  uncanny  to  the  sceptical  Western 
mind.  The  admiral  of  the  victorious 
fleets  of  Japan,  just  returned  from  Port 


Arthur,  read  an  address  to  the  spirits  of 
comrades  lost  in  battle.  It  is  the  matter- 
of-fact  directness  of  it — a  simple  report 
to  attentive  ranks  of  the  dead — which 
startles  modem  doubt : 

As  I  stand  before  your  spirits  I  can  hardly 
express  my  feelings.  Your  personalities  are 
fresh  in  my  memory.  Your  corporal  existence 
has  ceased,  but  your  passing  from  I  his  world 
has  been  in  the  gallant  discharge  of  your  duty, 
by  virtue  of  which  an  enemy's  fleet  in  this 
world  has  been  completely  disabled  and  our 
combined  fleet  holds  undisputed  command  of 
the  seas,  f  trust  this  will  bring  peace  and  rest 
to  your  spirits.  It  is  my  agreeable  duty  to 
avail  myself  of  my  presence  in  this  city, 
whither  I  have  been  called  by  our  Emperor,  to 
render  a  report  of  our  successes  to  the  spirits 
of  those  who  sacrificed  their  earthly  existence 
in  the  attainment  of  so  important  a  result  as 
that  above  rendered. 

Most  humbly  me  in  person, 

Heihachiro  Togo, 
Admiral  of  the  Combined  Fleets. 

"Our  Emperor  I"  And  one  recalls  that 
the  Mikado  is  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the 
temporal  head  of  the  Japanese  nation; 
that  that  nation  itself  comprises  not  only 
its  living  citizens  of  to-day,  but  also  the 
generations  of  its  watchful  dead. 

For  the  beliefs  that  make  human  his- 
tory, it  is  not  to  the  enervated  pundits  of 
the  Ganges  that  we  should  turn.  Nor 
until  the  value  of  these  beliefs  as  factors 
in  mental  evolution  has  been  appraised 
and  their  rationale  in  the  economy  of 
Nature  sought  out  should  we  haste  to 
affirm  that  the  last  possible  word  on  the 
subject  of  their  truth  has  been  pro- 
nounced. 

H.  B.  Alexander. 
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IMPARTIALITY  in  an 
historian  :•  or*e  of  the 
virv ;e*  ther*  are  none  to 
love  an-!  very  \*m  to 
praise.  A  Macau  lay  will 
a'-**-**  V  ny.re  interest- 

r;^     than     a     Gardiner, 

however  Utile  the  world  may  fie  in  debt 
to  him  for  fart*,  Nor  can  a  writer  easilv 
m&V-.  vv/ul  to  hi*  t*a*\kt*  the  men  or 
the  '"/'-nt*  that  inspire  no  enthusiasm 
in  him.  But  the  Tory  dog*  have  had 
the  worst  of  it  so  often  since  the 
great  Whig  deified  YYhiggism  and  meas- 
ured the  seventeenth  centurv  bv  the 
utilitarian  principle  of  the  eighteenth 
that  it  is  pardonable  to  ask  the  modern 
scholar  to  hold  the  scales  somewhat  more 
evenly.  The  fifth  volume  of  /f  History 
of  linytand.  the  first  of  six  to  be  pub- 
lished, gives  an  account  of  "England 
under  the  Stuarts/**  in  which  the  old 
f  and  usually  misunderstood  i  maxim  of 
the  Kngli'di  Constitution,  "The  King  can 
do  no  wrong."  is  made  to  run.  '"The  F'ar- 
liament  can  do  no  wrong."  In  other 
words,  Mr.  <\.  M.  Travel  van.  with  a  bias 
not  astoni-liing  in  the  grand-nephew  of 
the  panegyrist  of  William  Iff.  imputes 
to  democracy  a  divine  right  quite  as  un- 
reasonable as  the  disputatious  James  ever 
asserted.  N'ow  the  l>elief  that  the  victory 
of  the  Puritan  leader*  over  the  first  two 
Stewart  kings  was  deserved  ought  not 
to  make  it  imfiossihle  to  do  justice  to  the 
sincerity  of  those  who  defended  Preroga- 
tive against  Privilege.  And  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  in  a  work  v»  well  planned  under 
the  capable  editorship  of  Mr.  Oman  as 
this  promises  to  1*\  the  temper  of  a  politi- 
cal   pamphlet     should    characterise    the 

♦England  iindT  the  Stuarts.  By  flr-orgc-  M. 
Trrvclyan.  Ismdon :  Met  h turn  &  Co. ;  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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history  £*   ir:tes5e*f  zz  prefect   in 

d  t>:c  tco  c*rrrr:cs  fo*m.  by- 
te deal  wid*  particslar 
epochs,  tbe  ^*st  rts-zlts  cf  rnoiern 
scfeciarshfp.  Dr*s  he  thr=k  that  this  aro- 
twtkn  is  achieve*-:  ia  "En^Lind  :~>ier  the 
Stuart*""?  He  farther  say*  :hat  contro- 
t«t;  i*  to  fe  avotiei.  Dies  he  tancv 
that  grrr^e  r*»e  -Me  rf  a  case  t5  a  suffi- 
cient method  of  aToione  it? 

From  the  point  *-f  view  of  the  philo- 
sophic historian,  even  the  'er^xratic  idea 
may  he  treated  a-  a  thesis  still  open  to 
discussion.  A  K»rrr.  •-•£  s:-:  vernment  that 
did  not  derive  its  power  directly  from 
the  people  might  crnceivaMy  be  more 
efficient  and  more  iust  than  anv  with 
which  we  are  n«~»w  acquainted.  To  the 
mediaeval  mind  the  doctrine  on  which  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  was  based  seemed 
self-evident:  there  must  be  one  vicar  of 
God  upon  earth  in  state  as  well  as  in 
church  or  the  verv  foundations  of  social 
order  would  be  destroyed.  Considered 
impartially,  the  mediaeval  idea  was  qnite 
as  noble  as  the  modern,  though  it  fell 
short  of  the  needs  of  humanity.  A  few 
centuries  hence  parliamentary  institu- 
tions may  be  described  as  a  splendid  fail- 
ure. It  is  easy  enough  to  see.  at  any  rate, 
whv  to  many  of  the  best  men  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  tendencies  of  the 
time  seemed  full  of  danger.  Charles  I 
of  England,  himself  the  most  eminent 
victim  of  these  tendencies,  was  no  doubt 
perfectly  sincere  when  he  declared  that 
he  desired  the  lit>erty  and  freedom  of 
the  people  "as  much  as  anyl»ody  whoso- 
ever:" and  his  conception  of  their  liberty 
and  freedom  as  consisting  "in  having  of 
government  those  laws  by  which  their 
life  and  their  goods  may  be  most  their 
own"  was  reasonable  to  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries. To  have  a  share  in  govern- 
ment, he  thought,  was  "nothing  to  them." 
We  need  not  expect  Mr.  Trevelvan  or 
any  one  else  to  endorse  this  pronounce- 
ment :  but  what  we  should  expect,  at  a 
time  so  far  removed  from  the  conflict  that 
judgment  ought  no  more  to  be  vitiated 
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by  passion,  is  a  clear  and  accurate  state- 
ment of  the  motives  that  impelled  both 
sides.  For  both  were  obviously  con- 
scientious, and  one  laid  great  stress  upon 
legal  and  constitutional  right.  If,  then, 
we  resent  the  assumption  that  this  right 
was  divine  on  the  royal  side,  we  are 
bound  equally  to  protest  against  the 
assumption — implied  if  not  expressed — 
that  Parliament  acted  by  plenary  inspira- 
tion. Mr.  Trevelyan  is  now  and  then 
forced  to  the  admission  that  the  Parlia- 
mentary party  were  the  revolutionists; 
but  he  applies  to  their  extra-legal  tactics 
a  very  different  standard  than  he  applies 
to  the  constitutional  manoeuvres  of  the 
King. 

Very  possibly  more  politic  monarchs 
than  James  an  J  Charles  would  have 
broken  the  force  of  the  assault  upon  Pre- 
rogative if  they  could  not  have  averted 
it.  But  many  of  their  difficulties  were 
inherited  from  their  Tudor  predecessors. 
The  growth  of  the  power  of  Parliament 
was  due,  in  the  last  analysis,  to  the  rise  in 
England  of  the  middle  class,  following 
the  decay  of  the  feudal  baronage,  and  to 
the  consequent  dependence  of  the  crown 
upon  this  middle  class  for  financial  sup- 
port. Furthermore,  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Lancaster  by  the  deposition  of 
Richard  II  in  Parliament  did  much,  as 
Mr.  Jane  points  out  in  the  volume  on 
"The  Coming  of  Parliament,"*  which  he 
contributes  to  the  Storv  of  the  Nations 
scries,  to  increase  this  dependence.  But 
if  the  Yorkist  kings  were  stronger,  and 
if  "the  constitutional  rule  of  the  Lan- 
castrians," in  Mr.  Jane's  words,  "ended 
in  failure  and  the  premature  growth  of 
Parliament  was  followed  by  a  reaction," 
the  good  government  of  Edward  IV  and 
Richard  III  did  not  secure  the  House  of 
York  against  defeat  by  Henry  Tudor; 
nor  did  the  practical  extinction  of  the 
older  nobility  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses 
give  the  Commons  that  weight  in  the 
government  which  they  might  have  been 
expected  to  have  after  such  an  event. 
The  Tudors  ruled,  on  the  whole,  more 
absolutely  than  the  Stewarts  ever  ex- 
pected to  rule.  Yet  the  servility  of  their 
Parliaments  may  easily  be  exaggerated, 

♦The  Coming  of  Parliament.  (The  Story  of 
the  Nations.)  By  L.  Cecil  Jane.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


as  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  by  Mr.  Jane.  The 
difference  between  the  position  of  the 
Tudors  and  the  position  of  the  Stewarts 
was  in  no  small  measure  due  to  two  facts : 
all  chance  of  a  disputed  succession  had 
been  removed  and  there  was  no  pressure 
of  danger  from  without.  Thus  forces 
which  had  been  in  abeyance  suddenly  be- 
came active.  But  this  is  not  the  whole 
story.  The  Puritan  attack  upon  the 
church  did  most  of  all  to  embitter  the 
contest. 

The  Stewart  period  is  full  of  materials 
for  that  controversy  which  Mr.  Oman 
wishes  to  avoid  and  which  Mr.  Trevel- 
van  has  settled  to  his  own  satisfaction  bv 
stating  merely  one  side  of  the  case.  Mr. 
Jane  imputes  to  democracy  some  colour 
of  divine  right,  to  be  sure,  and  his  re- 
ligious predilections  may  be  judged  from 
the  passage  in  which  he  represents  Prot- 
estantism as  the  only  true  cause  of  na- 
tional growth ;  but  he  is  less  thorough  in 
his  suppression  of  every  argument  on  the 
other  side.  For  example,  he  does  not 
approve  the  persecution  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics by  the  government  of  Elizabeth  after 
they  had  conclusively  demonstrated  their 
loyalty  by  their  conduct  at  the  time  of 
the  Armada.  Mr.  Trevelyan,  on  the 
other  hand,  calls  Cromwell's  ecclesiastical 
system,  based  upon  the  suppression  and 
spoliation  of  the  Anglican  Church,  "com- 
prehensive within  and  tolerant  without." 
Elsewhere  he  refers  to  "the  tyranny  of 
Anglicanism  over  men's  souls  and 
bodies."  The  ownership  of  the  gored  ox 
is  obviously  a  matter  of  moment !  Simi- 
larly, when  he  is  forced  to  admit  that 
Pym  and  his  friends  came  as  near  to 
"technical"  treason  as  ever  Strafford  did, 
he  adds  that  they  "were  revolutionaries 
onlv  in  their  means."  There  is  a  fine 
casuistry  in  this  to  which  only  a  defender 
of  divine  right  would  be  equal. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  historian  is 
bound  not  only  to  judge  men  by  the 
standards  of  their  time,  but  also  to  apply 
the  same  standards  to  both  sides.  What 
was  wrong  in  Strafford  cannot  be  right 
in  Pym.  It  is  because  Mr.  Trevelyan's 
volume  is  a  piece  of  special  pleading 
throughout  that  it  fails  to  realise  the  aim 
set  forth  in  the  preface  by  the  editor. 
That  he  means  to  be  fair  we  do  not  doubt. 
He  does  not  flagellate  the  friends  of 
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Charles  in  the  Macaulay  fashion ;  he  ad- 
mits that  Strafford  was  inspired  by 
worthy  motives,  as  indeed  every  one  must 
admit  since  Dr.  Gardiner  has  presented 
the  irrefutable  evidence  to  this  effect. 
Nor  does  he  defend  the  manner  of  that 
great  man's  condemnation  and  death. 
He  says  that  Pym's  argument  was  "true 
and  noble  in  spirit/*  but  adds  that  it  was 
"false  and  dangerous  in  letter" — how- 
false  and  dangerous  the  howling  mob 
that  drove  the  King  to  surrender  his 
friend  to  Parliamentary  vengeance 
showed.  He  condemns  some  of  the  more 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  Cromwell,  but 
he  seems  to  be  struck  with  their  impolicy 
rather  than  with  their  injustice.  Such 
is  the  bias  of  his  mind.  Constitutional 
precedent  was  almost  a  fetich  with  the 
Stewarts  and  their  supporters,  and  in  few 
instances  did  they  undertake  any  extra- 
legal measures;  while  Pym  and  Crom- 
well, Independents  and  Presbyterians, 
alike  broke  law  and  custom  and  bade 
their  will  avouch  it.  But  the  assumption 
that  the  divine  right  was  with  the  Puri- 
tan side  supplies  blame  for  the  one  and 
excuse  for  the  other.  That  there  was 
"tyranny"  l>efore  the  reign  of  "the 
Saints"  set  in  there  is  nothing  to  prove. 
The  country  was  prosperous ;  the  admin- 
istration was  efficient;  taxation  was  in 
the  main  equitable ;  a  scientific  system  of 
finance  superseded  the  empiric  measures 
of  Elizabeth's  reign.  How  futile  the  cry 
of  oppression  was  may  be  judged  by  a 
single  circumstance.  When  both  sides 
took  arms  the  nation  was  quiescent  as  a 
whole;  what  enthusiasm  there  was 
throughout  the  country  was  for  the 
King;  and  had  the  attempt  to  take  Lon- 
don been  successful,  the  rebellion  would 
have  crumbled  at  a  touch. 

It  is  in  his  dealings  with  the  church 
that  Mr.  Trevelvan  is  most  unfair.  The 
history  of  England  at  any  period  cannot 
In?  understood  unless  the  relationship  of 
church  and  state  is  clearly  apprehended. 
Long  before  the  breach  with  Rome  the 
Ecclesia  Anglicana  was  essentially  a 
national  body  and  a  potent  force  in  the 
unification  of  the  English  people.  Some 
comprehension  of  its  position  in  the 
Tudor  and  Stewart  period  is  especially 
important.  Mr.  Jane  is  quite  right  in 
pointing  out  that  while  it  was  Protestant 


in  a  political  sense,  it  was  Catholic  in 
doctrine  and  discipline.  Bat  both  he  and 
Mr.  Trevelvan  fall  into  the  error  of  sav- 
ing  Protestant  and  Catholic  when  they 
mean  Anglican  and  Roman.  This  loose 
use  of  terms  conveys  a  false  impression. 
The  theological  Protestants  in  England 
were  Puritans,  and  between  them  and 
the  orthodox  churchmen  there  was  a  gulf 
which  no  compromise  could  bridge.  Mr. 
Trevelvan  speaks  of  the  parish  clergy  as 
men  who  "had  passed  from  Catholic  to 
Protestant  and  Protestant  to  Catholic 
with  every  change  of  gove^nment.,*  If 
this  were  true,  it  would  imply  incredible 
baseness.  But  it  is  not  true.  The  Eng- 
lish reformers,  unlike  those  of  the  Con- 
tinent, separated  from  Rome  without  de- 
parting from  the  Catholic  tradition. 
Thcv  carefully  maintained  the  ancient 
doctrine  and  preserved  the  Apostolic  suc- 
cession. That  was  why  Anglicanism  was 
offensive  to  the  Puritans  and  whv  these 
first  endeavoured  to  work  a  transforma- 
tion from  within  and  then  to  effect  its 
destruction  from  without.  Mr.  Trevel- 
van approves  the  ejection  of  two  thou- 
sand Anglican  priests  from  their  bene- 
fices in  1646,  while  he  regards  the  ejec- 
tion of  three  hundred  Puritans  in  1604 
as  an  outrage.  As  these  last  had  posi- 
tively refused  to  obev  the  rubrics,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  else  they  could  have 
been  disciplined. 

Neither  Mr.  Trevelvan  nor  Mr.  Jane  is 
just  to  Archbishop  Laud.  Mr.  Trevel- 
van, indeed,  can  say  nothing  in  behalf  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  although  he  makes 
a  grudging  admission  that  it  'encouraged 
a  certain  breadth  of  mind."  He  praises 
his  Puritan  heroes,  but  he  does  not  men- 
tion Andrewes  or  Herbert  or  Ken  or 
Collier  or  Law.  He  regards  the  efforts 
of  its  faithful  sons  to  preserve  the  church 
from  destruction  as  "an  intrigue  of 
greedy  priests  to  get  some  petty  advan- 
tage over  other  creeds."  The  Noncon- 
formists who  were  turned  out  in  1662 
had  refused  episcopal  ordination ;  he  says 
that  they  suffered  because  of  their  refusal 
to  assent  to  everything  in  the  prayer 
book.  This  cannot  be  called  candid.  As 
for  Laud,  nothing  could  be  more  unfair 
than  to  picture  him  as  a  small-minded 
man  concerned  only  with  trivial  matters 
of  ritual.    His  efforts  to  restore  reverence 
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to  the  services  of  the  church  were  of  im- 
portance for  what  they  connoted  as  well 
as  for  what  they  denoted.  He  saved  the 
church  from  a  definite  breach  with  his- 
toric Christianity.  Mr.  Jane  admits  his 
conscientiousness,  and  even  Mr.  Trevel- 
yan  characterises  his  execution  as  "a  bad 
act"  proceeding  from  a  "mean  spirit  of 
revenge."  This  is  at  least  an  advance 
from  the  abuse  of  Macaulay. 

The  eventual  triumph  of  Privilege  over 
Prerogative  may  have  marked  a  forward 
step  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Even  so, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury is  an  epoch  to  stir  lively  admiration. 
The  successors  of  the  Stewarts  were  not 
men  to  kindle  loyalty  in  their  subjects. 
The  Latitudinarian  Hoadlys  of  the  time 
had  small  spiritual  power.  How  sordid 
public  life  had  become  is  seen  in  the  career 
of  the  statesmen  of  whom  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  has  given  us  an  interesting  ac- 
count.* Lord  Chatham  had  something 
of  the  moral  elevation  of  an  earlier  day. 
But  he  could  also  be  incredibly  servile. 
No  character  presents  more  contradic- 
tions. Mr.  Harrison  is  no  indiscriminate 
eulogist,  although  he  shows  clearly  how 
much  of  her  imperial  greatness  England 
owes  to  the  man  who  made  her  supreme 
upon  the  sea  and  won  her  colonial  domin- 
ion. The  great  Frederick  was  right 
when  he  wrote,  "C'etait  la  meilleure  tete 
de  TAngleterre."  If  material  success  is 
the  first  earthly  good,  then  Chatham  was 
the  greatest  benefactor  of  his  country. 
But  the  point  is  open  to  argument.  In 
his  day,  at  least,  the  political  corruption 
which  democracy  has  not  destroyed  was 
rampant.  Nor  was  the  epoch  which  be- 
held the  victories  of  Wellington  one  on 
which  we  can  look  back  with  unmingled 
pride.  Wellington  himself  is  not  too 
greatly  praised  in  the  late  Judge  O'Con- 
nor Morris's  admirable  contribution  to 
the  Heroes  of  Nation  series,  f  Inferior 
in  military  genius  to  Napoleon,  he  never- 
theless had  the  qualities  which  the  situa- 
tion required.  "Sagacity  was  his  chief 
intellectual  gift,"  says  his  latest  biogra- 
pher ;  "he  was  admirable  whether  in  esti- 

♦Chatham.  By  Frederic  Harrison.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 

tWcllington,  Soldier  and  Statesman.  (The- 
Heroes  of  the  Nations.)  By  William  O'Con- 
nor Morris.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


mating  the  prospects  of  a  campaign  or 
in  laying  down  a  plan  of  operations  in 
war,  or,  usually,  in  perceiving  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  politics;  his  judg- 
ment in  any  given  situation  was  also  of 
the  highest  value."  While  a  great  tacti- 
cian of  the  stamp  of  Frederick  or  Marl- 
borough could  have  defeated  him,  he  was 
more  than  a  match  for  Soult.  Perhaps 
his  qualities  as  minister  have  been  under- 
estimated. He  was  not  a  genius  like 
Peel,  but  his  ideals  were  high  and  he 
lived  up  to  them.  Enthusiasm  was  for- 
eign to  his  nature.  It  was  after  his  day 
that  the  blight  of  eighteenth  century  utili- 
tarianism was  lifted  from  English  life. 
The  Oxford  Movement  and  the  Ro- 
mantic Revival  have  worked  a  tremen- 
dous transformation  in  politics  as  else- 
where. That  is  one  reason  why  it  ought 
to  be  possible  to  do  justice  at  last  to  the 
purposes  and  acts  of  the  men  who  sup- 
ported King  against  Parliament  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Edward  Fuller. 


CRIME    AND    ITS    PREVENTION. 

V.    The  Diseases  of  Society. 
VI.     Life  in  Sing  Sing. 

Criminology  is  a  most  complicated 
and  perplexing  subject,  and  he  who  un- 
dertakes to  prescribe  treatment  for  the 
criminal  which  will  deter  others  from  the 
commission  of  crime  as  well  as  render 
the  criminal  subsequently  useful  has  as- 
sumed the  study  of  a  tremendous  prob- 
lem, which  will  not  be  solved  in  our 
day. 

The  simplest  penology  was  that  of  our 
forefathers,  who  exacted  the  death  pen- 
alty for  all  sorts  of  minor  offences,  as 
well  as  grave  crimes.  This  was  a  cheap 
and  easy  method  of  reformation,  perhaps, 
but  yet  it  was  not  deterrent.  As  human 
life  came  to  be  properly  valued  under  the 
progress  of  recent  civilisation,  capital 
punishment  was  less  often  inflicted,  and 
transportation  to  penal  colonies  was  tried 
as  a  substitute.  Later,  the  prison  came 
into  vogue,  and  still  remains  the  most 
satisfactory  institution  for  safeguarding 
society. 

The  methodical  study  of  crime  dates 
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from  the  publication  in  1876  of  Professor 
Caesare  Lombroso's  L'Uomo  Dcliqucnte. 
The  Turin  savant  gave  the  term  criminal 
anthropology  to  the  extended  inquiry  he 
had  made  into  the  physical,  mental  and 
pathological  characteristics  of  the  crim- 
inal population.  He  saw  an  intimate  re- 
lation between  bodily  and  mental  con- 
ditions and  processes,  and  he  found  that, 
of  the  criminal  population  as  a  whole, 
habitual  criminals  furnish  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  physical  anomalies  than  do 
ordinary  men.  These  abnormalities  con- 
sist of  malformations  of  brain,  skull  and 
face;  of  abnormal  development  of  the 
ear,  of  the  eye  and  its  surroundings,  of 
the  nose,  of  the  mouth  (such  as  hare-lip, 
high  palate  and  anomalous  teeth  and 
tongue) ;  excessive  or  defective  develop- 
ment of  the  arms  or  legs ;  sexual  peculi- 
arities, as  feminism  in  men,  masculinity 
in  women,  or  infantilism  in  both.  Pari 
passu  he  finds  mental  anomalies,  as  ab- 
sence of  moral  sensibility,  instability  of 
character,  excessive  vanity,  etc.  Lom- 
broso  places  the  habitual  criminal  mid- 
way between  the  lunatic  and  the  savage, 
and  considers  that  he  represents  a  spe- 
cial type  of  the  human  race. 

The  effect  of  the  statements  of  Lom- 
broso  and  his  disciples  was  to  arouse  a 
feeling  that  if  many  delinquents  were 
criminals  because  of  the  abnormal  mental 
characteristics  with  which  they  were 
born,  it  was  possible  that  all  crime  was 
due  to  defect  or  disease,  and  that,  after 
all,  vice  was  a  misnomer.  This  erroneous 
idea,  which  was  very  popular  with  the 
sentimentalist,  was  antidoted  by  the  saner 
conclusions  of  the  sociologist,  who 
demonstrated  fairly  conclusively  that  the 
characteristics  of  the  criminal  arc  rather 
the  consequences  of  his  career  than  the 
cause  of  it,  and  who  do  not  regard  Lom- 
broso's  "criminal  type"  with  any  enthusi- 
asm. The  truth  lies  between  the  two 
theories. 

The  contemplation  of  crime  is  unavoid- 
able by  the  mass  of  people  who  dwell  in 
cities.  Newspapers  are  filled  with 
graphic  stories  of  the  evils  of  low  hotels ; 
with  accounts  of  suicides  following 
"death-pacts;"  with  close  delineations  of 
methods  by  which  for  a  time  one  may 
steal  and  yet  escape  detection;  with  cir- 
cumstantial reports  of  illicit  love  affairs, 


and  with  infamous  medical  advertise- 
ments. Pictures  are  published  showing 
the  commission  of  crime.  Diagrams  in- 
dicate clearly  A  the  blood  spot,  B  the 
hatchet-blade  with  adhering  human  hair, 
C  the  dead  body.  The  class  of  illustra- 
tions one  formerly  saw  only  in  the  pink 
Police  Gazette,  lying  on  the  table  in  the 
barber-shop,  now  embellishes  the  pages 
of  at  least  one-half  of  the  morning  metro- 
politan newspapers.  The  young  person 
is  thoroughly  informed  on  all  these  mat- 
ters, and  becomes  used  to  meditation  on 
delinquency  and  obliquity.  Familiarity 
breeds  not  only  contempt,  but  toleration. 

Crime  is  certainly  increasing  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  population. 
In  the  United  States,  during  forty  years, 
population  has  increased  170  per  cent., 
while  crime  has  increased  445  per  cent. 
Recidivists  in  New  York  State  constitute 
60  per  cent,  of  those  imprisoned,  accord- 
ing to  Brockway,  or  70  per  cent,  accord- 
ing to  Morrison. 

Dr.  G.  Frank  Lydston  of  Chicago  pub- 
lishes under  the  title  The  Diseases  of 
Society  an  elaborate  studv  of  crime  and 
its  treatment.*  He  adopts  the  Lombroso 
view  that  the  born  criminal  is  always, 
and  the  occasional  criminal  usually,  a  de- 
fective. His  presentation  of  facts  and 
figures  and  his  broad  generalisations  are 
aided  bv  a  wealth  of  illustrations,  taken 
from  police  records,  public  and  private 
photograph  galleries  and  registers  of  in- 
sane asylums.  The  willing  reader  is  led 
to  accept  Lydston's  conclusions  and  is 
convinced  by  his  arguments,  for  his  ex- 
amination of  the  question  of  crime  seems 
exhaustive,  his  inferences  inevitable.  His 
book  is  a  comprehensive  study  of  social 
pathology,  and  his  examination  of  sexual 
vice  and  crime  is  as  frank  and  fearless  as 
of  any  other  delinquency.  While  little  that 
is  new  is  contained  in  his  chapters  on 
"Characteristics  of  the  Criminal"  and 
"Types  of  Criminals,"  his  judicial  and 
forceful  statements  and  his  concentrated 
declarations  of  results  of  analysis  make 
his  work  specially  valuable. 

Dr.  Lydston's  remedies  to  be  employed 
in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  crime  are 
radical.     He  advocates  medical  regula- 

*The  Diseases  of  Society.  By  G.  Frank 
Lydston,  M.D.  Philadelphia  and  London: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1904, 
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tion  of  marriage.  He  writes:  "Tbe 
(marriage)  license  window  is  a  place 
where  the  honest  citizen  and  the  criminal, 
the  sane  and  the  insane,  the  diseased  and 
the  healthy,  the  pauper  and  the  million- 
aire, the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the 
intellectual  and  the  weak-minded,  may 
meet  upon  common  ground,  always  pro- 
viding the  important  consideration  of  the 
license  fee  is  forthcoming.  The  criminal, 
the  insane,  the  epileptic,  the  syphilitic 
and  the  drunkard  are  here  authorised  by 
law  to  begin  the  procreation  of  their 
kind,  the  number  of  their  progeny  being 
limited  entirely  by  the  volition  and  physi- 
cal capacity  of  the  individuals  immedi- 
ately concerned."  While  he  admits  that 
the  sanitary  marriage  is  possibly  an  ideal- 
ist's dream,  he  believes  that  society  will 
soon  refuse  license  to  marry  to  recognis- 
able degenerates,  to  persons  suffering 
with  venereal  disease  and  to  inebriates. 
"Society,"  he  says,  "should  govern  matri- 
mony upon  strictly  business  principles, 
patterned  after  those  of  the  life  insurance 
companies,  in  the  management  of  which 
sentiment  is  an  unknown  quantity." 

Lydston  advocates  asexualisation  of 
criminals.  "Sterilisation  of  criminals  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  against  a  de- 
generate posterity  in  no  way  compares  in 
severity  with  capital  punishment  or  im- 
prisonment for  life,  remedies  which  the 
law  does  not  hesitate  to  impose  in  certain 
cases,  for  it  does  not  interfere  with  either 
liberty  or  life.  The  right  to  procreate 
should  not  exist  in  the  case  of  habitual 
criminals,  nor  in  a  large  proportion  of 
occasionals,  or  indeed  in  typical  degene- 
rates of  any  kind  whatsoever,  and  unless 
perpetual  imprisonment  1>e  rigidly  en- 
forced against  them,  they  should  l>e  put 
beyond  all  possibility  of  procreation." 
He  advocates  model  tenements,  baths, 
gymnasia,  and  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  of  work,  health  and  cleanliness, 
books  and  workingmen's  clubs.  He  be- 
lieves in  "legal  assessments  of  the  multi- 
millionaires— compulsory  subscriptions — 
for  the  elevation  of  the  Under  World." 
Special  stress  is  laid  on  the  importance 
of  juvenile  management  and  reform,  on 
physical  training,  and  on  manual  and  in- 
dustrial training.  Dr.  Lydston  considers 
that  punishment  as  a  specific  for  crime  is 
a  failure.     He  would  balance  punitive 


measures  by  a  system  of  rewards,  for 
society's  first  duty  is  not  revenge,  but 
self-defence,  its  next  duty  being  to  make 
the  criminal,  where  possible,  a  healthy 
and  useful  member  of  the  body  social. 
He  condemns  capital  punishment,  and  ap- 
plauds the  indeterminate  sentence  as  the 
pivot  of  a  logical  system  of  criminal  man- 
agement and  reform. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  application  of 
punishment  has  not  accomplished  its  end, 
and  that  if  further  light  is  to  be  turned 
on  this  subject  it  must  radiate  from  a 
new  source  of  information,  or  from  some 
new  theory  of  causation.  The  con- 
demned man's  view  of  the  case  has  prob- 
ably been  little  noted.  His  analysis  may 
be  presumed  to  be  faulty,  because  of  his 
anger,  chagrin  and  revengeful  feeling. 
Yet  undoubtedly  there  are  criminals  of 
high  intellectual  attainments  whose  judg- 
ment is  sound,  and  whose  perspective  is 
true,  and  whose  conclusions  are  of  value 
to  the  penologist. 

The  author  of  Life  in  Sing  Sing* 
who  conceals  his  identity  under  the  pseu- 
donym "No.  1500,"  is  a  man  of  appa- 
rently excellent  education,  considerable 
ability  and  calm  judgment.  He  does  not 
state  the  crime  for  which  he  was  incar- 
cerated, but  one  is  led  by  two  statements 
to  guess  that  he  appropriated  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  spending  money  on  a 
chorus  girl.  Infatuation  for  a  charming 
person  of  the  opposite  sex  is  so  fully  in 
line  with  the  great  plan  of  Nature  that 
some  cannot  view  a  theft  for  the  purpose 
named  with  as  much  abhorrence  as  other 
crimes  compel.  For  we  must  admit  that 
what  modern  society  arbitrarily  terms 
immorality  is  not  incompatible  with 
nobility  of  character  in  all  other  respects. 
On  this  subject  Lydston  says,  'Trench  as 
we  may,  philosophise  as  we  may,  legislate 
as  we  may,  there  is  in  every  human  breast 
a  subtle  sympathy  for  sexual  offenders 
against  moral  and  statutory  law,"  with 
certain  exceptions. 

Number  1500  has  much  philosophy. 
His  story  is  replete  with  interesting  inci- 
dent, and  he  writes  calmly  and  thought- 
fully of  the  injustice  and  damage  to  the 
criminals  wrought  by  the  prison  system. 
In  his  retrospection,  penned  a  few  hours 

♦Life  in  Sing  Sing.    Bv  No.  1500.    Indian- 
apolis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  1904. 
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before  the  gates  opened  and  set  him  free, 
be  savs: 

The  State  has  cut  1x7  life  in  two  aad  taken 
fix  years  out  of  the  prime  of  my  manhood.  It 
has  done  more.  It  has  thrown  me  into  asso- 
ciations from  whose  taint  I  shall  never  es- 
cape. It  has  linked  me  into  an  existence  which 
will  continue  while  I  live — perhaps  afterwards 
— who  knows?  It  will  he  said  that  I  myself 
chose  that  it  should  be  so;  that  the  fault  is 
my  own,  as  the  penalities  are  mine,  and  that 
my  complaint  is  groundless.  It  may  be  so. 
I  can  only  at  this  moment  say  that  my  feeling 
is  that  a  great  and  deliberate  wrong  has  been 
done  me.  I  did  commit  a  crime,  a  serious  one 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  to  whose  ministers  it 
was  exaggerated  by  the  vindictiveness  of  an 
influential  prosecution.  But  for  it.  howsoever 
deeply  and  earnestly  I  might  have  repented. 
there  was  no  quality  of  mercy.  In  an  instant 
I  was  herded  with  criminals  and  classed  as 
one  of  their  number  forever — branded  with  an 
indelible  infamy  and  made  tn  irredeemable  out- 
cast from  society.  ...  I  shall  go  out  in  the 
custody  of  the  sternest  and  most  watchful 
jailer  I  have  met — my  Past  Wherever  I  go 
it  will  be  there,  not  a  shadow  or  a  fancy,  but 
a  grim  and  persistent  reality.  No  illusions 
that  I  may  encourage  will  exorcise  it,  no  ac- 
tivity that  I  can  develop  will  fill  my  life  so 
full  as  to  displace  it;  and  it  is  that  compan- 
ionship, more  dreadful  than  stripes  and  bars, 
unjust,  cruel  and  wrong,  against  which  I  cry 
out 

In  considering  the  reformation  of  the 
prisoner,  No.  1500  states  his  belief  that 
there  is  more  good  than  evil  in  every  con- 
vict. He  considers  prison  life  advan- 
tageous because  it  separates  the  convict 
from  the  peculiar  vices  and  temptations 
which  beset  him  when  free.  But  reform, 
he  continues,  "real  substantial  reform, 
must  begin  long  before  the  prison  is 
reached,  and  must  flow  from  such  a  num- 
ber of  sources  that  its  maintenance  will 
be  the  incident  of  a  general  social  im- 
provement, and  not  the  product  of  or- 
ganised plans."  While  he  makes  few 
direct  propositions  as  to  actual  improve- 
ment in  prison  management,  his  narrative 
is  suggestive  to  the  mind  of  the  penolo- 
gist, as  he  emphasises  the  defects  of 
certain  wardens  and  chaplains  and  the 
futility  of  some  rules,  while  presenting 
in  a  most  attractive  style  the  interesting 


details  of  prison  life.  The  author 
lished  the  prisoners"  printing  office  in 
Sing  Sing,  and  founded  The  Star  of 
Hope,  a  newspaper  written  by  convicts. 
Entertaining  stories  are  told  of  prisoners 
of  prominence,  but  with  all  his  powers 
of  analysis  of  character,  the  author  does 
not  open  the  question  of  congenital 
inal  propensity. 

Albert  Warren  Ferris. 


VII. 

Hugues  Le  Roux's  "Prisoxxiers 
Marocaixs.*"' 

Hugues  Le  Roux  combines  two  quali- 
ties rarely  found  together,  a  spirit  of  en- 
terprise and  great  literary  gift.  This  fact, 
instead  of  arousing  admiration,  has  ren- 
dered many  sceptical.  Those  who  are  ac- 
customed to  deal  with  problems  of  real 
life  do  not  see  how  a  prolific  writer  like 
Le  Roux  could  prove  very  practical,  while 
those  who  devote  all  their  energies  to 
mental  achievements  do  not  see  how  a 
man  could  think  and  write  who  spends 
his  life  in  constant  travelling,  exploring, 
colonising.  I  do  not  deny  that  it  would 
take  a  most  extraordinary  genius  to  do 
both  things  equally  well,  yet  the  combi- 
nation alone  is  seldom  enough  to  give  a 
man  originality,  and  the  more  one  reads 
Le  Roux  the  more  one  feels  inclined  to 
admire  in  him  the  beautiful  character  of 
a  man  in  the  complete  sense  of  the  word. 

Le  Roux  is  an  ardent  patriot.  He  re- 
jects most  decidedly  the  opinion  that 
France  will  cease  to  be  one  of  the  great 
powers  in  the  world  because  modern 
ideals  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  past 
centuries.  France  needs  not  yield,  like 
Greece  conquered  by  Rome;  she  can  be, 
and  must  be,  "imperialist"  as  well  as 
other  modern  countries,  i.e.t  do  her  part 
in  the  civilisation  of  the  world.  More- 
over, while  prominent  Frenchmen  hold- 
ing the  same  view  think  that  France  can- 
not compete  with  other  nations  without 
adopting  their  methods,  Le  Roux,  on  the 
contrary,  maintains  that  the  Latin  ideal 
of  civilisation  ought  under  no  circum- 
stances to  be  given  up  for  the  Anglo- 

♦Prisonniers  Marocains.    Roman  par  Hugues 
Le  Roux.    Paris:  Calmann-Levy,  1905. 
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Saxon.  These  views  account  for  his 
strong  attachment  to  everything  that 
savours  of  tradition  in  his  country,  and 
explains  how  this  most  progressive  mind 
is  affected  painfully  by  the  present  move- 
ment in  France  directed  against  the 
church.  If  representatives  of  Catholi- 
cism have  misunderstood  their  mission, 
let  us  not  forget  that  one  can  trace  back 
to  the  influence  of  the  church  almost 
everything  that  made  France  great.  As 
to  the  argument  that  such  old  institutions 
cannot  adapt  themselves  to  our  new  con- 
ditions, we  need  only  point  to  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  America.  Has  it  not 
adapted  itself  wonderfully  to  modern  re- 
quirements? Are  its  members  not  in- 
creasing in  number  more  than  those  of 
any  other  creed? 

After  these  preliminary  and  necessary 
remarks,  let  us  now  place  Prisonniets 
Marocains  in  Le  Roux's  writings. 

He  has  been  trying  for  years  to  per- 
suade young  Frenchmen  to  go  to  the 
colonies  of  Africa  and  found  there  a  new 
France ;  instead  of  crowding  government 
offices  in  the  mother  country,  they  would 
find  there  a  beautiful  field  to  develop 
freely  their  energy  and  their  spirit  of 
initiative.  Under  the  general  title  of 
L'Epopee  d'Afrique,  he  has  devoted  a 
series  of  volumes  to  this  problem.  In  one 
of  them,  Gens  de  Poudre,  he  told  the 
glorious  feats  of  the  soldiers  who  con- 
quered Algeria  to  France.  In  Prison- 
niefs Marocains  he  portrays  the  soldier  of 
Christ,  who  conquers  Africa  not  only  to 
civilisation,  but  to  Christian  civilisation. 
One  of  the  chief  characters  of  the  novel  is 
a  monk,  one  of  those  Ptres  Blancs  who, 
led  by  the  famous  Cardinal  Lavigerie, 
accomplished  in  Africa  the  same  beauti- 
ful mission  which  the  French  monks  of 
the  seventeenth  century  accomplished  in 
North  America  and  Canada.  (See  the 
Pere  Aubry,  in  Chateaubriand's  A  tola.) 

An  historical  fact,  told  with  some  inter- 
esting details  in  an  introduction,  inspired 
Le  Roux's  novel.  In  order  to  give  to 
the  work  a  touch  of  actuality,  he  trans- 
posed the  action  that  really  took  place 
at  Khartoum  during  the  occupation  of 
the  Mahdi,  to  Morocco.  Mohammedan- 
ism remains  the  same  everywhere,  and  in 
making  the  change  the  author  could  take 
occasion  to  give  $ome  information  as  to 


the  country,  which  he  knows  extremely 
well,  and  which  has  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention  lately  owing  to  impo;- 
diplomatic  events. 

The  story  in  the  novel  runs  thus:  A 
Spanish  cargo-boat  is  carrying  from 
Tangier  to  Oran  a  few  French  people, 
who  wish  to  leave  Morocco  during  the 
time  of  the  political  troubles.  Overtaken 
at  night  by  a  heavy  fog  near  Gibraltar, 
the  vessel  strikes  the  bottom  near  the 
coast  and  is  lost.  The  passengers  and 
sailors  take  to  the  life-boats,  but  in  the 
morning  they  are  made  prisoners  by  the 
mountaineers  of  the  Riff  in  front  of  the 
fortress  of  Melilah.  There  exists  just 
then  a  very  violent  feeling  against  Euro- 
peans, and  open  hostilities  have  begun  on 
the  ground  that  a  Mohammedan  cemetery 
has  not  been  respected  by  the  Spaniards 
of  Melilah.  The  prisoners  are  taken  be- 
fore Mahimon,  the  Marabout  of  Mazuza. 
The  captain  of  the  cargo-boat  is  at  once 
stoned  for  revenge.  As  to  the  others, 
they  are  allowed  to  choose  either  to  give 
up  their  faith  and  embrace  Mohamme- 
danism or  to  die  like  their  chief.  At  the 
suggestion  of  a  traitor,  Diego,  who  for 
some  reasons  of  his  own  hates  the  Pere 
Blanc,  the  Marabout  declares  that  he  will 
not  allow  each  Christian  individually  to 
decide  for  himself,  but  that  abjuration  or 
death  at  the  hand  of  the  natives  must  be 
collective.  The  Pere  Blanc,  after  a  long 
and  sorrowful  struggle  with  his  con- 
science, decides  to  renounce  openly  and 
formally  his  faith  to  spare  the  lives  of  his 
twenty  fellows  in  misfortune,  two  of 
whom  are  women  and  three  children.  But 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Mohammedan- 
ism being  taken,  the  Marabout  requires 
his  prisoners  to  give  at  once  a  proof  of 
their  sincerity;  they  must  submit  to  the 
law  of  Islam,  according  to  which  women 
must  be  married.  The  mother  of  the 
little  children  will  be  allowed  to  wait  until 
the  time  of  mourning  for  her  husband  is 
over,  but  the  other  must  be  given  at  once 
to  a  man.  Christina— this  is  her  name- 
has  decided  in  her  heart  to  devote  her 
maidenhood  to  God,  and  has  rebuked  her 
lover,  an  officer  and  one  of  the  prisoners. 
An  arrangement  is  made  that  the  monk 
and  the  girl  be  legally  married,  while  they 
will  yet  keep  true,  of  course,  to  their 
vows  of  chastity.     But  the  Marabout 
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SQUAW  TALK 


N  the  vocabulary  of  the 
American  Indian  there 
is  a  term  which  aptly  in- 
dicates the  supreme  con- 
tempt with  which  that 
taciturn  philosopher  re- 
gards his  womankind. 
"Squaw-talk"  is  the  Indian's  expression 
for  any  kind  of  foolish,  irrelevant,  or 
untrue  talk — the  kind  of  talk  that  is 
"good  enough  for  women;"  and  in  that 
phrase  is  compressed  the  savage's  con- 
tempt for  the  poor  drudge  to  whom  he 
has  relegated  all  the  hard  work  of  life, 
and  who  has  accepted  her  lot  with  a 
humility  born  of  ignorance  and  helpless- 
ness, and  with  a  patience  under  oppres- 
sion that  rouses  the  indignation  of  civil- 
ised women  the  world  over. 

In  The  Land  of  Contrasts,  that  singu- 
larly appreciative  Englishman,  Muirhead, 
declares  that  no  book  on  America  is  com- 
plete without  a  chapter  on  her  woman- 
kind, adding  that  ours  is  the  only  coun- 
try of  which  this  can  be  said.  The  aver- 
age  American  writer  goes  even  farther  in 
his  praise  of  his  countrywomen,  and  is 
insistent,  not  to  say  tiresome,  in  his  lauda- 
tion of  our  beauty,  cleverness  and  wit. 
Indeed,  the  superiority  of  our  women  and 
girls  is  such  an  article  of  faith  in  our 
national  creed,  that  when  Henry  James 
showed  us  in  Daisy  Miller  how  a  girl, 
whose  only  criterion  of  manners  had  been 
the  standards  of  a  small  country  town, 
impressed  a  more  cosmopolitan  society, 
he  was  roundly  denounced  by  his  country- 
women. A  later  generation  not  only  ac- 
knowledges the  truth  of  the  portrait  that 
he  drew,  but  looks  upon  Daisy  Miller  in 
her  straightforwardness  and  innocence  as 
a  credit  to  her  country,  in  spite  of  her 
ignorance  of  convention. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  glorifica- 
tion of  our  sex,  the  literature  addressed 
to  us  is  such  an  insult  to  our  intelligence 
and  our  taste  that  I  am  moved  to  lift  up 
my  voice  in  solemn  protest. 

The  most  striking  example  of  the  con- 
tempt felt  by  editors  for  our  mental 
powers  is  shown  in  the  Woman's  Page 
of  the  average  newspaper,  where  recipes 
for  face  lotions,  advice  as  to  the  proper 


way  of  conducting  the  feminine  side  of  a 
courtship,  and  answers  to  foolish  ques- 
tions on  etiquette  combine  with  the  silliest 
of  stories  to  make  up  a  page  that  for  sheer 
inanity  and  stupidity  is  hard  to  beat. 

Among  the  many  blessings  enjoyed  by 
man  by  reason  of  his  sex,  not  the  least 
is  his  immunity  from  advice.  Solomon, 
indeed,  had  a  good  deal  to  say  to  him, 
and  the  mother  of  King  Lemuel  gave  her 
son  some  counsel  on  the  choice  of  a  wife 
that  has  never  been  surpassed.  But  from 
the  days  of  the  Preacher  until  Mr.  Bok 
broke  the  silence  of  the  ages  with  his 
Adincc  to  Young  Men,  the  rougher  sex 
has  been  permitted  to  go  its  own  way, 
undisturbed  by  the  floods  of  advice  that 
have  always  1>ecn  the  portion  of  women. 

Probably  nine-tenths  of  this  advice 
takes  the  form  of  solemn  warnings  lest 
women  "lose  their  womanliness."  This 
evanescent  quality  has  been  threatened 
from  time  to  time  by  such  pursuits  as 
skating,  voting,  doing  anything  in  public, 
engaging  in  any  business  or  professional 
work,  or  "going  out  into  the  world." 
Another  fear  which  haunts  the  alarmists 
is  that  the  financial  independence  which 
women  are  now  securing  will  result  on 
their  part  in  a  distaste  for  marriage.  This 
is  the  one  form  of  foolishness  of  which 
the  compilers  of  the  Woman's  Page  are 
never  guilty,  their  theory  being  that 
marriage  is  the  one  end  and  aim  of  a 
woman's  life. 

The  imbecility  of  the  Woman's  Page  is 
obvious,  but  in  a  less  degree  the  same 
faults  which  pervade  it  are  to  be  found  in 
a  more  ambitious  class  of  literature.  Not 
long  ago  Miss  Elizabeth  McCracken 
wrote  very  interestingly  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  on  the  place  held  by  the  drama 
in  the  lives  of  the  humbler  citizens.  These 
articles  were  widely  copied  and  quoted, 
and  Miss  McCracken  was  commissioned 
to  travel  through  the  United  States  to 
gather  material  for  a  book  on  the  women 
of  America  and  the  widely  varying  po- 
sitions in  life  which  thev  fill.  It  was 
naturally  expected  that  she  would  have 
much  to  say  that  was  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive, but  the  book  was  intended  for 
women,  and  the  author  succumbed  at  once 
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to  the  fancied  necessity  of  writing 
"squaw-talk,"  with  the  result  that  her 
work  is  marred  by  the  two  great  blem- 
ishes which  so  often  disfigure  literature 
addressed  to  women. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  sentimentalism 
which  pervades  much  of  the  book,  and  is 
no  less  marked  for  being  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  particularise.  It  is  most  conspicu- 
ous in  the  chapter  on  the  women  of  the 
South,  in  which  Miss  McCracken  be- 
comes almost  hysterical  over  their  virtues 
and  their  vicissitudes.  Why  the  South- 
ern woman  in  particular  ?  We  admire  her 
cheerfulness  and  energy  under  misfor- 
tune, but  is  her  lot  so  much  harder  than 
that  of  the  woman  on  the  Western  ranch 
or  the  bleak  New  England  hillside  farm  ? 
Even  in  the  chapter  on  "Woman  and  the 
Stage,"  the  very  topic  that  Miss  Mc- 
Cracken had  treated  so  well  in  the  At- 
lantic Monthly,  it  is  the  personal,  not  the 
critical,  note  which  is  sounded,  and  in- 
stead of  a  judicious  analysis  of  their  rela- 
tion to  one  another  we  have  an  indiscrim- 
inating  enthusiasm  for  Miss  Julia  Mar- 
lowe, evidently  a  warm  personal  friend 
of  the  author's. 

A  more  serious  fault  mars  her  chapter 
on  Woman's  Suffrage  in  Colorado.  The 
result  of  the  important  experiment  is  of 
great  interest  to  all  intelligent  women, 
and  had  Miss  McCracken  been  writing 
for  the  Atlantic  Monthly  it  is  upon  the 
political  phase  of  the  question  that  she 
would  have  enlarged,  but  she  was  writing 
for  women,  and  a  different  tone  was 
necessary.  Consciously  or  unconsciously, 
she  has  written  down  to  us,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  whole  chapter  is  devoted  to 
the  everlasting  question  of  whether  or  no 
suffrage  is  destroying  the  "womanly" 
qualities  of  the  newly  enfranchised. 

But  if  the  written  word  to  women  be 
so  much  in  the  nature  of  "squaw-talk," 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  oral  ?  The  old- 
fashioned  lecture,  once  an  educational 
power  in  the  hands  of  men  like  Emerson, 
Holmes  and  Beecher,  has  degenerated 
into  the  sort  of  "talk"  that  Mrs.  Wharton 
has  satirised  with  so  much  skill  in  her 
brilliant  story  The  Pelican.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  this  story  a  young 
widow  finds  that  the  easiest  way  to  earn 
her  living  is  to  give  lectures.  She  begins 
with  one  upon  Greek  art.  goes  through  a 


series  of  "Homes  and  Haunts  of  the 
Poets,"  and  then,  as  years  go  on  and  her 
audiences  become  more  sophisticated,  has 
a  course  on  Modern  Theosophy,  Schopen- 
hauer, and  The  Cosmogony.  These  lec- 
tures are  of  course  attended  only  by 
women,  and  Mrs.  Wharton  characterises 
both  the  lecturer  and  her  audience  in  a 
few  terse  words :  "It  was  her  art  of  trans- 
posing second-hand  ideas  into  first-hand 
emotions  that  so  endeared  her  to  her  fem- 
inine listeners." 

Another  glaring  example  of  "squaw- 
talk"  is  to  be  found  when  an  assemblage 
of  women  is  to  be  addressed  on  such  occa- 
sions as  anniversaries  and  reunions.  With 
unfailing  acumen  the  committee  select 
for  a  speaker  some  woman  whose  sole 
qualification  is  her  sex's  fatal  fluency ;  and 
often  have  I  sat,  indignant  but  helpless, 
while  the  Reverend  Mrs.  Maunder,  or 
Miss  Mixett,  Professor  of  Psychology  at 
Amelia  College,  meandered  through  an 
interminable  address,  in  which  a  gushing 
sentimentality  usurped  the  place  of  ideas 
and  a  wealth  of  flattering  adjectives  took 
the  place  of  logic. 

The  assumption  that  women  have  no 
sense  of  humour  is  a  piece  of  rank  imperti- 
nence, for  even  those  sages  who  deny  to 
us  any  great  creative  power  admit  our 
superior  quickness  of  perception — in  every 
direction  save  that  of  humour.  So  firmly 
is  this  idea  entrenched  in  the  editorial 
head,  that  ancient  jests  about  the  bargain 
counter  or  the  bride's  poor  cooking  repre- 
sent the  limit  to  which  our  appreciation 
is  supposed  to  reach.  Occasionally  this 
brand  of  wit  is  presented  in  its  highest 
development  in  a  series  of  "Betsy  Bean- 
pole Papers,"  a  chronicle  of  domestic  mis- 
haps, recorded  in  bad  grammar  and  worse 
spelling. 

An  appreciation  of  satire,  an  entirely 
different  and  much  higher  thing,  is  by  no 
means  unknown  in  women,  as  is  proved 
by  the  number  of  those  who  prefer 
Thackeray  to  Dickens ;  while  it  is  among 
women  that  the  strongest  admirers  of 
Mallock's  Tristram  Lacy  and  The  New 
Republic  are  to  be  found.  "Lucas  Malet," 
whose  Fallowfield  family  in  Sir  Richard 
Calmady  is  one  of  the  finest  bits  of 
comedy  in  modern  fiction,  and  whose 
satire  is  as  subtle  as  it  is  keen,  has  an 
enormous  following  among  women,  while 
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the  broader  humour  of  Mr.  Dooley  and 
George  Ade  have  as  many  admirers 
among  us  as  among  the  stronger  sex. 

Women  occupy  much  the  same  position 
toward  the  drama  as  toward  fiction; 
they  are  the  great  theatre-goers  of  this 
country,  and  no  play  displeasing  to  them 
has  any  chance  of  a  lasting  success.  The 
much-abused  theatrical  manager  has  dis- 
covered this,  but  is  never  guilty  of  the 
folly  of  producing  a  play  designed  espe- 
cially for  women  and  advertised  as  such. 

Those  who  deny  to  us  any  appreciation 
of  dramatic  satire  or  humour  need  only 
count  the  women  in  the  audience  at  one 
of  Bernard  Shaw's  plays,  plays  in  which 
sentiment  is  entirely  subordinated  to  the 
wit  and  satire  of  the  dialogue.  That  genu- 
ine humourist  Rosina  Vokes  was  a  great 
favourite  with  women.  Miss  Beatrice 
Herford's  clever  monologues,  levelled 
though  they  be  at  our  foibles  and  fail- 
ings ;  Miss  May  Irwin's  fine  humour ;  the 
broader  burlesques  of  Messrs.  Joseph 
Weber  and  Lew  Field — all  these  appeal 
as  strongly  to  women  as  to  men. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman  is  one  of 
the  few  women  who,  writing  avowedly  for 
her  own  sex,  addresses  us  as  intelligent 
and  reasoning  beings.  Her  subjects  rep- 
resent two  distinct  phases  of  feminine 
interest.  In  The  Home  and  Children  she 
touches  the  domestic  instinct  in  women, 
an  instinct  so  strong  as  to  be  almost  uni- 
versal and  almost  ineradicable.  In  her 
Women  and  Economics  and  Human 
Work  she  treats  of  subjects  not  distinc- 
tively feminine,  but  which  interest  all  in- 
telligent women.  She  never  "writes 
down"  to  her  readers.  She  gives  them 
the  best  she  has,  and  to  this  is  due  the 
stimulating  quality  of  her  work.  To  read 
one  of  her  books  is  to  wish  to  discuss  it, 
for  it  is  the  work  of  a  woman  with  a  mind 
appealing  to  other  women  similarly  en- 
dowed.   There  is  no  "squaw-talk"  here. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  this  "squaw- 
talk"?     Why  is  it  that  the  American 


woman,  lauded  to  the  skies  when  written 
of,  is  addressed  when  written  to  as  about 
on  a  par  mentally  with  a  child  of  twelve  ? 
In  The  Intellectual  Life,  Mr.  Hamerton 
recognises  and  deplores  the  fact  that  men 
often  condescend  intellectually  to  women, 
and  offers  this  excuse:  "We  may  not 
teach,  because  it  is  pedantic,  and  we  may 
not  contradict  because  it  is  rude."  He 
adds:  "I  think  that  the  greatest  misfor- 
tune in  the  intellectual  life  of  women  is 
that  they  do  not  hear  the  truth  from  men," 
and  closes  with  the  words,  "Wherewomen 
have  most  culture  men  are  most  open  and 
sincere." 

While  putting  much  of  the  blame  for 
this  on  men,  Mr.  Hamerton  lays  his  finger 
upon  a  weak  spot  in  the  mental  equipment 
of  most  women.  "It  has  long  been  felt  by 
men  that  if  women  could  be  more  freely 
initiated  into  great  subjects  the  interest 
in  general  conversation  would  be  much  in- 
creased. The  difficulty  appears  to  lie  in 
their  instinctive  habit  of  making  all  ques- 
tions personal  questions,"  and  this  is  why 
men  experience  a  difficulty  in  talking  to 
women  with  the  same  intellectual  frank- 
ness that  they  do  to  men.  I  have  never 
known  an  intelligent  woman  to  deny  or 
resent  the  justice  of  these  criticisms,  the 
reason  being  found  in  the  attitude  of 
the  critic.  Mr.  Hamerton  is  indulging  in 
no  "squaw-talk."  He  is  applying  the 
same  methods  to  his  estimate  of  both 
sexes,  and  women  are  grateful  for  the 
unusual  concession. 

The  Intellectual  Life  was  written  thirty 
years  ago,  and  during  that  time  nothing 
in  our  civilisation  has  changed  more  than 
the  position  of  women.  They  are  better 
educated,  have  a  wider  grasp  of  affairs, 
and  have  entered  business  life  with 
marked  success,  but  the  attitude  of  men 
toward  them  is  ever  the  same, and  "squaw- 
talk,"  at  least  in  literature,  will  probably 
be  our  portion  for  some  time  to  come. 

Mary  K.  Ford. 
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N  his  last  volume  of 
stories,  Mr.  Kipling  has 
a  whimsical  fancy  called 
"wireless,"  quite  as  strik- 
ing as  "They,"  about 
which  so  much  has  been 
said.  The  scene  is  a 
drug-shop  in  a  nameless  town  on  the 
south  coast  of  England.  The  time  is  a 
bitter  cold  night  of  midwinter.  Within 
the  plate-glass  windows  are  three  superb 
glass  jars  in  red,  blue  and  green,  before 
each  of  which  is  placed  low  an  electric 
light.  The  coloured  lights,  thrown  in- 
ward, flush  the  white-tiled  floor  in  gor- 
geous patches,  run  along  nickel  counter 
rails,  and  breaking  upon  mahogany  pan- 
els, turn  them  to  slabs  of  porphyry  and 
malachite.  The  glare  from  the  red  jar 
falls  full  upon  the  portrait  of  a  deep- 
bosomed  girl  in  a  gilt  frame,  who  has 
just  drawn  about  her  neck  a  string  of 
pearls  before  brushing  her  teeth. 

Old  Mr.  Cashell  has  gone  upstairs  to 
bed  with  influenza,  leaving  in  charge  for 
the  night  his  principal  clerk,  one  Mr. 
Shaynor.  This  Mr.  Shaynor  came  from 
the  North  country,  where  his  mother 
once  taught  school.  His  father,  dead 
many  years  ago,  was  a  small  job-master 
of  Kirby  Moors — a  livery-stable  keq>er 
we  should  call  him  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Shaynor  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  con- 
sumption, and  from  time  to  time  coughs 
heavily  as  he  moves  about  the  shop.  Mr. 
Cashell's  nephew,  an  electrician,  has  just 
installed  the  Marconi  apparatus  for  ama- 
teur experiments  in  wireless  electricity. 
A  pole  has  l>ecn  fixed  to  the  roof  of  the 
building,  and  the  young  man  now  sits 
among  the  batteries  in  a  room  behind  the 
dispensary  waiting  to  be  called  up  by 
Poole,  some  miles  distant.  Mr.  Kipling 
has  come  in  to  sec  the  experiments,  and 
being  an  old  friend,  is  permitted  to  roam 
about  freely  behind  the  counters  and  in 
the  rear  room.  He  is,  of  course,  greatly 
interested  in  the  mechanism  of  the  "co- 
herer/' as  the  electrician  calls  it,  that 
reveals  the  wonderful   Hertzian   waves. 


But  as  time  passes  without  a  call  from 
Poole,  Mr.  Kipling  settles  down  by  the 
one  stove  in  the  front  shop  to  pass  the 
night  with  Mr.  Shaynor.  As  they  sit 
there  by  the  fire  sucking  cayenne  pepper 
jujubes  and  menthol  lozenges,  the  con- 
versation turns  to  the  strange  and  ro- 
mantic compounds  that  may  be  made 
from  drugs. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  a  girl  of  seduc- 
tive shape — whose  name  is  afterward 
given  as  Fanny  Brand — enters  and  in- 
sists in  whispers  over  the  counter  that 
John — her  familiar  way  of  addressing 
Mr.  Shaynor — shall  step  out  for  a  short 
walk  with  her  round  by  the  church  of 
St.  Agnes.  After  some  hesitancy  and 
blushing,  the  clerk  goes  out  with  her, 
leaving  Mr.  Kipling  to  look  after  stray 
customers.  In  half  an  hour  Mr.  Shaynor 
returns,  coughing  violently.  Bright  red 
spots  are  clearly  visible  on  the  handker- 
chief that  he  is  pressing  to  his  lips  as  he 
stands  there  on  the  mat  by  the  door.  He 
makes  his  way  to  the  stove  and  falls  into 
a  chair  exhausted.  To  relieve  the  asth- 
matic symptoms,  Mr.  Kipling  sets  alight 
a  benzoin  tablet  or  two  directly  before 
the  flamboyant  portrait  of  the  girl.  The 
clerk  watches  every  detail  of  the  process, 
and  then  his  eyes  become  fixed  on  the 
thin  blue  spirals  as  they  rise  from  the 
incense,  enveloping  and  softening  the 
coarse  features,  which,  it  is  now  ob- 
served, startlingly  resemble  those  of  the 
mysterious  girl  who  entered  and  disap- 
peared with  the  clerk  a  half  hour  ago. 

One  by  one  the  shutters  go  up  in  the 
neighbouring  warehouses;  all  traffic  in 
the  street  ceases,  and  with  its  cessation 
is  now  first  heard  the  sound  of  the  sea 
as  it  breaks  upon  the  beach.  The  odour 
from  burning  benzoin  tablets  as  one  after 
another  is  lighted  mingles  with  miscel- 
laneous scents  from  soaps,  powders  and 
a  variety  of  drugs.  As  the  night  ad- 
vances, the  interior  seems  to  take  on  new 
and  added  brilliancy.  Lights  from  the 
coloured  jars  break  against  knobs  and 
flagons  and  sparklet  bottles  into  all  the 
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hues  of  the  rainbow.  Mr.  Shaynor  there 
by  the  stove,  as  he  draws  over  his  shoul- 
ders a  red,  black  and  yellow  Austrian 
blanket,  resembles  in  the  warring  lights 
the  incarnation  of  a  drugged  moth — a 
''tiger  moth"  he  seemed  to  the  observer. 
Presently  Mr.  Shaynor  takes  out  a  bundle 
of  letters,  looks  them  over,  and  writes 
another,  with  a  glance  now  and  then  at 
the  portrait,  stamps  the  envelope,  drops 
it  into  a  secret  drawer  and  resumes  his 
seat. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Kipling  rum- 
mages about  in  hidden  places  of  the  glit- 
tering shop  and  compounds  for  him  a 
wildish  drink  of  chloric  ether  and  dilute 
alcohol,  spiced  with  ginger  and  carda- 
mom. Mr.  Shaynor  drains  the  glass  and 
immediately  falls  into  a  sort  of  trance, 
with  eyes  awake  and  set  intently  once 
more  on  the  deep-bosomed  girl  simpering 
over  her  pearls.  In  a  moment  he  rises, 
his  lips  begin  to  move,  and  then  after, 
difficulties  come  the  words,  "And  threw 
— and  threw — and  threw,"  completed  in 
another  effort  to  "And  threw  warm  gules 
on  Madeline's  young  breast."  Finally 
follow  long  passages  in  verse  and  prose, 
forming,  we  arc  to  suppose,  the  first  draft 
of  Keats's  Eve  of  St.  Agnes. 

For  some  moments  the  Morse  instru- 
ment in  the  rear  room  has  been  ticking 
furiously.  Two  men-o'-war  off  the  Isle 
of  Wight  are  trying  to  work  Marconi 
signals,  but  as  the  receivers  are  defective 
all  their  messages  are  being  taken  in  by 
young  Mr.  Cashell,  whose  apparatus  is  in 
perfect  order.  At  last  Poole  is  heard 
clear  as  a  bell,  and  the  keys  again  rattle 
merrily. 

This  is  the  story  and  some  of  the  phras- 
ing. Mr.  Kipling,  it  is  quite  evident,  has 
been  dipping  into  some  of  the  many 
recent  literary  studies  that  claim  to  ac- 
count scientifically  for  this  or  that  poet 
or  novelist.  Every  man  of  letters,  we  all 
know,  is  explained  nowadays  by  the 
writers  who  have  come  and  gone  before 
him.  He  collaborates,  as  it  were,  with  his 
defunct  predecessors.  The  question  of 
indebtedness,  says  some  one,  is  only  a 
question  of  chronology.  Cervantes,  it 
used  to  be  thought,  was  the  creator  of 
Don  Quixote.  It  is  now  claimed  that 
the  idea  of  a  knight  made  mad  by  ro- 
mances of  chivalry  must  be  set  to  the 


credit  of  an  obscure  Italian  writer,  whom 
the  Spaniard  surely  read  when  he  was 
in  Italy.  Coleridge  styled  Shakespeare 
"the  myriad-minded."  Shakespeare  was 
myriad-minded,  it  is  still  admitted,  but 
only  because  he  was  an  "instinctive  imi- 
tator." Marlowe,  Kyd,  Jonson,  Fletcher, 
and  a  half-dozen  others  set  fashions  that 
the  great  imitator  followed  and  then 
dropped,  one  after  another.  Hence  his 
versatility.  Not  many  of  his  finest  pas- 
sages, Mr.  Churton  Collins  points  out, 
are  really  his  own.  "Night's  candles  are 
burnt  out"  may  be,  it  is  said,  "an  adapta- 
tion" of  Sophocles's  "When  evening 
lamps  were  no  longer  burning,"  and 
"Grim-visag'd  war  hath  smoothed  his 
wrinkled  front"  looks,  according  to  that 
same  authority,  like  "a  mistranslation"  of 
another  line  of  Sophocles.  Now  Mr.  Kip- 
ling comes  along  and  asks  whether  two 
writers  may  not,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  led  to  precisely  the  same 
theme  and  to  the  same  treatment  of  it, 
even  to  the  very  phrase  in  some  places. 
Take  the  hypothetical  instance  in  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Collins  and  critics  of  tliat 
kind,  were  they  to  consider  the  matter 
seriously,  would  say  that  Shaynor  must 
have  read  Keats  at  some  time.  The 
chloric  ether  doubtless  accounts  for  the 
curious  feat  of  memory.  But  there  are 
serious  obstacles  to  this  easy  solution  of 
the  problem.  Throughout  the  scene 
Shaynor  did  not  appear  like  one  recalling 
an  old  poem ;  he  behaved  like  a  man 
speaking  and  writing  what  was  for  him 
an  original  poem,  labouring  hard  from 
imperfect  up  to  perfect  utterance,  just  as 
the  manuscript  of  Hyperion,  published 
the  other  day,  shows  that  Keats  himself 
must  have  done.  In  addition  to  this, 
it  was  brought  out  in  the  conversation 
that  followed  the  strange  performance 
that  Shaynor  had  never  read  Keats,  never 
heard  of  him,  in  fact,  so  far  as  he  could 
remember. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  take  the  drug-clerk 
at  his  word,  we  are  thrown  back,  says 
Mr.  Kipling  playfully,  upon  the  law  that 
"like  causes  must  beget  like  results." 
Take  a  young  man  of  the  Keats  tempera- 
ment, add  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis, 
place  him  in  a  brilliantly  lighted  drug- 
shop  before  the  portrait  of  Fanny 
Brawne,  not  forgetting  the  January  night 
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or  the  sound  of  the  sea,  and  another  Eve 
of  St.  Agnes  may  be  evoked  from  "the 
stream  of  subconscious  thought  common 
to  all  mankind."  It  is  all  like  the  current 
of  electricity  induced  by  the  Hertzian 
waves. 

Has  anything  resembling  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's fancy  ever  actually  occurred  in 
literature?  I  will  drop  Shakespeare  and 
Cervantes  as  too  far  distant  and  consider 
writers  nearer  at  hand.  One  of  the 
phrases  that  once  fell  most  frequently 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Kipling  himself  was 
"That's  another  story."  It  has  come  into 
our  every-day  speech,  where  it  is  heard 
as  often  as  Mr.  Shaw's  "You  never  can 
tell."  Few  novel  readers,  even  among 
the  most  erudite,  are  aware,  I  dare  say, 
that  the  phrase  is  also  Sterne's.  It  is  a 
remark  that  the  elder  Shandy  made  when 
interrupted  in  his  discourse  by  the  in- 
quiring Dr.  Slop.  Did  Mr.  Kipling  steal 
— "convey"  the  wire  calls  it — the  happy 
phrase  from  Sterne  ?  Or  is  it  a  narrative 
device  that  came  to  each  independently? 
Mr.  Kipling  is  the  only  man  who  can 
answer  that  question.  No  scene  in 
Thackeray  has  been  the  occasion  of  more 
tears  than  the  death  of  Colonel  New- 
come.  But  men  who  read  Cooper  in  their 
youth  may  remember  that  the  scene  has  a 
close  parallel  in  the  death  of  Leather- 
stocking.  Substitute  Christ's  Hospital 
for  Cooper's  background  of  forest  and 
prairie,  and  for  "Here"  the  more  learned 
"Adsum,"  and  you  have  something  like 
Thackeray.  Did  the  author  of  the  New- 
comes  consciously  or  unconsciously  lift  a 
great  incident  from  the  American  ro- 
mancer? Or  are  the  resemblances  purely 
accidental?  Thackeray,  as  we  all  know, 
read,  admired  and  burlesqued  Cooper. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  death  of  Colonel 
Newcome  is  in  so  perfect  harmony  with 
his  entire  character  that  it  is  difficult  to 
think  of  it  as  derived  from  some  extrane- 
ous source.  A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  wrote  a  clever  story  in  which 
a  portrait  reveals,  or  threatens  to  reveal, 
a  disagreeable  relationship  between  the 
lovers  just  as  they  are  about  to  be  mar- 
ried. They  were,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
born  of  the  same  father,  but  of  different 
mothers ;  and  the  portrait  was  that  of  the 
common  father  and  a  young  woman 
whom  he  once  abandoned  with  her  male 


child.  A  similar  portrait  also  figured 
largely  in  an  old  sentimental  novel  by 
Mrs.  Rowson,  called  Charlotte's  Daugh- 
ter, a  sequel  to  the  once  famous  Charlotte 
Temple,  over  which  our  great-grand- 
mothers broke  their  hearts.  Charlotte's 
Daughter,  however,  was  a  posthumous 
novel  which  came  too  late  for  a  large  cir- 
culation. Has  a  stray  copy  of  this  story 
found  its  way  to  the  library  of  Mr. 
Morris?  Or  was  the  portrait  his  own 
invention  ?  Let  us  sink  a  few  pegs  lower. 
In  one  of  the  stories  of  Mr.  Stewart  Ed- 
ward White,  a  small  boy  on  the  way  to 
Canada  with  his  father  and  mother 
dreams  as  he  lies  in  his  sleeper  at  night 
of  the  long  trail.  At  that  moment  the 
engine  slows  up  on  account  of  the  slip- 
pery rails  on  a  steep  grade,  and  the  boy 
walks  off  the  train  in  his  sleep,  thinking 
that  he  is  really  on  the  long  trail.  The 
year  thereafter  some  one  else  wrote  a 
short  story — a  true  narrative  it  professed 
to  be — in  which  a  young  college  girl  is 
travelling  West  under  like  circumstances 
and  dreaming  of  a  collision.  At  that 
moment  the  train  slows  up  to  let  off  a 
band  of  concealed  train  robbers,  and  the 
girl  likewise  steps  off  in  her  sleep.  This 
last  tale  bears  the  name  of  a  woman. 

And  that  fact  serves  to  recall  two  great 
novels  running  on  exactly  the  same  motif. 
In  some  or  in  all  of  the  examples  I  have 
so  far  cited  of  similar  incident  or  phrase, 
the  likelihood  of  direct  appropriation  may 
be  admitted  if  you  like.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  two  great  novels  we  must  almost 
rule  out  the  possibility  of  any  influence 
of  the  one  writer  upon  the  other.  George 
Eliot  would  no  doubt  have  been  startled 
had  some  Mr.  Collins  of  her  day  charged 
her  with  adapting  Silas  Marner  from  a 
certain  Continental  novelist.  For  she 
herself  thought — if  we  may  assume  the 
truthfulness  of  this  woman  otherwise 
known  for  the  strictest  rectitude — she 
herself  thought  that  SUas  Marner  grew 
out  of  her  own  observations  as  a  War- 
wickshire girl.  "It  came  to  me,"  she 
wrote  to  John  Blackwood,  "first  of  all 
quite  suddenly,  as  a  sort  of  legendary 
tale,  suggested  by  my  recollection  of  hav- 
ing once,  in  early  childhood,  seen  a  linen- 
weaver  with  a  bag  on  his  back."  The 
idea  of  it  took  full  possession  of  her  im- 
agination, she  goes  on  to  say  in  the  more 
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intimate  journal  she  was  then  keeping, 
and  compelled  her  to  drop  all  other  work 
till  the  tale  unfolded  to  the  end.  Despite 
this  account  of  her  inspiration,  George 
Eliot  had  been  anticipated  in  the  main 
outline  of  her  story  by  a  Polish  tale 
known  in  English  translation  as  Jermola 
the  Potter.  Its  author  was  Joseph  Ig- 
natius Kraszewski,  who  played  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  Polish  letters  midway 
in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Kraszewski's  remarkable  story  has  its 
background  in  the  peasant  life  of  Vol- 
hynia,  a  land  remote  and  almost  lost  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Jermola  is  a  little 
weazened  old  man  somewhat  past  sixty, 
who  has  been  living  a  solitary  life  for 
twenty  years  in  a  ruined  hut  near  a 
clump  of  oaks  and  pines,  apart  from  a 
small  village.  One  evening  while  at 
prayers  he  hears  a  strange  cry,  which  he 
follows  to  the  roots  of  one  of  the  great 
oaks,  where  he  discovers  a  male  child 
wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes ;  and  lying 
by  it  is  a  bag  of  gold.  The  poor  peasant 
takes  in  the  child,  and  insists  upon  bring- 
ing him  up,  despite  the  ridicule  and  pro- 
tests of  the  villagers  who  come  flocking 
to  see  the  foundling.  The  presence  of 
the  little  boy — Radionek  they  called  him 
— makes  another  man  of  the  old  recluse. 
Instead  of  dreaming  of  the  past  and 
awaiting  death  with  impatience,  he  now 
becomes  absorbed  in  the  present ;  he  feels 
himself  blest  and  very  happy ;  for  his  life 
is  now  moulded  to  a  definite  purpose.  He 
goes  to  a  distant  village  to  learn  the  pot- 
ter's trade,  and  afterwards  builds  a  kiln 
by  his  hut,  where  for  years  he  turns  out 
beautiful  wares.  Twelve  years  it  is,  I 
think,  before  a  gentleman  and  lady  of 
rank  come  and  claim  the  child,  whom 
they  had  exposed  in  order  to  conceal  a 
secret  marriage.  The  boy  and  his  foster- 
father  are  for  a  short  time  separated,  but 
they  eventually  meet  again  and  flee  to- 
gether to  the  woods  and  marshes,  where 
occurs  a  dreadful  tragedy.  Radionek  dies 
of  fever.  Jermola,  straining  the  dead 
form  to  his  bosom,  utters  a  great  sorrow- 
ful cry,  and  then  flees  like  a  madman  into 
the  depths  of  the  forest. 

This  Polish  tale  was  published  in  1857. 
Silas  Marner  followed  in  1861.  George 
Eliot  of  course  knew  no  Polish ;  and  the 
translations  of  Jermola  into  French,  Ger- 


man, and  at  length  into  English,  all  came, 
according  to  the  biographical  dictionaries, 
some  years  after  1861.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  that  George  Eliot  read  a  French 
or  German  version  unrecorded  by  dic- 
tionary-makers, who  leave  unrecorded 
many  things.  Just  a  suspicion  of  this  is  no 
doubt  unavoidable,  for  the  tales  have  so 
much  in  common.  Not  only  are  the  main 
themes  alike,  but  resemblances  extend  to 
details.  Most  of  the  characters,  too,  that 
help  the  tale  move  along  correspond  pre- 
cisely. In  place  of  Mrs.  Winthrop,  for 
example,  who  acts  as  adviser  to  Silas 
Marner,  there  is  a  widow  Harasym  who 
helps  Jermola  in  the  management  of  Radi- 
onek. Both  novelists  also  describe  de- 
lightfully the  background  of  village  life. 
The  Rainbow  Inn,  a  reader  will  at  once 
notice,  has  its  double  in  the  inn  of  the 
Polish  village  where  gather  the  wiseacres 
of  the  neighbourhood.  If  we  accept  the 
hypothesis  that  George  Eliot  never  read 
the  Polish  author,  we  have  here  the  most 
extraordinary  coincidence  in  recent  lit- 
erary history. 

And  we  are  bound,  it  now  seems  to  me, 
to  accept  this  hypothesis.  Chance  put  in 
the  way  of  both  novelists  the  same  theme. 
Kraszewski,  it  is  said  in  the  concluding 
paragraphs  of  his  story,  had  often  seen 
a  bent  and  decrepit  peasant  standing  on 
a  Sunday  by  the  door  of  a  little  Volhynian 
church  and  holding  an  old  doll  in  his  arms, 
which  he  continually  rocked  and  caressed 
as  if  it  were  really  his  darling  child  that 
lay  buried  beneath  the  leaves  by  the  pink 
and  white  thorn  a  few  steps  away.  The 
attention  of  George  Eliot  was  likewise 
many  times  drawn  toward  a  pallid 
weaver,  as  he  shuffled  along  the  highwa) 
by  Griff  House  in  the  evening  twilight. 
Out  of  these  striking  incidents  that  con- 
tinued to  haunt  their  memories  in  after 
times,  the  novelists  built  up  their  respec- 
tive legends.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary 
to  ask  at  this  point  why  both  writers 
should  have  taken  as  leading  motif  the 
winning  back  of  a  lost  soul;  for  the 
motif  is  implicit  in  the  very  character  of 
the  solitary.  A  man  loses  his  soul  when 
he  severs  himself  from  all  human  rela- 
tions. He  may  regain  his  soul  only  by 
a  reawakening  of  the  primitive  affections. 
Kraszewski  and  George  Eliot  would  in- 
deed have  been  dull,  had  they  not  known 
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and  felt  this  in  common  with  all  intelli- 
gent mankind.  Besides  the  same  motif, 
we  should  expect  from  the  two  novelists 
many  similarities  of  detail,  for  they  both 
belonged  to  the  realistic  school  of  fiction, 
the  primary  aim  of  which  has  always  been 
to  correlate  art  with  nature.  Both  novel- 
ists, it  might  be  guessed  in  advance, 
would  elaborate  to  minuteness  a  setting  in 
humble  life.  Both  would  surely  sec  that 
a  steady  matron  is  necessary  to  give  ad- 
vice to  a  recluse  who  undertakes  to  rear 
a  child.  And  there  is  really  but  one  proba- 
ble explanation  for  the  appearance  of  a 
waif  by  a  peasant's  cottage. 

Much  alike  as  the  two  novels  are,  they 
differ  in  just  those  respects  that  would 
be  natural  on  the  supposition  that  the  one 
was  written  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
other.  The  Warwickshire  recluse  should 
be  a  weaver  and  the  Volhynian  should 
be  a  potter.  And  so  it  is.  The  man 
should  make  the  child  a  boy ;  the  woman 
should  make  it  a  girl.  And  so  it  is.  Kras- 
zewski,  a  rather  careless  writer,  rushes 
'  straight  on  with  his  narrative  with  no 
attention  to  nice  adjustment  of  the  plot- 
elements.     The  story  of  the  gentleman 


and  lady  who  abandoned  their  child,  for 
example,  little  interests  him,  for  his  mind 
is  on  the  main  theme.  On  the  other  hand, 
George  Eliot  develops  her  sub-plot  to 
the  point  where  it  becomes  at  times  quite 
as  interesting  as  the  weaver  and  his  gold, 
and  then  unites  her  two  threads  in  a 
carefully  prepared  climax.  Again,  Kras- 
zewski's  recluse,  as  he  saw  and  knew  him, 
was  a  madman;  and  so  the  novelist 
moulded  his  story  with  madness  in  view 
as  the  tragic  issue.  The  recluse  that 
George  Eliot  saw  but  did  not  know,  was 
to  her  merely  an  overworked  old  man, 
and  she  had  to  divine  the  issue  to  the 
situation  she  imagined.  She  worked  as 
a  philosopher  and  ]>erhaps  did  not  quite 
hit  upon  the  truth.  She  indeed  saw  that 
the  end  would  likely  be  madness,  and 
then  saved  her  solitary  by  psychological 
subtleties  rather  more  clever  than  con- 
vincing. 

In  literature  as  elsewhere,  similar 
causes — to  modify  Kipling's  phrase — 
work  similar  results.  If  the  receivers  are 
in  perfect  order  the  Hertzian  waves 
should  have  the  same  message  for  us  all. 
Wilbur  L.  Cross. 
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AST  month  when  we 
expressed  a  vague  hope 
that  we  might  receive 
some  sort  of  brevet  mil- 
itary rank,  we  were 
merely  indulging  in  a 
I  dreamy  mood;  yet  al- 
ready, four  faithful  friends  of  the  Let- 
ter Box  have  made  our  dreams  come 
true.  As  fast  as  the  mails  could  bear 
them  to  us,  came  missives  addressing  us 
now  as  Colonel,  and  now  as  General.  We 
think  a  good  deal  of  these  letters.  We 
carry  them  around  with  us,  and  from 
time  to  time  during  the  day  take  furtive 
looks  at  them  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
there.  We  showed  two  of  them  to  the 
Junior  Editor;  but  for  some  reason  or 
other  he  only  sniffed  unsympathetically ; 
and  a  little  while  after,  we  heard  him 
telling  somebody  in  the  next  room  that 
it  was  uall  foolishness."  The  trouble 
with  the  Junior  Editor  is  that  he  is  suf- 
fering from  debility  of  the  imagination. 
When  we  come  back  from  our  vacation 
we  trust  that  he  will  see  the  propriety 
of  receiving  us  each  morning  with  the 
regulation  military  salute. 

A  certain  embarrassment  arose  in  our 
mind  at  first  with  regard  to  this  matter 
of  military  rank.  The  question  is.  arp 
we  a  Colonel  or  a  General  ?  Two  of  the 
letters  gave  us  the  former  title  and  two 
of  them  the  latter;  so  it  seemed,  on  the 
face  of  it,  to  be  an  even  thing.  But  we 
have  settled  the  matter  now.  The  two 
letters  which  commissioned  us  as  Gen- 
eral were  written  from  the  South,  a  part 
of  our  common  country  of  which  the 
people  have  a  proscriptivc  right  to  be- 
stow both  military  and  legal  titles. 
Therefore,  we  desire  to  announce  right 
here  that  our  proper  style  hereafter  is 
"General." 

Maybe  our  other  readers  would  like  to 
see  these  letters.  The  first  is  from  a  gen- 
tleman in  New  Orleans,  connected  with 
the  Times-Democrat.    He  writes : 

"General:  I  have  derived  so  much  pleasure 
from  the  perusal  of  The  Bookman  that  I  feel 


I  ought  to  bestow  a  little  on  you  in  return, 
particularly  when  it  may  be  so  easily  given. 
I  hope  you  won't  ascribe  this  to  'the  Southern 
lack  of  humour.' 

"Yours,  with  deep  respect, 

"J.  W.  B." 

We  consider  that  a  very  proper  let- 
ter. The  next  is  written  from  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina.     It  runs: 

"Dear  General:  Having  read  the  Letter 
Box  assiduously  for  seven  years,  I  agree  that 
you  ought  to  have  the  title  of  General  for 
your  general  cussed ncss. 

"Ephraim." 

Probably  Ephraim  is  all  right ;  but 
after  meditating  on  his  letter,  we  cannot 
feel  altogether  certain  that  he  is  really 
and  truly  a  good  man. 

From  Canon  City,  Colorado,  comes  a 
pretty  little  note,  unsigned,  but  written 
in  the  most  exquisite  feminine  chirog- 
raphy.     It  says: 

"My  Dear  Colonel:  Who  could  resist  such 
an  appeal?    Bon  voyage  and  a  safe  return." 

Now  we  think  that  is  rather  nice. 
Finally,  a  post-card  from  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  bears  the  following  words : 

"Dear  Colonel:  Now  please  where  will  you 
pass  that  beatific  summer? 

"Tom  O." 

In  Arcady,  of  course;  and  as  we  take 
our  leave,  we  waft  to  all  our  readers  a 
wish  that  each  may  also  have  an  Arcady, 
especially  the  Faithful  Four.  Were  they 
not  so  scattered  and  so  hopelessly  re- 
mote, we  should  invite  them  to  a  little 
farewell  dinner,  at  which  we  should  dis- 
course to  them  upon  the  art  of  war,  and 
other  softer  and  more  seasonable  themes. 
While  we  are  absent  we  shall  think  of 
them  each  day;  but  we  shall  still  be 
troubled  by  the  thought  that  in  all  prob- 
ability Ephraim  is  not  really  a  good 
man. 
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DIB  MALEREIEN  DER  KATAKOMBEN  ROMS. 
By  Joseph  Wilpert.  Herdersche  Verlagahandlung. 
Freiburg  im  Breisgan. 

The  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  re- 
nowned for  great  achievements  in  departments 
of  study  closely  related  to  the  history  of  Rome. 
This  is  true  in  particular  of  Epigraphy  and 
Christian  Archaeology.  While  Mommsen  was 
laying  the  foundation  for  the  great  Corpus  of 
Latin  inscriptions,  which  he  fortunately  lived 
to  see  an  accomplished  fact,  de  Rossi  was 
studying  with  scientific  spirit  the  Christian 
antiquities  of  Rome  and  preparing  the  Roma 
Sottcranea,  his  great  work  on  the  monuments 
of  the  early  church.  These  scholars  lived  not 
to  themselves  alone,  but  passed  on  the  torch  to 
most  worthy  successors.  De  Rossi  was  followed 
by  his  brother  Michel  and  by  Armellini  and 
Stevenson,  and  finally  by  the  author  of  Ali- 
ments d' Arch&ologic  ChriHenne.  These  schol- 
ars planned  to  continue  De  Rossi's  work,  and 
also  arranged  for  an  exhaustive  study  in  con- 
nection therewith  of  the  frescoes  of  the 
Roman  catacombs.  In  1897  the  Papal  Commis- 
sion on  Excavations  selected  Monsignor  Joseph 
Wilpert,  who  also  traces  his  inspiration  to  de 
Rossi,  as  the  scholar  adapted  to  perform  this 
great  task,  and  resolved  to  recognise  the  work 
upon  which  he  was  already  engaged  as  the  pre- 
liminary part  of  the  undertaking.  Mgr.  Wil- 
pert is  without  question  the  first  scholar  in  this 
subject  of  Christian  Art  of  the  Catacombs.  He 
has  had  the  advantage  of  direct  contact 
with  the  monuments  and  has  given  long  and 
devoted  study  to  Christian  antiquities.  Since 
1889  he  has  published  from  time  to  time  mono- 
graphs on  special  topics  which  arc  the  most 
thorough,  and  at  the  same  time  most  explicit 
and  helpful  of  any  yet  produced.  His  great 
success  in  reproducing  the  frescoes  by  means 
of  photography  was  also  remarkable.  With 
such  an  equipment  Mgr.  Wilpert  entered  upon 
the  preparation  of  the  great  work  which  has 
just  been  completed,  and  which  may  be  declared 
the  final  work  on  the  subject. 

Hitherto  the  student  has  been  compelled  to 
rely  upon  Garrucci's  Storia  dell  'Arte  Cristiana, 
which  covers  the  entire  field  of  early  Christian 
pictorial  art,  but  is  unsatisfactory,  as  the  fig- 
tires  are  in  black  and  white  and  simply  in  out- 
line.    The  plan  of  the  book  implies  the  ex- 


haustive study  of  the  frescoes  of  the  catacombs 
with  a  complete  set  of  reproductions.    There 
are  two  volumes,  of  which  the  first  contains 
the  text  illustrated  by  54  pictures,  the  second  is 
made  up  entirely  of  plates  to  the  number  of 
267,  many  of  them  in  colours.    The  subject  falls 
naturally  into  two  portions,  and  the  text  is 
therefore  arranged  in  two  parts.    The  first  con- 
tains those  details   which   are  essential  to  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  paintings ;  the  second 
treats  of  the  contents  of  the  pictures.    The  de- 
ductions made  by  the  author  are  based  on  a 
study  of  two  hundred  paintings,  of  which  more 
than  one-third  are  published  for  the  first  time 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Mgr.  Wilpert  that  although 
the  number  of  monuments  may  be  increased 
by  new  discoveries  yet  there  will  be  little,  if 
any,  change  in  these  deductions  as  to  Christian 
art  of  the  early  centuries.    In  the  second  vol- 
ume the  author  has  placed  the  plates  arranged 
in   the   chronological    order,    which    indicates 
most  clearly  the  gradual  development  of  Chris- 
tian art.    Whenever  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  condition  of  the  frescoes  justify, 
the  reproductions  are  made  in  colour,  and  special 
details  have  been  photographed  if  the  author 
desired  to  bring  out  clearly  the  technique.     It 
is  our  author's  opinion  that  the  paintings  in  the 
catacombs  are  frescoes,  and  he  shuts  out  en- 
tirely the  suggestion  as  to  painting  in  distemper 
or  as  to  encaustic  work.     While  objecting  to 
the  contemptuous  silence  with  which  Brunn  in 
his  Gcschichtc  dcr  Gricchisehen  Kiinstlcr  has 
passed   over   early    Christian   art,    Mgr.    Wil- 
pert recognises  with  scientific  impartiality  that 
its  importance  rests  upon  the  place  it  holds  in 
the  general   history  of  art,   forming  the  link 
between  the  wall  paintings  of  Herculancum  and 
Pompeii  and  the  art  of  later  centuries.     At- 
tention is  also  drawn  to  the  fact  that  Roman- 
pagan  wall  painting  is  decorative,  while  in  the 
Christian  art  of  the  catacombs  the  idea  of  orna- 
mentation is  subordinated  to  giving  pictorial 
expression  to  cherished  beliefs.     Finally  it  is 
interesting  to  note  how  the  scholar  dates  these 
catacomb  paintings.     The  data  for  dating  are 
obtained  from  the  place  of  discovery,  the  char- 
acter of  the  stucco,  the  nature  of  the  represen- 
tation and  the  details  of  the  dress  of  the  fig- 
ures. 

James  C.  Egbert 
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The  interest  felt  in  Dr.  Gren fell's  heroic 
work  among  the  deep-sea  fishermen  of  Labra- 
dor and  Newfoundland  is  well  sustained  by  this 
enthusiastic  little  sketch  of  Mr.  Duncan's.  No 
worthier  philanthropic  call  has  ever  sounded 
than  that  which  comes  from  these  bleak  and 
inhospitable  shores,  where  so  many  honest 
toilers  have  been  forced  to  fight  for  the  barest 
livelihood  against  overwhelming  odds.  Mor- 
ally, mentally,  physically  and  financially  the 
condition  of  these  people  has  been  incredibly 
low  in  view  of  their  close  proximity  to  good 
government  and  the  highest  civilisation.  They 
have  been  made  the  victims  of  mercantile 
greed  and  oppression  to  such  an  extent  that 
though  they  labour  unceasingly,  in  summer  at 
the  fisheries,  in  winter  hunting,  trapping  and 
boat-building,  they  continue  in  constant  terror 
of  starvation,  and  live  and  die  in  debt.  They 
are  a  rugged  race,  inured  to  hardship,  but 
"accidents  will  happen,"  and  when  exiled  with 
the  fleet  for  the  long  fishing  season  or  cut  off 
on  shore  from  all  communication  with  the 
outer  world  by  the  winter  snows,  they  Have 
had  to  work  out  their  own  medical  cures  by 
charms,  spells  and  incantations,  quack  reme- 
dies or  rude  common  sense.  Their  ambition 
begins  and  ends  in  the  desire  for  a  large 
enough  catch  of  fish  to  supply  their  winter 
necessities;  their  needs  are  few  and  their  dis- 
positions brave  and  cheerful.  But,  owing  to 
the  barrenness  of  the  soil,  the  scarcity  of  live- 
stock and  the  exorbitant  price  of  all  supplies. 
they  seldom  escape  the  pinch  of  cold  and 
hunger,  and  the  story  of  their  sufferings  is 
harrowing  in  the  extreme. 

To  these  desolate  waters  sailed  the  devoted. 


efficient  and  indefatigable  Dr.  Grenfell,  of  the 
Royal  National  Mission  to  Deep-Sea  Fisher- 
men, at  once  spiritual  and  medical  adviser, 
master-mariner,  magistrate  and  business  di- 
rector, to  "help  the  folk  help  themselves,"  as 
he  expressed  it, — "the  prophet  and  champion, 
indeed,  of  a  people:  and  a  man  very  much  in 
love  with  life,"  according  to  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr. 
Duncan  further  explains:  "The  immediate  in- 
spiration of  thjs  work  was  the  sermon  preached 
in  East  London  by  D.  L.  Moody.  Later  in 
life— indeed,  soon  before  the  great  evangel- 
ist's death— Dr.  Grenfell  thanked  him  for  that 
sermon.  'And  what  have  you  been  doing 
since?'  was  Mr.  Moody's  prompt  and  search- 
ing question."  Dr.  Grenfell  has  been  doing 
this:  For  thirteen  years  he  has  been  healing, 
educating,  inspiring  the  inhabitants  of  the 
frozen  North,  for  two  thousand  miles  up  and 
down  the  "worst  coast  in  the  world,"  going 
by  the  various  mission  hospital  ships  in  sum- 
mer, by  dog-sled  over  the  snow  in  winter;  he 
has  established  hospitals,  organised  co-opera- 
tive stores,  where  the  fishermen  are  paid 
fairly  in  cash  for  their  fish,  instead  of,  as 
heretofore,  being  obliged  to  accept  an  unjust 
equivalent  in  high-priced  provisions ;  he  has 
built  a  lumber  mill,  as  a  means  of  opening 
up  new  industries,  and  filled  hearts  with  love 
for  God  that  up  to  this  time  had  trembled  with 
superstitious  awe  and  fear  only. 

Dr.  Grenfell  has  recently  lectured  in  New 
York  and  Boston  for  the  benefit  of  his  many 
splendid  enterprises,  and  has  also  undertaken 
a  Canadian  tour  of  addresses  pending  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice  floes,  which  will  permit 
him  to  embark  once  again  on  his  errands  of 
mercy  and  healing. 

C.  W.  A. 
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LANGBARROW  HALL.    By  Theodora  Wilson  Wil- 
son.   New  York :  D.  Appleton  and  Company.   $1.50. 

This  is  a  good  book  gone  wrong.  How  piti- 
ful to  follow  the  degeneration  of  a  promising 
story,  and  what  genuine  pleasure  might  not 
the  author  have  given  us  with  her  graphic 
sketch  of  high  and  low  English  country  life, 
her  charming  glimpses  of  Westmoreland  scen- 
ery, clever  dialogue  and  seemingly  first-hand 
knowledge  of  local  colour,  had  she  been  con- 
tent to  keep  cheerful  and  cultivate  her  own 
sense  of  humour  instead  of  our  sense  of  the 
ridiculous.  We  do  most  sincerely  object  to 
such  depths  of  gloom  in  a  book-world  as  full 
of  sunshine  as  hers  might  have  been,  and 
protest  against  having  so  many  perfectly  good 
situations  spoiled.  The  undercurrent  of  hints, 
omens  and  premonitions  swells  to  such  pro- 
portions, before  we  are  half  through,  that  a 
happy  ending  appears,  really,  to  be  the  only 
artistic  way  out  of  the  trouble.  We  are 
neither  morbid  nor  superstitious,  and  so  never 
fear  the  worst  until  we  have  to;  certainly  we 
are  not  going  to  begin  to  get  worked  up  in 
the  very  first  chapters.  And  as  we  progress, 
we  can't  help  feeling  all  the  time  that  there 
is  no  earthly  reason  why  the  lovers  should 
not  marry  and  "live  happy  ever  after."  Is 
it  not  enough  that  their  respective  fathers  per- 
ished miserably,  that  jealousy  in  its  most  viru- 
lent form  besets  them  in  the  person  of  the 
hero's  fury  of  a  sister,  that  wrong  and  op- 
pression flourish  tin  rebuked?  Rut  no,  one 
must  sink  from  life  forever  in  a  quicksand, 
under  the  agonised  eyes  of  the  other,  while 
poetic  justice  is  promptly  meted  out  to  the 
aforesaid  neurotic  sister  as  the  responsible 
party.  She,  too,  not  only  loses  her  betrothed 
immediately  after,  but  is  both  figuratively  and 
literally  stuck  in  a  bog  to  boot.  What  an 
anti-climax ! 

So,  we  reiterate,  Langbarrow  Hall  shows  a 
grievous  lack  of  humour — possibly  also  of  ex- 
perience. We  do  not  think,  for  instance,  that : 
"He  was  tall  and  well  formed,  with  a  grand 
back,"  the  encomium  of  a  mature  mind,  how- 
ever melancholy,  and  there  are  other  callow 
little  sentiments  and  enthusiasms  to  l>ear  out 
our  sinister  suspicions.  Again,  if  the  book  is 
so  emphatically  sacred  "To  the  Memory  of 
H.  G."  as  to  record  some  of  his  "actual  say- 
ings," why  is  his  mouthpiece  kept  waiting  till 
the  last  for  an  introduction,  when,  as  if  by  a 


happy  afterthought,  he  is  made  hastily  to  con- 
vert the  hero  before  he  dies?  This  seems 
hardly  complimentary. 

But  such  great  care  and  thought  have  evi- 
dently been  given  to  the  development  of  the 
other  characters,  and  there  are  so  many  in- 
stances of  subtle  appreciation  and  fine  feeling 
that,  in  spite  of  the  marked  inequality  of 
style  and  general  lack  of  balance  and  cohe- 
sion in  the  book,  the  strong  impression  of  its 
virility  remains, — the  sense  of  unexptoited 
riches,  the  promise  of  much  better  things  to 
come. 

G.  IV.  A. 

THE    FUGITIVE    BLACKSMITH       By  Charles  D. 
Stewart.    New  York  :  The  Century  Co. 

This  is  a  story  within  a  story,  unfolding, 
however,  more  like  the  shamrock  than  the 
rose;  for  the  tramp  Stumpy  tells  it  to  Irish 
Finerty,  night  keeper  of  the  sand-house  and 
coal-shutes  in  the  Memphis  railroad  yards,  and 
by  the  time  Finerty  is  done  with  it  we  feel  that 
we  have  been  brought  very  close  to  Hibernia 
indeed. 

Finerty  was  "called  foreman,  although,  as  he 
explained,  *I  do  all  th'  worruk  mesilf.'  "  But 
he  did  not,  as  might  be  supposed  from  this 
commentary,  object  to  work.  On  the  contrary, 
he  was  quite  a  model  of  prompt  and  efficient 
industry,  checking  Stumpy,  even  when  at  a 
climax  of  his  absorbing  narration,  to  go  and 
coal  his  engines,  his  favourite  war-cry  on  these 
occasions  being:  "I  have  me  worruk  to  do." 
His  good  wife  agreed  with  him,  after  her  own 
peculiar  fashion,  convinced  that  "People  must 
be  havin'  those  that  belave  in  thim ;  't  is  that 
weemen  are  for — an'  worrukin'."  Our  own 
experience  with  this  "worrukin*  "  of  her  sister- 
hood has  not  been  such  as  to  impress  us  pro- 
foundly with  that  thoroughness  with  which  the 
author  invests  Mrs.  Finerty.  Our  tin  pails  do 
not  shine  continuously,  our  other  utensils  are 
never  in  their  "proper  place,"  unless  we  put 
them  there,  nor,  when  "there  is  little  else  for 
her  to  scrub  and  scour,"  have  we  as  yet  noted 
any  desire  on  any  factotum's  part  to  "go  over 
.  .  .  the  more  often  and  with  added  particu- 
larity" things  which  by  any  stretch  of  the  im- 
agination can  be  considered  already  clean.  We 
never  waste  time  this  way  in  our  kitchen, 
or  are  so  foolish  as  to  hunt  for  trouble.  Per- 
haps it  is  different  when  the  daughters  of  Erin 
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keep  house  for  love  instead  of  money.  Yet 
even  then  we  are  still  inclined  to  be  sceptical, 
recalling  a  glimpse  or  two  of  back  alleys  and 
some  wild  Irish  wc  have  known. 

Nevertheless,  the  Finertys  furnish  a  vigor- 
ous and  effective  background  for  the  tramp's 
shifting  scenes,  and  their  sober  propriety  serves 
to  balance  what  might  otherwise  be  a  rather 
erratic  composition.  Stumpy's  story  is  well 
told  and  worth  telling.  It  sets  forth  very  strik- 
ingly the  feelings  of  a  man  falsely  accused  of 
murder,  and  makes  the  most  of  his  various 
adventures  after  he  has  broken  jail  and  is  flee- 
ing from  injustice.  This  is  the  "Fugitive"  of 
the  title-page,  formerly  a  blacksmith,  and  his 
ingenuity  in  turning  to  good  account  every 
trick  of  his  trade  soon  helps  him  and  his 
friends  back  to  public  favour  and  prosperity. 
But,  as  Finerty  would  say,  ye  couldn't  be 
makin'  us  bclavc  *t  is  thrue  if  't  wasn't  that  we 
sec  it  is.  G.  W.  A. 

LITTLE  STORIES  OP  COURTSHIP.  By  Mary 
Stewart  Cutting.  New  York:  McClurc,  Phillips 
and  Co.,  $i  «5- 

This  collection  does  not  fulfil  all  the  expec- 
tations excited  by  its  unique  predecessor,  The 
Little  Stories  of  Mar.ried  Life.  But  it  would 
l>e  inhuman  to  hold  Mrs.  Cutting  to  such  a 
standard  every  time  she  writes,  and  more  nat- 
ural to  grant  her  at  least  as  many  varieties  of 
mood  as  her  virile  characters  display.  So 
"The  Coupons  of  Fortune"  and  "The  Perfect 
Tale"  shall  not  be  disappointments — only  reac- 
tions against  the  every-day  life  where  Mrs. 
Cutting  appears  so  much  more  charming  and 
like  herself.  But  "Paying  Guests,"  "Henry"  and 
the  rest  are  so  incomparably  better!  How 
could  she  dally  with  a  stick  like  Noel  Faring- 
ton,  or  get  in  such  dull  company  as  that  of  the 
pseudo-millionaire  and  his  friend?  Back  to 
"Father"  or  "Sister"  with  their  inexorable 
glasses  of  milk,  to  Mrs.  Brulwyne,  Anna  Lloyd 
or  the  various  fond  and  foolish  mothers.  And 
indeed  Mrs.  Cutting  plainly  appears  in  haste 
to  have  done  with  these  uncongenial  puppets, 
and  stretches  situations  to  the  utmost  to  bring 
about  speedy,  happy  though  utterly  preposter- 
ous endings.  The  charitable  thought  in  this 
connection  is  that  even  here  Mrs.  Cutting  must 
be  describing  real  life,  no  matter  how  impos- 
sible it  seems,  since  truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction,  and  she  is  so  fastidiously  true. 

The  first  of  the  eight  stories,  entitled  "Pay- 


ing Guests,  a  Practical  Love  Story,"  is  a  de- 
scription of  a  young,  inexperienced,  penniless 
girl's  attempt  to  run  a  boarding  house.  All 
who  have  boarded  will  at  once  recognise  the 
boarders  and  appreciate  the  pathos  as  well  as 
the  humour  of  the  many  cataclysms  that  at- 
tended Miss  Bennett's  efforts  until  she  was 
eventually  rescued  by  her  knight  errant.  The 
next  sketch,  "Henry,  a  Humorous  Love 
Story,"  is  full  of  amusing  touches.  Henry's 
sentiment  never  strayed  beyond  himself,  and 
even  Meredith's  great  Sir  Willoughby  could 
scarcely  have  equalled  the  egotism  of  his  court- 
ing, certainly  not  have  matched  his  engagement 
ring.  "Henry"  is  followed  by  "A  Problem 
Love  Story,"  which  unveils  the  hearts  of  a 
maid  and  her  mother,  while  the  succeeding 
tales,  with  the  exception  of  those  two  already 
lamented,  are  clevcTly  told. 

THE   COURTSHIP   OF   A   CAREFUL   MAN.     By 
E.  S.  Martin.    New  York :   Harper. 

In  this  latest  book  we  find  Mr.  Martin  in 
rather  lighter  vein  than  is  his  wont,  but,  as 
always,  excellent  company.  Possibly  it  is 
spring  fever,  or  the  natural  exuberance  of  an 
essayist  turned  a  story  writer.  At  all  events, 
there  is  little  to  remind  us  of  the  author  as 
we  have  heretofore  known  him.  except  the 
pleasant  and  finished  way  in  which  he  treats 
all  subjects,  even  such  slight  ones  as  the  tales 
now  before  us. 

"The  Courtship  of  a  Careful  Man,"  "A 
Party  at  Madeira's,"  "The  Making  of  a 
Match,"  "A  Disguised  Providence,"  "Jose- 
phine" and  "Found  a  Situation,"  are,  with  one 
exception,  all  stories  of  courtship.  The  first, 
from  which  the  book  takes  its  title,  almost  ex- 
plains itself,  and  the  reader  may  rest  assured 
that,  given  a  mature,  cautious,  wealthy  New 
York  society  man,  and  an  equally  sophisticated 
New  York  society  girl,  with  Mr.  Martin  as  go- 
between,  the  problem  will  be  solved  in  the  most 
decorously  delightful  way  possible.  We  have 
also  the  very  reputable  wooings  of  three  prom- 
ising young  professional  men,  a  college  youth 
and  a  girl  who  had  been  despaired  of  by  her 
family.  But  though  the  dialogue  is  faultless, 
we  miss  the  author's  own  quiet  comments  by 
the  way,  those  elusive  little  touches  that  have 
always  made  his  work  so  captivating.  In  short, 
he  has  spoiled  us,  and  especially  after  The 
Luxury  of  Children  we  find  this  book  a  little 
tame* 
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Essentials  in  American  History.  By  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart. 
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Essentials  in  English  History.  By  Albert 
Perry  Walker. 

Das  Amulett.  By  Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer. 
With  Introduction,  Notes  and  Vocabulary 
by  C.  C.  Glascock. 

Prometheus.  By  iCschylus.  With  Introduc- 
tion, Notes  and  Critical  Appendix  by 
Joseph  Edward  Harry. 

Economy  in  Education.  By  Ruric  Nevel 
Roark. 

Selections  from  Roman  Law.  By  James  J. 
Robinson. 

Essentials  of  Latin.  By  Henry  Carr  Pear- 
son. 

Grammaire  Franchise.  By  J.  H.  Worman 
et  A.  de  Rougemont.  Revised  by  Louis 
W.  Arnold. 

The  Fairy  Reader.  Adapted  from  Grimm 
and  Andersen  by  James  Baldwin. 

Half  Hours  with  the  Lower  Animals.  By 
Charles  Frederick  Holder. 

History  and  Government  of  the  United 
States.  For  Evening  Schools.  By  Wil- 
liam E.  Chancellor. 

The  Child's  David  Copperfield  and  Oliver 
Twist.  Retold  by  Annie  Douglas  Sever- 
ance. 

Educational. 

La  Chute.  Par  Hugo.  With  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Vocabulary  by  W.  E.  Kapp. 

In  this  new  edition,  published  in 
French,  Mr.  Kapp  has  included  an  in- 
troduction in  which  he  gives  a  short 
biography  of  Victor  Hugo,  notes  and  a 
vocabulary.  It  tells  the  story  of  Jean 
Valjean. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company: 

The  Life  Insurance  Company.  By  William 
Alexander. 

An  addition  to  Appleton's  Business 
series.  A  general  treatise  on  life  in- 
surance, designed  to  serve  as  a  prelim- 
inary to  actuarial  study;  to  be  of 
assistance  to  junior  officers,  heads  of 
departments,  and  insurance  canvassers, 
who  are  desirous  of  intelligently  hand- 
ling the  subject ;  and  to  be  of  interest  to 
the  investor,  the  financier,  the  legislator, 


the  journalist,  the  sociologist,  and  to  the 
student  of  political  economy. 

The  Wine- Press.    By  Anna  Robeson  Brown. 

To  be  reviewed  in  a  subsequent  issue 
of  The  Bookman. 

Iole.    By  Robert  W.  Chambers. 

Love  and  laughter  are  said  to  be  the 
two  chief  motifs  of  this  novel.  Eight 
pretty  girls  brought  up  next  to  nature 
suddenly  find  themselves  in  New  York 
society.  Their  experiences  form  the 
background  of  the  story. 

N.  IV.  Ayer  and  Son: 

American  Newspaper  Annual. 

A  list  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
published  in  the  United  States,  Terri- 
tories, and  Dominion  of  Canada,  Cuba, 
and  the  West  Indies,  with  a  synopsis  of 
the  history  of  each  paper.  There  are 
fifty-eight  railroad  maps  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  places  in  United  States  and 
Canada  in  which  a  newspaper  is  pub- 
lished. There  is  a  separate  list  of  daily 
papers  published  in  these  two  countries. 

A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company: 

m 

On  Tybee  Knoll.    By  James  B.  Connolly. 
Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  magazine. 

The  New  Knowledge.    By  Robert  Kennedy 
Duncan. 

A  general  idea  of  the  character  of  this 
book  is  found  in  the  sub-title :  A  popular 
account  of  the  new  physics  and  new 
chemistry  in  their  relation  to  the  new 
theory  of  matter.  All  that  the  book 
requires  of  the  reader  is  a  "love  of  con- 
temporary natural  knowledge  and  a  high- 
school  education."  The  volume  is  said 
to  contain  a  general  view  of  the  newest 
knowledge  of  science  and  its  possibili- 
ties. 

Serena.    By  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle. 

Although  the  author  of  several  short 
stories,  "Serena"  is  the  first  novel 
which  Mrs.  Boyle  has  written.  The 
scenes  are  laid  in  the  South,  just  before 
and  during  the  time  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  plot  turns  upon  the  bravery  and 
courage  of  Serena,  who  takes  the  place 
of  her  twin  brother,  a  deserter  in  the 
Confederate  Army,  and  leads  his  men  to 
victory. 

Partners  of  the  Tide.    By  Joseph  C.  Lincoln. 

Last  year  Cape  Cod  was  introduced  to 
the  reader  through  "Cap'n  Eri."  In  Mr. 
Lincoln's  latest  book,  another  story 
about  these  interesting  people,  life- sav- 
ing has  given  place  to  the  saving  of  ves- 
sels and  their  cargoes.    The  tale  narrates 
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the  adventures  which  the  hero,  a  young 
man  who  has  been  brought  up  by  two 
quaint  maiden  ladies,  encounters  along 
the  coast  with  Cap'n  Titcomb. 

The  Sunset  Trail.    By  Alfred  Henry  Lewis. 

In  introducing  this  book  Mr.  Lewis 
says  that  in  it  he  has  dealt  with  the 
"cattle  day"  of  the  West  "In  doing 
this  I  have  seized  on  a  real  man  and 
in  its  tragedy,  at  least,  told  what  really 
happened."  The  "real  man"  referred 
to  is  the  author's  old  friend,  "Bat" 
Masterson,  to  whom  he  has  dedicated 
his  book.  The  story  is  said  to  contain 
many  humorous  and  dramatic  incidents. 

W.  F.  Brainard: 

Conscience.    By  George  Winston  Reid. 

A  composition  of  many  scientific  facts 
which  are  introduced  mainly  in  the  fo»m 
of  quotations  from  recognised  authori- 
ties. The  first  five  chapters  aim  to  show 
that  in  the  sciences — chemistry,  physics, 
biology,  astronomy,  and  psychology — 
heat  is  the  all-important  factor.  The 
last  chapter,  therefore,  has  heat  as  its 

foundation  tor  scientific  philosophy. 

i 

Brentano's: 

The  Lunatic  at  Large.    By  J.  Storer  Clous- 
ton. 

Another  reprint  of  J.  Storer  Clous- 
ton's  story  which  was  originally  pub- 
lished five  years  ago. 

The  Century  Company: 

Mrs.    Essington.      By    Esther    and    Lucia 
Chamberlain. 

The  romance  of  a  house-party.  The 
principals  of  this  story,  the  scenes  of 
which  are  laid  on  the  California  coast, 
arc  a  poor  young  composer;  Mrs.  Es- 
sington, who,  while  ten  years  his  senior, 
is  very  much  interested  in  him;  and 
the  daughter  of  the  house,  a  splendid 
type  of  girlhood,  who,  not  appreciating 
the  efforts  of  her  mother  to  marry  her 
to  a  more  wealthy  suitor,  looks  with 
favour  upon  the  composer.  The  rivalry 
of  the  two  women,  his  proposal  of  mar- 
riage to  one.  while  he  is  in  love  with  the 
,  other  and  various  episodes  form  the 
plot  of  the  story. 

Robert  Grier  Cooke: 

The  "Vanishing  Swede."    By  Mary  Hamil- 
ton O'Connor. 

A  tale  of  adventure  and  pluck  in  the 
pine  forests  of  Oregon.  It  concerns  the 
finding  of  the  "Vanishing  Swede,"  a 
long-lost  silver  mine.  Although  this 
discovery  was  preceded  by  many  ad- 
ventures and  hair-breadth  escapes,  it 
brings  happiness  to  the  principals  of 
the  story. 


G.  W.  Dillingham  Company: 

Tucker  Dan.    By  Charles  Ross  Jackson. 

The  story  of  two  young  scamps  who 
are  up  to  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  mis- 
chief. Tucker  Dan's  Uncle  Binny  is  a 
conspicuous  character,  as  is  Dr.  Nash 
and  several  others  whom  Tucker  Dan 
and  his  friend  Mickey  make  the  victims 
of  their  pranks.  The  story  is  said  to 
abound  in  humour. 

Dodge  Publishing  Company: 

Friendship's  Fragrant  Fancies.     By  Cathe- 
rine Moriarty. 

The  themes  of  this  volume  of  verse 
cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  An 
idea  of  their  nature  may  be  obtained 
from  a  cursory  glance  at  the  titles, 
which  include  A  Bunch  of  Violets,  Aged 
Five,  April  Fool,  A  Revery,  A  Young 
Wife,  Blind  Milton,  Drinking  Song,  En 
Masque,  Gethsemane,  Retrospection,  etc. 

Double  day.  Page  and  Company: 

The  Little  Conscript.    By  Ezra  S.  Brudno. 

The  little  conscript  is  a  Jew,  whose 
life  in  Russia  begins  and  ends  in  tragedy. 
He  suffers  untold  misery  as  a  result  of 
his  devotion  to  his  faith.  Among  the 
other  important  characters  arc  Olga,  the 
heroine,  and  Alyosha,  a  brutal  Russian 
peasant.  The  book  is  said  to  picture  the 
Russia  of  to-day :  her  military  and  peas- 
ant life,  the  conditions  of  the  army  and 
the  manner  of  recruiting  it  by  means  of 
force  and  fraud.  A  romance  runs 
through  the  story. 

John  Henry  Smith.     By  Frederick  Upham 
Adams. 

A  humorous  romance  of  outdoor  life, 
in  which  golf  and  the  automobile  play  the 
leading  parts.  The  love-story  includes 
several  characters.  Chief  among  them 
are  John  Henry  Smith  and  Grace  Hard- 
ing, the  object  of  his  affections.  For 
further  mention  of  this  book  see  Chron- 
icle and  Comment. 

Fairy    Tales    Every    Child    Should    Know. 
Edited  by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie. 

"A  selection  of  the  best  fairy  tales  of 
all  times  and  of  all  authors."  Among 
these  will  be  found  many,  if  not  quite 
all,  of  the  children's  favourite  tales,  as 
well  as  several  which,  while  perhaps  not 
so  well  known,  are  of  equal  interest 
Miss  Blanche  Ostertag  has  made  the  il- 
lustrations for  the  book. 

The  Walking  Delegate.    By  Leroy  Scott. 

Modern  labour  conditions  is  the  basis 
of  this  novel.  The  plot  turns  on  the 
struggle  between  Buck  Foley  and  Tom 
Keating  for  supremacy  in  the  union.  The 
crisis  is  reached  when  the  necessary 
weapon  is  put  into  Tom  Keating's  hands 
by  the  woman  he  loves. 
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The  Life  Worth  Living.    By  Thomas  Dixon, 
Jr. 

After  eleven  years  of  city  life,  which 
was  found  distasteful,  Mr.  Dixon  pur- 
chased a  home  in  Virginia.  This  hook 
tells  about  the  home,  with  its  five  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  and  mile  of  sea  front, 
and  describes  the  different  sports  and 
pleasures  which  it  affords  to  him  and 
his  family.  The  volume  is  well  illus- 
trated with  photographs  taken  by  the 
author. 

Eaton  and  Mains: 

Princess  Sukey.     By   Marshall  Saunders. 

The  story  of  a  pigeon  and  her  human 
friends.  When  her  parents  dropped 
Princess  Sukcy  out  of  their  nest  to  die 
the  world  was  changed  for  a  number  of 
people:  to  Titus,  who  fed  and  nursed 
her  to  health  and  strength ;  to  the  Judge, 
Titus's  grandfather,  whose  heart  was 
touched  by  circumstances  in  which 
Sukcy  played  a  prominent  part ;  to 
Bethany  and  other  children  who  profited 
by  the  Judge's  l>enevolcnce. 

Told  in  the  Gardens  of  Araby.     By  Izora 
Chandler  and  Mary  W.  Montgomery. 

A  collection  of  nine, stories  from  the 
Orient.  Among  the  titles  arc:  The  Em- 
erald Rock,  Story  of  the  Bird  of  Afflic- 
tion, Story  of  the  Water-Carrier,  The 
Crystal  Kiosk  and  the  Diamond  Ship, 
etc.  In  the  prelude  the  authors  give  a 
general  description  of  the  customs  and 
habits  of  the  people  with  whom  the  sto- 
ries deal. 

R.  F.  Fen  no  and  Cowf>any: 

Man  Limitless.    By  Floyd  B.  Wilson. 

"A  study  of  the  possibilities  of  man 
when  acting  under  infinite  guidance  with 
which  be  is  in  absolute  touch."  The 
author  points  out  the  mental  paths  he 
has  traversed  and  which  have  led  him 
to  recognise  man's  heritage  of  power 
opening  into  his  limitless  possibilities. 
The  different  topics  discussed  include: 
Man  Limitless,  Love,  Work,  Control  of 
Memory,  Must  Age  Enfeeble?  Spirit  Aid 
in   Man's  Unfolding,  etc. 

Fox,  Outfield  and  Company: 

Hester  of  the  Grants.     By  Theodora  Peck. 

A  romance  of  Old  Bennington  in  Rev- 
olutionary days  in  the  Hampshire 
Grants.  The  book  is  said  to  be  an  his- 
torical novel  in  which  the  hero  and  hero- 
ine arc  not  brought  to  the  foreground 
at  the  expense  of  famous  personages 
and  events,  but  in  which  the  characters 
work  together  harmoniously.  Among 
those  who  figure  in  the  story  are  Ethan 
Allen,  General  John  Stark,  Ira  Allen, 
and  Eldad  Dewey, 


Henry  Frowdc: 

Author  and  Printer.    By  F.  Howard  Collins. 

A  guide  for  authors,  editors,  printers, 
correctors  of  the  press,  compositors,  and 
typists,  with  full  list  of  abbreviations. 
An  attempt  to  codify  the  best  typo- 
graphical practices  of  the  present  day. 

The  Dream  of  the  Rood.     Edited  by  Albert 
S.  Cook. 

In  addition  to  the  poem,  "The  Dream 
of  the  Rood,"  in  the  original  Early  Eng- 
lish spelling,  the  volume  contains  dis- 
cussions as  to  whether  Ca?dmon  or  Cyne- 
wulf  was  the  author,  notes,  glossary,  etc. 

Funk  and   Wagnalls  Company: 

The   Traveler's    Handbook.      By    Josephine 
Tozier. 

While  not  intended  to  take  the  place 
of  "Guide  Books,"  this  work  has  been 
compiled  "with  the  object  of  collecting 
in  one  compact  and  convenient  volume 
enough  hints  and  suggestions  to  assist 
travellers  contemplating  a  journey 
abroad  to  make  the  necessary  prelim- 
inaries for  accomplishing  the  crossing  of 
the  Atlantic  comfortably,  and  under- 
standing the  conditions  of  transporta- 
tion and  other  items  directly  concerned 
with  travelling  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean." 

The  Gift  of  the  Morning  Star.     By   Arm- 
stead  C.  Gordon. 

An  original  story  of  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  the  Dunkcrs;  also,  a  story  of 
an  inward  struggle  and  ultimate  victory. 
The  principals  are  Benammi  Youart,  a 
man  forty  years  old.  and  Tirzah,  a  girl 
not  yet  twenty.  The  author  is  said  to 
have  produced  realistic  pictures  of  the 
Duiikards. 

Harper  and  Brothers: 

Our  Presidents  and  How  We  Make  Them. 
By  Colonel  A.  K.  McClure. 

A  reprint  which  has  been  revised  and 
brought  down  to  date.  It  now  includes 
the  Roosevelt-Parker  campaign  of  1904. 
There  are  portraits  of  the  various  Pres- 
idents. The  book  contains  new  and  in- 
teresting material  dealing  with  the  inside 
workings  of  the  various  campaigns,  po- 
litical incidents,  quarrels,  etc.,  as  well  as 
a  record  of  every  ballot  taken  in  every 
convention. 

The  Accomplice.    By  Frederick  Trevor  Hill. 
Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  magazine. 

The  Tyranny  of  the  Dark.    By  Hamlin  Gar- 
land. 

To  be  reviewed  later. 

The   llltimate   Passion.     By    Philip   Verrill 
Mighels. 

A  young  man  of  sterling  integrity 
enters  a  corrupt  political  "ring,"  intend- 
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ing  to  fight  it  after  learning  its  system. 
He  is  gradually  drawn  into  the  "ring," 
and  also  becomes  involved  with  an  ad- 
venturess who  falls  in  love  with  him. 
The  climax  is  reached  when  he  meets 
the  woman  of  his  choice  and  when  his 
eyes  are  opened  to  the  questionable  part 
he  has  been  playing. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company: 

Shakespeare's  London.  By  Henry  Thew 
Stephenson. 

A  study  of  the  general  customs  and 
topography  of  London  as  it  appeared  in 
the  days  of  the  great  dramatist.  The 
work  includes  a  chapter  on  the  Eliza- 
bethans and  one  in  which  a  theatrical 
performance  is  described.  Among  the 
other  points  and  places  of  interest  dis- 
*  cussed  are:   Old   St.   Paul,  The  Water 

Front,  The  Tower,  The  Strand,  Tavern 
Life,  Early  Growth  of  the  City,  Mili- 
tary Companies,  Southwark,  etc.  The 
book  contains  over  forty  illustrations, 
many  being  reproductions  from  old 
prints. 

William  R.  Jenkins: 

Simple  Grammaire  Franchise.  Par  Paul 
Bercy. 

Educational.  The  following  are  some 
of  its  strong  points:  it  is  written  in 
French;  its  rules  and  exceptions  are 
based  upon  the  "Reform  of  the  Syntax ;" 
it  contains  English  exercises  to  be  trans- 
lated into  French ;  there  is  a  Question- 
naire which  may  be  used  for  conversa- 
tion and  a  chapter  on  the  distinction 
between  masculine  and  feminine  nouns. 

The  Complete  Pocket-Guide  to  Europe.  Ed- 
ited by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  and 
Thomas  L.  Stedman. 

This  volume,  which  is  of  such  a  size  as 
to  Ik?  conveniently  carried  in  a  man's  coat 
or  hip  pocket,  or  in  a  woman's  dress 
pocket  or  muff,  is  revised  each  year.  It  is 
said  to  contain  fuller  and  better  arranged 
details  of  routes,  points  of  interest,  fares, 
hotels,  currency,  etc.,  than  are  given  in 
many  books  of  larger  proportions.  It 
contains  all  necessary  maps. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company: 

Dorset  Dear.     By  M.  E.  Francis. 

Seventeen  stories  of  country  life 
abounding  in  rustic  sentiment  and  hu- 
mour. Among  the  titles  are:  Witch 
Ann,  A  Runaway  Couple,  The  Worm 
that  Turned.  The  Call  of  the  Woods, 
The  Spur  of  the  Moment,  Sweetbriar 
Lane,  Postman  Chris,  In  the  Heart  of 
the  Green,  etc. 

McClure,  Phillips  and  Company. 

The  Beautiful  Lady.    By  Booth  Tarkington. 
A  poor  Neapolitan,  upon  whom  two 


nieces  arc  dependent,  rents  his  shaved 
head  as  a  signboard  in  a  large  Parisian 
restaurant.  He  suffers  deeply  from  the 
shame  of  his  position  and  endeavours  to 
conceal  his  identity  from  his  wicked  half- 
brother,  whom  he  sees  in  the  cafe.  A 
lovely  lady  who,  in  passing,  pitied  him. 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  him  and 
forms  the  background  of  the  story.  He 
was  afterwards  able  to  help  her  com- 
panion, who  became  his  employer,  to 
win  her  as  his  wife. 

The  Religion  of  Duty.     By  Felix  Adler. 

Although  a  complete  work  in  itself 
this  book  is  in  a  way  supplementary  to 
the  author's  former  book,  *4Lifc  and 
Destiny."  It  consists  of  extracts  from 
Dr.  Adler's  sermons  and  addresses, 
brought  together  in  the  form  of  essays, 
which  explain  the  principles  and  ideals 
of  the  ethical  culture  movement,  of 
which  he  is  the  leader. 

The  Maemillan  Company: 

Primitive  Traits  in  Religious  Revivals.    By 
Frederick  Morgan  Davenport. 

An  endeavour  to  present  a  sociological 
interpretation  of  religious  revivals.  "It 
is  an  interpretation  in  terms  of  law 
and  personality,  a  simple  attempt  to  il- 
lustrate the  profound  proposition  of 
Harnack  that  religion  has  its  secrets, 
but  no  mysteries."  In  his  preface  the 
author  says  he  has  undertaken  not  sim- 
ply to  discriminate  spurious  and  gen- 
uine revivals,  but  to  show  that  in  gen- 
uine revivals  themselves  there  are  primi- 
tive traits  which  need  elimination  or 
modification  in  the  interest  of  religious 
and  social  progress. 

Life   and   Letters  of  J.    H.    Shorthouse.     2 
Vols.     Edited  by  His  Wife. 

"John  Inglesant"  has  introduced  its 
author  to  a  multitude  of  people.  The 
friends  of  his  book,  as  well  as  his  per- 
sonal friends  and  acquaintances,  will, 
therefore,  welcome  the  biography  of 
J.  Henry  Shorthouse,  the  editor  of  which 
has  been  his  wife.  The  first  volume 
gives  Mrs.  Shorthouse's  story  of  the  life 
of  her  husband,  together  with  many  let- 
ters. In  the  second  volume  arc  to  be 
found  a  number  of  essays,  several  sto- 
ries and  three  poems  written  by  this 
scholarly  man. 

Mrs.  Darrell.    By  Foxcroft  Davis. 

A  story  of  social  and  political  life  in 
Washington.  After  the  death  of  her 
husband,  an  English  officer  in  India, 
young  Mrs.  Darrell  returns  to  Wash- 
ington society.  While  Major  Hugh 
Pelham,  with  whom  Mrs.  Darrell  has 
been  in  love  for  years,  is  undoubtedly 
the  hero  of  the  tale.  Senator  Clavering, 
a  scoundrel  oid  enough  to  be  her  father, 
plays   a   very    important   part — as   does 
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his  daughter,  whose  principles  are  in  di- 
rect contrast  to  those  of  her  father. 

The  House  of  Cards.    By  John  Heigh. 

There  is  some  speculation  as  to  the 
author  of  this  novel.  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell  has  been  given  the  credit  by 
more  than  one.  The  plot  of  the  story, 
which  is  laid  in  Philadelphia,  is  founded 
upon  the  affection  which  two  elderly 
men  bear  toward  the  son  of  a  mutual 
friend  who  lost  his  life  in  the  Civil  War. 
In  reality  it  is  a  sarcastic  criticism  in 
which  modern  American  life  is  com- 
pared with  the  romantic  and  chivalrous 
days  before  the  war. 

Sturmsee,  Man  and  Man.    Anonymous.- 

A  book  that  excited  a  large  amount  of 
praise  and  abuse  in  1892  was  "Calmire." 
The  author  endeavoured  to  present  in 
a  popular  form  the  "modern  conceptions 
of  man  in  his  relations  to  nature."  In 
"Sturmsee"  this  author  has  dealt  with 
social  questions — "the  storm-tossed  sea 
of  the  world  contrasted  with  the  calm 
waters  of  speculative  philosophy."  It 
is  said  to  contain  some  of  the  characters 
of  the  preceding  book. 

Fenris,  the  Wolf.    By  Percy  Mackaye. 

The  foundation  of  this  tragedy  is 
taken  from  one  of  the  best  stories  of 
Scandinavian  mythology,  although  the 
author  has  made  several  changes  in  the 
Edda.  Fenris,  who  first  appears  as  a 
creature  of  brute  origin,  is  gradually 
changed  by  the  diligent  skill  of  two  lov- 
ers until  he  is  compelled  to  make  the 
choice  between  the  wolf  and  the  god 
within  him. 

Main  Currents  in  Nineteenth-Century  Litera- 
ture. Vol.  IV.  Naturalism  in  England. 
By  George  Brandes. 

The  period  known  as  the  Romantic 
movement  in  the  English  poetry  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  is 
dealt  with  in  this  volume.  The  author 
has  endeavoured  to  "trace  in  the  poetry 
of  England  of  the  first  decades  of  this 
century,  the  course  of  the  strong,  deep, 
pregnant  current  in  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  country,  which,  sweeping  away 
the  classic  forms  and  conventions,  pro- 
duces a  Naturalism  dominating  the 
whole  of  literature,  which  from  Natural- 
ism leads  to  Radicalism,  from  revolt 
against  traditional  convention  in  litera- 
ture to  vigorous  rebellion  against  relig- 
ious and  political  reaction,  and  which 
bears  in  its  bosom  the  germs  of  all  the 
liberal  ideas  and  emancipatory  achieve- 
ments of  the  later  periods  of  European 
civilisation." 

A  Dark  Lantern.    By  Elizabeth  Robins. 
Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  magazine. 


The  Neale  Publishing  Company: 

Life  Illumined.    By  Ella  Dann  Moore. 

With  at  first  no  thought  of  publication, 
the  author  has  for  years,  when  reading 
the  works  of  famous  writers,  followed 
the  practice  of  making  extracts  of  "the 
brilliant  condensations  of  thought,"  for 
re-perusal  and  reflection.  The  selections 
have  been  carefully  arranged;  those  in 
which  different  writers  have  declared 
the  same  idea  have  been  grouped  to- 
gether, thus  emphasising  the  sentiment, 
and  maintaining  a  continuity  of  thought 
and  harmony  of  expression. 

The  Elder  Brother.    By  Theodore  D.  Jervey. 

"A  novel  in  which  are  presented  the 
vital  questions  confronting  the  South 
growing  out  of  Reconstruction,  and  in 
which  the  author  defines  the  true  rela- 
tions now  existing  between  the  races  in 
the  South."  It  is  the  story  of  two 
brothers  who  grow  to  be  social  and 
political  leaders  of  men  in  -an  exciting 
time ;  and  of  a  number  of  young  women, 
one  of  whom  attains  social  position  and 
influence  beyond  her  birth. 

James  Pott  and  Company: 

The  Japanese   Spirit     By   Okakura-Yoshi- 
saburo. 

"These  lectures  by  a  son  of  the  land, 
delivered  at  the  University  of  London, 
are  compendious  and  explicit  in  a  de- 
gree that  enables  us  to  form  a  summary 
of  much  that  has  been  otherwise  par- 
tially obscure,  so  that  we  get  nearer  to 
the  secret  of  this  singular  race  than  we 
have  had  the  chance  of  doing  before." 
This  quotation  from  Mr.  Meredith's  in- 
troduction is  explanatory  of  the  scope 
of  the  book. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons: 

John  Knox.    By  Henry  Cowan. 

Issued  in  the  Heroes  of  the  Reforma- 
tion series.  "The  aim  of  the  present 
writer  has  been,  in  the  limited  space  at 
his  disposal,  to  describe  those  portions 
of  the  career  of  Knox  which  are  most 
likely  to  be  of  general  interest ;  to  place 
his  life-work  in  its  historical  setting;  to 
facilitate  for  students  the  consultation 
of  original  authorities;  and  to  present 
a  picture  of  the  Reformer  which,  with- 
out concealing  his  infirmities,  would 
help  to  vindicate  his  right  to  enrolment 
alike  among  the  foremost  heroes  of  the 
Reformation,  and  mong  the  greatest  and 
noblest  of  Scotsmen." 

Talks  in  a  Library  with  Laurence  Hutton. 
Recorded  by  Isabel  Moore. 

Said  to  be  a  genuine  record  of  actual 
conversations  with  Mr.  Hutton,  who  has 
himself  revised  the  work  of  Mrs.  Moore. 
It  narrates  many  adventures  and  experi- 
ences with  well-known  men  and  women 
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who  were  Mr.  Hutton's  friends.  It  also 
gives  the  personal  views  of  many  of  the 
men  and  women  about  whom  he  talks. 
"The  volume  stands  as  his  final  word 
to  his  friends  and  to  the  public1 
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The  Voyageur.     By  William  Henry  Drum- 
mond. 

Dr.  Drummond,  whose  works  are  so 
well  known  in  England  and  America, 
has  in  his  latest  book  of  poems  described 
the  French-Canadians,  with  whom  he  is 
said  to  be  very  popular.  The  work  ap- 
pears in  two  editions,  one  with  photo- 
gravure illustrations,  and  the  other  with 
half-tones  and  coloured  plates. 

The  St.  Lawrence  River.    By  George  Waldo 
Browne. 

The  author  has  endeavoured,  as  far 
as  possible  in  a  single  work,  to  give  a 
short  and  "unbroken  account  of  the  most 
important  historic  incidents  connected 
with  the  river,  combined  with  descrip- 
tions of  some  of  its  most  picturesque 
scenery  and  frequent  selections  from  its 
prolific  sources  of  legends  and  tradi- 
tions." The  volume  contains  nearly  an 
hundred  illustrations. 

Shelburne  Essays.    Second  Series.    By  Paul 
Elmer  More. 

The  second  series  of  Shelburne  Essays 
contains  the  following  subjects:  Eliza- 
bethan Sonnets,  Shakespeare's  Sonnets, 
Lafcadio  Hearn,  The  First  Complete 
Edition  of  Hazlitt,  Charles  Lamb,  Kip- 
ling and  Fitzgerald,  George  Crabbe,  The 
Novels  of  George  Meredith,  Haw- 
thorne: Looking  Before  and  After, 
Delphi  and  Greek  Literature,  and 
Nemesis,  or  the  Divine  Envy. 

Life's  Dark  Problems.    By  Minot  J.  Savage. 

In  this  book  the  author  points  "to  the 
light  by  which  the  dark  places  are  seen, 
and  shows  that  many  hard  and  sad 
things  have  their  place  in  a  world  of 
goodness."  Dr.  Savage  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  answer  all  questions  that  may 
rise  upon  the  subject.  He  holds  that 
"to  the  finite  mind  an  Infinite  universe 
must  always  be  a  mystery.  All  men 
need  is  solid  standing  ground  under  their 
feet  and  light  enough  to  take  the  next 
step  in  advance." 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company: 

For  a  Free  Conscience.    By  L.  C.  Wood. 

The  Quaker  ideals  and  life  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century  are  here  presented  in 
a  sympathetic  manner  by  the  author, 
who  is  said  to  know  their  real  life  from 
the  inside.  The  story  narrates  the 
events  that  brought  William  Penn  to 
America,  as  well  as  many  other  interest- 
ing incidents  which  occurred  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Friends. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons: 

David  Balfour.    By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

New    Arabian    Nights.     By    Robert    Louis 
Stevenson. 

Kidnapped.     By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

The  Master  of  Ballantrae.    By  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson. 

Treasure  Island.    By  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son. 

Prince  Otto.    By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

The  first  six  volumes  to  be  published 
in  the  new  biographical  edition  of  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson's  works.  Each  vol- 
ume has  been  prefaced  with  a  biograph- 
ical sketch  by  Mrs.  Stevenson.  In  these 
sketches  Mrs.  Stevenson  relates  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  each  story  was 
written.  "Kidnapped"  is  the  memoirs  of 
the  adventures  of  David  Balfour  in  the 
year  1751 ;  "David  Balfour,"  which  is 
the  sequel  to  "Kidnapped,"  gives  an  ac- 
count of  his  adventures  at  home  and 
abroad;  "The  Master  of  Ballantrae"  is 
a  winter's  tale;  "Treasure  Island"  is  a 
story  of  adventure  and  of  the  sea ; 
"Prince  Otto,"  a  romance,  was  originally 
modelled  on  the  character  of  the  author's 
cousin,  but  without  Mr.  Stevenson's 
knowledge  it  came  gradually  to  be  what 
he  conceived  himself  to  be;  while  "The 
New  Arabian  Nights"  is  a  collection  of 
short  stories. 

The  Pocket  R.  L.  S. 

A  small  volume  in  which  is  contained 
the  favourite  passages  from  the  works 
of  Stevenson. 

A   First  View  of  English   Literature.     By 
William     Vaughn     Moody     and     Robert 
Morss  Lovett. 

The  aim  of  this  volume  has  been  to 
preserve  those  features  of  the  author's 
previous  book,  "History  of  English 
Literature,"  which  have  been  best 
adapted  to  high  school  and  academy 
teachers,  "to  remove  everything  which 
they  have  found  too  detailed  or  too  dif- 
ficult for  their  students,  and  to  add 
whatever  was  suggested  by  their 
friendly  criticism  as  likely  to  increase 
the  value  of  the  book  in  class-room 
practice."    The  work  is  well  illustrated. 

At   the  Foot  of  the  Rockies.     By  Carter 
Goodloe. 

This  collection  of  eight  stories  de- 
scribes the  white  man  and  the  Indian 
of  the  Northwest,  as  well  as  the  social 
life  and  sports  of  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try which  is  a  thousand  miles  from 
civilisation.  Among  the  titles  of  the 
stories  are  Jack.  Rivers'  Gymkhana,  The 
Heart  of  Lamont,  The  Bungalow 
Ranche,  Red  Magic,  etc.  The  volume 
contains  four  full-page  illustrations. 
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Herrick's  Poems. 

An  imported  volume  in  the  Caxton 
Thin  Paper  Classics,  consisting  of  Rob- 
ert Herrick's  works,  both  human  and 
divine,  together  with  his  noble  numbers 
or  his  pious  pieces. 

A  Modern  Utopia.    By  H.  G.  Wells. 

To  be  reviewed  in  a  subsequent  issue 
of  this  magazine. 

The  Mythology  of  the  British  Islands.     By 
Charles  Squire. 

To  be  reviewed  later. 

Giotto.     By  Basil  de  Sclincourt. 

The  life  of  this  Italian  painter  has 
been  imported  from  England.  In  addi- 
tion to  l he  biography  the  author  has 
dealt  with  the  series  of  frescoes  at 
Assisi,  which  it  is  said  may  be  the  most 
typical  of  Giotto's  works;  his  Allego- 
ries, from  which  may  be  formed  an  idea 
of  the  original  quality  of  his  paintings; 
his  work  in  Rome;  the  decorations  in 
the  Arena  Chapel  at  Padua,  the  Chapel 
of  the  Bardi,  and  the  Peruzzi  Chapel. 
His  connection  with  the  early  Florentine 
school  and  his  own  school,  and  his 
career  as  a  sculptor  and  architect  are 
also  described. 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Company: 

Old   Tales   and    Modern   Ideals.     By  John 
Herbert   Phillips. 

A  selection  from  a  large  number  of 
brief  addresses  given  before  the  students 
of  the  Birmingham  High  School  by  the 
superintendent.  The  purpose  of  the 
talks  has  been  to  present  worthy  ideals 
to  the  students  and  to  inspire  them  to 
nobler  living.  The  book  is  published  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  aid  teachers  in 
developing  the  ethical  applications  of 
literature  and  history  and  influence  the 
daily  conduct  of  the  school. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company: 

A    Courier    of    Fortune.      By    Arthur    W. 
Marchmont. 

The  frontispiece  in  this  novel  is  a 
photograph  or  Ralph  Stuart,  the  actor 
who  this  spring  appeared  as  the  hero 
in  the  dramatisation  of  the  story.  The 
plot  of  the  tale  concerns  Gerard.  Prince 
of  Bourbon,  and  Gabrielle  de  Malin- 
court.  Gabrielle's  heart  was  lost  to  a 
gentle  knight  "pricking  on  the  plaine," 
but  the  tyrannical  Governor  of  Morvaix 
had  determined  that  she  should  marry 
another.  It  so  happened  that  this 
knight  had  assumed  the  name  of  the 
unwelcome  man  and.  as  the  bridegroom 
had  not  yet  arrived,  he  impersonates 
him.  He  is  discovered  and  suffers 
heavy  punishment,  but  wins  his  bride 
in  the  end. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

American  Unitarian  Association: 

Tides  of  the  Spirit.    Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  Albert  Lazenby. 

The  publication  of  this  book  of  selec- 
tions from  the  religious  but  mainly  from 
the  devotional  writings  of  James  Mar- 
tineau,  marks  the  centenary  of  Dr. 
Martineau's  birth.  The  selections  are 
arranged  under  general  heads,  such  as: 
The  Grounds  of  Our  Religious  Faith, 
Spiritual  Realities,  Religion  in  the 
Home,  Loss  and  Gain  in  Recent  The- 
ology, etc. 

Dana  Estes  and  Company: 

Jorn  Uhl.     By  Gustave  Frenssen. 

A  story  of  life  among  the  middle  class 
in  Germany.  It  describes,  step  by  step, 
the  life  of  a  man  from  his  youth.  The 
author  says  that  he  hopes  "to  show  in 
every  nook  and  corner  of  it  that  all  the 
labour  and  trouble  the  people  in  it  go 
through  arc  not  gone  through  in  vain." 
The  book  was  reviewed  in  the  December 
Bookman,  1902,  from  the  German  edi- 
tion. It  was  at  this  time  that  it  met 
such  remarkable  success  in  its  native 
land.  F.  S.  Delmcr  has  made  the  trans- 
lation. 

Ginn  and  Company: 

Graphic  Algebra.     By  H.  B.  Ncwson. 

Educational.  A  pamphlet  which  aims 
to  provide  secondary  schools  with  graph- 
ical methods  and  illustrations  in  connec- 
tion with  elementary  algebra.  It  is  so 
arranged  that  it  may  be  used  to  supple- 
ment any  text-book  on  the  subject. 

Specimen   Letters.     Selected  and  Edited  by 
Albert  S.  Cook  and  Allen  R.  Benham. 

Educational.  "A  collection  of  familiar 
and  entertaining  letters  by  a  number  of 
writers  and  in  a  variety  of  styles." 
These  letters  are  collected  and  published 
in  order  that  the  novice  "may  learn  to 
imitate  the  care  and  naturalness  of  the 
masters  of  epistolary  style." 

Students'    American    History.      By    D.    H. 
Montgomery. 

Educational.  In  this  revision  special 
attention  has  been  given  to  questions  of 
political  and  of  constitutional  history, 
to  the  development  of  the  West,  and  to 
cross  references.  New  maps  and  illus- 
trations have  been  added. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company: 

The  Children  of  Good  Fortune:  An  Essay 
in  Morals.     By  C.  Han  ford  Henderson. 

This  serious  study  in  ethics  is  dedi- 
cated **to  those  gracious  spirits  who  in 
life  and  literature  are  helping  me  to 
discover  in  what  good  fortune  consists." 
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While  it  is  said  that  the  book  will  he 
valuable  to  the  technical  moralist,  it  is 
meant  especially  for  the  earnest  men 
and  women  who  are  confronting  prac- 
tical questions  of  morality  in  the  affairs 
of  life.  Some  of  the  subjects  discussed 
are :  Human  Conduct,  Right  and  Wrong, 
Efficiency,  Worth,  The  Moral  Person, 
Social  Welfare,  etc. 

Wild  Wings.    By  Herbert  K.  Job. 

The  adventures  of  a  camera-hunter 
among  the  larger  wild  birds  of  North 
America  on  sea  and  land.  It  is  Mr. 
Job's  practice  to  take  a  yearly  trip  to 
some  new  section  of  the  country  notable 
for  its  birds.  This  book  with  its  one 
hundred  and  sixty  illustrations  is  a  re- 
sult of  some  of  these  journeys.  In  it 
there  arc  descriptions  and  photographs 
of  many  birds  about  which  little  is 
known,  on  account  of  their  terror  for 
mankind.  President  Roosevelt  has  writ- 
ten an  introduction  to  the  book. 

The    Psychology  of   Beauty.     By   Ethel    D. 
Puffer. 

To  be  reviewed  in  a  subsequent  issue 
of  The  Bookman. 

The  Christian  Ministry.     By  Lyman  Abbott, 
D.D. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  answer 
the  question,  "Why  do  any  people  ever 
go  to  church ;"  "to  indicate  to  priests  and 
preachers  what  it  is  which  induces  half 
the  population  of  New  York  City  to 
lay  aside  their  commercial  pursuits  and 
gather  in  their  churches  every  seventh 
day;  to  interpret  to  themselves  the  men 
and  women  who  form  these  congrega- 
tions, and  explain  to  them  what  it  is 
that  they  are  often  unconsciously  seek- 
ing; and  to  indicate  to  those  who  rarely 
or  never  do  go  to  church  the  advantage 
which  they  might  secure  if  they  were 
in  this  respect  to  conform  to  the  cus- 
tom, not  only  of  their  fellow-country- 
men in  America,  but  of  their  fellow-men 
throughout  the  world." 

The  Witness  to  the  Influence  of  Christ.    By 
the  Rt.   Rev.   William   Boyd  Carpenter. 

These  six  lectures,  delivered  before 
Harvard  University,  were  the  William 
Belden  Noble  lectures  for  1904.  The 
author  has  not  dealt  with  questions 
which  concern  the  evidential  value  of 
miracles  and  prophecy,  and  other  sim- 
ilar matters,  but  with  the  historical  fact 
of  the  influence  of  Christ,  and  the 
spiritual  fact  of  his  influence  in  relig- 
ious experience. 

The  Shoes  that  Danced,  and  Other  Poems. 
By  Anna  Hempstead  Branch. 

"The  Shoes  that  Danced'*  is  a  one- 
act  play  in  blank  verse  dealing  with  a 
romantic  incident  in  the  life  of  the 
painter   Watteau.     The  themes  of   the 


sonnets  and  poems  cover  a  wide  range 
of  subjects. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company: 

The  Breath  of  the  Gods.    By  Sidney  McCall. 

"Because  of  faith  and  reverence, — I 
dare  to  inscribe  this  book  to  Yamato 
Damashii."  From  this  inscription  the 
reader  easily  guesses  that  the  important 
scenes  of  the  story  are  laid  in  Japan, 
although  Washington  claims  a  share.  It 
is  a  tale  of  love  and  war  laid  just  prior 
to  and  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 
The  author  has  not  drawn  her  characters 
from  life  nor  arc  the  incidents  related 
true  to  history.  Both  Americans  and 
Japanese  figure  prominently  in  the  story. 

As  the  World  Goes  By.    By  Elisabeth  Wil- 
lard  Brooks. 

An  early  marriage  between  an  actress 
and  a  man  of  culture  and  refinement 
soon  resulted  in  a  separation.  Their 
daughter  Constance,  having  inherited 
strong  characteristics  from  her  father, 
also  resembles  her  mother,  inasmuch  as 
she  falls  in  love  with  a  Polish  opera- 
singer,  leaves  her  mother,  and  goes  to 
live  with  her  father  in  New  York.  The 
climax  of  the  story  is  the  result  of  her 
worldly  experience.  It  is  said  to  intro- 
duce personages  "who  have  outgrown 
Christianity,  and  accepted  the  consola- 
tion of  metempsychosis,  or  the  mystic 
arithmetical  refinements  of  Babism  with 
its  nineteen  months  of  nineteen  days." 

The  Coming  of  the  King.    By  Joseph  Hock- 
ing. 

The  scenes  of  this  romance  are  laid  in 
England  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration 
of  Charles  II.  The  story  covers  several 
historical  events  that  take  place  at  the 
time  when  the  Stuarts  and  the  Puritans 
were  unfriendly.  It  is  said  to  vividly 
portray  Charles  II.  and  his  Court,  as 
well  as  James  II.,  former  Duke  of  York. 
Mr.  Granville  Manton  has  illustrated  the 
book. 

A  Knot  of  Blue.  By  William  R.  A.  Wilson. 
The  plot  of  this  story  of  intrigue  and 
adventure  deals  with  the  fickleness  of 
man  and  the  love  of  woman.  The  ro- 
mance takes  its  title  from  a  bow  of  blue 
which  Aimee  de  Marsay  gave  to  Raoul 
de  Chatignac,  the  vacillating  lover,  to 
wear  in  war,  in  which  he  engaged  to  re- 
gain the  self-respect  lost  through  an 
intriguing  woman  and  a  treacherous 
villain. 

Curly.    By  Roger  Pocock. 

Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
The  Bookman. 

The  Weird  Picture.     By  John  R.  Carling. 

The  plot  of  this  story  of  murders, 
ghosts,  and  subterranean  passages  turns 
on  the  summons  which  a  man  receives  to 
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attend  the  marriage  to  another  man  of 
the  woman  he  loves,  the  bridegroom  be- 
ing his  brother.  The  wedding  is  pre- 
vented by  the  murder  of  the  bridegroom. 
The  mystery  is  not  unravelled  until  just 
prior  to  the  close  of  the  tale. 

On  the  Firing  Line.    By  Anna  Chapin  Ray 
and  Hamilton  Brock  Fuller. 

While  this  romance  of  love  and  war 
has  its  beginning  on  shipboard,  the  prin- 
cipal events  take  place  in  Southern 
Africa  during  the  Boer  War.  The  hero 
is  a  trooper  from  Canada,  and  the  hero- 
ine, an  English  girl  of  Southern  Africa. 
The  story  is  said  to  present  a  vivid 
and  true  picture  of  the  war. 

The  Master  Mummer.    By  E.  Phillips  Op- 
penheim. 

A  mystery  tale  in  which  an  apparently 
friendless  girl  is  rescued  from  the  hands 
of  a  wicked  baronet.  The  rescue  is  at- 
tended by  murder.  The  guardians  of 
this  fascinating  maiden  find  their  hands 
full  in  defending  her  from  her  unprin- 
cipled foes.  Just  why  she  is  so  dili- 
gently sought,  even  at  the  price  of  life, 
remains  unknown  until  the  last  chapter 
of  the  book. 

Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard  Company: 

David  Ransom's  Watch.    By  "Pansy." 

"Pansy's"  latest  book  is  a  story  of 
love  and  purity,  "where  the  better  affec- 
tions are  set  toward  the  richer  things 
of  life."  A  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  which 
is  in  the  end  rewarded,  runs  through 
the  tale.  It  is  said  to  have  the  best 
plot  of  any  of  the  author's  former  books. 

John  W.  Luce  and  Company: 

Epigrams  and  Aphorisms.    By  Oscar  Wilde. 

A  collection  of  adages  and  epigrams 
selected  from  the  novels,  plays,  essays, 
and  other  prose  writings  of  the  late 
author.  Out  of  Mr.  Wilde's  works  "has 
been  picked  a  handful  of  gems  which 
show  the  author  as  an  artist,  and  which 
must  surely  lead  to  a  better  comprehen- 
sion of  his  genius." 

Small,  May  nor  d  and  Company: 

The  Aftermath  of  Slavery.    By  William  A. 
Sinclair,  A.M.,  M.D. 

A  study  of  the  condition  and  environ- 
ment of  the  American  negro,  written  by 
a  coloured  man  who  was  a  slave.  The 
following  chapter-titles  give  an  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  book:  The  Institu- 
tion of  Slavery  and  its  Abolition,  South- 
ern Opposition  to  Reconstruction,  The 
War  on  Negro  Suffrage,  The  Negro  in 
Politics,  The  National  Duty  to  the 
Negro,  etc.  Thomas  Wentworth  Hig- 
ginson  has  written  the  introduction  to 
the  book. 


The  Fleeing  Nymph  and  Other  Verse.     By 
Lloyd  Mifflin. 

This  collection  of  sonnets  and  poems 
takes  its  title  from  the  first  selection. 
Among  the  various  themes  of  the  verses 
are  to  be  found  those  of  love,  life  and 
nature. 

The  Norsk  Nightingale.    By  William  Kirk. 

A  volume  of  Scandinavian  verse,  con- 
sisting of  lyrics,  historical  tales,  and 
poetical  translations.  The  volume  con- 
tains several  characteristic  illustrations. 

CHICAGO,   ILL. 

International  Press  Association: 

Elizabeth.     By  Captain  James  T.  Elliott. 

The  scenes  of  this  romance  are  laid 
in  the  South  and  West.  It  narrates  the 
trials  and  misfortunes  of  a  brave  and 
high-strung  girl,  who  is  deprived  of  the 
love  and  protection  of  her  father 
through  an  accident.  It  also  tells  the 
story  of  the  struggles  and  successes  of 
the  hero  who  won  her  love. 

Laird  and  Lee: 

Purple   Peaks   Remote.     By  John   Merritte 
Driver. 

A  romance  of  Italy  and  America.  The 
story  opens  with  a  capture  by  Italian 
banditti.  Father  Accabo  provides  one 
of  the  chief  motifs  of  the  novel.  The 
scenes  are  changed  to  Chicago,  in  which 
city  a  pathetic  tragedy  is  enacted.  The 
story  is  one  in  which  the  author  is  said 
to  have  laid  bare  the  immorality  which 
"lies  slumbering  like  a  hidden  Vesuvius 
beneath  the  crust  of  so-called  modern 
society." 

Practical  New  Standard  Speller.  By  Alfred 
B.  Chambers.    Edited  by  E.  T.  Roe. 

Educational.  Designed  for  Primary, 
Intermediate  and  Grammar  grades.  It 
is  based  upon  Webster's  New  Standard 
Dictionary. 

A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company: 

Iowa:  The  First  Free  State  in  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase.    By  William  Salter. 

The  author,  who  has  been  a  resident  of 
Iowa  for  a  number  of  years,  has  made  a 
study  of  its  history.  This  volume  is 
the  result  of  his  research.  It  covers 
the  period  from  1673,  when  it  was  dis- 
covered, to  its  admission  into  the  Union, 
in  1846.  Portraits  and  plans  illustrate 
the  book. 

The  Old  Greek  Press: 

The  Art  of  Writing  and  Speaking  the  Eng- 
lish language,  Story- Writing  and  Journal- 
ism.    By  Sherwin  Cody. 

A  revised  edition  of  a  small  book 
which  deals  with  the  three  general  sub- 
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jects:  Literary  Journalism,  Short- Story 
Writing,  and  Creative  Composition.  The 
author  tells  how  to  write  news  stories, 
stories  for  magazines,  verse,  essays, 
novels,  and  book  reviews;  suggests  the 
different  kinds  of  short  stories,  the 
method  of  writing  them,  etc. ;  and  gives 
advice  concerning  the  many  things 
necessary  to  the  successful  story. 

Rand,  McNally  and  Company: 

The   Child   Vivien   and   Other   Tales.     By. 
Charlotte  J.  Cipriani 

A  collection  of  four  stories  for  chil- 
dren taken  from  legends  of  the  time 
of  William  of  Orange,  son  of  Aimery 
of  Narbone.  The  stories  included  are: 
The  Child  Vivien,  How  Child  Bertram 
Won  His  Spurs,  The  Faithful  Grey- 
hound, and  The  Faithful  Villain. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America: 

Beating  Sea  and  Chanceless  Bar.    By  Jacob 
Lazarre. 

Four  Hebrew  love  stories  are  included 
in  this  volume.  Their  titles  are :  "Wave 
and  Spar,"  "Once  in  Some  Memorable 
Before,"  "On  Some  Fortunate  Yet 
Thrice  Blasted  Shore,"  and  "So  Hesi- 
tate and  Turn  and  Cling, — Yet  Go.' 


»» 


/.  B.  Lippincott  Company: 

Mirabeau  and  the  French  Revolution.     By 
Charles  F.  Warwick. 

A  review  of  this  book  will  appear  in 
a  subsequent  issue  of  The  Bookman. 

The    Pre-Exilic    Prophets.      By    Rev.    W. 
Fairweather. 

An  addition  to  the  Temple  Series  of 
Bible  Handbooks.  The  author  has  de- 
voted one  chapter  to  the  history  and 
religion  of  the  Israelites  during  the 
eighth  century  before  Christ;  another 
deals  with  the  prophets  of  this  century : 
Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  and  Micah;  the 
third  concerns  the  century  before  the 
exile,  and  the  fourth  chapter  describes 
the  prophets  of  the  last  days  of  Judah: 
Zephaniah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  and 
Jeremiah. 

Diplomatic  Mysteries.     By  Vance  Thomp- 
son. 

Mr.  Thompson's  latest  book  deals 
with  the  inside  stories  of  some  of  the 
greatest  international  incidents  of  re- 
cent years.  Some  of  the  things  which 
arc  brought  to  light  are  how  the  plot 
was  hatched  that  ended  the  life  of 
President  Faure,  of  France;  how, 
through  a  series  of  agents  stationed  all 
over  Europe,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
knows  in  advance  the  move  of  every 
government;    the    true    storv    of    the 


Crown  Prince  Rudolph;  the  fight  be- 
tween France  and  the  Vatican;  how  the 
Russo-Japanese  war  came  about,  etc. 

Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum: 

Panama.    Edited  by  Edward  James  Cattell. 

The  Panama  section  of  the  Foreign 
Commercial  Guide  is  designed  to  meet 
the  existing  demand  for  accurate  in- 
formation concerning  this  part  of  Cen- 
tral America.  It  treats  of  sixteen  dif- 
ferent subjects,  such  as:  climate,  physi- 
cal features,  political  features,  trade 
centres,  etc.  It  contains  a  specially  pre- 
pared map,  and  is  bound  within  paper 
covers. 

The   Vir  Publishing  Company: 

The    Social    Evil    in    University   Life.     By 
Robert  N.  Willson,  M.D. 

A  reprint  from  the  Medical  News. 
Dr.  Willson's  message  is  not  only  to 
the  students  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  which  institution  he  is  the 
physician,  but  to  men,  old  and  young, 
and  to  parents  and  educators  every- 
where. 

The  John  C.  Winston  Company: 

An    Embarrassing    Orphan.      By    W.    E. 
Norris. 

The  one  stipulation  Elsie  Britten's 
dying  father,  a  South  American  million- 
aire, made  when  he  committed  her  to 
the  care  of  her  uncle,  Sir  Edward 
Dennc,  of  England,  was  that  her  uncle 
should  keep  her  wealth  a  secret  until  the 
announcement  of  her  engagement  with 
a 'deserving  suitor.  A  French  uncle  dis- 
covers that  she  is  an  heiress  and  lays 
deep  plans  to  secure  her  as  a  wife  for 
his  son.  It  becomes  a  strife  between 
the  uncles,  the  climax  of  the  story  be- 
ing the  ultimate  success  of  one  of  them. 

AKRON,  OHIO. 

The  Saalfield  Publishing  Company: 

Edwin     McMasters     Stanton.      By     Frank 
Abial  Flower. 

The  biography  includes  the  period 
from  Buchanan's  through  Johnson's  ad- 
ministration. It  "gives,  as  by  a  search- 
light from  within,  the  only  story  of 
those  prodigious  epochs  that  is  not  dis- 
connected or  fragmentary,  or  in  some 
feature  misleading."  The  book  is 
founded  upon  public  records,  testimony 
of  actual  witnesses  and  several  letters. 

MENASHA,  WIS. 

Log  Cabin  Inn: 

Prince  or  Creole?    By  Publius  V.  Lawson. 

The  history  of  the  Lost  Prince, 
Louis  XVII.,  son  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
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is  here  told  in  popular  style.  It  de- 
scribes his  life  during  the  terrors  of 
the  French  Revolution;  his  escape  from 
the  Temple;  his  settlement  among  the 
savages  in  America ;  of  the  life  and  work 
among  the  Indians,  and  the  arrange- 
ment for  his  abdication  of  the  French 
throne.  It  is  said  to  be  the  first  com- 
plete history  of  the  Lost  Prince  ever 
written. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

The  Young  Churchman  Company: 

The  Doctrine  of  God.     By  Rev.  Francis  J. 
Hall. 

A  revised  edition  of  a  work  which 
appeared  about  twelve  years  ago. 
Among  the  subjects  discussed  arc:  The 
Science  of  Theology,  The  Church's 
Dogmatic  Office,  Holy  Scripture,  The- 
ism, The  Divine  Nature,  Moral  Attri- 
butes, etc. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

H.  \V.   Mangold  and  O.  Lund: 

The   Four   Orphans.      By    II.   W.    Mangold 
and  O.  Lund. 

The  object  of  this  story  is  to  answer 
in  a  practical  way  such  questions  as: 
What  arc  the  real  functions  of  society? 
What  is  the  duty  of  society  to  the  in- 
dividual, and  what  is  the  duty  of  the 
individual  to  society?  Should  the  func- 
tions of  society  change  in  accord  with 
the  evolution  of  man  and  industry? 
What  effect  has  environment  on  the  in- 
dividual? etc.  The  volume  is  bound 
within  paper  covers. 

LONDON,  ENG. 

Met  hum  and  Company: 

In  a  Syrian  Saddle.    By  A.  Goodrich  Freer. 

The  description  of  a  journey  to  Moab. 
Galilee  and  Samaria.  The  different 
cities,  towns  and  places  of  interest  vis- 
ited arc:  Jericho,  Madaba,  Mshatta, 
Amman,  Jcrash,  and  the  Fords  of  Jab- 
bock.  Es-Salt,  The  Jordan  Valley, 
Nablus,  Taanak  and  Mcgiddo,  Samaria, 
Haifa  and  Carmcl,  Nazareth  and  Tal>or, 
The  Sea  of  Galilee.  Tiberias  and  Bcsan, 
and  West  of  the  Jordan. 

SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 

MONTH. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  six  most  pop- 
ular new  l>ooks  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold 
lictwccn  the  ist  of  May  and  the  1st  of  June: 

NEW  YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 

1.  The  Great  Mogul.    Tracy.     (Clode.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Plum  Tree.     Phillips.     (Bobbs- Merrill 

Co.)     $1.50. 


3.  The   Marriage  of  William   Ashe.       Ward. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Gansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Sandy.     Rice.      (Century.)     $1.00. 

6.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 


NEW  YORK,  UPTOWN. 

1.  Pam.    von  Huttcn.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Lunatic  at  Large.     Clouston.     (Bren- 

tano.)     $1.00. 

3.  Mrs.  Darrell.    Davis.  (Macmillan.)     $1.50. 

4.  lorn  Uhl.     Frenssen.  (Estes.)     $1.50. 

5.  The    Unwritten    Law.  Henry.      (Barnes.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Forma     Gordyecff.       Gorky.       (Scribner.) 

$1.00. 


ATLANTA,  GA. 

1.  Sandy.    Rice.     (Century.)    $1.00. 

2.  Billy    Duane.      Mathers.      (Dodd,   Mead   & 

Co.)     $1.50 

3.  Constance  Trescot.     Mitchell.     (Century.) 

$150. 

4.  Return.    MacGowan-Cooke.     (Page  &  Co.) 

$1-50. 

5.  The   Marriage  of  William   Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 

6.  The    Vicissitudes    of    Evangeline.      Glyn. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1.  Hecla  Sand  with.     Valentine.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The   Marriage  of   William    Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

3.  Rose   of   the    World.      Castle.       (Stokes.) 

$1.50- 

4.  Fond     Adventures.      Hewlett.       (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Opening  of  Tibet.     I^andon.     (Double- 

day.   Page  &  Co.)     $3.80. 

6.  The  Bahama  Islands.     Shattuck.    (Macmil- 

lan.)    $10.00. 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

1.  Rose   of   the   World.      Castle.       (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Return.    MacGowan-Cooke.     (Page  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Sandy.     Rice.      (Century.)     $1.00. 

4.  The     Tyranny    of    the     Dark.        Garland. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

5.  The     Ravanels.       Dickson.       (Lippincott.) 

$1  50. 

6.  The  Breath  of  the  Gods.     McCall.    (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)     $1.50. 
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BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  The   Marriage   of   William    Ashe.     Ward. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.     (Holt.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Constance  Trescot.     Mitchell.     (Century.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Sandy.     Rice       (Century.)     $1.00. 

5.  The  Great  Mogul.    Tracy.     (Clode.)  $1.50. 

6.  Partners  of  the  Tide.     Lincoln.     (Barnes.) 

$1-50. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  The    Marriage   of    William    Ashe.     Ward. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

2.  Rose   of   the   World.      Castle.       (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.     (Holt.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Autobiography  of  Andrew   D.   White. 

(Century.)     $7.50. 

5.  Partners  of  the  Tide.     Lincoln.     (Barnes.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Harm  Jan  Huidckopcr.     Tiffany.     (Clarke 

Co.)     $2.50. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

1.  The    Marriage   of   William    Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.     (Holt.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The     Indifference    of    Juliet.       Richmond. 

(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Plum  Tree.     Phillips.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  For  the  White  Christ.    Bennct.  (McClurg.) 

$1,50. 

6.  Sandy.     Rice      (Century.)     $1.00. 


DALLAS,  TEX. 

1.  Sandy.    Rice.     (Century.)    $1.00. 

2.  The  Purple  Parasol.    McCutcheon.     (Dodd, 

Mead   &   Co.)     $1.25. 

3.  Return.     MacGowan-Cookc.     (Page  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Clansman.     Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1  50. 

5.  For  the  White  Christ.    Bonnet.  (McClurg.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The    Marriage   of   William    Ashe.       Ward. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 


BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

1.  Mysterious  Mr.  Sabin.     Oppcnheim.     (Lit- 

tle, Brown  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Breath  of  the  Gods.     McCall.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Great  Mogul.     Tracy.     (Clode.)  $1.50. 

4.  Sandy.     Rice.     (Century.)     $1.00. 

5.  Constance   Trescot.     Mitchell.      (Century.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Return.    MacGowan-Cooke.     (Page  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  The   Marriage   of   William    Ashe.     Ward. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

2.  Beverly  of  Graustark.   McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Great  Mogul.     Tracy.     (Clode.)  $1.50. 

4.  Sandy.     Rice.     (Century.)     $1.00. 

5.  The  Clansman.     Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Rose   of  the   World.      Castle.       (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 


DENVER,  COL. 

1.  Sandy.    Rice.     (Century.)    $1.00. 

2.  The  Sunset  Trail.    Lewis.     (Barnes.)  $1.50. 

3.  Nancy  Stair.     Lane.     (Appleton.)     $1.50. 

4.  Rose   of   the   World.      Castle.       (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Purple  Parasol.    McCutcheon.     (Dodd, 

Mead   &   Co.)     $1.25. 

6.  For  the  White  Christ.    Bennet.  (McClurg.) 

$1.50. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  The  Plum  Tree.     Phillips.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Sandy.     Rice.     (Century.)     $1.00. 

3.  The  Pioneer.    Bonner.  (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Constance  Trescot.    Mitchell.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  For  the  White  Christ.    Bennct.   (McClurg.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The   Marriage   of   William   Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

1.  The    Marriage   of    William    Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

2.  Rose   of  the   World.      Castle.       (Stokes.) 

$1-50. 

3.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.    (Holt.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.     (Stokes.) 

$150. 

5.  Sandy.     Rice.     (Century.)    $1.00. 

6.  The  Fugitive  Blacksmith.    Stewart.    (Cen- 

tury.)   $1.50. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1.  Sandy.    Rice.     (Century.)    $1.00. 

2.  The   Marriage   of   William    Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

3.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.     (Stokes.) 

$i.5<>. 

4.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Isidro.    Austin.    (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

$150. 

6.  Rose  of  the  World.      Castle.      (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 
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LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 
I  Isidro.    Austin.    (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

2.  Constance  Trcscot     Mitchell.     (Century.) 

$1-50. 

3.  The  Divine  Fire.     Sinclair.     (Holt)  $1.50. 

4.  Nancy  Stair.    Lane.     (Appleton.)    $1.50. 

5.  De  Profundis.     Wilde.     (Putnam.)     $1.25. 

6.  Wonders    of    Life.      Haeckel.      (Harper.) 

$1-50. 


LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

1.  Sandy.    Rice.    (Century.)    $1.00. 

2.  My  Own  Story.     Powers.     (Bobbs- Merrill 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  At    the    Foot    of    the    Rockies.     Goodloe. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

4.  Rose  of  the   World.      Castle.       (Stokes.) 

$150. 

5.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.     (Stokes.) 

$150. 

6.  Constance  Trescot     Mitchell      (Century) 

$1.50. 


MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

1.  Sandy.    Rice.    (Century.)    $1.00. 

2.  The    Flower   of  Destiny.     Orcutt      (Mc- 

Qurg.)    $1.25. 

3.  The   Marriage  of  William  Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 

4.  The    Tyranny    of    the    Dark.      Garland. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.     (Stokes.) 

$150. 

6.  Return.    MacGowan-Cooke.     (Page  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 


MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

1.  Sandy.    Rice.    (Century.)    $1.00. 

2.  The  Divine  Fire.     Sinclair.     (Holt)  $1.50. 

3.  Bird  Life.     Chapman.     (Appleton.)    $2.00. 

4.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.    (Holt.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Isidro.    Austin.    (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

*  Jlso- 

6.  The  Purple  Parasol.    McCutcheon.    (Dodd, 

Mead  4  Co.)    $1.25. 


MONTREAL,  CAN. 

1.  Dr.  Grenfell's  Parish.    Duncan.     (Revell.) 

$1.00. 

2.  The  Harvest  of  the  Sea.  Grenfell.  (Revell.) 

$1.00. 

3.  Sandy.     Rice.     (Briggs.)    $1.00. 

4.  The   Marriage  of  William   Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.    (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Fugitive  Blacksmith.    Stewart    (Cen- 

tury.)   $1.50. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  UL 

1.  Constance  Trescot     Mitchell.     (Century.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.     (Stokes.) 

$150. 

3.  Sandy.     Rice.     (Century.)    $1.00. 

4-  The  Ravanels.    Dickson.     (Lane.)     $1.50. 

5.  The  Color  Line.     Smith.     (McClure,  Phil- 

lips &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 


NORFOLK,  VA. 

1.  The   Marriage  of  William   Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Rose  of  the  World.      Castle.      (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The    Vicissitudes    of    Evangeline.      Qyn. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 

6.  Sandy.    Rice.    (Century.)    $1.00. 


OMAHA,  NEB. 

1.  Constance  Trescot     Mitchell.     (Century.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Sandy.     Rice.     (Century.)    $1.00. 

3.  The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The   Marriage  of  William   Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Plum  Tree.    Phillips.     (Bobbs- Merrill 

Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1.  The  Quakeress.    Clark.     (Winston  &  Co.) 

$150. 

2.  Sandy.     Rice.     (Century.)    $1.00. 

3.  Constance  Trescot     Mitchell.     (Century.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.    (Holt) 

$1.50. 

6.  Sanna.     Waller.     (Harper.)    $1.50. 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 

1.  Sanna.     Waller.      (Harper.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  House   of   the   Black   Ring.      Pattee. 

(Holt)    $1.50. 

3.  The   Marriage  of  William   Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Golden  Flood.     Lefevre.     (McClure.) 

$1.00. 

5.  The    Weird     Picture.      Carling.      (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Nancy  Stair.    Lane.     (Appleton.)     $1.50, 
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PORTLAND,  ME. 

1.  Sandy.    Rice.    (Century.)    $1.00. 

2.  The  Great  Mogul.    Tracy.    (Clode.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Purple  Parasol.    McCutcheon.   (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

4.  The   Beautiful    Lady.     Tarkington.     (Mc- 

Clure,   Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

5.  The  Breath  of  the  Gods.    McCall.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

1.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.    (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Plum  Tree.    Phillips.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.    (Holt) 

$1.50. 

5.  Nancy  Stair.    Lane.     (Applet on.)    $1.50. 

6.  Sandy.    Rice.     (Century.)    $1.00. 


PORTLAND.  ORE. 

1.  The  Conquest.     Dye.     (McClurg.)    $1.50. 

2.  A  Short  History  of  Oregon.    Johnson.  (Mc- 

Clurg.)   $1.00. 

3.  From   the   West   to   the   West.     Duniway. 

(McClurg.)    $1.50. 

4.  Letters  from  an  Oregon  Ranch.    Katharine. 

(McClurg.)    $1.25. 

5.  The  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition.    Lighton. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.)     65c. 

6.  The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

1.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Constance  Trescot.     Mitchell.     (Century.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Partners  of  the  Tide.    Lincoln.   (Barnes.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Sandy.    Rice.     (Century.)    $1.00. 

5.  The  Great  Mogul.    Tracy.  (Clode.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Master  Mummer.     Oppenheim.     (Lit- 

tle, Brown  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

1.  The  Gift  of  the  Morning  Star.     Gordon. 

(Funk  &  Wagnalls.)     $1.50. 

2.  Sandy.     Rice.     (Century.)     $1.00. 

3.  The  Plum  Tree.     Phillips.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Constance  Trescot.     Mitchell.     (Century.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Return.    MacGo  wan -Cooke.    (Page  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Lee's     Letters     and     Recollections.       Lee. 

(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.)    $2.50. 


ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1.  Sandy.     Rice.     (Century.)    $1.00. 

2.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.    (Holt) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Divine  Fire.     Sinclair.     (Holt.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Orchid.    Grant.     (Scribner.)    $1.25. 

5.  The   Marriage  of  William   Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 

6.  Constance  Trescot.     Mitchell.     (Century.) 

$1.50. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

1.  The   Marriage  of   William  Ashe.     Ward. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Sunset  Trail.    Lewis.    (Barnes.)  $1.50. 

3.  Isidro.    Austin.    (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

$150. 

4.  The  Masquerader.     Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$150. 

5.  The  Purple  Parasol.    McCutcheon.    (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

6.  The  Orchid.    Grant.     (Scribner.)    $1.25. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

1.  The   Marriage   of   William   Ashe.     Ward. 

(Harper.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.    (Holt.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Nancy  Stair.    Lane.     (Appleton.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Long  Ago  and  the  litter  On.  Bromley. 

(  Robertson. )    $1 .50. 

6.  Isidro.    Austin.    (Houghton;  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

1.  Sandy.    Rice.    (Century.)    $1.00. 

2.  The   Marriage  of  William   Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.    (Stokes.) 

$150. 

4.  The  Fugitive  Blacksmith.    Stewart.    (Cen- 

tury.)   $1.50. 

5.  The  Purple  Parasol.   McCutcheon.    (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

6.  A     Mysterious    Disappearance.      Holmes. 

(Code.)    $1.50. 


SPOKANE,  WASH. 

1.  The   Marriage   of   William   Ashe.     Ward. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 

2.  Rose  of  the  World.      Castle.      (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.    (Holt) 

$1.50. 

4.  Sandy.    Rice.     (Century.)    $1.00. 

5.  Isidro.    Austin.    (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 
,      $i-SO. 

6.  For  the  White  Christ  Bennet  (McClurg.) 

$1.50. 
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TOLEDO.  OHIO. 


1.  Sandy.     Rice.     (Century.)     $1.00. 

2.  The   Marriage  of  William  Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Plum  Tree.     Phillips.     (Bobbs-Mcrrill 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The    Millionaire    Baby.       Green.       (Bobbs- 

Mcrrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Man  on  [he  Box.    MacCrath.     (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  The  Purple  Parasol.    McCutcheon.    (Dodd, 

Mead  81  Co.)    $1.25. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

1.  The   Marriage   of    William    Ashe.     Ward. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 
3.  Sandy.      Rice.      (Century.)     $1.00. 

3.  The  Orchid.     Grant.     (Scribncr.)     $1.25. 

4.  The    Ravanels.      Dickson.       (Lippincott.) 

51.50. 

5.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichcns     (Stokes.) 

51.50. 

6.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.    (Holt.) 

$1.50. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1.  Italian  Letters  of  a  Diplomat's  Wife.    Wad- 

dington.    ( Scribncr. )    $2.50. 

2.  The   Marriage  of  William   Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.  J    $1.50. 

3.  The  Americans.     Miinsterberg.     (McClurc, 

Phillips  &  Co.)    $3.50. 


4.  The  Orchid    Grant.     (Scribner.)     *i.25- 

5.  The  Princess  Passes.     Williamson.    (Holt.) 

51.50. 

6.  Dr.  Luke  of  the  Labrador.  Duncan.     (Funk 

&  Wagnalls.)    51.50. 


From    the   above    list   the    six    best    selling 
books  are  selected  according  to  the  following 
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BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 
According    to    the   foregoing    lists    the    six 
books   which   have   sold   best   in   the   order    of 
demand   during   the   month   are: 

1.  Sandy.    Rice.     (Century.)  $1.00 223 

2.  The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe.   Ward. 

(Harper.)    $1.50 211 

3.  The      Garden      of      Allah.        Hichens. 

(Stokes.)    $1.50. 87 

4.  Constance    Trcscot.      Mitchell.      (Cen- 

tury.)   $1.50. 8a 

5.  The     Princess     Passes.       Williamson. 

( Holt.)  51.50. 78 

6.  Rose  of  the  World.    Castle.     (Stokes.) 

$1.5°   67 
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CHRONICLE     AND     COMMENT 


Concerning 
Ages 


It  is  about  time  for  a  new  crop  of 
young  writers  to  step  forward  to  enjoy 

for  a  few  brief  years  the 
combined  distinction  of 
youth  and  celebrity.  The 
last  crop  has  had  its  full 
share,  should  cease  be- 
ing "brilliant"  young  men  and  women, 
step  aside  for  the  newcomers,  and  settle 
down  to  everv-dav  work.  Somehow  it 
does  not  seem  so  long  ago  that  Mr.  Mar- 
ion Crawford,  for  example,  was  classed 
among  the  "young"  writers;  and  only 
yesterday  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis 
was  being  taunted  with  his  lack  of  years, 
and  patted  complacently  on  the  head  by 
the  reviewers  and  told  that  he  might  do 
something  when  he  "grew  up."  Yet  the 
first  turned  the  half  century  mark  a  year 
ago  this  month,  while  the  creator  of  Van 
Bibber  must  now  be  either  in  his  forty- 
first  or  forty-second  year.  Even  the  men 
who  have  come  in  with  the  "best-selling" 
epoch  are  spinning  along  merrily  toward 
grizzled  locks;  and  most  of  them  have 
left  the  twenties  well  behind  them.  In 
three  months  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  will 
be  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  and  Mr.  Booth 
Tarkington  is  already  in  his  thirty- sev- 
enth. Mr.  Stewart  Edward  White  was 
thirty-two  on  his  last  birthday ;  Mr.  Jack 
London  will  be  thirty  on  his  next;  Mr. 
George  Barr  McCutcheon  was  thirty-nine 
last  week,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Dixon  has 
experienced  forty-one  and  a  half  active 
and  varied  summers,  winters,  autumns 
and  springs.  The  list  might  be  extended 
indefinitely,  but  for  obvious  reasons  we 


shall  pass  over  the  feminine  side  of  it 
with  the  general  statement  that  the  con- 
ditions are  the  same  as  with  the  men,  and 
without  adducing  unpolite  dates  and  fig- 
ures. Ever  since  the  days  of  the  valiant 
Figg  and  the  renowned  Broughton,  the 
Prize  Ring  has  had  a  saying  that  "Yoiith 
will  be  served."  Youth  also  has  its  claims 
in  the  modern  literary  game. 


William  Aspinwall  Bradley,  the  author 
of  William  Cullen  Bryant  in  the  English 

Men  of  Letters  series,  is 
William  one  of  the  large  number 

Aspinwall  of  young  men  who  are 

Bradley.  writing  to-day  who  won 

some  literary  reputation 
of  a  local  nature  while  they  were  still 
undergraduates.  Five  or  six  years  ago, 
when  he  was  a  student  at  Columbia, 
Mr.  Bradley  was  one  of  a  little  group 
that  was  exceedingly  active  in  con- 
ducting the  various  periodicals  issued 
in  the  interest  of  the  student  body. 
The  young  men  of  this  group  were  clever, 
and  it  was  not  unnatural  that  at  the  time 
they  took  themselves  rather  seriously  and 
were  inclined,  in  a  general  way,  to  pat 
literature  on  the  head.  From  this  group 
emanated  Imaginary  Lectures,  a  volume 
which  pilloried  with  perfect  good  nature 
the  alleged  eccentricities  of  appearance 
and  deportment  of  various  prominent 
members  of  the  University  faculty.  Im- 
aginary Lectures  was  on  the  whole  a  good 
deal  better  than  the  average  undergradu- 
ate publication   of  its  time.      Since  his 
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graduation  Mr.  Bradley  has  taken  up 
literary  work  in  earnest,  has  contributed 
two  or  three  volumes  to  the  Men  of 
Letters  series,  and  has  edited  new  edi- 
tions of  several  old  English  publications. 


Samuel  Hopkins  Adams,  who  has  been 
collaborating  with  Stewart  Edward  White 

on  The  Mystery,  the 
Samuel  strange  sea  tale  which  is 

Hopkins  to  be  published  this  au- 

Adams  tumn,  is  one  of  the  ablest 

exponents  of  what  may 
be  called  the  literature  of  exposure,  the 
literature  appearing  in  periodical  form, 
of  which  Mr.  Thomas  Lawson  is  just  at 
present  the  supreme  sensational  type,  and 
of  which  Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens  and  Miss 
Tarbcll  are  more  dignified  exam  pies.  Until 
very  recently  Mr.  Adams's  reputation  has 
been  almost  entirely  a  professional  one. 
Those  who  know  the  inside  workings  of 
magazine-making  have  long  recognised 
his  value  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Mc- 
Clure's,  just  as  for  years  he  was  known 
along  Park  Row  as  one  of  the  "best  men" 


of  the  Sun.  Possessing,  in  addition  to 
the  qualifications  that  go  to  make  the 
good,  all-around  newspaper  man,  a  special 
theoretical  and  practical  acuteness  in 
criminal  cases,  he  was  assigned  to  cover 
for  his  paper  all  the  big  sensational 
murders  and  robberies.  He  had  all  the 
elements  of  what  is  known  as  the  "Sun 
style"  at  its  best ;  in  particular  the  ability 
to  seize  upon  some  little,  out-of-the-way 
incident  of  the  life  of  the  metropolis,  and 
through  sheer  cleverness  to  elevate  it  to 
the  dignity  of  a  column  story.  When  he 
went  to  the  McClure.  Phillips  Company 
five  or  six  years  ago,  he  was  at  first  in  the 
book  publishing  department  and  had 
much  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  ad- 
vertising material.  Readers  may  remem- 
ber a  series  of  "Doyley  Dialogues,"  de- 
signed to  exploit  Conan  Doyle's  The 
Hounds  of  the  Bashen-illes.  These 
dialogues  told  of  various  misadventures 
on  the  part  of  the  Bride,  the  Bridegroom, 
the  Messenger  Boy,  the  Man  in  the 
Elevated  Train,  all  due  to  their  insanely 
absorbed  interest  in  the  book.  The 
extraordinary     cleverness     with     which 
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they  were  done,  caused  them  to  be 
quoted  far  and  wide.  A  number  of  the 
leading  English  newspapers  reprinted 
them,  and  attempts  were  made  to  trans- 
late them  into  several  European  lan- 
guages. An  astonishing  tribute  to  a  mere 
"ad"  and  one  of  which  Mr.  Adams  may 
long  be  proud. 


The  Mystery  is  based  on  actual  hap- 
penings of  which  the  records  exist,  but 
Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Adams  have  found 
a  solution  where  fact  simply  presented 
one  of  those  strange,  uncanny  horrors  of 
the  sea.     A   merchant   ship,  sailing  the 


Pacific,  fell  in  with  a  vessel,  rolling  along 
with  all  sails  set,  but  with  no  other  visible 
signs  of  life.  Hailing  bringing  no  re- 
sponse, a  boat  was  manned  and  lowered 
and  a  crew  sent  aboard  the  stranger, 
which  was  found  to  be  absolutely  de- 
serted, although  the  most  careful  exami- 
nation showed  no  reason  for  the  abandon- 
ment. A  crew  was  placed  in  charge,  and 
the  two  vessels  proceeded  in  the  same 
direction.  That  night,  however,  a  storm 
arose,  and  they  were  for  a  time  separated. 
The  following  morning  the  stranger  was 
again  seen  sailing  along,  but  signalling 
brought  no  answer,  and  a  second  crew 
that  was  sent  aboard  found  the  fires  still 
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burning,  but  the  same  strange  and  hor- 
rible absence  of  human  life.  A  call  was 
made  and  a  few  venturesome  and  un- 
superstitious  spirits  volunteered  to  act  as 
the  third  crew.  Again  that  night  there 
was  a  storm,  in  which  the  stranger  van- 
ished, and  was  never  heard  of  more.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  what  the  collab- 
orators have  been  able  to  do  with  this 
baffling  mystery. 


Mr.  James  Huneker  is  one  of  those 
exceptional    impressionists    whose    souls 

actually  have  had  the  ad- 
Mr.  Huneker'.     ventures     they     recount, 

"Iconochwo."      and  ,n  h,s  Iatest  vo,ume> 

The  Iconoclasts,  the  ad- 
ventures lose  nothing  in 
the  telling.  The  "iconoclasts"  are  Ibsen, 
Strindberg,  Maeterlinck,  Bernard  Shaw, 
Becque,  Hauptmann,  and  other  modern 
pioneering  playwrights  who  have  in  one 
way  or  another  upset  conventions,  pro- 
voked strife  or  gathered  pugnacious  dis- 
ciples. Mr.  Huneker  has  not  given  us  a 
cool  appraisal  of  them,  and  probably  has 
not  meant  to  do  so.  He  has  simply  de- 
voured them  all  and  singly  with  an  inordi- 
nate emotional  relish  and  given  us  an 
account  of  the  matter  which  is  not  onlv 
most  entertaining  in  itself,  but  will  no 
doubt  entice  many  to  a  number  of  plays 
in  the  vain  hope  that  they  will  feel  as 
warmly  as  Mr.  Huneker  does.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  catch  his  enthusiasm,  but 
it  does  not  always  survive  a  meeting  with 
the  object  of  it.  His  methods  are  ana- 
lytical but  not  self-analytical,  and  the 
truth  and  his  own  temperament  are  some- 
times badly  mixed.  Of  Bernard  Shaw  he 
says,  "Beefsteak,  old  Scotch  ale,  a  pipe, 
and  Montaigne,  are  what  he  needs  for 
one  vear.  Then  his  inhumane  criticism 
of  poor,  stumbling  mankind's  foibles 
might  l>e  tempered.  Shaw  despises  weak- 
ness. I  Ic  follows  to  the  letter  Nietzsche's 
injunction,  Be  hard!"  In  his  own  case, 
a  year's  vegetable  diet  and  an  increase 
in  intellectual  rigour  would  have  reduced 
some  of  the  estimates  in  this  volume  to 
more  moderate  dimensions,  but  we  doubt 
if  we  should  have  enjoyed  it  more.  "My 
truth  is  the  truth"  is  the  motto  quoted  on 
his  title-page,  and  it  is  easy  enough  to 
allow   for  the  heightened  effects  of  his 


sanguine  temperament  in  this  more  or  less 
bilious  world ;  and,  after  all,  he  is  not  a 
guide,  but  a  companion,  none  the  less 
agreeable  for  being  always  and  by  nature 
slightly  intoxicated.  Read,  for  example, 
his  argument  to  prove  that  Ibsen  is  not 
only  a  humourist,  but  the  greatest  of 
humourists : 

With   all    the  authorities,   apologists,    pane- 
gyrists. Ibsen  remains  a  difficult  nut  to  crack. 
His   perversities  of  execution,   aberrations   in 
sentiment,   contrarieties   and   monumental    ob- 
stinacy  are   too  much   for   the  average    com- 
mentator's nerves.     Why,  then,  should   he  be 
enjoyed   by   the   public   when   doctors   of   the 
drama  disagree?     His  warmest  admirers  deny 
him  the  gift  of  humour,  but  we  believe  that  he 
is  the  greatest  humourist  as  well  as  dramatist 
of  the  nineteenth  century.     No  man,  not  even 
Browning,  has  kept  such  rigid  features  in  the 
very  face  of  idiotic  abuse  and  still  more  silly 
praise.     Not  a   sense  of  humour!     After   A 
Doll's  House  came  Ghosts,  totally  contraven- 
ing the  thesis,  or  supposed  thesis,  of  that  prob- 
lem play;  after  Ghosts,  An  Enemy  of  the  Peo- 
ple, which  declared  for  the  rights  of  the   in- 
dividual ;  after  this  piece  the  maddening  and 
angular   ironies,   in   which   he  mocks   himself, 
his  theories;   and   then,   as  if  to  explode   the 
whole    Ibsen    mine.    Rosmersholm    appeared. 
Therein  the  reformer,   whether  idealist  or  of 
the  ordinary  peddling  political  stripe,  is  merci- 
lessly flayed,  and  Rebekka  West,  his  wonder- 
ful incarnation  of  passion,  deceits,  femininity, 
and  renunciation,  sacrifices  her  life  to  a  false 
ideal,    to    "Rosmersholm    ideals,"    and    mocks 
herself  as  she  joins  in  the  double  suicide.     No 
humour!     What,  then,  of  Hedda  Gabler,   the 
young    woman    of    to-day;     shallow-cultured, 
her    religious    underpinning   gone,    vacillating, 
cerebral,  all  nerves,  full  of  a  Bashkirtseff-like 
charm,   this   Hedda,    who   is   so   modern,    who 
peeps    over    moral    precipices,    shudders    and 
peeps    again — what    preconceived    theories    of 
Ibsen  did  Hedda  not  upset? 

He  is  hasty,  haphazard,  careless  if  an 
argument  works  both  ways  at  once.  He 
loves  lo  be  electrified,  and  approaches  an 
author  as  if  he  were  a  gymnotus,  touch- 
ing him  here  and  there  and  getting 
shocks.  Having  had  his  sensation,  he 
does  not  care  to  go  further,  and  is  seldom 
troubled  by  second  thoughts.  He  is  hot 
after  everv  new  idea  and  cverv  idea  that 
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only  seems  new.  He  is  full  of  all  new 
mysticisms,  pessimisms  and  realisms, 
climbs  every  literary  beanstalk  and  is  sure 
to  find  a  giant  at  the  top.  Better  or  more 
irresponsible  company  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  among  our  commentators.  A  suc- 
cessful American  writer  who  regards 
essay-writing  as  a  form  of  university  ex- 
tension has  recently  said : 

The  special  significance  of  the  modern  essay- 
ist is  li is  opportunity  to  lend  die  maturity  of 


knowledge   of   the   best   in   nature   and   in 
the   young  that   they   may   profit 
by   the  suggestions  in  his  guidance. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  "uplift"  and  juvenile  instruc- 
tion, Mr.  Huneker's  lively  and  suggestive 
essays  are  written  solely  for  adults. 


Mr.    Huneker,    in    the   course   of   his 
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amusing  essay  on  Bernard  Shaw,  tries 

his  hand  at  the  familiar 
Mr.  Huneker's  task  of  puzzling  out  the 
Exposure  of  "real"  Shaw.  He  says: 
Bernard  Shaw.  He  had  nQ  money    no 

opportunities,  no  taste.  A 
fierce  ascetic  and  a  misogynist,  he  will  have 
no  regrets  at  three-score  and  ten;  no  sweet 
memories  of  headaches — he  is  a  teetotaller; 
no  heartaches — he  is  too  busy  with  his  books; 
and  no  bitter  aftertaste  for  having  wronged  a 
fellow-being.  Behold,  Bernard  Shaw  is  a 
good  man,  has  led  the  life  of  a  saint,  worked 
like  a  hero  against  terrible  odds,  and  is  the 
kindest-hearted  man  in  London !  Now  we 
have  reached  another  mask — the  mask  of  al- 
truism. Nearly  all  his  earnings  went  to  the 
needy;  his  was,  and  is,  a  practical  socialism. 
He  never  let  his  right  hand  know  the  extent  of 
his  charities,  and  mark  this — no  one  else  knew 
of  it.  Yet  good  deeds,  like  murder,  will  out. 
His  associates  ceased  deriding  his  queer 
clothes,  the  flannel  shirt,  and  the  absence  of 
evening  dress ;  his  money  was  spent  on  others. 
So,  too,  his  sawdust  menu — his  carrots,  cab- 
bages and  brown  bread — it  did  not  cost  much, 
his  eating,  for  his  money  was  needed  by  poorer 
folk.  So  you  see  what  a  humbug  is  this  dear 
old  Diogenes,  who  growls  cynically  at  the 
human  race,  abhors  sentiment-mongers,  and 
despises  conventional  government,  art,  religion, 
and  philosophy.  He  is  an  arch-sentimentalist, 
underneath  whose  frown  are  tears  of  pity. 
Another  mask  torn  away — Bernard  Shaw,  phi- 
lanthropist ! 

* 

Mr.  Howells's  latest  novel,  Miss  Bel- 
lard's  Inspiration,   reviewed   in   another 

column,    is   so   slight   as 
Mr.  Howells       to  recall  those  delightful  : 
and  early  farces  of  his,  rather 

His  Critics  than   any   of   his   recent 

stories.  The  impres- 
sion that  it  leaves  is  transitory,  the 
result  of  his  humour  and  felicity  of 
phrase,  and  not  of  firmly  realised  condi- 
tions or  characters,  as  in  The  Kentons, 
or  even  in  Letters  Home.  Yet,  as  our 
reviewer  says,  it  has  been  called  by  some 
reviewers  the  best  of  them  all.  This  must 
occasion  the  author  of  The  Kentons  some 
chagrin,  but  indiscriminate  praise  is  a 
fitting  retribution  after  what  he  wrote 
about  reviewers  in  Harper's  Magazine  a 
few  months  ago: 


An  author  may  sometimes  think  he  is  ful- 
somely  praised,  and  may  even  feel  a  sort  of 
disgust  for  the  slab  adulation  trowelled  upon 
him.  but  his  admirer  need  not  fear  being 
accused  of  insincerity.  He  may  confidently 
count  upon  being  regarded  as  a  fine  fellow  who 
has  at  the  worst  gone  wrong  in  the  right 
direction. 

He  showed  in  this  self-distrustful  paper 
an  odd  kind  of  sensitiveness  to  what  any- 
body might  say  about  him  without  regard 
to  the  age,  race  or  mental  condition  of 
the  critic.    Despite  its  bantering  tone,  one 
could  not  but  infer  from  it  that  Mr.  How- 
ells   valued    praise    irrespective    of     its 
source,  and  winced  a  little  under  criticism, 
no  matter  how  obtuse  or  ill-considered. 
That  the  ordinary  American  story-writer 
should  do  this  is  not  surprising,  but  Mr. 
Howells  has  long  since  reached  the  point 
at  which  the  hasty  comments  of  review- 
ers might  naturally  be  supposed  to  arouse 
in  him  no  emotion  whatever.    Apprecia- 
tion of  his  novels  is  a  test  of  tempera- 
ment,  social   experience  and  degree    of 
civilisation.      Of    all    our    novelists,    he 
might   the   most   complacently   take   his 
stand  on  the  principle  of  take  it  or  leave 
it,  but  like  some  of  those  writers  who  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  of  their  reviewers 
in  The  Bookman  some  months  ago,  he 
actually  cares  a  great  deal  about  what  a 
miscellaneous  horde  of  unknown  persons, 
for  the  most  part  incompetent  and  prob- 
ably intent  mainly  on  filling  space,  have 
to  say  about  him. 

Somehow,  on  this  subject  of  the  read- 
-•'*$&  appreciation,  our  writers  are  apt  to 
'Ibse  sight  of  all  personal  and  class  dis- 
tinctions. Is  there  no  pleasure  in  being 
hated  by  the  right  sort  of  person  ?  If  the 
reader  is  a  man  whom  the  author  would 
shudder  at  were  he  ever  to  meet  him, 
is  it  not  reassuring  to  be  damned?  It 
is  greedy  and  un-Christian  for  him  to 
demand  affection  from  the  kind  of  person 
whom  privately  he  would  like  to  destroy, 
and  manv  a  reader  is  of  that  kind.  When 
the  "universal  appeal"  is  intended,  that 
is  another  matter,  but  writers  like  Mr. 
Howells  are  inevitably  exclusive,  and  their 
work  is  therefore  surrounded  by  broad 
zones  of  varying  indifference  and  perhaps 
aversion.    Mr.  Howells's  books  are  full  of 
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little  delicacies  and  distinctions,  the 
aroma  of  class  and  the  bias  of  experience, 
things  that  might  puzzle  or  offend  a  com- 
mercial traveller,  just  as  the  odour  of 
orris  will  make  a  dog  sneeze.  On  the 
other  hand,  regarding  praise  of  these 
qualities  as  a  mark  of  literary  gentility, 
reviewers  by  the  dozen  will  profess  what 
they  do  not  feel.  If  Mr.  Howells,  for  ex- 
ample, were  to  meet  some  of  the  people 
who  praise  him,  they  would  make  his 
blood  run  cold.  The  indifference  of  others 
would,  if  he  saw  them  in  the  flesh,  only 
corroborate  his  self-esteem.  Whatever 
be  true  of  a  greater  art,  an  art  such  as  his 
is  emphatically  a  respecter  of  persons, 
and  it  seems  odd  that  he  should  not  be 
cheered  somewhat  by  the  dislike  of  those 
to  whom  he  is  antipathetic  and  bored  a 
little  by  the  praises  of  the  sort  of  man  lie 
would  rather  die  than  dine  with. 


We  have  before  us  a  "Chat  with  an 
Author,"     profusely     illustrated,     and 

taking  up  the  best  part 
The  Literary  of  a  Pa&e  of  a  newspaper. 
Interview.  In    the    uPPer    'eft-hand 

corner   is   his   full    face. 

At  a  distance  of  two 
inches  to  the  right  is  his  profile,  the  inter- 
vening space  being  filled  by  a  picture  of  a 
rose  from  the  author's  garden.  In  the 
lower  left-hand  corner  is  the  author's 
front  door.  In  the  middle  is  a  larger  pic- 
ture of  the  author,  this  time  including  his 
legs  and  the  library  table.  In  the  right- 
hand  corner  is  the  library  table  without 
the  author,  and  below  the  library  table 
may  be  seen  an  elm-tree  belonging  to  the 
author.  These  are  not  the  mementoes  of 
the  dead.  The  author  is  still  living.  The 
"chat"  itself  abounds  in  the  same  reverent 
miscellany.  The  author  declares  his 
preference  for  high  ideals  as  opposed  to 
low  ones,  and  the  interviewer  jots  it 
down.  He  breathes,  and  the  interviewer 
notes  it.  A  similar  "chat"  follows  with 
another  author,  also  "in  the  public  eye," 
who  supplies  three  portraits  and  main- 
tains with  equal  firmness  that  high  ideals 
ought  to  be  raised  and  their  seeds  freely 
distributed.  And  so  it  goes.  Scores  of 
these  literary  interviews  have  recently 
appeared,  some  papers  making  them  a  reg- 
ular feature  of  Sunday  or  Saturday  sup- 


plements, others  having  recourse  to  them 
whenever  "copy"  is  running  short.  With 
a  few  exceptions,  such  as  the  interviews 
with  Henry  James,  they  resemble  the  two 
just  mentioned  in  the  absence  of  any  dis- 
tinguishing mark.  They  are  studies  in 
effaced   personality.     Not  a  tumultuous 
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or  self-willed  person,  at  any  time,  the 
American  author  fades  completely  away 
in  these  interviews.  He  is  a  jelly-fish 
floating  in  the  current  of  universal  assent, 
and  owing  his  success,  one  would  say, 
from  these  remarks,  not  so  much  to  any 


Examples  of  genuine  literary  inter- 
views are  those  which  Mr.  William 
Archer  published  two  years  ago  in  the 
Pail  Mali  Magazine,  and  better  still,  the 
entertaining  and  characteristic  talk  with 
Henry  James   which  the  Critic   printed 


-  -'    hA 


Author  of  The  Man  of  ti 


ideas  of  his  own  as  to  the  country's  care- 
lessness. So  at  least  he  seems  as  seen 
through  this  long  vista  of  recent  "chats," 
and  for  the  honour  of  the  profession  we 
protest  against  the  present  tendency  to 
overdo  the  literary  interview. 


last  winter.  Hut  as  a  rule  the  interviewer 
detects  only  the  qualities  that  arc  common 
to  tlie  race  and  records  only  those  senti- 
ments which  it  would  be  a  sin  for  man- 
kind not  to  share  ;  or  else  he  will  make  the 
victim  say : 
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The  atmosphere  in  which  ideals  are  found 
must  be  preserved  to  insure  their  accuracy, 
and  atmosphere  is  the  divine  promise  of  ideals 
that  the  true  artist  finds  wrapped  around  an 
otherwise  sordid  fact. 

Recent  interviews  abound  in  just  such 
comatose  passages.  Perhaps  it  is  due  to 
the  benumbing  effect  of  publicity.  Just  as 
many  animals  will  not  touch  their  food 
in  the  presence  of  man,  so  there  may  be 
authors  who  will  not  use  their  minds  if 
they  think  anybody  is  watching  them. 
Excited  bv  the  camera,  and  unmanned 
by  the  sense  of  impending  advertisement, 
they  are  on  these  occasions  not  them- 
selves, often  utterly  swooning  away  into 
the  moral  platitude.  Later,  perhaps,  they 
find  they  have  been  saying  that  the  world 
on  the  whole  is  growing  better  every  day, 
or  if  it  is  not  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  they 
do  their  best  literary  work  between  meals 
and  with  an  earnest  purpose,  and  that  this 
is  a  great  country,  and  culture  clubs  are 
clotting  the  prairies,  and  the  atmosphere 
is  full  of  ideals,  plenty  for  everybody,  so 
give  the  baby  one.  Which  involuntary 
remarks,  subjoining  a  scene  of  pillage, 
wherein  their  profiles,  full  faces  and 
frock  coats  alternate  with  chairs,  desks, 
tables,  detached  doors,  bulrushes,  twigs 
and  other  objects  torn  from  the  premises, 
constitute  what  is  known  as  a  literary 
"chat" — at  present  a  really  alarming 
feature  of  supplemental  journalism. 


The  controversies  relating  to  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  Academie  Goncourt 

and  the  Academie  Fran- 


Two  French 
Academicians. 


caise  receive  a  curious 
illustration  from  two 
events  which  have  just 
taken  place,  the  death  of 
an  old  and  the  election  of  a  new  member 
of  the  latter  body,  viz.,  the  Due  d'Audif- 
fret-Pasquier  and  M.  fitienne  Larny.  It 
cannot  be  gainsaid  that  neither  of  them 
would  have  had  a  ghost  of  a  chance  of 
sitting  in  the  Goncourt  Academy;  neither 
can  their  claims  to  seats  in  the  Academie 
Franeaise  be  seriously  disputed.  Yet 
neither  of  them  can  be  called  a  man  of 
letters  in  what  may  be  termed  the  techni- 
cal acceptation  of  the  word.  They  have 
always  belonged  essentially  to  the  politi- 


cal world.  The  Due  d'Audiff ret-Pasquier 
will  be  remembered  especially  for  his  fiery 
political  activity  during  the  days  of  the 
National  Assembly  o£  1871-75,  and  for 
his  services  as  the  first  President  of  the 
French  Senate  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  present  constitution  (1876-79).  His 
seat  in  the  Academy,  after  the  death  of 
Bishop  Dupanloup,  was  won  by  him  in 
one  day,  on  May  4,  1872,  when,  as  chair- 
man of  the  parliamentary  Committee  of 
Inquiry  into  the  war  contracts  of  1870-71, 
he  reported  upon  the  condition  in  which 
the  imperial  government  had  left  the 
French  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Up  to  that  day  he  was  hardly  known  as 
an  orator,  but  the  Assembly  was  fairly 
spellbound  by  his  outbursts  of  patriotic 
eloquence  and  the  indignation  with  which 
he  arraigned  Napoleon  III.  and  his  min- 
isters for  their  criminal  neglect  of  the 
national  interests  on  the  eve  of  a  life  and 
death  struggle  with  the  great  military 
monarchy  then  ruled  by  Bismarck  and 
Moltke. 


fitienne  Larny,  the  member  newly 
elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by 
Guillaume,  the  sculptor's,  death,  has 
never  known  such  a  brilliant  dav  in  his 
well-filled  career.  He  is  now  the  editor 
of  one  of  the  most  serious  French  periodi- 
cals, Le  Correspondant,  the  organ  of  the 
liberal,  or  rather  progressive,  Catholics. 
Some  thirty-five  years  ago  he  was  one  of 
the  leading  young  French  Republicans. 
The  writer  of  these  lines  well  remembers 
hearing  him  deliver  a  ringing  speech  of 
welcome  to  Gambetta  after  the  banquet 
tendered  him  in  the  "Salle  Ragache"  by 
the  students  of  Paris  to  celebrate  the  ora- 
torical triumph  won  by  him  with  his  first 
great  political  speech  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Since  that  time,  fitienne  Larny 
has  parted  company  with  his  old  party 
and  has  recently  fought  the  battles  of  the 
church  against  the  government  of  the 
republic.  He  was  persona  grata  to  the 
Vatican  during  the  last  years  of  Leo 
XIII.,  and  was  often  called  in  France 
"the  lay  nuncio."  A  great  deal  of  his 
time,  especially  since  his  defeat  for  re- 
election to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  some 
twenty  years  ago,  he  has  given  to  the 
writing  of  religious  and  political  history, 
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his  productions  being  usually  published  in 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  until  his 
assuming  the  editorship  of  Le  Corre- 
spondent. 

He  might,  however,  easily  have  failed 
of  an  election  if  he  had  had  for  his  com- 
petitor a  really  great  writer.  But  his 
chief  opponent  was  Maurice  Barres,  who, 
in  spite  of  all  the  talent  displayed  in  Le 
Jar  din  de  Berenice  or  in  Les  Deracines, 
is  far  from  commanding  as  yet  general 
admiration.  Of  one  thing,  however, 
Barres  may  justly  be  proud.  Edmond 
Rostand,  who  has  just  completed  his  new 
play,  Chanteclair,  a  work  of  fancy,  based 
upon  the  old  Roman  de  Renart,  travelled 
all  the  way  to  Paris,  from  Cambq,  in  the 
Pyrenees,  to  vote  for  him.  But  he  was 
not  strong  enough  to  prevail  against  the 
influence  of  Brunetiere,  the  chief  advo- 
cate of  his  brother  editor. 


filisee  Reclus,  one  of  the  noblest  of 
French  writers,  has  just  died  at  the  age 

of  seventy-five.  It  will 
not  be  his  fault  if  the 
French  are  not  cured  of 
what  used  to  be  consid- 
ered one  of  their  national 
faults,  their  ignorance  of  geography.  His 
chief  work  is  his  monumental  Giographie 
Universelle  in  nineteen  huge  volumes,  a 
monument  of  learning,  a  masterpiece  of 
style,  a  wonderfully  philosophical  inter- 
pretation of  the  varied  life  of  the  human 
race.  Strange  to  say,  this  quiet  savant 
was  an  ardent  communist  and  anarchist. 
He  fought  in  the  battalions  of  the  Com- 
mune against  the  French  Government  in 
1871,  and  was  in  consequence  sentenced 
to  transportation  beyond  the  seas,  a  pen- 
alty which  executive  clemency  changed 
to  banishment.  Later,  thanks  to  a  gen- 
eral amnesty,  he  returned  to  France ;  but 
his  earnest  advocacy  of  Kropotkine  got 
him  into  trouble  again,  and  he  was  glad 
to  accept  a  professorship  of  geography  in 
the  Universite  Libre  of  Brussels,  which 
he  occupied  until  his  death. 


Elisfe 
Reclus. 


With  its  September  issue  the  magazine 
which  for  so  many  years  was  known  as 


Frank   Leslie's   Popular  Monthly,   and 
which  is  now  Leslie's  Monthly  Magazine, 

will    appear    under    the 

Changing  new  ^e  °*  *e  ^meri- 

Names.  can     ^^usirated     Maga- 

zine. The  question  is,  will 
the  reading  public  accept 
the  change  of  name  ?    Some  years  ago  the 
American  Review  of  Reviews  took  unto 
itself  the  title  of  the  American  Monthly, 
and  has  printed  that  title  on  its  cover  ever 
since.    Yet  people  could  not  be  induced  to 
accept    the    change,    and    nobody    ever 
speaks  of  the  magazine  as  anything  but 
the    Review   of   Reviews.      The    Leslie 
periodical  itself  had  a  similar  experience 
when  it  tried  to  modify  its  early  name. 
To  this  dav  communications  from  all  over 
the    country    are    addressed    to    Frank 
Leslie's  Popular  Monthly.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  The 
Outlook  succeeded  where  the  Review  of 
Reviews  failed.  When  the  Outlook  publi- 
cation ceased  to  be  the  Christian  Union 
and  took  its  new  name  it  achieved  almost 
immediate  success.    The  word  American 
has  not  been  used  much  in  connection 
with    our    magazines.      There    was    an 
American  Magazine  established   in   the 
eighteenth    century.      It   lived    for   two 
vears.     Later  Noah  Webster  revived  it 
and  it  had  two  vears  more  of  existence. 


Speaking  of  Leslie's  Monthly  Maga- 
zine recalls  the  memory  of  Frank  Leslie, 
who  was  an  exceedingly  interesting  figure 
in  American  literary  life  for  many  years. 
Leslie's  real  name  was  Henry  Carter. 
He  was  an  Englishman,  born  in  1821,  and 
trained  for  a  commercial  life.  His  natu- 
ral inclinations,  however,  were  towards 
art,  and  he  soon  began  contributing 
sketches  to  the  London  illustrated  papers. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1848, 
and  a  few  years  later  embarked  on  his 
publishing  career.  His  first  venture  was 
the  Gazette  of  Fashion;  then  followed  in 
quick  succession  the  New  York  Journal, 
Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper, 
The  Boys'  and  Girls'  Weekly,  The  Bud- 
get of  Fun  and  a  number  of  others. 
Leslie  was  the  first  patron  of  the  late 
Thomas  Nast,  starting  the  distinguished 
caricaturist  on  his  artistic  career.  J.  C. 
Derby,    in    his    Fifty     Years    Among 
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Authors,  Books  and  Publishers,  said  that 
Frank  Leslie  deserved  to  be  called  the 
pioneer  and  founder  of  illustrated  jour- 
nalism in  America.  "He  possessed  the 
qualifications  required  to  command  suc- 
cess. Himself  an  artist  and  engraver  of 
rare  merit,  he  understood  the  business 
perfectly  from  its  artistic  side,  and  was 
constantly  introducing  new  improvements 
in  engraving.  Equally  complete  was  his 
knowledge  of  the  business  from  the  lit- 


erary standpoint.  He  understood  what 
the  great  reading  public  in  this  country 
wanted,  and  provided  it,  so  that  all  tastes 
were  satisfied  by  one  or  another  of  his 
many  publications.  He  was  master  of 
the  whole  establishment,  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  understood  every  detail,  so 
that  if  anything  went  wrong  in  the  en- 
graving rooms,  the  press-room  or  any 
other  department,  he  could  straighten  it 
out  at  once." 


LYRICS    IN    OUR    LATER    FICTION 


OR  half  a  century  now 
the  collection  of  Songs 
from  the  Dramatists, 
edited  by  Robert  Bell,  has 
been  a  favourite  book 
with  all  lovers  of  the 
English  lyric.  It  has 
been  reprinted  in  the  United  States  twice 
at  least — once  with  exquisite  illustrations 
by  Mr.  John  La  Farge.  It  contains  a 
careful  selection  of  the  best  songs,  scat- 
tered here  and  there  in  the  plays  of  the 
British  dramatists,  from  the  Ralph 
Roister  Doister  of  Nicholas  Udall  to  the 
School  for  Scandal  of  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan.  As  the  editor  said  in  his  "ad- 
vertisement," "the  want  of  such  a  col- 
lection has  long  been  felt,  and  that  it  has 
never  been  supplied  before  must  occasion 
surprise  to  all  readers  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  riches  we  possess  in  this  branch 
of  poetry." 

The  richness  of  English  literature  in 
this  branch  of  poetry  is  indeed  indisput- 
able ;  and  one  may  -even  go  further  and 
declare  that  it  is  incomparable.  In  no 
other  literature,  not  even  in  Greek,  is  there 
the  wealth  of  lyric  which  we  find  in  pro- 
fusion in  the  poetry  of  our  own  tongue. 
In  fact,  this  lyrical  abundance  is  evidence 
in  behalf  of  the  assertion  that  we  who 
speak  English  belong  to  a  race  highly  en- 
dowed with  emotion,  with  energy,  with 
imagination ;  and  that  it  is  in  poetry  we 
have  done  best  rather  than  in  prose.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  are  generally 
held  to  be  a  practical  and  hard-headed 
people,  English  prose  as  a  whole  is  em- 


phatically inferior  to  English  poetry  as  a 
whole — just  as  French  poetry  as  a  whole 
is  emphatically  inferior  to  French  prose 
as  a  whole. 

This  possession  of  the  poetic  tempera- 
ment is  one  reason  why  there  are  so  many 
songs  besprinkled  through  the  pages  of 
the  English  drama;  but  there  is  also  an- 
other reason  quite  commonplace,  and  per- 
haps on  that  account  not  mentioned  by 
Bell.  In  Tudor  times  the  companies  of 
actors  were  often  recruited  from  choir- 
boys, who  brought  to  the  aid  of  the 
theatre  their  acquaintance  with  the  art 
of  song.  Now,  a  writer  of  plays  is 
prompt  to  utilise  every  advantage  at 
his  command;  and  the  Elizabethan 
dramatist  had  not  only  the  lyric  gift 
of  his  race,  he  had  also  ready  to  his 
service  actors  trained  to  sing.  No  won- 
der is  it,  therefore,  that  the  playwrights 
delighted  to  drop  into  song  whenever  the 
occasion  came,  certain  that  full  justice 
would  be  done  to  their  lilting  lines.  Thus 
they  established  a  tradition  which  has 
endured  almost  down  to  the  dawn  of  the 
twentieth  century — a  tradition  which  had 
authority  even  for  the  writers  of  the 
closet-drama,  Browning  and  Tennyson 
and  Swinburne.  In  the  French  drama  we 
find  nothing  of  the  sort,  partly  because 
the  French  poets  are  not  so  naturally  lyric 
and  partly  because  a  musical  training  had 
not  been  given  to  the  French  actors  in 
the  remote  beginnings  when  Hardy  was 
setting  the  pattern  for  the  later  and  more 
literary  drama.  Even  when  a  French 
dramatist  is  obviously  lyrical,  as  Cor- 
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nettle  is  seen  to  be  sometimes  and  Victor 
Hugo  often,  his  lyrism  takes  the  form 
not  of  the  song,  but  of  the  set  speech,  the 
tirade. 

Many  years  after  Bell  had  chosen  the 
most  worthy  of  the  multitudinous  Songs 
of  the  Dramatists,  another  compiler,  Mr. 
W.  Davenport  Adams,  was  moved  to 
make  a  corresponding  collection  of  Songs 
from  the  Novelists,  prepared  in  avowed 
emulation  of  the  earlier  anthology.  The 
songs  of  the  dramatists  far  outnumber  the 
songs  of  the  novelists,  just  as  the  drama 
itself  is  in  English  more  important  than 
the  novel.  Yet  the  result  of  Mr.  Adams's 
gleaning  was  astonishingly  rich;  and  he 
was  enabled  to  bring  together  delightful 
lyrics  chosen  out  of  the  stories  of  the 
leading  British  novelists. 

Although  many  a  novelist  has  written 
graceful  verses — Thackeray  for  one  and 
Bret  Harte  for  another — the  poets  have 
rarely  chosen  to  be  also  novelists,  "observ- 
ing our  every-day  world,"  to  use  Mr. 
Stedman's  phrase.  It  is  in  his  acute  intro- 
duction to  the  tales  of  Poe  that  Mr.  Sted- 
man  makes  the  striking  suggestion  that 
"poets  with  the  novelists'  gift  are  for  the 
most  part  dramatists,  using  the  dramatic 
form  at  times  when  the  spirit  of  the  stage 
is  not  at  odds  with  that  of  literature." 
The  truth  of  this  is  seen  as  we  look  down 
the  table  of  contents  of  Mr.  Adams's 
selection,  and  as  we  note  how  few  of  the 
greater  English  poets  have  ventured  into 
fiction,  and  how  unimportant  has  been 
the  result  of  their  rare  attempts.  It  is 
not  by  the  Arcadia  that  Sidney  is  now 
recalled,  nor  is  it  by  St.  Irvyne  that  Shel- 
ley is  best  remembered.  Even  Hood  and 
Moore  added  little  or  nothing  to  their 
reputation  by  Tylney  Hall  and  the  Epi- 
curean. 

Yet  the  lyrical  genius  of  the  race  is  not 
to  be  denied,  and  the  novelists,  even  if 
they  are  not  to  be  ranked  with  the  greater 
poets  of  the  language,  have  broken  into 
song  again  and  again.  It  is  in  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield  that  we  find  "Olivia's 
Song" : 

When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly. 

It  is  in  the  Pickwick  Papers  that  Dick- 
ens rhymed  the  virtues  of  the  "Ivy 
Green."     It  is  in  Rebecca  and  Rowena 


that  Thackeray  gave  us  "Love  at  Two 
Score": 

Ho!  pretty  page,  with  dimpled  chin. 

It  is  in  his  Handy  Andy  that  we  first 
meet  Lover's  "Widow  Machree;"  and  it 
is  in  his  Charles  O'Malley  that  we  make 
acquaintance  with  Lever's  "Widow  Ma- 
lone."  In  Kingsley's  Alton  Locke  we 
find  the  song  best  known  as  the  "Sands  o* 
Dee;"  and  of  course  there  is  no  lack  of 
lyrics  to  be  discovered  in  the  prose  ro- 
mances of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

In  the  score  of  vears  which  have 
elapsed  since  Mr.  Adams's  anthology  was 
prepared,  other  British  novelists  have  now 
and  again  dropped  a  lyric  into  their  pages. 
Mr.  Kipling,  indeed,  cannot  refrain  from 
bursting  into  song,  prefixing  scraps  of  his 
own  verse  to  almost  every  chapter  of 
some  of  his  volumes,  appending  lyrical 
epilogues  to  the  tales  of  the  Jungle  Book, 
and  also  on  occasion  throwing  in  inde- 
pendent lyrics — as  in  the  Light  that 
Failed. 

In  Mr.  Adams's  collection  there  is  no 
selection  from  the  American  branch  of 
English  literature;  his  choice  was  con- 
fined wholly  to  the  novelists  of  his  own 
islands.  Although  the  British  compiler 
might  have  found  a  few  songs  in  the 
novels  of  American  authorship,  he  could 
have  found  very  few  indeed.  Perhaps 
because  the  better  American  novels  have 
been  realistic  rather  than  romantic;  per- 
haps because  American  novelists  with 
their  eyes  sincerely  fixed  on  the  facts  of 
life  have  been  forced  to  refrain  from  the 
rollicking  and  the  convivial ;  perhaps  for 
some  deeper  reason,  there  are  not  many 
lyrics  to  be  gathered  from  American  fic- 
tion. And  infrequent  as  the  lyrics  are, 
they  arc  more  abundant  than  the  true 
songs.  Such  poems  as  American  writers 
of  fiction  have  chosen  to  insert  here  and 
there  in  their  narratives  are  scarcely  ever 
intended  to  be  said  or  sung:  they  are 
destined  for  the  eve  and  not  for  the  ear. 
They  are  generally  poems  supposed  to  be 
written  by  one  of  the  characters  of  the 
story,  perhaps  verses  to  his  mistress's  eye- 
brows or  sonnets  to  her  ineffable  beauty, 
perhaps  merely  metrical  efforts  of  his 
which  he  submits  for  her  approval. 

In  Longfellow's  "Kavanagh"  there  is 
scarcely  any  verse,  whereas  in  "Hyperion" 
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the  lyrics  are  abundant — translations, 
mostly,  supposed  to  be  read  by  Paul 
Flemming  to  Mary  Ashburton.  One  of 
these  is  the  well-known  rendering  of 
Uhland's  "Castle  by  the  Sea."  Another 
song  in  the  same  tale  is  the  arch  and 
catching 

I  know  a  maiden  fair  to  see ; 

Take  care! 
She  can  both  false  and  friendly  be, 

Beware !    Beware ! 

Trust  her  not, 
She  is  fooling  thee ! 

This,  we  are  told  by  the  narrator,  was 
sung  in  German  by  a  wandering  appren- 
tice, who  had  a  store  of  strange  songs, 
"so  full  of  longing  and  of  pleasing  sad- 
ness, and  hope,  and  fear,  and  passionate 
desire,  and  soul-subduing  sorrow,  that 
tears  came  into  Mary  Ashburton's  eyes, 
though  she  understood  not  the  words  he 
sang."  Earlier  in  the  same  story  Long- 
fellow presented  the  reader  with  a  swing- 
ing translation  of  the  old  student-lyric 
of  "The  Fox." 

Far  more  closely  woven  into  the  tex- 
ture of  the  tale,  and  far  more  powerful  in 
its  appeal,  is  the  lyric  which  Poe  wrought 
into  the  subtlest  and  strangest  of  his 
stories.  In  the  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher  the  narrator  tells  us  that  he  re- 
membered easily  the  words  of  one  of  the 
rhapsodies  which  the  hero  apparently  im- 
provised to  his  own  fantastic  accompani- 
ment. "I  was,  perhaps,  the  more  forcibly 
impressed  with  it,  as  he  gave  it,  because, 
in  the  under  or  mystic  current  of  its 
meaning,  I  fancied  that  I  perceived,  and 
for  the  first  time,  a  full  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  Usher  of  the  tottering  of  his 
lofty  reason  upon  her  throne."  And  the 
lyric  thus  artfully  introduced  is  the 
"Haunted  Palace,"  with  its  appalling 
symbolism,  its  haunting  melody,  and  its 
captivating  rhythm: 

Banners  yellow,  glorious,  golden. 

On  its  roof  did  float  and  flow 
(This — all  this — was  in  the  olden 

Time  long  ago), 
And  every  gentle  air  that  dallied, 

In  that  sweet  day, 
Along  the  ramparts  plumed  and  pallid, 

A  winged  odour  went  away. 

In  the  conception  of  this  poem,  and  in 


its  introduction  into  this  study  of  intel- 
lectual decay  at  this  precise  moment,  Poe 
revealed  his  exquisite  sense  of  effect. 
Indeed,  no  better  instance  of -his  consum- 
mate craftsmanship  could  well  be  chosen — 
of  his  mastery  of  every  technical  device. 
No  other  American  writer  of  tales  was 
a  poet  of  an  equal  lyrical  felicity ;  and  no 
other  American  poet  has  succeeded  also 
in  achieving  an  equal  fame  as  a  writer  of 
tales.  Twice  again  did  Poe  place  his 
lyrical  gift  at  the  service  of  his  prose- 
narrative — once  in  "Ligeia"  and  again  in 
the  "Assignation." 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  author  of  the 
"Tales  of  the  Grotesque  and  the  Ara- 
besque" to  the  author  of  the  "Undiscov- 
ered Country,"  from  one  of  the  masters 
of  romance  to  one  of  the  masters  of  real- 
ism. Yet  Mr.  Howells  is  a  poet  also,  and 
certain  of  his  poems  have  a  weird  sug- 
gestiveness  that  Poe  would  surely  have 
appreciated — a  haunting  quality  that  the 
author  of  the  "Masque  of  the  Red  Death" 
would  have  relished.  The  verses  which 
Mr.  Howells  has  put  into  one  of  his 
earlier  stories,  the  ever-charming  Their 
Wedding  Journey,  are  of  a  different  sort ; 
they  have  for  their  subjects  two  legends 
attached  one  to  Niagara  and  the  other  to 
the  falls  at  Rochester.  The  former  is 
called  "Avery"  and  is  too  long  to  quote 
here,  although  it  deserves  quotation  for 
the  vigour  and  the  swing  of  its  rhythm. 
The  other  purports  only  to  be  a  trans- 
lation of  a  German  poem  about  Sam 
Patch ;  and  there  is  no  denying  that  it 
reveals  the  influence  of  Heine: 

In  the  Bierhausgarten  I  linger 
By  the  falls  of  the  Genesee; 

From  the  table-rock  in  the  middle 
Leaps  a  figure  bold  and  free. 

Aloof  in  the  air  it  rises 

O'er  the  rush,  the  plunge,  the  death  : 
On  the  thronging  banks  of  the  river 

There  is  neither  pulse  nor  breath. 

Forever  it  hovers  and  poises 

Aloof  in  the  moonlit  air; 
As  light  as  mist  from  the  rapids. 

As  heavy  as  a  nightmare. 

In  anguish  I  cry  to  the  people, 
The  long-since  vanished  hosts ; 

I  see  them  stretch  forth  in  answer, 
The  helpless  hands  of  ghosts. 
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Just  as  we  may  regard  Mr.  Howells  as 
a  novelist  who  has  now  and  again 
ventured  into  verse,  so  we  may  regard 
Holmes  as  an  essayist  or  as  a  songster  of 
society  who  chose  now  and  again  to  exer- 
cise his  cleverness  as  a  writer  of  fiction. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  little  unfairness  in  the 
curt  dismissal  of  Elsie  Venner  as  mere 
''medicated  fiction;"  but  no  injustice  is 
really  done  to  the  author's  fame  when  we 
admit  that  it  is  not  dependent  on  his 
novels.  In  'the  Guardian  Angel,  and 
again  in  the  far  less  successful  Mortal 
Antipathy,  the  writer  of  the  story  remem- 
bered that  he  was  also  a  writer  of  verse. 
In  the  former  the  poems  are  presented 
as  the  work  of  the  young  bard,  Gifted 
Hopkins,  one  of  Holmes's  most  successful 
character-sketches;  and  in  the  latter  the 
poem  is  frankly  presented  as  the  author's 
own,  and,  indeed,  as  one  of  his  series  of 
songs  for  his  classmates.  In  neither  case 
is  there  any  need  for  quotation  here.  Nor 
is  it  necessary  to  copy  in  full  the  strange 
story  as  we  find  in  the  masterpiece  of 
another  American  humourist — the  metri- 
cal narrative  concerning  "Young  Stephen 
Dowling  Botts"  which  we  find  in  Huckle- 
berry Finn. 

In  another  short  story,  "Ilka  on  the 
Hilltop,"  one  of  the  Norwegian  tales  of 
the  late  H.  H.  Boyesen,  there  is  an  actual 
song,  the  singing  of  which  brings  about 
the  final  and  most  unexpected  situation  of 
the  tale : 

Hansel  : 
Tell  me,  Ilka  on  the  hill -top, 

While  the  crimson  glaciers  glow, 
Are  thine  eyes  as  blue  and  beaming 

As  they  were  a  year  ago? 


Hansel: 
Tell  me,  Ilka  on  the  hill-top, 

While  the  blushing  roses  blow, 
Are  thy  lips  as  sweet  for  kissing 

As  they  were  a  year  go? 

Both: 

Hohli-ohli-ohli-ho  1 
Hohli-ohli-ohli-ho !  Hohli-oh! 

Ilka: 
Naughty  Hansel  in  the  valley, 

Naughty  Hansel,  tell  me  true, 

If  my  lips  are  sweet  for  kissing, 

What  is  that,  I  pray,  to  you? 

Both: 

Hohli-ohli-ohli-ho ! 
Hohli-ohli-ohli-ho  1  Hohli-oh ! 

Hansel: 
Tell  me,  Ilka  on  the  hill-top, 

While  the  rivers  seaward  flow, 
Is  thy  heart  as  true  and  loving 

As  it  was  a  year  ago? 

Both: 

Hohli-ohli-ohli-ho ! 
Hohli-ohli-ohli-ho !  Hohli-oh ! 

Ilka: 
Dearest  Hansel  in  the  valley, 

I  will  tell  you,  tell  you  true. 
Yes,  my  heart  is  ever  loving, 
True  and  loving  unto  you ! 


Both: 


Hohli-ohli-ohli-ho ! 
Hohli-ohli-ohli-ho !   Hohli-oh ! 


Both: 

Hohli-ohli-ohli-ho ! 
Hohli-ohli-ohli-ho!   Hohli-oh! 

Ilka: 
Hansel,  Hansel,  in  the  valley, 

I  will  tell  you,  tell  you  true; 
If  my  eyes  are  blue  and  beaming, 

What  is  that,  I  pray,  to  you? 


Both 


Hohli-ohli-ohli-ho ! 
Hohli-ohli-ohli-ho!   Hohli-oh! 


In  Mr.  George  A.  Hibbard's  volume  of 
short  stories  of  contemporary  life,  appro- 
priately entitled  Nowadays,  there  is  a  tale 
called  "A  Mad  World,  my  Masters;"  and 
one  of  the  characters  finds  a  journal  con- 
taining  the  following  rather  pretty  pan- 
toum,  supposed  to  have  been  rhymed  by 
the  chief  figure  of  the  tale : 

Dreaming,  although  it  is  day, 
Drowsily  stretched  on  the  grass; 

Letting  my  wits  run  away; 
Letting  realities  pass. 
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Drowsily  stretched  on  the  grass; 

Building  up  castles  in  air; 
Letting  realities  pass; 

Free  from  the  turmoil  and  care. 

Building  up  castles  in  air; 

Lazily  lying  at  rest; 
Free  from  the  turmoil  and  care; 

Wasting  my  time,  they  protest. 

Lazily  lying  at  rest; 

Blinking  away  at  the  sun ; 
Wasting  my  time,  they  protest, 

Since  there's  so  much  to  be  done. 

Blinking  away  at  the  sun ; 

I  wish  them  luck  on  their  way. 
Since  there's  so  much  to  be  done, 

I  shall  have  nothing  to  say. 

I  wish  them  luck  on  their  way. 

If  they  but  leave  me  to  dream, 
I  shall  have  nothing  to  say, 

False  though  the  vision  may  seem. 

If  they  but  leave  me  to  dream, 
Dreaming  that  you  could  love  me ; 

False  though  the  vision  may  seem ; 
Dreaming  what  never  can  be. 

Dreaming  that  you  could  love  me; 

Dreaming,  although  it  is  day; 
Dreaming  what  never  can  be; 

Letting  my  wits  run  away. 

In  the  striking  story  which  Mr.  James 
Weber  Linn  has  entitled  The  Second 
Generation,  the  hero  is  moved  to  voice  his 
emotions  in  a  lyric — which  seems  to  lend 
itself  excellently  to  a  musical  setting : 

The  drums  of  the  wind  beat  low, 
The  hosts  of  the  night  are  out ; 

I  can  see  the  flare  of  the  stars 
Who  have  driven  the  day  to  rout. 

Thousands  of  years  ago 

The  torch  of  the  furtherest  whirled 
To  fling  off  the  light  that  lies 

To-night  on  this  little  world. 

Thousands  of  years  ago— 
Ah,  how  straight  and  how  far! 

And  love  to  the  heart  of  a  man 
Comes  it  otherwise,  oh,  my  star? 


Here  there  is  harmony  between  the 
song  and  the  story;  and  this  same  har- 
mony is  to  be  found  in  the  light  and  lively 
lyric  which  lilts  in  our  ears  after  we  have 
visited  Mr.  Viele's  Inn  of  the  Silver 
Moon — that  hospitable  hostelry  for  those 
who  lodge  at  the  beautiful  star,  to  use  the 
French  phrase : 

What  care  if  the  day 

Be  turned  to  grey, 
What  care  if  the  night  come  soon. 

We  may  choose  the  pace 

Who  bow  for  grace 
At  the  Inn  of  the  Silver  Moon. 

Ah,  hurrying  sirs, 

Drive  deep  your  spurs, 
For  it's  far  to  the  steepled  town — 

Where  the  wallet's  weight 

Shall  fix  your  state 
And  buy  for  ye  smile  or  frown. 

Through  our  tiles  of  green 

Do  the  stars  between 
Laugh  down  from  the  skies  of  June, 

And  there's  naught  to  pay 

For  a  couch  of  hay 
At  the  Inn  of  the  Silver  Moon. 

You  labouring  lout, 

Pull  out,  pull  out, 
With  a  hand  to  the  creaking  tire. 

For  it's  many  a  mile 

By  path  and  stile 
To  the  old  wife  crouched  by  the  fire — 

But  the  door  is  wide 

In  the  hedgerow  side, 
And  they  ask  not  bowl  nor  spoon, 

Whose  draught  of  must 

Makes  soft  the  crust 
At  the  Inn  of  the  Silver  Moon. 

Then  here's  to  the  Inn 

Of  the  empty  bin; 
To  the  Host  of  the  trackless  dune, 

And  here's  to  the  friend 

of  the  journey's  end 
At  the  Inn  of  the  Silver  Moon. 

This  gay  and  debonnair  song  deserves 
to  be  set  to  a  rollicking  air;  and  it  has 
been  rewarded  according  to  its  deserts. 
It  tempted  a  fellow-novelist  who  was  also 
a  composer;  and  this  brisk  lyric  of  Mr. 
Viele's  has  had  a  satisfactory  tune  fitted 
to  it  by  Mr.  Owen  Wister. 

Arthur  Penn. 
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IV.    THE  FRANKLIN    INN  OF  PHILADELPHIA 


BY  CHURCHILL  WILLIAMS 


BEAR  the  junction  of  two 
Baileys  in  the  most 
wded  part  of  the  busi- 
Jness  section  of  Phila- 
Bdelpliia  is  a  small  three- 
istory  brick  building  with 

Jthe    flat    front,    marble 

steps  and  white  door  and  window  fram- 
ing characteristic  of  thousands  of  houses 
built  in  Philadelphia  twenty  years  or 
more  ago.  This  is  the  home  of  the 
Franklin  Inn  Club,  and  under  the  shadow 
of  a  sky-scraping  hotel  which  backs  upon 
one  of  the  alleys  pass  daily  at  the  lunch- 
eon hour  a  score  or  more  of  the  best- 
known  men  in  Philadelphia.  The  entire 
first  floor  of  the  little  brick  building  is  a 
dining-room,  and  down  its  centre  runs 
a  long,  black  table.  Here  these  men 
lunch  each  day,  shoulder  to  shoulder. 
There  are  no  small  tables,  no  private 
corners,  in  the  Franklin  Inn,  and  what- 
ever one  man  says  to  another  his  fellows 
are  almost  sure  to  hear  unless  the  good 
humour  which  prevails  shall  drown  it 
■  out.  The  club  is  democratic  in  the  best 
sense.  The  only  distinction  recognised 
is  that  conferred  by  good  work,  and  even 
this  is  kept  within  such  modest  bounds 
that  the  biggest  lion  has  no  encourage- 
ment to  roar.  On  the  other  hand,"A£rst 
principle  of  the  club  is  the  prompt  recog- 
nition and  stalwart  support  of  whatever 
is  done  that  is  worthy. 

The  Franklin  Inn  was  born  of  a  meet- 
ing of  ten  men  in  February,  1902.  These 
ten  men  were  Francis  Howard  Williams, 
J.  Bertram  Lip  pin  cot  t,  Frederic  W. 
Unger.  S.  Decatur  Smith,  John  Luther 
Long.  Churchill  Williams,  Cyrus  Town- 
send  Brady,  Harrison  S.  Morris,  William 
J.  Xicolls  and  Craige  Lippincott.  But 
three  months  of  the  hardest  sort  of  work 
were  back  of  its  foundation.  "Literary 
clubs"  had  been  projected  in  Philadelphia 
again  and  again.  With  two  notable  ex- 
ceptions, these  had  come  to  nothing.  No 
one  had  been  willing  to  do  more  than  talk 


and  pass  resolutions.  The  notable  ex- 
ceptions were  the  Browning  Society — a 
vast  and  unwieldy  organisation  for  the 
discussion  of  "problems,"  which  undoubt- 
edly has  been  a  success  so  far  as  the 
numerical  importance  of  its  membership 
is  concerned,  but  which  has  no  club  house 
and  little  or  none  of  the  fellowship  which 
attaches  to  a  club;  the  other — the  Pega- 
sus— a  small,  compact  and  active  organi- 
sation which  meets  once  a  month  or 
oftener  for  the  discussion  of  verses  origi- 
nal with  its  members;  but  which,  aside 
from  this  meeting,  does  not  carry  out  the 
idea  of  association  of  members  as  a  club 
is  supposed  to  do.  The  purpose  of  the 
Franklin  Inn  was  to  bring  together  every 
one  of  those  who  had  a  real  and  active 
interest  in  books,  magazines  or  other  peri* 
odicals,  whether  by  reason  of  editing 
them,  writing  them  or  illustrating  them. 
The  by-laws  of  the  club  say  that  the 
membership  shall  be  limited  to  one  hun- 
dred, composed  of  resident  and  non-resi- 
dent-members, and  that  the  qualifications 
shall  be,  first,  personal  acceptability; 
second,  the  authorship  of  one  or  more 
copyrighted  books  (excepting  school 
books),  articles,  stories,  poems,  essays, 
or  plays,  or  the  pictorial  illustration  of 
any  of  the  same,  or  the  publication  or 
editing  of  books  or  magazines  of  recog- 
nised literary  merit. 

The  Franklin  Inn  has  few  by-laws  and 
fewer  house  rules.  Even  these  are  con- 
strued in  the  most  liberal  spirit.  The  one 
essential  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the 
privileges  conveyed  by  membership  is 
courtesy  to  all,  willingness  to  hear  what 
others  have  to  say  and  ability  to  say 
something  worth  hearing.  Everything 
savouring  of  formality  is  banished,  except 
at  the  occasional — very  occasional — busi- 
ness meetings.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
membership  list  is  guarded  by  the  closest 
scrutiny  and  the  most  searching  inquiry 
in  the  case  of  every  applicant.  The  result 
has    been    the    steady    and    prosperous 
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growth  of  the  club,  free  from  dissensions 
and  free  from  the  divisions  by  cliques. 
The  membership  in  three  years  has  grown 
from  twenty-two  to  over  eighty,  besides 
a  few  out-of-town  members. 

Yet  the  club  has  held  no  receptions  to 
notables,  given  no  banquets,  unless  the 
yearly  dinner  on  Franklin's  birthday  be 
counted  as  such.  In  its  visitors'  book 
have  been  written  during  the  three  years 
the  names  of  almost  all  of  those  with 
reputations  as  writers,  illustrators  or 
book-makers  who  have  come  to  Philadel- 
phia in  that  time.  And  these  men — the 
membership  being  confined  to  men — have 
almost  invariably  sat  down  at  the  club's 
lunch  unheralded  and  without  other  in- 
troduction than  the  mention  of  their 
name.  The  lunch  of  the  club,  by  the  way, 
is  the  feiturc  of  the  Franklin  Inn's  life. 
Indeed,  the  vitality  of  the  club  is  largely 
attributable  to  the  daily  gathering  around 
one  board.  An  unwritten  law  prescribes 
that  this  luncheon  shall  never  cost  more 
than  twenty-five  cents  per  plate;  that 
whatever  is  served  shall  be  of  the  best 
procurable,  and  that  the  club  itself  shall 
bear  no  share  of  the  expense  of  the  table. 
This  is  partly  the  expression  of  a  prin- 
ciple laid  down  with  the  club's  organisa- 
tion— that  no  debts  should  be  contracted 
by  the  club  as  a  club  or  by  any  member 
as  a  member.  There  is  no  such  thing 
within  its  laws  as  a  monthly  account. 
Every  man  pays  for  his  luncheon  each 


tlay.  Accordingly,  the  club  has  been  free 
of  debt  from  its  beginning,  and  with  the 
beginning  of  this  year  found  itself  in 
|wssession  of  a  surplus  sufficient  to  enable 
it  to  make  a  much-needed  addition  to  its 
small  building.  The  building  itself  is 
owned  by  the  club,  and  its  plain  interior 
is  gradually  being  remodelled  along  the 
lines  of  a  simple  decorative  scheme  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  an  old  English 


Aside  from  its  luncheon,  the  club  holds 
an  informal  meeting  every  Friday  night, 
with  the  exception  of  the  three  summer 
months,  and  on  the  first  Friday  in  each 
month  usually  has  with  it  some  more  or 
less  well-known  men  to  talk  upon  what- 
ever they  know  most  about.  Occasion- 
ally these  evenings  are  given  over  to  a 
parody — sometimes  of  the  work  of  the 
members,  sometimes  of  a  literary  event 
or  institution  which  is  being  discussed  at 
the  time.  On  Franklin's  birthday,  which 
is  celebrated  on  the  date  fixed  by  the  old- 
styled  calendar,  the  president  sits  at  the 
head  of  a  table  around  which  are  forty  or 
fifty  men,  and  some  of  the  stories  and 
poems  which  have  been  printed  with 
largest  success  in  magazines  during  the 
past  three  years  were  first  reid  in  manu- 
script form  at  this  dinner.  The  officers 
of  the  club  are:  President,  S.  Weir  Mit- 
chell; Vice-President,  Francis  Howard 
Williams:  Treasurer.  Charles  C.  Shoe- 
maker; Secretary,  Ellis  P.  Oberholtzer. 
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PAUL    JONES    IN    PORTRAITURE 


SEVERAL  years  ago,  in 
fl  connection  with  an  etch- 
|ing  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
3  by  a  Frenchman,  The 
1  Boo  k  m  a  n  commented 
■  upon  the  subtle  way  in 
|  which  an  artist  always 
contrived  to  impress  his  own  nation- 
ality upon  the  subjects  of  his  por- 
traits. The  face  was  the  face  of  Poc,  but 
marvellously   Europeanised.     The  three 


accompanying  portraits  of  Paul  Jones  il- 
lustrate this  point  admirably.  In  the 
first  we  have  a  Paul  Jones  who  is  not 
only  a  Frenchman,  but  a  Frenchman 
whose  face  is  illuminated  with  the  spirit 
of  war  and  unrest — a  face  that  is  abso- 
lutely prophetic  of  the  revolution  that  was 
so  soon  to  burst  forth  to  sweep  the  Bour- 
bons from  the  throne,  and  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  victorious  armies  of  the  Re- 
public and  the  great  Napoleon.     In  the 
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second  portrait,  which  was  made  in  Eng-     gcstive  of  what  Hogarth  had  done,  and 
land  in  1779,  the  year  that  Jones  engaged     of  what  Gilray  was  to  do.    Finally  in  the 


and  defeated  the  "Serapis,"  we  have  not 
only  the  British  conception  of  a  brutal 
and  boodthirsty  pirate,  delighting  in 
slaughter  and  rapine,  and  destined  to  the 
halter,  but  a  figure  that  reflects  the  spirit 
of  British  art  of  the  period,  a  figure  sug- 


third  we  have  one  of  those  American  por- 
traits of  that  conventional  and  idealised 
type  which  with  the  change  of  a  few  de- 
tails might  serve  equally  well  for  General 
George  Washington  or  General  Greene 
or  General  Gates.  Beverly  Stark. 


SOME  AMERICAN    HUMOURISTS 


oT  was  said  by  Selden  that 
*men  merely  get  material 
work  with  by  their 
"learning,  but  their  wit 
Hand  wisdom  are  born 
Bwith      them.         Sydney 

3Smith,      who     certainly 

v  a  good  deal  about  wit  and  wisdom, 
believed  that  all  the  great  poets, 
orators,  and  statesmen  have  been  witty, 
on  occasions,  among  whom  he  mentioned 
Cassar,  Alexander,  Aristotle,  Descartes, 
Lord  Bacon,  Cicero,  Socrates,  Shake- 
speare, and,  of  course,  Dr.  Johnson. 

An  instance  of  occasional  wit  as  good 
as  any  happened  in  a  little  passage  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  lite  time  of  Queen 
Anne,  when  Atterbury,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  in  speaking  on  a  certain  hill 
that  he  did  not  like,  said  he  had  months 
ago  prophesied  its  appearance  "at  this 
session,"  and  "was  sorry  to  find  he  had 

E  roved  a  true  prophet."  Lord  Conings- 
y,  who  had  the  floor  next,  remarked  "if 
this  was  so,  he  did  not  know  what 
prophet  to  liken  him  to,  unless  to  that 
furious  prophet  Balaam  who  was  re- 
proved by  his  own  ass."  This  observa- 
tion gave  Atterbury  bis  chance,  which  he 
improved  as  follows  :  "Since  the  noble 
Lord  has  discovered  in  our  manners  such 
a  similitude.  I  am  well  content  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  prophet  Balaam,  but,  my 
Lords,  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  make  out  the 
other  part  of  the  parallel;  I  am  sure  I 
have  been  reproved  by  nobody  but  his 
Lordship  1" 

Wit  and  humour,  strictly  sneaking,  are 
of  course  separately  defined,  but.  like  lit- 
erature and  journalism, they  often  overlap 


each  other's  domain.  Those  whom  we 
call  humourists,  in  general  parlance,  are 
really  wits  who  purvey  both  wit  and  hu- 
mour. The  real  humourist,  however,  like 
Charles  Lamb,  furnishes  matter  that  out- 
lasts its  day — while  the  writer  who  is  a 
professional  wit  has  merely  his  fashion 
and  season.  I  was  once  talking  with 
Horace  Greeley  about  "Docsticks"  ( Mor- 
timer Thompson)  when  that  humourist 
was  prominent,  and  he  said  he  will  be 
good  for  a  time,  but  all  our  American 
humourists  go  by,  for  others  to  follow. 
Not  one  of  them  lasts. 

The  first  American  humourist  having 
a  national  celebrity  among  us  was  not 
horn  in  the  United  States,  but  in  Nova 
Scotia.  This  writer  was  "Sam  Slick" 
(Judge  Haliburton),  whose  personifica- 
tion of  the  Yankee  practically  fixed  the 
Yankee  type,  and  who  was  the  favourite 
of  our  grandfathers  and  great-grandfath- 
ers. His  account  of  his  visit  to  New 
York  as  a  rustic,  forgetting  on  one  occa- 
sion doughnuts  that  had  been  carefully 
wrapped  in  his  handkerchief,  which  tum- 
bled out  of  it  on  the  parlour  floor  on  some 
party  occasion,  with  manv  other  mishaps, 
and  bis  unsophisticated  descriptions,  were 
all  excellent.  But  they  would  not  pass 
muster  now.  Synchronously  with  the 
vogue  of  his  books,  or  a  little  later  per- 
haps, came  to  us  from  England  "Mrs 
Caudle's  Curtain  Lectures"  from  the  pen 
of  Douglas  Jcrrold.  These  were  not 
American,  to  be  sure,  but  they  were  much 
read  here.  And  about  the  same  time  with 
the  currency  of  these  flourished  the  Let- 
ters of  "Major  Jack  Downing." 

Yon  can  sometimes  see  the  books  of 
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these  writers  in  the  old  book  stores,  but 
they  are  practically  as  dead  now  as  the 
bonnets  and  other  costumes  of  their  time. 
Middle-aged  people  still  living  remember 
well  when  "Mrs.  Partington"  (B.  P. 
Shillaber),  and  a  little  later  "Fanny 
Fern"  wrote  spicy  paragraphs  that  went 
the  entire  rounds  of  the  press,  as  the 
Danburv  Nezvs  man's  witticisms  did  in 
more  recent  days.  There  was  no  country 
or  city  newspaper  that  was  without  them 
in  almost  every  issue.  But  you  never  see 
them  now.  Then  there  was  at  one  time 
Lieutenant  Derby  of  "Phcenixiana"  fame. 
All  of  us  who  were  of  his  era  remember 
his  famous  fight  with  some  antagonist  in 
California,  where  he  held  his  enemy  fast 
on  top  of  himself,  valiantly  inserting  his 
nose  in  his  victim's  mouth,  while  his  hand 
was  employed  in  holding  one  of  his  vic- 
tim's hands — an  ironic  victory  of  the  un- 
der dog  in  this  case.  Curiously  illustrated 
many  of  his  jokes  were,  with  antique  news- 
paper type-metal  cuts  such  as  were  once 
seen  in  the  initial  lines  of  advertisements. 
Cuts  of  this  sort  of  several  houses  put  in 
a  line — of  the  same  style  precisely  in 
each  instance — did  duty  for  these  various 
legends  underneath :  "Mansion  of  'J°hn 
Phoenix/  "  "House  in  which  Shakespeare 
was  born,"  "Abbotsford,  the  residence  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,"  "The  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington,"  etc.  Strung  along  together, 
their  monotonous  primitive  style  had 
something  like  the  effect  of  bad  spelling 
upon  witty  epigrams.  A  ship,  a  wood- 
cock, and  a  wooden  pestle  and  mortar 
strung  horizontally  across  the  page  or 
column  did  duty  for  "A  view  of  the  City 
of  San  Diego  by  Sir  Benjamin  West." 
An  open  oyster  shell  showing  both  parts, 
and  a  blacksmith's  upturned  arm  and 
hammer  illustrated  the  "Shell  of  an 
Oyster  once  eaten  by  General  Washing- 
ton, showing  the  General's  manner  of 
opening  oysters." 

John  Phoenix's  alleged  paper  was  the 
San  Diego  Herald,  of  which  he  was  only 
the  editor  pro  tern.  The  following  is 
given  as  a  sample  of  his  detached  jokes  in 
it,  the  most  of  his  humour  being  too  ex- 
tended, as  it  is  mainly  in  narrative  form, 
for  suitable  quoting: 

AN  APT  QUOTATION.— His  Reverence, 
coming  into  the  Colorado  House  last  Sunday 
afternoon,  was  invited  by  the  urbane  proprietor 


to  irrigate.  Being  in  an  arid  state,  he  con- 
sented to  take  a  glass  of  lemonade,  but  acci- 
dentally took  a  brandy  cocktail  which  had  been 
mixed  for  Mr.  Mariatowski,  and  drank  it  of! 
without  noticing  his  mistake.  "Why,  Doctor," 
said  Frank,  when  he  observed  the  disappear- 
ance of  his  sustenance,  "that  was  my  horn 
you  drank."  "Ah,  my  young  friend,"  quoth  the 
old  man  with  a  benevolent  smile  and  a  smack 
of  his  lips  while  the  moisture  stood  on  the  in- 
side of  his  venerable  spectacles,  "Ah,  my  young 
friend,  the  Iwm  of  the  ungodly  shall  be  put 
down." — Psalms  75:10. 

In  his  lectures  on  Astronomy  he  gave 
the  following  version  of  the  Signs  of  the 
Zodiac : 

1.  Aries — The  Hydraulic  Ram. 

2.  Taurus — The  Irish  Bull. 

3.  Gemini — The  Siamese  Twins. 

4.  Cancer — The  Soft  Shell  Crab. 

5.  Leo — The  Dandy  Lion. 

6.  Virgo — The  Virago. 

7.  Libra— The  Hay  Scales. 

8.  Scorpio— The  N.  Y.  Herald. 

9.  Sagittarius — The  Sparrow. 

10.  Capricornicus — The  Bishop. 

11.  Aquarius — The  Decanter. 

12.  Pisces — The  Sardines. 

Mrs.  Partington's  jokes  were  mainly 
made  of  those  verbal  pitfalls  that  were  of 
the  Mrs.  Malaprop  order.  She  once  said 
she  had  just  received  two  presents:  "A 
horse  so  spirituous  it  always  went  off 
upon  a  decanter,"  and  "a  Pollywog  Bible 
with  the  Hypocrisy  in  it." 

"Q.  K.  Philander  Doesticks"  was  one 
of  the  long  narrators,  and  was  very  ef- 
fective in  his  descriptions  of  Running 
with  the  Machine  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment, Visiting  Niagara,  and  Seeing  Bar- 
num's  Museum.  In  some  of  his  descrip- 
tions he  made  frequent  use  of  a  character 
called  "Damphool."  At  the  Barnum's 
Museum  Baby  Show  he  said : 

"I  stepped  up  to  a  lady  to  ask  the  age  of  a 
baby  which  she  had  in  her  maternal  arms, 
when  I  found  myself  instantly  a  centre  of  baby 
attraction — babies  seemed  to  pitch  into  me 
from  all  directions — a  baby  poked  its  finger 
into  my  eye,  a  baby  put  sugar  on  my  ruffled 
shirt,  a  baby  daubed  gruel  on  my  white  vest, 
a  baby  filled  my  kid  glove  with  milk,  a  baby 
dropped  something  done  up  in  a  rag  down  my 
neck,  and  a  baby  of  huge  dimensions  and  un- 
redeemed ugliness  amused  itself  by  filling  my 
hat  full  of  playthings  which  it  appropriated 
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from  the  weaker  babies  on  either  side.  So  that 
I  found  in  that  article  of  apparel  a  tin  whistle, 
three  dolls,  a  sugar  house,  a  miniature  Noah's 
Ark  with  all  the  animals,  a  rattle  box,  a  hair 
brush  and  two  india-rubber  balls. 

"Tried  to  get  out  of  the  muss,  but  a  baby 
was  pulling  my  coattails,  and  a  four-year-old 
baby  stood  upon  each  foot,  improving  the  pat- 
tern of  my  white  pants  by  wiping  their  dirty 
hands  thereon.  I  stepped  back  and  knocked 
over  a  baby.  I  rushed  forward  and  stepped  on 
a  baby.  I  leaped  to  one  side  and  crushed  a 
small  baby  in  a  pink  dress.  I  sprung  to  the 
other  and  crushed  a  fat  baby  and  its  nurse 
against  the  wall.  I  tried  to  escape  from  the 
room,  but  tumbled  over  a  baby — recovered  my 
feet  and  started  again,  but  babies  got  between 
my  legs  and  tripped  me  downstairs,  where  I 
landed  in  an  exhausted  condition,  which  was 
by  no  means  improved  by  a  careless  woman 
dropping  her  baby  directly  on  my  head  from 
the  fourth  story." 

"Major  Jack  Downing's"  style  was  one 
representing  a  rustic  character  who  posed 
as  the  friend  and  special  confidant  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson.  Jackson,  though  President, 
was  always  called  the  "Gineral"  in  Down- 
ing* s  letters,  which  were  full  of  the  poli- 
tics of  their  day.  Seba  Smith  was  the 
author  of  them,  and  they  pretty  nearly 
filled  the  whole  humorous  horizon  when 
they  were  in  the  ascendency.  Particular 
favourites  they  were  in  cross-roads  stores, 
and  post  offices,  and  in  farmers'  homes, 
although  they  were  read  everywhere. 
Contemporary  with  Downing  was  the 
celebrated  coon  hunter,  backwoodsman 
and  politician,  Captain  David  Crockett, 
whose  sayings  were  very  widely  quoted. 
It  was  said  of  him  that  when  a  treed  coon 
saw  him  coming  with  his  gun,  the  coon 
would  say:  "Don't  shoot,  Captain,  111 
come  right  down" — so  sure  was  his  re- 
puted aim.    It  was  he  who  said : 

I'll  leave  this  motto  for  others  when  I'm  dead, 
"Be  sure  you're   right — and  then  go  straight 
ahead." 

"Petroleum  V.  Nasby"  (R.  D.  Locke) 
absorbed  much  of  the  flavour  and  atmos- 
phere of  Downing  and  Crockett,  though 
he  gave  to  his  matter  the  requisite  latter 
day  style.  The  rusticity  and  environment 
that  he  chose  were  of  a  kindred  sort  with 
theirs,  while  his  "swingm*  round  the 
circle"  with  Andrew  Johnson  disclosed  a 
Presidential    intimacy    quite    like    that 


which  Downing  assumed  and  exploited 
with  reference  to  Andrew  Jackson.  Per- 
haps Nasby  imbibed  more;  for  there  is 
nothing  more  whiskey-soaked  in  any 
writing  that  I  now  recall  than  the  "Con- 
federate Cross  Roads"  Postmaster's  let- 
ters. The  nearest  approach  to  this  satu- 
ration is  in  some  of  Dickens's  portrayals, 
especially  in  his  depiction  of  Sary 
Gamp,  and  the  memorable,  if  mythical, 
Mrs.  Harris.  But  what  these  women 
"worried  down"  was  not  whiskey,  but 
rum  and  gin — when  they  felt  "so  dis- 
poged." 

Mr.  Locke,  when  I  engaged  him  as  a 
lecturer,  was  a  man  of  very  slight  size  and 
stature,  timid  before  an  audience  from 
inexperience,  and  rather  shy  otherwise. 
I  was  asked  by  him,  before  we  went  on 
the  stage,  not  to  leave  him  for  a  minute, 
so  conscious  was  he  of  coming  stage 
fright.  Probably  he  got  over  this  agita- 
tion when  lecturing  had  become  as  fa- 
miliar to  him  as  his  pen  was,  and  he  cer- 
tainly had  got  over  his  pale  complexion, 
youthful  looks  and  small  size  when  he  be- 
came for  a  time  a  New  York  editor  on 
the  Mail  and  Express.  Perhaps  he  learned 
at  last  to  be  a  speaker  of  acceptability, 
but  at  the  outset  of  his  career  he  simply 
read  his  address  as  feebly  as  a  scared 
schoolboy  reads  his  composition,  and 
with  as  little  inflection  and  effect.  Its 
passability  was  only  secured  by  having 
the  brand  of  humour  that  characterised 
his  printed  letters. 

The  Danbury  Nezvs  man  (James  M. 
Bailey)  seems  to  have  gone  into  oblivion 
as  completely  as  the  humourists  who  pre- 
ceded him,  and  yet  it  is  less  easy  to  see 
whv  in  his  case.  He  was  brimful  of 
brightness,  and  he  used  the  most  lucid 
straightforward  English  in  his  jokes, 
which  were  usually  brief,  and  of  a  single 
paragraph.  He  is  so  easy  to  quote  from 
that  a  selection  to  show  his  quality  can 
begin  wherever  you  open  his  book.  I 
give  below  a  few  of  his  jocosities : 

The  boys  can  always  tell  a  farmer  who 
works  according  to  books.  He  always  plants 
his  muskmelons  near  the  fence. 

A  Bethel  man  discovered  that  a  stranger  he 
rescued  from  a  watery  grave  was  not  a  long 
lost  brother,  but  a  party  he  owed  three  dollars 
and  a  half  for  turnips.  The  Bethel  man  re- 
tired  in   disgust.  ~ 
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A  Danbury  sport  wears  a  ten-cent  silver 
piece  on  his  shirt  bosom,  and  calls  it  a  dime  and 
pin,  which  it  certainly  is. 

It  takes  years  of  careful  training  to  con- 
vince a  boy,  who  is  taken  sick  on  a  Saturday, 
that  there  is  not  a  screw  loose  somewhere  in 
the  universe. 

Kate  Stanton  in  her  lecture  on  "The  Loves 
of  Great  Men"  asserts  that  the  planets  revolve 
around  the  sun  by  the  influence  of  love,  like  a 
child  revolves  about  its  parent.  When  the 
writer  was  a  boy  he  used  to  revolve  around  his 
parent  a  good  deal,  and  may  have  been  incited 
thereto  by  love,  but  to  an  unprejudiced  observer 
it  looked  powerfully  like  a  trunkstrap. 

In  his  essay  on  "The  Hen"  he  writes 
as  follows : 

When  the  subject  of  victuals  is  mentioned 
they  are  evidently  listening.  Throw  a  handful 
of  corn  into  a  ten-acre  lot  and  every  hen  in 
the  enclosure  will  get  a  dab  at  it.  The  last  hen 
on  the  spot  may  not  secure  more  than  two 
kernels,  but  nothing  in  the  hen's  appearance 
will  indicate  that.  It  will  step  around  with  as 
much  precision  and  gratitude  as  any  in  the 
flock,  and  wear  the  most  pensive  smile  you  ever 
saw.  A  hen  will  not  eat  everything  it  sees, 
but  it  will  try  to,  and  there  isn't  one  of  them  on 
the  face  of  this  earth  but  that  can  tell  you  the 
taste  of  everything  it  has  seen  within  a  radius 
of  a  half  mile  of  its  house.  It  is  only  when  a 
man  has  kicked  at  a  hen  and  missed  it  that  he 
begins  to  understand  how  thoroughly  hollow 
and  deceitful  this  world  is ;  and  it  is  a  marvel- 
lous fact  in  this  connection  that  he  will  miss 
the  hen  if  he  does  kick  at  it,  and  misses  if  he 
don't. 

Through  work  like  this,  with  which  the 
paper  was  filled,  the  Danbury  Nezvs  got  a 
national  if  not  an  international  reputa- 
tion, and  was  for  a  while  on  every  news- 
stand. Bailey's  published  books,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  are  England  Seen 
Through  a  Car  Window,  Mr.  Phillips's 
Goneness,  a  story,  and  Life  in  Danbury 
He  was  said  to  be  singularly  unassuming 
and  modest  in  his  manners,  much  liked 
by  those  who  knew  him;  and,  I  think, 
did  not  enter  the  lecture  field— even  if  he 
spoke  casually,  or  at  all. 

Washington  Irving,  Joseph  C.  Neal, 
and  Lewis  and  Willis  Gaylord  Clarke 
must  be  set  down  as  humourists,  and 
later  than  their  time  came  Orpheus  C. 
Kerr,  Bill  Nye,  M.  Quad,  and  Bill  Arp. 
M.  Quad  and  Max  Adder  still  live,  I  be- 


lieve, but  have  rather  outlived  their  vo- 
cation. Many  others  have  come  and  gone, 
each  a  slightly  different  type  of  the  broad 
humour  that  we  call  American.  To  sig- 
nal them  all  with  an  exhibition  of  their 
separate  work  would  transcend  the  space 
to  which  this  article  is  limited.  Eugene 
Field  and  Whitcomb  Riley  are  poet  hu- 
mourists mainly,  Field  employing  prose 
somewhat — and  Mr.  Dunne,  of  Dooley 
fame,  is  our  newest  type. 

One  other  name,  which  is  perhaps  that 
of  a  wit  or  wag  journalist,  is  that  of 
Artemus  Ward.  For  absolutely  spon- 
taneous humour,  native  and  not  merely 
manufactured,  abundant,  and  hilarious, 
Ward  would  seem  to  stand  easily  in  the 
front  rank.  He  even  looked  witty,  while 
many  of  the  humorous  writers  look 
sedate  and  serious.  He  could  put  on  a 
solemn  face  on  occasions  when  he  needed 
solemnity  for  a  background,  but  his  ordi- 
nary appearance,  I  am  told,  was  that  of  a 
person  full  of  bottled  fun  and  laughs 
which  were  always  ready  to  materialise. 
He  had  a  peculiar  Roman  nose,  blue  or 
greyish  eyes,  a  somewhat  lanky  form,  like 
a  smaller  patterned  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  an  easy  circus  way  of  employing  his 
arms  and  legs.  But  he  was  hollow- 
chested,  and  marked  for  consumption. 

He  did  not  save  his  fun  for  his  articles 
and  lectures  exclusively;  he  scattered  it 
along  the  street  and  wherever  he  went,  or 
was,  in  company.  If  you  walked  with 
him  he  would  sometimes  put  on  such 
antics,  with  boisterous  shouting,  that  you 
had  to  explain  to  people  whom  you 
chanced  to  meet  that  you  were  not  the 
custodian  of  a  lunatic.  When  he  lectured 
in  Poughkeepsie,  in  1865,  he  took  with 
him  on  the  stage,  and  let  loose  in  the  hall, 
a  number  of  live  mice,  which  scampered 
in  all  directions,  causing,  of  course,  a 
great  tumult  on  the  front  seats,  and  con- 
sternation among  the  ladies  who  were 
present.  But  he  was  as  sober  at  that  mo- 
ment, a  friend  assures  me,  as  a  judge,  and 
apparently  unconscious  of  the  excitement 
he  purposely  prepared. 

His  topic  on  this  occasion  was  "Mor- 
monism,"  and  the  unique  manner  of  the 
lecturer,  and  his  bizarre  treatment  of  his 
theme,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  kept  the  au- 
dience thoroughly  amused.  Even  the 
women  forgot  all  about  the  mice.  Among 
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his  remarks  to  elucidate  the  subject  are 
these : 

Brigham  Young's  religion  is  singular,  but 
his  wives  are  plural.  He  is  a  kind  husband, 
and  a  numerous  father.  The  pretty  girls  in 
Utah  mostly  marry  Young. 

The  great  Salt  Lake  is  an  inland  sea  of  brine. 
There  are  no  boats  on  this  Lake,  but  a  Mormon 
lives  near  by  who  says  he  has  a  whole  raft  of 
wives. 

On  the  programme  of  the  lecture  are 
several  of  his  characteristic  sayings,  of 
which  the  following  are  samples  : 

Children  in  arms  not  admitted,  if  the  arms 
are  not  loaded. 

Children  under  one  year  of  age  not  admitted 
unless  accompanied  by  their  parents  or  guar- 
dians. 

The  manager  will  not  be  responsible  for  any 
debts  of  his  own  contracting. 

On  the  lecturer's  trip  by  boat  to  New- 
burgh,  he  carried  a  box  twelve  or  four- 
teen feet  long,  but  not  over  six  or  eight 
inches  square,  marked  "Artemus  Ward— 
His  Valise."  On  his  Newburgh  pro- 
gramme the  following  notice  appears : 

Those  of  the  audience  who  do  not  feel 
offended  with  Artemus  Ward  are  cordially 
invited  to  call  upon  him  often,  at  his  fine  new 
residence  in  Newburgh.  His  house  is  on  the 
right  hand  side,  as  you  cross  the  ferry,  and 
may  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  other 
houses  by  its  having  a  cupola  and  a  mortgage 
on  it. 

Josh  Billings  (Henry  W.  Shaw)  was 
always  what  would  be  called  a  dry  or 
droll  character,  but  he  had  nearly  reached 
middle  life  before  he  became  a  public  pur- 
veyor of  witticisms.  At  first  he  wrote  his 
shrewd  epigrams  correctly  spelled  for  the 
Poughkeepsie  Daily  Press,  and  for  a 
weekly  paper  in  the  same  city  called  The 
Poughkecpsian.  Having  a  real  estate 
and  auctioneer's  office  in  that  city  his  pen 
work  was  originally  done  as  a  sort  of 
recreation.  His  local  nom  de  plume  at 
the  outset  was  "Si  Sledlength."  Feel- 
ing an  impulse  at  last  for  a  connection 
with  the  larger  public,  he  hit  upon  his 
cacography  to  arrest  the  attention  he 
coveted.  The  scheme  worked  well;  for 
he  no  sooner  played  the  prank  of  illiteracy 


than  he  tasted  the  sweets  and  glory  of 
notoriety. 

The  papers  everywhere  copied  his  say- 
ings, and  city  journals  offered  him  very 
soon  liberal  pay  for  his  writings.  By  the 
establishment  of  an  Almanac,  to  be  pub- 
lished each  year,  he  reissued  his  witty 
sentences  in  a  way  that  resulted  in  great 
financial  gain,  and  turned  his  avocation 
to  a  durable  vocation.  His  vogue  was 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  for  a  long  time 
after,  but  when  affairs  were  sorrowful 
at  Washington,  his  humour  came  as  a 
solace  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is  known 
that  Lincoln  used  to  read  his  famous  es- 
say on  "The  Mule,"  or  quote  from  it  in 
the  meetings  of  his  Cabinet,  in  spite  of 
Stanton's  firm  dislike  of  such  levity. 
When  the  humourist  says  that  "if  you 
want  to  find  a  mule  in  the  lot  you  must 
turn  him  in  the  next  one  to  it,"  and  that 
he  had  "known  a  mule  to  be  good  for  six 
months  just  to  get  a  chance  to  kick  some 
one,"  he  put  forth  a  fruit  of  experience 
that  no  one  could  better  appreciate  and 
enjoy  than  Lincoln  could. 

He  also  said  :    "I  like  to  see  a  man  just 
as  honest  when  he  is  measuring  a  peck 
of  onions  as  when  he  is  shouting  'Glory 
Hallelujah !'  "    And  again :   "Some  men 
brag  of  their  great  descent,  when  their 
great  descent  is  just  what  ails  them."     It 
will   be   noticed    that   his   bad    spelling, 
which  I  omit,  is  not  a  part  of  his  wit,  but 
only  an  accessory  to,  or  advertisement  of 
it.    At  Hamilton  College,  where  he  was  a 
student,  stories  of  his  youthful   pranks 
have  been  told.     He  entered  the  Fresh- 
man class  in  1833,  and  had  ^e  remained 
would  have  graduated  in  1837.     But  he 
was  in  college  only  one  year.     Professor 
Edward   North,   who  remembered   him, 
wrote  me  some  years  ago  (1890)  as  fol- 
lows in  reference  to  him:     "He  distin- 
guished himself  in  college  by  his  trick  of 
climbing  the  lightning-rod  on  the  spire  of 
the  Chapel.     Others  tried  to  follow  his 
example,    and   this    perilous    sport    was 
stopped   by   covering   the   lightning-rod 
with  a  row  0}  long  spikes  pointing  down- 
ward where  it  rests  on  a  projection  of  the 
stone  steeple.    The  spikes  are  there  to- 
day (1890)  and  are  a  striking  memorial 
of  the  college  eccentricities  of  Henrv  W 
Shaw."  y 

His  career  is  worthy  of  more  honour 
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than  it  has  thus  far  received.  He  was  a 
man  of  rare  good  sense,  with  a  decided 
genius  for  teaching  wholesome  truths  b) 
stratagem.  He  made  the  world  better  by 
his  picturesque  jokes,  and  made  mone) 
by  harmless  misspelling. 

His  profession  of  auctioneer,  when  re- 
membered by  an  audience,  lent  piquancy 
to  that  saying  in  one  of  his  lectures  that 
he  had  "never  known  an  auctioneer  to  tell 
a  lie,  unless  it  was  perfectly  convenient." 
His  writings  brought  him  a  fortune  at 
last,  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
himself  selected  for  praise  in  the  very 
serious  Westminster  Review. 

Mark  Twain  is  so  much  wilh  us  still 
(though  never  too  much)  that  his  work  is 
hardly  ready  yet  for  a  purely  retrospec- 
tive attention.  May  it  be  only  at  a  Me- 
thuselah's life  date  of  the  "Innocent," 
when  it  can  be  so  treated.  We  all  re- 
member how  demurely  he  came  on  the 
lecture  stage,  and  then  introduced  him- 
self—but he  needs  just  as  little  introduc- 
tion here. 

In  the  varied  roll  of  humourists  and 
fun-makers  it  seems  an  omission  to  leave 
Lowell  and  Holmes  out.  If  their  serious 
work  had  been  very  much  less,  instead  of 
dominating  the  public  mind  in  its  remem- 
brance of  them,  a  notice  of  them  here 
would  be  compulsory.  In  Lowell's  case, 
in  spite  of  a  publicist's  career,  too,  it  may 
be  said  that  his  "Fable  for  Critics"  and 
his  "Bigelow  Papers"  gave  him  his  first 
claim  to  high  renown,  and  there  are  some 
critics  who,  without  underestimating  his 
versatile  celebrity,  maintain  that  these 
works  still  measure  up  to  his  high-water 
line. 

John  G.  Saxe's  humour,  however,  was 
not  eclipsed  in  this  way  by  a  large  body 


of  serjous  work,  for  he  was  more  of  a 
humourist  than  he  was  anything  else. 
His  verses  reflected  scintillations  of  the 
most  coruscating  kind,  and  recalled  the 
fertile  genius  of  Thomas  Hood.  Of  news- 
paper notoriety  he  had  no  end — but  who 
has  seen  within  twenty  years  a  poem  of 
his  afloat  in  the  American  press?  Why 
his  poetry  does  not  appeal  to  us  to-day 
there  is  nothing  apparent  in  it  to  show — 
and  yet  the  fact  must  be  recorded  that  it 
has  faded  away,  and  the  present  genera- 
tion of  readers  knows  it  not.  But  his 
"Proud  Miss  McBride,"  the  "Rhvrae  of 
the  Rail,"  and  "The  Cold  Water"  Man" 
are  of  the  brightest  vintage,  while  all  that 
he  wrote  was  starred  with  merry  quips 
and  turns,  the  keenest  puns  outcropping 
everywhere.  I  quote  here,  not  so  much 
for  its  representativeness,  as  for  its  brev- 
ity, his 

SONNET  TO  A  CLAM. 


t  domant. 


Inglorious  friend !  most  confident  I  am 

Thy  life  is  one  of  very  little  case ; 

Albeit  men  mock  thee  with  their  similes 
And  prate  of  being  as  happy  as  a  clam ! 
What  though  thy  shell  protects  thy  fragile  head 

From  the  sharp  bailiffs  of  the  briny  sea? 

Thy  valves  are,  sure,  no  safety  valves  to  thee. 
While  rakes  are  free  to  desecrate  thy  bed, 
And  bear  thee  off, — as  foemen  take  their  spoil,— 

Far  from  their  friends  and  family  to  roam; 

Forced  like  a  Hessian  from  thy  native  home 
To  meet  destruction  in  a  foreign  broil '. 

Though  thou  art  lender,  yet  thy  humble  bard 

Declares,  O  clam,  thy  case  is  shocking  hard ! 

Could  Praed  or  Hood  have  done  this 
better? 

Joel  Benton. 
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By   GEORGE   HIBBARD 

(In  Two  Parti)  Past  I. 


Herzogenstadt,  April  22,  1756. 

I  HASTEN,  dear  Madam, 
Bto  comply  with  your 
wishes  expressed  in  your 
I  letter  which  arrived  with 
lithe  despatches  for  the 
B  Embassy  by  the  last  cour- 
Yott  ask  mc  to  tell 
you  more  particularly  of  the  events 
that  are  taking  place  at  present  at 
the  Court  of  Schwarzthal-Sonnen- 
berg.  As  the  outcome  will  in  a  measure 
affect  European  politics  I  can  understand 
that  this  is  something  that  might  be  of  in- 
terest in  the  purlieus  of  Westminster  and 
along  St.  James's  Street.  As  it  is  a  mat- 
ter concerning  two  hearts, — a  veritable 
rotnan  de  cccttr, — the  end  of  which  has 
not  been  reached,  I  realise  that  you  may 
be  anxious  to  hear  the  latest. 

You  also  desire  me  to  send  to  you  by 
the  return  messenger  the  pieces  of  porce- 
lain from  Meissen  and  as  many  Strass- 
burg  pies  as  can  well  be  packed.  This 
shall  be  done,  and  now  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  I  will  recount  the  facts  that  have 
come  under  my  observation  and  relate 
what  I  know  of  the  circumstances  that 
have  led  to  so  much  talk,  the  rumours  of 
which  you  have  heard  in  far-off  Eng- 
land. 

The  young  Duke  and  Duchess  have 
quarrelled, — there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
it.  At  least  that  is  the  way  that  the  com- 
mon people  have  it.  Among  the  "Hoch- 
Wohlgeboren"  they  only  shake  their 
heads  and  say  that  all  is  not  as  it  was 
during  the  honeymoon.  At  Court  they 
sigh  and  admit  that  clouds  not  at  all  the 
colour  of  the  rose  have  floated  across  the 
sky.  And  this  is  the  greater  pity  be- 
cause, as  you  know,  the  marriage  was 
one  of  the  purest  affection, — an  unques- 
tionable love  match.  It  was  an  idyl. 
The  Duke,  being  sent  to  Heidelbronn, 
where,  as  was  expected,  a  marriage  was 
to  be  arranged  between  Prince  Fred- 
erick's eldest  sister  and  himself,  met,  in 


the  forest,  the  young  Princess  Aurora, 
still  little  more  than  a  child,  and  insisted 
on  marrying  her.  The  strongest  influ- 
ence was  brought  to  bear,  for  the  Princess 
Aurora  was  of  the  younger  branch  that 
has  a  claim  upon  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Asburg  so  that  an  alliance  with  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Stolzenfels  puts  quite 
another  aspect  on  the  matter  in  every 
chancellerie  on  the  Continent.  But  the 
Duke  was  firm.  The  marriage  took  place 
and  now — shall  we  say  that  the  inevitable 
has  happened  ? 

At  the  first  audience  granted  me  by  the 
Duke  I  observed  that  he  appeared  listless 
and  indifferent.  I  was  surprised  at  this — 
I  had  only  arrived  and  had  not  heard  the 
gossip — for  I  knew  that  he  had  much  to 
render  him  contented.  His  uncle,  the  late 
Duke,  who  was  a  great  miser,  had  left 
him  an  enormous  private  fortune.  At 
Herrenschaftcn  he  has  built  a  palace  and 
laid  out  a  garden  upon  the  French  model, 
which  almost  rivals  Versailles.  At  Her- 
zogenstadt  there  is  the  finest  opera  and 
ballet  out  of  Paris.  No  better  hunting 
is  to  be  found  anywhere  than  in  the 
Dtical  forests  and  the  brilliancy  of  the 
Court  attracts  distinguished  strangers 
from  all  parts.  The  Duchess  Aurora  is 
acknowledged  to  have  the  prettiest  head 
that  wears  a  crown  in  Europe,  and  as  for 
her  foot — Mademoiselle  Coralie,  the  chief 
dancer,  could  not  put  on  one  of  her  little 
mules. 

But,  your  Ladyship,  I  am  afraid  that 
I  must  confirm  the  report  that  you  have 
heard.  The  Duke  and  the  Duchess  have 
undoubtedly  quarrelled.  When  I  say 
that  they  have  quarrelled  T  do  not  mean 
that  they  have  any  unseemly  altercations, 
or  indeed  that  there  are  any  outward 
signs  of  trouble  of  any  kind.  They  have 
quarrelled  like  well-bred  people  and  are 
always  most  punctilious  in  their  differ- 
ences. When  their  Hignesses  are  togeth- 
er nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory 
than  their  manner  to  one  another.  Truly 
it  is  a  thought  too  formal  and  a  little  less 
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of  ceremony  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
greater  intimacy. 

When  I  saw  them  meet  in  the  Hall  of 
Mirrors  yesterday  I  was  pleased  with  the 
way  in  which  the  Duke  complimented  his 
wife  upon  her  toilet.  I  expected  to  dis- 
cover some  manifestation  of  gratification, 
but  instead  I  could  discern  a  distinct  ex- 
pression of  displeasure  in  her  face. 

"New!"  she  said  very  tartly.  "This  is 
the  third  time  that  I  have  worn  it." 

And  she  passed  on  impatiently. 

Those  who  understand  see  in  which 
way  the  straws  are  blowing  and  wondei 
if  the  breeze  presages  a  storm. 

The  day  before  yesterday  I  was  stand- 
ing with  the  Duchess  on  the  terrace 
whither  she  had  summoned  me  to  ask 
my  opinion  of  a  new  carrosse  just  ar- 
rived from  England.  As  we  stood  in- 
specting the  vehicle  old  Baron  von  Pouf- 
flars  arrived  very  red  in  the  face. 

"Your  Highness — your  Highness,"  he 
gasped,  "the  Duke  is  waiting." 

"To  receive  the  Imperial  Envoy,"  said 
the  Duchess,  with  a  start.  "I  forgot." 
Then  to  herself  half  under  her  breath — 
"Carl  will  be  furious."  Then  aloud  to 
me,  "One  cannot  remember  everything." 
Then  to  Von  Poufflars  again,  "I  shall 
come  at  once." 

Only  by  such  slight  signs  one  may 
know  that  there  is  any  difficulty.  But 
they  mean  the  more  because  at  first  Carl 
and  his  young  wife  were  so  absolutely  in 
love  with  one  another, — so  unmindful  of 
everything  and  everybody  but  themselves. 
For  davs  thev  would  hide  in  the  Schloss 
in  the  Park,  and  even  at  the  Palace  they 
were  always  seeking  opportunities  to  be 
alone. 

I  have  had  the  clearest  view  of  the  situ- 
ation from  the  Herr  Doctor  Tiichtig. 
Feeling  slightly  indisposed,  I  sent  for  him 
and  found  the  old  man  extremely  interest- 
ing. His  position  is  rather  different  from 
that  of  a  mere  doctor.  He  is  the  Court 
Physician  and  as  it  happens  he  is  also  a 
Councillor.  He  is  very  old  and  has  been 
with  the  Duke  ever  since  the  latter  was  a 
child,  so  that  he  is  something  of  a  privi- 
leged character.  I  believe  that  he  has  on 
his  mother's  side  some  claim  to  familv, 
and  for  this  reason  as  well  is  received  at 
Court  in  a  manner  that  his  mere  position 
would  not  seem  to  justify.    After  he  had 


prescribed  for  me  we  fell  into  talk.  As 
discreetly  as  I  could  I  referred  to  the 
one  subject  of  interest  here. 

"You  have  seen,"  he  said,  throwing  up 
his  hands. 

I  acknowledged  that  I  had  observed  a 
number  of  things  which  I  did  not  quite 
understand. 

"Ach!"  he  cried,  rising  and  stumping 
up  and  down  the  floor.  "The  poor  young 
people  they  do  not  understand  themselves. 
Oh,  it  is  a  pity  when  it  was  once  so  dif- 
ferent. Oh,  a  pity !  The  sentiment  is  so 
beautiful." 

"They  do  not  love  each  other  as  they 
did,"  I  observed. 

"They  do!  They  do!"  he  stormed  in- 
dignantly. "Only  they  do  not  know  it. 
They  have  forgotten  it." 

"They  have  been  married  three  years," 
I  said  meaningly. 

"Three  years,"  he  cried  furiously.  "It 
is  so  little  and  it  is  so  much.  They  let  it 
slip  as  if  it  were  nothing.  They  behave 
as  if  they  thought  it  were  forever.  Oh, 
it  is  enough  to  make  the  devils  weep  to 
see  such  foolishness.  First  they  must  be 
together  every  hour.  Then  because  they 
are  they  grow  tired.  Soon  come  little 
things  that  make  little  troubles,  and  the 
one  will  not  explain  and  the  other  will 
not  ask  for  an  explanation  and  so —  I 
said  the  other  day  to  the  Duke, — I  have 
known  him  since  he  was  a  little,  little  boy 
and  he  permits  me  much, — why  do  you 
not  tell  the  Duchess  that  it  was  because 
of  the  delay  of  the  Court  Jeweler  that  she 
did  not  have  the  present  for  her  birthday 
and  not  because  you  forgot?  He  replied : 
'If  the  Duchess  is  pleased  to  think  that  I 
lack  in  devotion  I  have  no  wish  to  set  my- 
self in  the  right.  But/  he  concluded,  'my 
good  Tiichtig,  I  will  see.  There  is  plenty 
of  time/  That  is  what  they  think.  There 
is  plenty  of  time.  Ah,  youth!  youth! 
They  are  so  rich  in  time  that  they  waste 
it.  They  can  do  anything  at  any  time. 
They  may  have  their  quarrels.  There  is 
always  time  to  make  them  up.  One  goes 
one  way  and  another  the  other.  There  is 
plenty  of  time  to  be  together.  And  mean- 
while both  are  unhappy — because  there  is 
plenty  of  time.  Ach,  they  love  each  other, 
as  I  have  told  you,  only  they  have  for- 
gotten." 

"You  think,"  I  observed,  "that  they 
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have   been   so   indifferent   because   they 
feel  so  secure." 

"Yes,  truly/'  spluttered  the  Doctor. 
"That  is  why  relations,  friends,  lov- 
ers fall  apart.  There  may  l*e  difficulties 
in  families.  There  will  ever  be  time  to 
be  reconciled.  There  may  be  disagree- 
ment between  friends.  At  some  time  it 
can  be  made  up.  There  is  coldness  of 
lovers.  Both  will  be  obstinate  because 
there  is  time." 

"You  believe  that  the  Duke  and  the 
Duchess  reallv  love  each  other  after  all." 

"Truly,"  he  maintained.  " Ach !  if  they 
could  be  made  to  understand.  If  they 
could  be  taught  a  lesson.  If  the  Duke  to- 
day broke  his  neck  in  hunting  the  Duch- 
ess would  break  her  little  heart." 

"The  means  would  be  extreme,"  I  ob- 
served. 

"Truly,"  he  admitted.  And  then  he 
paused  and  a  most  extraordinary  change 
came  over  his  countenance.  He  winked 
his  eyes  craftily;  and  a  knowing  smile 
played  about  his  large  mouth.  He 
stamped  his  foot  two  or  three  times  and 
clapped  his  hands  excitedly.  His  conduct 
was  most  amazing. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Herr  Doctor?"  I 
demanded. 

"Nothing,  nothing,"  was  all  that  I 
could  induce  him  to  answer. 

And  now,  my  Lady,  you  know  the  sit- 
uation here  as  well  as  I  do.  A  common 
enough  one  the  world  would  say.  And 
one  might  seemingly  predict  the  usual 
end. 

In  this  corner  of  Europe,  hidden  away 
among  the  hills  and  the  forests,  there  is 
much  time  for  reflection.  What  my 
thoughts  are  you  must  know.  But  I  re- 
member that  I  made  a  promise  to  write 
nothing  as  to  a  certain  subject  until  a 
certain  time  is  past.  You  will  see  how 
faithfully  I  hold  to  my  word.  Though  I 
would  that  the  moment  had  come. 
Your  Most  Ohedient  Humble  Servant 

Herzogenstadt,  May  2. 

In  truth  another  letter !  Yes,  Madam 
and  you  need  not  be  at  such  great  pains 
to  explain  that  you  write  because  you 
wish  to  be  informed  further  of  the  Ducal 
difficulties,  making  it  so  very  manifest 
that  you  do  not  desire  me  to  infer  that 
you  are  influenced  by  any  interest  in  my 


poor  self.  Very  well,  I  am  not  more  vain 
than  another.  I  shall  not  make  any  mis- 
take. 

I  breakfasted  with  the  Duke  the  othei 
morning  and  I  had  a  most  significant  con- 
versation with  him.  He  disclosed  to  me 
his  intention  of  making  a  journey  to 
Italy.  A  prima  donna  who  has  lately  ap- 
peared at  Venice  has  made  a  great  suc- 
cess. The  Duke  wishes  to  see  her  and  if 
possible  engage  her  for  the  opera  here. 

"Do  you  not  find,  mv  Lord,"  he  said, 
"that  Art  is  the  solace  of  life?" 

"Your  Highness  should  hardly  need  a 
solace  at  your  age,"  I  answered  bluntly, 
for  we  are  on  very  good  terms.  "One 
should  have  enough  to  do  at  your  time  of 
life  in  living  and  laughing  and  loving." 

Carl  sighed  wearily. 

"Ah!"  he  answered  lightly.  "There 
are  so  many  charming  flowers  that  one 
does  not  care  to  gather."  The  subject 
was  not  of  the  sort  on  which  a  reigpiing 
monarch  is  supposed  to  consult  an 
Ambassador  accredited  to  his  Court,  but 
we  spoke  as  naturally  as  if  our  talk  had 
been  of  politics  and  protocols. 

"Cupid  is  not  to  be  treated  slightingly," 
I  replied.  "When  one  least  suspects  him 
he  will  have  his  revenge." 

At  that  moment  Doctor  Tuchtig  was 
introduced  by  a  Gentleman  in  Waiting, 
the  Duke  having  previously  given  the 
order. 

"Now,"  said  his  Highness,  "we  shall 
ask  the  Doctor.  Herr  Tuchtig,"  he  said, 
"do  you  believe  that  love  can  last  ?" 

"Your  Highness,"  the  little  old  man 
replied  in  a  voice  only  a  tone  lower  than 
usual,  "when  there  is  mutual  respect 
and  affection  time  can  only  strengthen 
it." 

"But,  my  good  Tuchtig,"  remonstrated 
the  Duke,  "you  are  thinking  with  your 
'respect'  and  'affection'  of  our  worthy 
burghers  in  Herzogenstadt." 

"All  love  is  the  same,"  announced  the 
Doctor  stoutly." 

"Pardieu,"  exclaimed  the  Duke,  "what 
doctrine  this  is !  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
you  should  be  put  under  arrest  for  senti- 
ments so  revolutionary.  Why,  you  would 
make  love  something  quite  bourgeois. 
Hitherto  it  has  always  been  considered 
the  sport  of  the  Castle  and  the  Court." 

"Bourgeois  or  not,"  grumbled  the  Doc- 
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tor,  "respect  and  affection  are  very  good 
things,  very  good  things.  They  exist 
more  often  than  is  supposed.  And  they 
would  appear  more  frequently  if  they 
were  only  given  the  chance." 

"My  dear  Doctor,"  said  the  Duke, 
"your  eyes  are  growing  dim." 

"There  are  none  so  blind,"  mumbled 
Tiichtig,  "as  those  who  will  not  see, 
and — "  I  heard  him  whisper,  "who  must 
be  made  to  see." 

The  Doctor  and  I  came  away  together. 
As  we  passed  through  an  allee  of  the 
Gardens  I  mentioned  the  Duke's  intention 
of  going  to  Italy.  Tiichtig  stopped  short 
in  the  path  glaring  at  me. 

"No!  No!"  he  stormed.  "It  is  not 
possible.  The  foolish  young  man.  He 
with  his  dreams  of  the  Italian  prima 
donna.  And  she — can  he  not  see  ?  There 
might  be  even  danger  threatening — " 

And  in  truth  a  new  arrival  at  the  Court 
has  given  occasion  for  new  gossip — a 
very  discreet  hesitating  gossip — a  gossip 
only  implied  by  ambiguous  looks — a  gos- 
sip only  hinted  in  hesitating  whispers. 
The  Chevalier  Philip  von  Edelmark  is  de- 
scended from  an  ancient  and  noble  family 
of  Brandenburg.  He  belongs  to  a  young- 
er branch  which  had  turned  to  Sweden. 
In  his  early  youth  he  was  a  page  at  the 
Court  of  Zelle  and  already  celebrated  for 
his  good  looks  and  charm  of  manner.  He 
is  a  great  dandy  and  fighter.  In  his 
wanderings  he  arrived  in  Herzogenstadt, 
where  he  was  at  once  appointed  the 
Colonel  of  a  regiment  of  H.  S.  High- 
ness's  dragoons.  That  the  Duchess  has 
taken  a  certain  interest  in  the  fascinating 
stranger  is  unquestionable. 

"No!  No!"  stormed  the  Doctor.  "It 
must  not  be." 

"You  still  believe  that  they  love  each 
other,"  said  I. 

"Are  they  not  jealous,  and  does  not 
that  mean  they  love  ?"  he  answered.  "Jeal- 
ousy is  often  the  spark  in  the  ashes  of 
love." 

And  he  pounded  away,  rapping  his 
stick  on  the  ground. 

I  am  very  glad  that  you  consider  the 
slight  incidents  of  our  life  worthy  of 
your  attention  and  that  they  serve  as  a 
means  of  bringing  myself  to  your  mind. 
I  shall  not  wait  to  hear  from  you,  but  tak- 
ing for  granted  that  you  wish  to  know 


of  any  further  happenings  I  shall  write 
at  once  of  anything  that  occurs.  Not  that 
there  seems  the  least  likelihood  that  any- 
thing may  happen.  At  present  certainly 
there  is  nothing  new.  Yes,  I  heard  this 
afternoon  that  the  Duchess  was  unwell. 
Going  to  the  Palace,  I  learned,  however, 
that  she  would  appear  at  the  opera  to- 
night, and  so  I  imagine  that  it  can  be 
nothing"  of  any  consequence. 

As  I  said,  I  shall  not  wait  for  a  re- 
sponse, but  I  shall  hope  to  receive  one  be- 
fore many  days.    Adieu,  dear  Madam. 

Herzogenstadt,  May  3. 

As  a  special  messenger  is  starting  for 
London  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
sending  a  few  hurried  lines.  The  really 
unexpected  has  happened,  after  all.  You 
will  remember  that  I  told  you  that  the 
Duchess  was  not  well.  As  she  has  al- 
ways appeared  the  picture  of  rosy  health 
this  was  sufficiently  astonishing.  Now 
I  am  informed  that  she  really  is  seriously 
ill.  Some  trouble  of  the  heart  makes  the 
greatest  care  necessary.  The  fact  is  not 
as  yet  generally  known  and  I  am  among 
the  very  few  who  have  been  told. 

If  there  is  anything  I  will  inform  you 
at  once,  for  you  appear  to  be  greatly  ex- 
ercised about  the  welfare  of  the  young 
people.  I  am  fortunate  in  having  a  sub- 
ject that  affords  you  entertainment — 
something  I  fear  I  should  not  have  if 
I  merely  wrote  of  myself.  Yours  un- 
alterably. 

Herzogenstadt,  May  7. 

Your  letter,  dear  Madam,  with  your 
further  directions  I  received  most  unex- 
pectedly this  morning.  Never  being  able 
to  hope  that  I  shall  have  a  letter  from  you, 
one  arrives  as  a  delightful  astonishment. 
Do  not,  however,  let  this  seem  to  imply 
that  a  letter  is  more  delightful  because  I 
dare  not  look  for  it.  If  I  were  able  to 
anticipate  its  coming  I  should  be  still 
more  grateful. 

The  Duke's  journey  to  Italy  has  been 
given  up,  and  other  surprising  things  have 
happened.  Yesterday  his  Highness  sent 
for  me.  I  have  often  had  the  honour  of 
breakfasting  alone  with  him.  On  these 
occasions  he  has  opened  his  heart  to  me 
more  fully.  But  the  time  was  late  in  the 
afternoon  when  I  entered  the  small  cabi- 
net off  the  Council  Chamber.    He  was 
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standing  by  the  large  window  gazing  at 
the  trim  regularity  of  the  gardens.  As 
I  advanced  he  turned  and  I  noticed  at 
once  his  expression  of  troubled  dismay. 

"My  Lord,"  he  began,  "I  have  not 
sent  for  you  about  affairs  of  state,  and 
I  confess  that  I  hesitate — " 

"Your  Highness  has  but  to  command," 
I  said  as  he  paused. 

"A  short  time  ago  the  Duchess  ex- 
pressed a  desire — " 

I  bowed  in  silence. 

"She  wished  to  have — a  parrot,"  he 
resumed  abruptly  and  gravely.  "At  the 
time  I  thought  the  wish  childish  and  told 
her  so.  I  am  most  anxious  now  to  have 
one,  as  it  might  amuse  her.  I  thought 
that  in  England — " 

"With  our  ships  going  in  all  waters  the 
sailors  bring  them  home,"  I  said  as  he 
again  hesitated. 

"My  dear  Lord,"  he  said,  evidently 
much  relieved  by  the  way  in  which  I  had 
taken  his  request,  "get  one  for  me  at 
once,  I  beg.  The  Duchess  you  know  is 
ill  and  she  must  be  distracted.  It  is  most 
sudden.  I  do  not  know  that  I  realise  it 
yet.  Old  Tiichtig,  though  he  was  evident- 
ly doing  his  best  to  keep  the  truth  from 
me,  aroused  my  fears  with  every  word. 
You  may  imagine  the  shock." 

He  cast  himself  down  in  a  chair  half 
impatiently,  half  desperately. 

"Of  course  this  makes  a  great  differ- 
ence," he  went  on.  "I  am  not  going  to 
Italy.    I — I  cannot  leave  her." 

He  was  speaking  with  some  emotion. 

"I  have  to  talk  to  some  one,"  he  cried, 
jumping  up.  "I  cannot  speak  so  unre- 
servedly with  those  more  closely  about 
me  and  you  have  inspired  a  confidence 
and  a  strong  liking." 

I  bowed  in  grateful  recognition. 

"I  must  believe,"  he  said,  "that  you 
have  heard,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
that  the  Duchess  and  I  were  not  on  the 
happiest  terms.  I  am  sorry  for  it  now. 
I — I  feel  it  more  now  that  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that — I  might  lose  her." 

"Your  Highness!"  I  cried  in  conster- 
nation, "there  can  be  nothing  of  that 
nature  to  fear." 

"Doctor  Tiichtig  will  give  me  no  as- 
surance that  there  is  no  danger,"  he  an- 
swered gloomily.  "I  cannot  accept  it. 
The  thought  of  such  a  thing  never  en- 
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tered  my  mind.     I  felt  that  we  should 
always  live  as  we  have." 

"Can  nothing  be  done  ?"  I  asked  as  the 
old  Doctor's  words  came  to  my  mind. 

"He  recommends  the  most  absolute 
quiet.  There  should  be  no  excitement, 
no  exertion  of  any  kind.  And  this  af- 
ternoon the  Duchess  insists  upon  riding." 

"That  cannot  be  if  Doctor  Tiichtig  for- 
bids," I  exclaimed. 

"She  is  determined,  and  nothing  can 
stop  her,"  he  replied.  "This  morning  she 
played  at  paume  in  the  sun." 

Does  she  know  the  truth  ?"  I  asked. 
Doctor  Tiichtig  wishes  her  to  know," 
he  said,  drawing  a  little  closer  to  me. 
"He  has  asked  me  to  tell  her.  I  cannot. 
If  our  relations  were  different —  No," 
he  said,  seeing  that  I  was  about  to  speak, 
"I  will  not.  Ah,  I  could  not  bear  it — 
now.  Since  this  must  be  done,  you,  my 
Lord,  must  do  it." 

I  flatter  myself  that  I  controlled  the 
astonishment  and  dismay  that  I  felt. 
I — a  stranger!"  I  said. 
Much  is  often  easier  with  a  stranger 
than  with  an  old  friend.  There  is  not  the 
association — the  embarrassment.  There 
is  not  so  much  to  remember — and  forget. 
It  must  be  done,  my  Lord,"  he  continued, 
coming  up  and  placing  his  hand  on  rny 
arm.  "I  am  not  your  Sovereign  and  I 
cannot  command,  but  I  ask  this  as  a  ser- 
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I  suppose  that  I  am  approaching  a  time 
of  life  when  I  should  know  better,  but  I 
consented.  Here  am  I  with  the  duty  on 
my  hands  of  informing  a  woman  con- 
fident in  her  careless  youth  that  the  grim 
spectre  whose  presence  we  should  only 
begin  to  suspect  late  in  life  is  hovering 
near  her.  It  is  a  solemn  undertaking  and 
an  awkward  one.  In  my  long  experience 
of  diplomacy  this  is  the  most  difficult  mis- 
sion that  has  ever  come  my  way.  I  shall 
trust  to  good  luck  to  carry  me  through,  as 
it  is  not  a  case  of  human  foresight.  I 
must  stop  now,  but  I  shall  tell  you  later 
what  fortune  I  have  had  with  my  task. 

Past  Four  in  the  afternoon, 

not  the  morning. 

So,  Madam,  behold  me  directly  in- 
volved in  the  little  drama  that  is  playing 
itself  out  under  these  gilded  ceilings  and 
among  these  clipped  trees.    As  you  know 
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I  was  most  unwillingly  drawn  into  it,  but 
having  been  unable  to  refuse  I  have 
been  obliged  to  play  my  part  as  well  as  I 
could. 

The  young  Duchess  was  much  sur- 
prised to  see  rne  when  I  entered  after  hav- 
ing been  granted  an  interview.  She  was 
running  her  fingers  idly  over  the  strings 
of  a  harp  as  I  came  into  the  apartment 
and  I  caught  the  last  lingering  chords  of 
a  sad  little  melody. 

"Ah,  I  know/'  she  exclaimed,  jumping 
up,  "you  wish  to  see  me  about  the  par- 
rot. The  Duke  has  told  me  that  he  de- 
sired you  to  get  it.  He  is  very  kind — 
suddenly." 

"No,  your  Highness,"  I  said  gravely, 
"it  is  not  the  parrot." 

"Then  what  can  it  be?"  she  cried  in 
amazement. 

"It  is  in  regard  to  your  riding  this  af- 
ternoon," I  blundered  out  helplessly  in  a 
manner  that  would  have  disgraced  the 
newest  attache. 

"That,"  she  said,  opening  her  eyes  wide 
and  staring  at  me,  "does  not  seem  to  me, 
my  Lord,  an  affair  for  a  foreign  Ambas- 
sador." 

"Your  Highness  will  forgive  me,"  I 
begged.  "I  come  sorely  against  my  wish. 
But  some  one  must  inform  you  and  I 
have  been  chosen." 

"Of  what?  Why?"  she  demanded 
haughtily. 

"That  you  must  not  ride,"  I  stumbled 
on,  "or  play  paume,  or  run  up  stairs." 

"Have  you  come  from  England  to  tell 
me  that?"  she  asked,  laughing.  "One 
would  think  that  I  was  an  invalid." 

"It  will  be  well  for  your  Highness  to 
be  careful,"  I  said  gravely. 

"But  I  never  was  ill  a  day  in  my  life," 
she  exclaimed  indignantly.  "Until  the 
other  day,  when  the  sun  gave  me  a  head- 
ache and  I  sent  for  Doctor  Ttichtig." 

"He  learned  the  truth  then,"  I  replied. 

"What  truth  ?"  she  asked,  stamping  her 
little  foot. 

"That  you  must  be  careful,"  I  mumbled 
awkwardly.  "Your  heart  is  not  as  strong 
as  it  should  be  and  the  Doctor  has 
fears." 

"Fears,"  she  said  in  a  puzzled  tone — 
"fears  of  what?  Not — that  I  might — 
die." 

She  began  to  laugh,  but  the  SQund  s^nk 


on  her  lips.  I  could  see  that  for  an  in- 
stant she  felt  the  chill  of  sudden  dread. 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  struggling  to  regain 
her  high  spirits,  "it  is  impossible.  It  is 
absurd.    I  feel  as  well — as  well — " 

And  she  took  a  deep  breath,  raising  her- 
self on  the  tips  of  her  toes.  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  never  expect  to  see  a  more 
charming  picture  of  healthy  young 
womanhood. 

"Bah !"  she  cried,  snapping  her  fingers. 
"That  for  his  fears!  I'll  not  be  fright- 
ened by  old  Tuchtig.  While  I  live  Til 
live,  and  if  he  is  right  Til  die — if  he  says 
that  I  am  to  die." 

"Do  not,"  I  entreated  in  affright, 
"look  at  it  in  this  reckless  fashion.  Your 
duty  is  to  be  careful.  You  are  young  and 
there  should  be  a  long  life  of  happiness 
before  you." 

"Happiness !"  she  commented. 

"Consider  the  anxiety  of  the  Duke,"  I 
said. 

"Anxiety!"  she  exclaimed  contemptu- 
ously. "Only  in  this  matter  of  the  par- 
rot for  months  has  he  seemed  to  wish 
to  do  aught  to  please  me.  This  is  the 
only  thing  that  showed  that  he  ever 
thought  of  me." 

As  she  spoke  one  of  her  ladies  entered 
the  room. 

"The  Baron  von  Poufflars,  who  desires 
to  know  if  your  Highness  is  better." 

"I  am  well — well — well,"  she  cried. 
"What  is  all  this  I  hear  about  ill- 
ness ?" 

"The  Baron  desires  me  to  inform  your 
Highness  that  he  was  commanded  by  the 
Duke  to  inquire." 

"Stay !  stay !"  said  the  Duchess.  "Tell 
him  to  say  to  the  Duke  that  I  thank  him 
for  his  interest  and  that  I  never  was  bet- 
ter." 

The  Countess  bowed  and  retired. 

"You  see,"  I  said. 

"I  do  not  understand,"  she  answered, 
wrinkling  up  her  pretty  brows. 

"The  Duke  loves  you,"  I  said,  for  we 
were  speaking  in  a  way  that  permitted 
such  directness. 

"He  has  not  shown  it,"  she  replied 
petulantly. 

"You  see  he  sends  to  ask  how  you  are." 

"But  he  astonishes  me  with  his  solici- 
tude," she  answered  mockingly. 

From  that  moment  she  wQuld  only 
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speak  of  the  most  trifling  matters  of 
Court,  and  I  was  obliged  to  go  doubtfully 
away. 

I  leave  you  to  form  your  opinion  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  I  merely 
record  the  facts  as  I  see  them.  I  am  de- 
sirous of  knowing  what  you  may  think, 
and  with  your  intuition  you  may  be  able  to 
understand  much  that  to  me  is  puzzling. 
If  you  should  consider  this  a  request  for 
a  letter  you  would  not  be  far  wrong. 

P.  S. — The  windows  of  the  Embassy 
look  out  upon  a  corner  of  the  Ducal  Park. 
Just  now  glancing  up  I  saw  the  Duke  rid- 
ing with  the  Duchess.  No  one  from  the 
Court  was  in  attendance.  This  was  a 
significant  item.  I  saw  also  the  Chevalier 
Philip  von  Edelmark  standing  on  the  ter- 
race frowning  at  the  sight.  I  must  say  I 
smiled  with  surprise  and  satisfaction. 

I  have  never  seen  them  in  such  a  way 
together  since  I  have  been  here.  The 
Duke  was  leaning  toward  her  conversing 
earnestly  and  she  appeared  to  be  listening 
intently.  Can  the  fact  be  that  as  she 
could  not  be  influenced  to  abandon  the 
ride  that  he  accompanied  her  to  en- 
deavour to  make  it  as  little  harmful  as 
possible?  I  cannot  tell.  Perhaps  you 
may  be  able  to  make  it  clear  to  me. 

Herzogenstadt,  May  16. 

As  enigmatical  as  usual,  dear  Madam, 
giving  my  poor  wits  as  always  plenty  to 
do.  From  what  you  say  I  cannot  learn 
certainly  what  you  think — it  has  hap- 
pened before — in  regard  to  the  young 
people  whose  comedy  or  tragedy  I  am 
watching.  As  to  what  you  think  about 
other  matters  and  matters  more  nearly 
concerning  myself  I  am  equally  in  the 
dark. 

Yesterday  I  met  Doctor  Tiichtig  leav- 
ing the  Palace  and  learned  from  him — 
though  he  spoke  strangely — that  he  can 
see  no  reason  as  yet  to  feel  any  greater 
confidence, — or,  indeed,  any  very  great 
hope.  I  expected  to  find  him  greatly  cast 
down,  for  he  is  all  devotion  to  their  High- 
nesses, but  on  the  contrary  he  appeared 
very  well  pleased  and  indeed  rather  jovial 
than  otherwise. 

"Ach,  it  is  as  I  told  you,"  he  exclaimed 
almost  cheerily.    "He  loves  her." 

"You  think  so !"  I  said  in  order  to  hear 
his  response. 


"Every  day  does  he  not  ride  with  her 
now?  Every  evening  does  he  not  walk 
with  her  on  the  terrace  as  once  they  did  ? 
Does  he  not  try  to  gratify  every  whim 
she  may  have?  Beginning  with  the  par- 
rot, has  he  not  striven  to  give  her  all  that 
she  may  wish  ?  Has  he  not  promised  her 
a  theatre  all  yellow  satin  and  cut-glass 
lustres,  where  she  may  have  plays  in 
which  she  may  act  herself,  as  she  has  long 
wished  ?  Ah,  there  is  nothing  he  does  not 
do  for  her,"  cried  Doctor  Tiichtig,  rub- 
bing his  hands  delightedly.  "The  old 
times  are  coming  back.  He  no  longei 
thinks  of  Italy  and  the  prima  donna. 
Von  Edelmark  pulls  a  long  face,  for  the 
Duchess  does  not  hear  him  when  he 
speaks.  It  is  good!  It  is  good!  The 
sentiment  is  so  beautiful/' 

I  do  not  understand.  To  my  eyes  the 
Duchess  looks  as  well  as  ever.  Indeed, 
if  I  did  not  know  that  it  could  not  be  so 
I  should  say  that  she  never  looked  better 
There  is  a  brightness  in  her  eyes,  a  ring 
in  her  voice  which  I  have  never  seen  nor 
heard,  but  which  I  am  told  was  most 
noticeable  when  she  first  came  to  Her- 
zogenstadt. 

The  fact,  however,  that  she  is  not  well 
has  gone  about  and  every  one  is  very  seri- 
ous. At  Court  it  is  considered  etiquette 
to  look  most  grave.  In  the  town  I  notice 
the  citizens  shaking  their  heads  mourn- 
fully as  they  discuss  the  news,  for  they 
are  devoted  to  their  young  Duchess.  As 
there  is  such  general  anxiety,  a  bulletin 
is  issued  by  Doctor  Tiichtig  in  the  Court 
Gazette.  The  announcement  to-day  is 
far  from  reassuring : 

"Her  Highness  rested  well,  has  eaten 
a  hearty  breakfast  and  driven  through 
the  Park,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  any 
of  the  symptoms  causing  anxiety  have 
disappeared.  There  is  still  hope  that 
great  improvement  may  take  place,  but 
there  is  little  to  indicate  the  probability 
of  this  at  present. 

"Dr.  Johann  Tuchtig." 

I  confess  that  so  much  charm  has  the 
Duchess  for  me  and  so  much  affection 
have  I  for  her  husband  that  I  was  im- 
mensely affected. 

The  Duke  himself  appears  careworn 
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and  anxious.  The  Duchess  refusing  to 
be  influenced  by  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  bears  herself  apparently  with 
the  same  light-heartedness  as  usual.  Still, 
I  have  once  or  twice  noticed  that  she 
broke  off  in  the  middle  of  a  laugh, — that 
sometimes  when  she  might  be  expected 
to  do  it  that  she  did  not  even  smile.  She 
lias  insisted  that  the  usual  routine  shall 
be  observed, — that  the  very  ceremonious 
life  of  the  Palace  shall  be  carried  on  as 
always.  If  anything — outwardly, — all  is 
much  gayer  than  it  has  been.  Entertain- 
ment succeeds  entertainment.  New 
schemes  arc  constantly  devised  for  pass- 
ing the  time.  I  have  imagined  that  in 
this  feverish  rush  for  excitement  there 
may  be  a  desire  to  escape  from  thought. 
At  least  all  is  strained  and  unnatural,  for 
every  one  feels  the  grim  presence  at  the 
feast. 

In  accordance  with  the  Duchess's  ex- 
pressed desire  the  usual  Court  Ball  took 
place  this  evening.  It  was  exceedingly 
animated  and  unusually  brilliant.  In 
spite  of  the  gay  scene  my  heart  was  heavy 
and  I  purposed  an  early  retreat.  With 
this  in  view  I  slipped  out  through  the 
orangery  and  was  about  to  make  my  way 
to  the  terrace,  when,  as  I  passed  through 
a  dark  and  deserted  corner,  I  was  arrested 
by  the  sound  of  a  stifled  sob.  Searching 
about,  I  discovered  the  Duchess  cast  down 
upon  one  of  the  long  marble  benches  and 
leaning  forward  with  her  face  in  her 
hands.  Her  slim  young  figure  shook  with 
her  efforts  to  control  her  emotion. 

"Your  Highness!"  I  cried  involun- 
tarily. 

She  sat  instantly  erect. 

"I  thought  no  one  was  here, — that  no 
one  should  find  me,"  she  exclaimed.  "Oh, 
it  is  you.  I  am  glad.  I  should  not  like 
the  world  to  know  my  weakness." 


"Have  I  the  power  to  be  of  any  ser- 
vice?" I  began. 

"My  Lord,"  she  replied,  "if  you  had  I 
should  ask  your  aid.  As  it  is — oh — I  am 
so  miserable." 

"No  one  deserves  it  less,"  I  said  com- 
passionately. 

"When  you  first  told  me, — when  I  first 
learned  that  there  was  danger  that  I 
might — die — -I  did  not  realise  what  it 
meant.  I — I  hardly  cared,"  she  said, 
leaning  forward  and  looking  at  me  in- 
tently. "Then  I  had  nothing  for  which 
I  wished  to  live.  The  Duke  had  grown 
cold  and  indifferent.  I — well — I  had  be- 
come careless  and  forgetful.  Life  was 
so  colourless — so  dreary.  What  matter 
then  if  I  left  it?  And  now  all  is 
changed.  The  Duke  has  become  my 
lover  as  he  once  was.  He  has  won  back 
my  interest,  my  affection,  my  adoration. 
I  love  him  as  I  never  did.  In  every  word, 
every  look  I  feel  that  he  loves  me  better. 
And  now  when  life  is  beginning  for  me 
again,  when  the  world  is  changed,  they 
tell  me  that  I  must  go,  that  I  must 
leave  it." 

"My  dear  young  lady,"  I  said,  forget- 
ting that  she  was  a  reigning  Duchess  and 
only  thinking  of  her  as  a  pretty  young 
woman  in  real  trouble,  "my  dear  young 
lady,"  I  repeated,  not  being  able  to  think 
of  anything  else  to  say  as  I  took  her  hand 
and  patted  it. 

"I  cannot  bear  it  now — now,"  she  con- 
tinued vehemently.  "If  he  were  as  he 
was, — that  would  be  different,  but  every 
day  I  have  some  new  proof  of  his  tender- 
ness and  I  cannot  die." 

The  cry  of  the  poor  young  creature  for 
life  and  her  new-found  love  was  piteous. 

She  dabbled  her  eyes  with  her  hand- 
kerchief and  rose  to  meet  the  Duke,  who 
came  hurriedly  to  find  her. 


(To  be  concluded) 


THE  BEST  REALISM  AND  SOME 
RECENT   BOOKS 


I X  the  course  of  a  desul- 
y  chat  regarding  the 

■  technique  of  novel  writ- 
ng,  an  erudite  friend 
ai>ed    a    rather    subtle 

Hijucstion   the   other   day, 

(which    seemed   to   merit 

further  discussion.  The  word  realism 
had  been  used  several  times  with  glib 
assurance,  as  a  term  standing  for  a  defi- 
nite and  well-known  quantity,  when  the 
friend  in  question  suddenly  branded  it 
with  an  interrogation  mark.  What,  he 
queried,  do  we  really  mean  when  we 
speak  of  realism?  May  we  define  it  as  the 
art  of  making  a  faithful  and  impartial 
transcript  of  the  realities  of  life,  big  and 
little,  trusting  to  the  accuracy  of  a  steady 
hand  and  a  sure  eye  to  carry  conviction  ? 
Or  is  it  not  rather  the  art  of  awakening 
in  the  reader  a  series  of  emotions  identical 
in  quality  and  quantity  with  those  that  he 
would  experience  from  real  life — even 
though  to  do  so  we  must  slightly  falsify 
our  picture,  exaggerate,  over-colour,  de- 
liberately stoop  to  a  certain  amount  of 
flagrant  trick  work.  To  copy  life  and  to 
produce  the  effect  or  life  upon  the  reader 
arc,  he  argued,  oftentimes  two  radically 
different  things ;  and  he  cited  an  illustra- 
tion which  did  seem,  for  the  moment,  to 
clinch  the  point  pretty  strongly.  He  simply 
compared  the  acting  of  Duse  and  of  Calve 
in  a  single  scene  of  Cavallcria  Rusti- 
carta — the  scene  where  Santuzza  makes 
her  final  appeal  to  her  lover  and  is  aban- 
doned by  him,  on  the  very  steps  of  the 
church.  Duse,  you  will  remember,  simply 
sinks  upon  the  steps  in  a  tense  and  silent 
anguish,  the  embodiment  of  dumb  de- 
spair. Calve,  on  the  other  hand,  pours 
forth  her  emotions  in  a  voluble  phrensy, 
literally  tears  her  passion  to  tatters. 
Now,  to  the  analytical  mind,  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Italian 
actress's  conception  of  the  scene  is  a  faith- 
ful transcript  from  nature,  while  that  of 
the  singer  borders  upon  melodrama ;  and 
yet,  even  after  making  all  necessary  allow- 
ance for  the  inherent  difference  between 


drama  and  opera,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  average  audience  rises  in  sympathetic 
response  to  the  emotionalism  of  Calve  as 
it  never  does  to  the  dumb  misery  of  Duse. 
And  so  we  got  the  issue,  very  squarely 
raised,  whether  the  best  realism  was  not, 
after  all,  the  realism  of  Calve,  which  by 
deliberate  exaggeration  produced  upon 
the  spectators  an  effect  equivalent  to  that 
produced  by  real  life. 

Now,  at  first  sight,  this  whole  argu- 
ment sounded  quite  plausible,  even  after 
making  the  point  that,  in  the  specific  case 
under  discussion,  the  Santuzza  of  Calve 
was  not  necessarily  an  impossibility,  but 
merely  an  abnormal  manifestation  of 
emotion.  But  if  one  calmly  begins  to 
analyse  the  reasons  why  it  should  ever 
be  necessary  to  exaggerate  or  falsify,  in 
order  to  produce  upon  the  average  reader 
or  spectator  the  impression  of  reality,  one 
finds  that  they  resolve  themselves  into 
two  classes:  Either  an  inability  on  the 
part  of  the  author  to  tell  the  truth  in  an 
impressive  manner,  or  an  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  public  as  to  what  consti- 
tute the  realities  of  life.  In  other  words, 
granting  that  the  fault  does  not  lie  in  the 
author's  lack  of  technical  skill,  the  propo- 
sition stated  above  narrows  down  to  this : 
Does  the  best  realism  consist  in  satisfying 
the  superficial  intelligence  of  the  masses, 
rather  than  in  winning  the  approval  of 
the  few  who  are  really  enlightened?  And 
of  course,  when  stated  in  this  form,  there 
can  be  but  one  answer.  Children  or  sav- 
ages might  respond  most  satisfactorily 
to  pictures  of  a  two-headed  lion  or  a  four- 
horned  rhinoceros;  but  that  would 
scarcely  establish  the  realism  of  the  artist 
who  painted  them. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  themes  which 
lend  themselves  far  better  than  others  to 
realistic  treatment.  Dramatic  and  spec- 
tacular events,  scenes  full  of  flamboyant 
colour,  must  necessarily  produce  more 
effective  results  when  treated  in  a  purely 
objective  way,  with  a  photographic  accu- 
racy of  detail,  than  can  ever  be  obtained 
from  the  deep,  unspoken  tragedies  of  re- 
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pressed  lives,  silent  grief  or  terror,  whose 
outward  manifestation  scarcely  casts  a 
shadow  upon  the  sombre  monochrome  of 
the  background.  To  apply  the  reductio 
ad  absurdum  method  to  the  theorem  that 
some  situations  will  not  lend  themselves 
at  all  to  realistic  methods,  imagine  a  man 
wandering  through  a  hostile  country,  in 
the  inky  blackness  of  a  starless  night. 
He  cannot  see  his  hand  before  his  face; 
he  knows  not  whether  a  chasm  opens  be- 
fore his  next  step  or  whether  enemies 
lurk  behind  the  trees,  whose  presence  he 
can  only  guess  at.  Now,  if  an  artist  were 
asked  to  paint  a  picture  of  this  scene,  the 
utmost  that  he  could  do  would  be  to 
plunge  his  brush  in  the  purest  and  most 
concentrated  ivory  black  and  apply  it  in 
a  thick  and  even  coating  over  the  sur- 
face of  his  canvas.  By  doing  so,  he 
would  have  faithfully  reproduced  all  that 
the  human  eye  could  detect  of  the  scene ; 
yet  he  would  have  reflected  nothing  of 
the  tumultuous  emotions  that  the  scene 
itself  must  have  inspired.  It  is  one  of 
the  manv  situations  in  life  that  call  for 
the  subtle  interpretation  of  a  psycholo- 
gist's pen  rather  than  the  realism  of  a 
camera  lens. 

But  it  does  not  follow,  because  some 
situations  in  life  are  harder  to  picture 
truthfully  than  others  are,  that  the  fault 
lies  with  the  method.  If  monochrome 
scenes  and  monotonous,  humdrum  lives 
are  more  difficult  to  picture  than  the 
crowded  streets  of  a  metropolis,  or  the 
disordered  ranks  of  a  scattered  and  flee- 
ing army,  there  is  all  the  more  credit  in 
striving  to  reproduce  them  with  a  literal 
fidelity,  even  though  the  general  public 
is  blind  to  the  delicate  art  that  marks  a 
masterpiece.  In  dealing  with  simple, 
commonplace  characters  and  situations, 
the  temptation  to  caricature  is  far 
harder  to  resist  than  in  stories  pictured 
on  a  more  crowded  canvas.  It  is  easy 
to  win  a  cheap  and  transient  success  with 
a  few  grotesque  touches.  There  is  a 
vaudeville  element  about  our  David 
Harums  and  Eben  Holdens  which  wins 
a  popular  applause  never  meted  out  to 
stories  of  the  Cranford  type.  Yet  to 
picture  the  secluded  life  of  some  remote 
village,  with  the  soft  delicacy  of  a  pastel ; 
to  make  the  few  simple  men  and  women 
who  constitute  its  small  social  circle  seem 


so  real,  so  near  of  kin  that  their  joys  and 
sorrows  seem  inseparably  mingled  with 
our  own  tears  and  laughter,  is  an  achieve- 
ment so  rare  that  the  consciousness  of 
having  succeeded  is  in  itself  a  reward  be- 
yond the  flattering  clamour  of  a  fickle 
public.  It  was  this  pastel-like  quality 
which  constituted  the  chief  charm  of 
Nancy  Huston  Banks's  first  novel,  Old- 
Held.  And  the  same  quality  is  equally 
apparent  in  Mrs.  Banks's  new  volume, 
The  Little  Hills. 

The  author  of  OldHeld  is  one  of  the 
fortunate  few  who  are  gifted  with  the 

wisdom    and    ability    to 

"The  Little  P"£4 . ty  the  advice  em- 

u:n. »  bodied    in    the    familiar 

HUl8'  French    metaphor,    cul- 

tiver  son  jar  din.  Few 
are  so  fortunate  as  Mrs.  Banks  in  know- 
ing the  range  and  boundaries  of  their 
intellectual  gardens,  the  thoughts  and 
fancies  that  will  best  flower  therein.  One 
pictures  it  mentally  as  an  old-fashioned 
garden,  full  of  quaint,  rare  blooms  and 
half-forgotten,  old-time  fragrances;  and 
at  almost  every  page  of  her  writings  one 
feels  a  fresh  thrill  of  grateful  apprecia- 
tion for  the  many  bygone  manners  and 
customs  that  she  has  here  preserved  in 
an  atmosphere  suggestive  of  nothing  else 
so  much  as  of  the  lingering  fragrance  of 
sweet  lavender.  "The  air  was  the  breath 
of  spice  pinks"  is  the  opening  phrase  of 
The  Little  Hills;  and  from  the  first  page 
to  the  last  that  spicy  odour  abides  per- 
sistently with  the  reader,  giving  a  tan- 
gible reality,  a  characteristic  atmosphere, 
to  the  "remote  corner  of  the  green  earth" 
where  the  scene  is  laid,  and  where,  we 
are  told,  "some  of  the  sweet  old  things 
and  many  of  the  simple  old  ways  linger 
yet,  even  as  late  as  this  very  day." 

The  score  of  characters  who  move 
through  Mrs.  Banks's  pages  are  quaint, 
charming,  whimsical,  by  turns,  but  never 
exaggerated  or  burlesqued.  They  leave 
one  with  the  pleasant  consciousness  of 
having  been  in  congenial  and  well-bred 
company.  One  goes  back  to  them  again 
with  something  of  the  pleasure  with 
which  one  goes  back  to  the  characters  of 
Jane  Austen.  The  central  thread  of 
the  story,  which  binds  the  whole  together 
with  a  strength  surprising  in  a  plot  of 
such  fragile  delicacy,  is  imbued  with  a 
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simple  pathos  that  at  times  evokes  an 
almost  painful  sympathy.  Little  Phoebe 
Rowan  is  one  of  those  rare  characters 
that  unconsciously  fasten  themselves  up- 
on the  reader's  affections,  refusing  to  be 
forgotten.  She  is  a  frail,  delicate  little 
woman,  keenly  sensitive  to  criticism, 
suffering  cruelly  if  she  has  to  run  counter 
to  the  wishes  and  the  advice  of  those  she 
loves,  yet  imbued  with  that  higher  and 
finer  sort  of  courage  that  follows  duty 
in  the  face  of  all  opposition,  at  no  matter 
what  cost  to  herself.  Phoebe  Rowan  is  a 
widow,  who  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  a  wife,  since  the  village's  late  min- 
ister, whom  she  married  out  of  pity 
rather  than  love,  died  almost  before  the 
ceremony  was  concluded.  The  first  great 
question  of  duty  which  Phoebe  had  to 
answer,  and  which  she  did  answer  in  face 
of  the  opposition  of  the  entire  village, 
was  that  of  her  duty  to  her  dead  hus- 
band's family,  whom  she  had  never 
seen — his  father,  who  was  both  a  cripple 
and  a  drunkard ;  his  stepmother,  austere, 
ignorant,  narrow-minded,  with  a  faculty 
for  ruling  all  around  her  with  an  iron 
sway.  These  two  old  people,  left  quite 
destitute,  Phoebe  insisted  upon  bringing 
from  their  distant  home  to  share  her  mere 
wren's  nest  of  a  house  and  her  slender 
patrimony,  which  was  scarcely  more  than 
enough  for  a  family  of  wrens.  It  is  easy 
to  see  what  poignant,  unspoken  heart- 
aches may  be  begotten  by  such  a  crowd- 
ing together  of  uncongenial  spirits  within 
such  narrow  quarters;  but  not  the  least 
of  the  story's  charm  is  the  delicate  art 
bv  which  we  are  made  to  think  less  of  the 
inevitable  clash  of  discordant  natures 
than  of  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which 
eventually  brings  Phoebe  triumphantly 
through  her  troubles.  The  story  culmi- 
nates in  the  happy  outcome  of  a  wooing 
which  is  altogether  too  full  of  the  joy  of 
living  to  be  stigmatised  with  that  much 
overworked  epithet,  idyllic. 

Another  recent  story  that  lays  its  scene 
in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of  civilisa- 
tion is  The  House  of  the 
"The  House         Black     Ring,     by     Fred 
of  the  Lewis    Pattee.      It    pic- 

Black  Ring."        tures    the    primitive    life 

among  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  of  the  Seven  Mountains,  their 
butcherings  and  "Sittings,"  their  quaint 


superstitions  and  their  hereditary  quar- 
rels. This  background  of  simple,  whole- 
some, old-fashioned  life  is  drawn  in  with 
the  sure  and  unaffected  touch  that  comes 
from  first-hand  knowledge.  The  story, 
however,  as  a  whole  belongs  in  a  differ- 
ent catagory  from  that  of  The  Little 
Hills.  There  is  a  touch  of  melodrama  in 
the  plot — a  mysterious  abandoned  house, 
that  has  the  reputation  of  being  haunted 
and  is  surrounded  by  an  uncanny  ring  of 
dark  soil  on  which  the  snow  refuses  to 
lie,  even  in  the  coldest  of  winters.  A 
hard,  sour  old  man,  who  holds  a  sort  of 
feudal  sway  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valley;  a  beautiful  and  headstrong 
daughter,  who  falls  in  love  with  the  son 
of  the  only  man  in  the  neighbourhood  who 
dares  to  dispute  her  father's  will ;  a  suc- 
cession of  mysterious  robberies  and  mur- 
ders, which  bid  fair  to  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  man  she  loves,  the  son  of 
her  father's  enemy;  and  finally,  the  dis- 
covery of  an  underground  cave,  with  its 
labyrinth  of  underground  passages, 
reaching  out,  octopus-like,  toward  the 
various  houses  where  the  mysterious 
crimes  were  committed — all  this  suggests 
a  disciple  of  Wilkie  Collins  and  Miss 
Braddon  rather  than  an  exponent  of  real- 
ism, notwithstanding  the  careful  work 
that  Mr.  Pattee  has  expended  upon  his 
background. 

An  unsophisticated,  almost  crude  piece 
of  work,  which  nevertheless  contains  con- 
siderable promise,  is  The 
"The  Girl  ^,r^  from  Home,  by  Iso- 

from  Home."  *?el  Strong,  further  de- 
nned upon  the  title-page 
as  a  story  of  Honolulu. 
Judging  solely  from  internal  evidence, 
one  would  say  that  this  book  was  the  out- 
come of  a  first  visit  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  written  while  the  enthusiasm  of 
first  impressions  was  still  at  white  heat. 
So  far  as  the  scenery,  the  topography,  the 
inhabitants,  the  vegetation,  the  native 
products  and  industries  are  concerned, 
the  author  has  emulated  the  primitive, 
categorical  realism  of  a  Baedeker.  Noth- 
ing which  greets  the  unaccustomed  eyes 
of  a  stranger  upon  arrival,  from  the 
names  of  every  hill  and  promontory  to 
the  barrels  of  sugar  and  stacks  of  bananas 
on  the  wharves,  seems  too  trivial  to  be 
mentioned.     The  story  itself  is  of  the 
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slightest,  just  the  chronicle  of  a^Joung     young  lad  w 
girl's  experience  in  Honolulu,  wJ^m,  after     him  the  name 
arriving  as  bride-elect  of  a  jWingVMn      and  evenJfcfcter  his 
who  happens  to  be  too  drunk  atsfcfae  timeyA'asterv  h^M#t  £1  Z 


to   fulfil   his   part  of  the   contradl^she'JyKMfidentn 


601 

has  earned 

e  Briar — 

al  at^je  mon- 

J6  ^his  vS&Land 

rtJcll 


breaks  off  her  engagement,  and 
temporarily  stranded  there  until 
can  arrive  to  take  her  home,  is  drawn  into 
the  gay  vortex  of  colonial  society,  and 
ends  by  discreetly  losing  her  heart  to  the 
wealthiest,  handsomest  and  altogether 
most  satisfactory  of  her  numerous  suit- 
ors. The  book  is  best  defined  as  an  enter- 
taining volume  of  travel,  sugar-coated 
with  an  innocuous  little  romance,  and  en- 
livened with  a  vein  of  mild  satire.  • 

It  would   not  be  easy,  even   for  the 
novice  in  literary  criticism,  to  miss  the 

note   of   distinction  •  that 

pervades  Isidro,  the  first 

"Isidro."  serious  attempt  in  fiction 

by  Mary  Austin,  author 
of  The  Land  of  Little 
Rain.  In  a  limited  sense  the  book  is  a 
romance — but  romance  after  the  fashion 
in  which  Hewlett  understands  the  word. 
The  scene  and  epoch,  are  Southern 
California  and  Mexico  in  the  old 
Mission  days;  the  hero  a  scion  of  a 
proud  old  Spanish  family,  who  in  infancy 
has  been  vowed  by  his  father  to  become  a 
priest  of  St.  Francis,  and  who,  now  on 
the  threshold  of  manhood,  rides  blithely 
forth  to  begin  his  novitiate  in  the  mon- 
astery at  Monterey.  Strange  adventures 
befall  him  by  the  way,  as  strange  as  any 
that  have  emanated  from  the  fertile  brain 
of  a  Dumas.  A  Portuguese  sheep-raiser, 
who  was  known  as  a  hoarder  of  gold,  was 
murdered  by  one  of  his  shepherds ;  and  the 
abandoned  flock,  led  by  two  bewildered 
and  half-starved  sheep  dogs,  fall  in  with 
the  future  priest  and  promptly  adopt  him, 
despite  himself,  as  their  new  shepherd. 
A  young  man  who  is  found  in  charge  of 
another  man's  sheep,  when  the  other  man 
happens  to  have  been  slain,  is  open  to 
suspicion,  even  though  he  is  a  scion  of 
the  house  of  Escobar,  and  dedicated  to 
St.  Francis;  and  consequently  young 
Isidro  speedily  finds  himself  under  arrest, 
charged  with  murder;  but  already  in  his 
brief  wanderings  he  has  unwittingly  done 
some  deeds  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
accord  ill  with  his  prospective  priesthood. 
He  has  taken   under  his  protection  a 


t,  litdjdfa 
:ally  dSymdtm  worn; 


and  wfthrj 
f  muwfer  still  Tianging  over  * 
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secrifcKiaAealb 

truth,  h^fchjj#\learns 
w'illJtf^slow  tfr/fotfe^  in  hi 
cen^^  So^wfflbout  wtitiflgAp  con 
whetheKJie  lovjj^he  girl  or^ot, 
the  cha 

him,  Isidrd^^refl^/yij(ljftrries  El  Zarzo, 
solely  in  order^p  gifefofj?.  the  cloak  of 
his  good  name,  a'Si^nev^p/tor.an  instant 
intending  to  relin^rish  /tfpjf^priestly 
vocation.  '  -\        «  ',- v f~ 

The  surprising  thing  al^put  tyqt  sto 
however,  is  the  manner  oKijie  te*""" 
There  is  a  virility  about  the  st 
of  unexpected  phrasing,  forcemi  im- 
agery, a  fearless  frankness,  which  fre- 
quently calls  to  mind  the  Hewlett  of  The 
Forest  Lovers.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  latter  chapters  of  the  book,  during 
which  the  would-be  priest  awakens  to  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  unfitness  for  a 
life  of  celibacy  and  of  his  great  need 
instead  of  "the  common  life  of  man,  the 
common  chances."  Mary  Austin  has 
achieved  that  admirable  success,  which  is 
none  too  common,  of  telling  a  romantic 
tale  with  such  vivid  .realism,  a  tale  of  by- 
gone years  with  such  graphic  assurance 
of  detail,  as  to  make  even  the  most  melo- 
dramatic of  her  episodes  seem  quite  with- 
in the  range  of  credibility. 

Mention  of  Isidro  not  unnaturallv  calls 
to  mind  still  another  tale  of  the  South- 
west, The  Girl  of  La 
Gloria,  by  Clara  Driscoll. 
The  scene  this  time  is 
laid  in  Texas;  the  hero 
is  a  young  Eastern  man, 
sent  South  to  protect  his  father's  inter- 
ests in  a  large  ranching  enterprise,  the 
Calaveras  Company,  whose  president  they 
have  had  reason  to  suspect  of  double- 
dealing.  The  girl  who  furnishes  the  book 
with  its  title,  as  well  as  with  its  centre 
of  interest,  is  a  Mexican  half-breed, 
whose  father  has  been  ruined  by  the 
treacherous  president  of  the  Calaveras 
Company,  and  whose  beauty,  youth  and 
helplessness  promptly  awaken  the  chiv- 
alry of  the  young  man  from  New  York. 


"The  Girl  of 
La  Gloria." 
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The  story  is  really  too  good,  as  stories  go, 
to  be  treated  altogether  flippantly:  one 
feels  at  least  that  the  Texan  atmosphere 
of  the  book  comes  from  first-hand  knowl- 
edge. Nevertheless,  it  is  a  work  of  a 
different  calibre  from  that  of  fsidro,  and 
a  comparison  of  the  two  stories  is  a  use- 
ful object-lesson  in  the  technique  of 
fiction. 

If  the  admirers  of  Bntwer  Jim's  Baby 

are  frank  about  The  Ultimate  Passion,  a 

good  many  of  them  will 

"The  Ultimate  £"  **  .Phi,IiP  VeI?" 
Pa»ion."  ^ighels    has    somewhat 

disappointed  them  in  his 
new  volume.  It  is  a 
story  of  a  young  man  with  political 
aspirations  and  a  fiery  zeal  for  reform. 
But  he  is  easily  victimised  by  the  cor- 
rupt political  ring  that  he  starts  out  to 
crush,  and  when  later  on  they  approach 
him  with  an  offer  of  the  Presidency  as  a 
bribe, he  forthwith  becomes  onewith  them, 
selling  his  political  honour  over  and  over 
again,  but  always  with  the  mental  reser- 
vation that  just  so  soon  as  he  is  elected 
President  he  will  repudiate  all  his  prom- 
ises, become  his  own  master  and  wreck 
the  whole  machine  whose  tool  he  pre- 
tends to  be.  Unfortunately  for  his  suc- 
cess, a  condition  precedent  to  his  nomi- 
nation is  a  betrothal  to  the  daughter  of 
the  great  political  boss.  Gray  stone,  whose 
mere  nod  is  supposed  to  make  and  un- 
make   Presidents.      In    addition    to   his 


daughter,  there  is  another  woman,  whose 
relations  to  Graystone  are  less  easily  de- 
fined in  polite  terms ;  and  no  sooner  does 
she  come  in  contact  with  the  young  aspi- 
rant to  the  Presidency  than  she  falls 
madly  in  love  with  him,  and  tells  him  so 
in  a  series  of  fervid  scenes  that  read  like 
missing  chapters  from  Delilah  of  Har- 
lem. Now  the  hero  has  been  making 
mistakes  steadily  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. In  fact,  it  is  almost  incredible  that 
he  could  make  so  many  mistakes  and  have 
a  shadow  of  self-respect  left,  but  at  last 
he  makes  one  mistake  too  many.  He 
doesn't  need  to  marry  Graystone's  daugh- 
ter until  after  the  election;  he  has  only  to 
pretend  to  be  engaged  to  her.  But  mean- 
while he  commits  the  indiscretion  of 
marrying  secretly  another  woman.  Then 
he  makes  still  another  fatal  blunder  by 
spurning  the  advances  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned Delilah ;  and  she,  through  jealousy, 
unearths  the  secret  marriage,  and  forth- 
with the  Presidential  aspirations  come 
tumbling  to  the  earth.  If  you  want  a 
good  example  of  the  book  which  over- 
reaches itself  by.  deliberate  exaggeration. 
you  will  find  it  in  The  Ultimate  Passion. 
It  holds  the  interest  fairly  well  while  you 
read ;  but  when  you  stop  to  think  it  over 
carefully,  you  realise  that  it  is  distorted, 
overdrawn  and  as  sadly  removed  from 
the  realities  of  life  as  Ouida  or  Archibald 
Clavering  Gunter. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 
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Autobiography  of  Andrew   Dickson 

White.* 

John  Foster,  in  his  essay  "On  a  Man's 
Writing  Memoirs  of  Himself,"  says  that 
if  courtiers,  ministers,  popular  leaders 
and  ambassadors  would  publish,  before 
they  go  in  the  triumph  of  virtue  to  the 
"last  audit,"  or  leave  to  be  published  after 
they  are  gone,  each  a  frank  exposition  of 
motives,  intrigues,  cabals  and  manoeuvres, 
the  worship  which  mankind  have  ren- 
dered to  power  and  rank  would  cease  to 
be,  what  it  has  always  been,  a  mere  blind 
superstition,  and  that  it  might  contribute 
to  a  happy  exorcism  of  that  spirit  which 
has  never  suffered  nations  to  be  at  peace, 
while  it  would  give  an  altered  and  less 
delusive  character  to  history.  This  was 
written  at  a  time  when  ambassadors  were 
supposed  to  deserve  a  reputation  which 
it  would  be  difficult  politely  to  charac- 
terise, and  when  a  frank  exposition  of 
motives  was  not  looked  for  unless  the 
writer  was  prompted  by  revenge,  or  had 
grown  careless  of  that  urbane  deception 
which  marked  his  conduct  as  a  diplomat. 
An  American  reader  of  these  volumes, 
which  Mr.  Andrew  Dickson  White  has 
written  expressly  for  his  children  and 
grandchildren,  but  whose  importance  is 
very  far  beyond  that  of  a  family  posses- 
sion, is  not  likely  to  be  mystified  by  the 
power  and  rank  with  which  an  ambassa- 
dor of  this  country  has  official  as  well  as 
social  relations;  but  he  will  be  given  an 
inside  view  of  many  questions  which 
could  be  gained  in  no  other  way,  and  he 
will  be  disarmed  of  many  suspicions 
which  have  put  foreign  affairs  in  a  mis- 
leading light.  If  in  these  days  the  world 
is  growing  smaller  and  better,  honest 
diplomacy,  and  the  honest  presentation  of 
its  methods  and  aims  for  social  and 
political  study,  are  contributing  power- 
fully to  that  beneficent  result  by  clearing 
away  doubt  and  misunderstanding  in  a 

♦Autobiography  of  Andrew  Dickson  White. 
With  portrait  Two  vols.  New  York:  The 
Century  Company. 


sphere  which  no  other  agencies  can  reach. 
Mr.  White's  career  has,  indeed,  been  too 
manysided  to  be  considered  exclusively 
from  the  diplomatic  point  of  view;  but 
his  success  in  that  respect  at  least  proves 
that  varied  and  liberal  studies,  inspired 
by  high  principles  and  ideals,  can  be  made 
an  excellent  substitute  for  the  traditional 
special  training  which  European  govern- 
ments have  given  their  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  White  was  born  seventy-three 
years  ago  in  a  village  of  Central  New 
York.  His  New  England  ancestry  was 
of  the  best,  and  its  qualities  of  self-denial 
and  devotion  to  the  public  good  were 
manifest  in  him  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
emphasis  at  the  present  time,  when  the 
temptations  of  wealth  in  a  leisured  class 
are  said  to  be  weakening  the  fibre  of  its 
heirs.  He  had  sufficient  means  for 
an  easy  life  if  he  had  been  inclined  to 
choose  it ;  but  by  the  time  he  was  twenty- 
one,  after  a  year's  attendance  at  a  small 
church  college  and  a  subsequent  course  at 
Yale,  he  went  abroad  for  travel  and  fur- 
ther study.  Apparently  the  purpose  of 
living  a  useful  and  intellectual  life  was  as 
firmly  fixed  then  as  at  any  later  period  of 
his  career.  His  first  experience  in  the 
diplomatic  service  was  as  an  attache  of 
the  American  Legation  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  afterwards  he  studied  and  ob- 
served diligently  at  Berlin,  London  and 
Paris.  On  his  return  he  was  elected  at 
twenty-four  years  of  age  to  a  professor- 
ship of  history  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. Here  his  responsible  work  as  a 
teacher  and  educator  began,  the  new 
ideas  and  wider  outlook  gained  abroad 
giving  him  an  advantage  which  he  im- 
proved to  the  utmost. 

From  this  time  his  character  and 
ambitions,  powerfully  influenced  by  the 
question  of  slavery  and  the  ominous 
approach  of  the  Civil  War,  broadened 
out  with  a  force  and  depth  that  fully  en- 
gaged his  faculties.  An  uncompromising 
Abolitionist,  he  hated  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  and,  he  tells  us,  looked  upon  Chief 
Justice  Taney  as  a  Spanish  Protestant 
might  have  looked  upon  Torquemada. 
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Sectarian  control  of  education,  especially 
higher  education,  was  revolting  to  him, 
and  his  plan  of  a  great  university,  which 
had  begun  to  take  shape  in  his  imagina- 
tion at  a  very  early  age,  utterly  discarded 
theological  trammels  in  its  teaching  and 
denominational  control  in  its  manage- 
ment. Orthodox  narrowness  had  refused 
him  a  professorship  at  Yale ;  but  the  lib- 
eral regime  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan was  varied  and  supplemented  in  his 
thought  so  as  to  include  all  that  he  was 
then  able  to  imagine  in  the  perfected  in- 
stitution which  he  hoped  to  found.  So 
far  as  possible  he  wished  to  displace 
theology  by  science.  These  ideals  were 
soon  sought  to  be  realised  in  practice. 
His  election  to  the  Senate  of  New  York 
in  1864  gave  him  splendid  opportunities 
for  measures  of  reform  and,  more  es- 
pecially, for  achieving  his  great  educa- 
tional aim.  In  Albany  he  first  met 
Ezra  Cornell. 

This  election  is  a  convenient  point  for 
adopting  his  own  division  of  his  career 
into  educational,  political  and  diplomatic ; 
for  otherwise  his  valuable  services  were 
so  often  and  unexpectedly  demanded  that 
summonses  from  the  professor's  chair 
or  university  presidency  to  the  legislature, 
to  the  investigations  of  an  important  com- 
mission, to  represent  his  country  at  a 
European  court,  to  the  public  platform, 
or  to  literary  composition  and  scientific 
research,  give  his  activity  a  varied  and 
complex  appearance  that  is  difficult  to 
follow.  His  great  work  as  an  educator 
is,  of  course,  the  organisation  of  Cornell 
University,  apart  from  the  financial  ques- 
tions, which  were  left  to  the  founder ;  and 
in  this  high  enterprise  the  breadth  and 
thoroughness  of  his  principles  were  so 
evident  that  Cornell  became  a  true  Ameri- 
can university  of  the  new  type,  combin- 
ing the  best  features  of  the  inherited 
English  system  with  the  specialism, 
original  research  and  noble  freedom  in 
teaching  which  distinguish  the  universi- 
ties of  Germany.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
the  account  of  Mr.  White's  and  Mr.  Cor- 
nell's struggles  against  denominational 
bigotry  and  narrowness,  as  well  as 
against  petty  politicians,  without  a  feel- 
ing of  unpleasant  proximity  to  a  social 
order  which  the  standards  of  to-day 
would  assign  to  the  seventeenth  century. 


The  whole  story  is  an  instructive  re- 
minder of  deliverance  from  bonds  that 
have  been  too  recently  broken  to  warrant 
a  careless  reminiscence  of  their  origin 
and  danger.  If  the  founding  of  other 
great  universities  since  that  time  has  been 
comparatively  free  from  such  opposition, 
it  is  largely  because  Mr.  White  was  a 
pioneer  whose  hewn  passage  through  ob- 
stacles fixed  a  broad  and  luminous  way. 
He  has  said  that  he  wishes  to  be  judged 
by  his  work  for  Cornell.  His  fame  is 
safe. 

His  services  in  domestic  politics  were 
those  of  a  scholar  ready  to  test  the  con- 
clusions of  the  study  in  the  practice  of 
public  duties.  In  early  life  his  hatred  of 
slavery  and  love  for  the  Union  gave  him 
convictions  that  nourished  the  political 
views  of  his  manhood,  while  his  culture 
saved  him  from  shibboleths;  so  that  he 
was  neither  doctrinaire  nor  routine  par- 
tisan. A  Republican  President  appointed 
him  in  1870  a  commissioner  to  investigate 
the  affairs  of  San  Domingo;  a  Demo- 
cratic President  in  1895  made  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Venezuela  Commission.  He 
gave  an  independent  support  to  the  Re- 
publican party,  his  college  theories  of  free 
trade  being  gradually  relinquished  for 
protection.  During  his  State  senatorship 
he  had  done  worthy  service  in  criminal 
law  amendments  and  in  improving  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Health  Department  in 
New  York  City.  As  an  ardent  sympathiser 
with  civil  service  reform  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  George  William  Curtis,  Carl 
Schurz  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  to 
the  cause  of  sound  finance  he  contributed 
efficiently  by  his  exposure  of  irredeem- 
able paper  currency  as  illustrated  by  the 
assignats  of  the  French  Revolution.  It 
is  difficult  to  mention  a  public  question 
of  first  importance  upon  which  he  did  not 
throw  light  either  by  pen  or  voice,  or  to 
recall  a  public  man  of  high  prominence 
during  the  last  thirty-five  years  with 
whom  he  was  not  brought  in  contact. 

His  career  abroad  was  equally  dis- 
tinguished. Fortunately  his  early  diplo- 
matic experience  introduced  him  to  the 
more  important  duties  afterwards  as- 
signed him.  As  Minister  to  Germany  in 
1879-1881,  Minister  to  Russia  in  1892- 
1894,  and  Ambassador  to  Germany  in 
1 897- 1 903,   he   had   exceptional   oppor- 
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tunities  for  observing  the  inner  play  of 
motives  and  interests,  and  his  views  of 
foreign  statesmen  and  institutions  are 
interesting  and  valuable  to  the  student. 
One  can,  if  limited  to  two  chapters,  ex- 
plain the  present  humiliation  of  Russia 
by  thinking  of  what  Mr.  White  saw 
while  in  that  country.  The  far-seeing  em- 
phasis of  higher  education  in  Germany  is 
also  considered.  Character  sketches  of 
Pobiedonostzeff,  Bismarck,  Emperor 
William  II.,  and  others  of  only  less  im- 
portance are  clearly  and  suggestively 
drawn.  It  is  worth  while  to  recall  that, 
besides  specific  recommendations  for  im- 
proving the  American  diplomatic  service, 
Mr.  White  has  in  a  few  weighty  words 
drawn  from  his  foreign  experience  this 
general  advice  to  his  countrymen : 

As  a  result  of  observation  and  reflection 
during  a  long  life  which  has  touched  public 
men  and  measures  in  wide  variety,  I  would 
desire  for  my  country  three  things  above  all 
others,  to  supplement  our  existing  American 
civilisation:  from  Great  Britain  her  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice;  from  Germany  her 
theatre,  and  from  any  European  country  save 
Russia,  Spain  and  Turkey,  its  government  of 
cities. 

At  the  Hague  Conference  he  repre- 
sented the  spirit  and  aims  of  his  country 
most  worthily.  On  that  occasion  he 
shared  with  others  in  communicating  an 
enduring  impulse  to  the  cause  of  interna- 
tional arbitration,  and  it  was  his  argu- 
ments that  induced  the  German  Emperor 
to  adopt  a  more  favourable  attitude  to  the 
Conference.  A  work  of  that  scope  and 
importance  would  naturally  appeal  to  the 
character  of  a  student  and  lover  of  peace, 
one  upon  whom  the  outward  circum- 
stance of  armed  power  could  practise  no 
deception  as  to  the  final  dominance  of 
greater  forces  behind.  I  can  think  of  no 
sentiment  more  honourable  to  this  emi- 
nent man  than  this,  indited  in  diplomatic 
surroundings,  but  first  manifested  when  a 
bov  at  school : 

m 

I  am  now  in  my  sixty-eighth  year,  and  I  write 
these  lines  from  the  American  Embassy,  in 
Berlin.  It  is  my  duty  here,  as  it  has  been 
at  other  European  capitals,  to  meet  various 
high  officials;  but  that  old  feeling,  engendered 
in  my  childhood,  continues,  and  I  bow  to  the 
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representatives  of  the  universities, — to  the 
leaders  in  science,  literature  and  art,  with  a 
feeling  of  awe  and  respect  far  greater  than 
to  their  so-called  superiors, — princelings  and 
high  military  or  civil  officials. 

Mr.  White  is  said  to  look  upon  his  book 
on  The  Warfare  of  Science  zvith  Theol- 
ogy as  his  best  literary  work.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  critical  opinion  will 
sustain  him  in  his  estimate  of  its  impor- 
tance. He  quotes  Goldwin  Smith  against 
ever  glorifying  revolution,  and  urges  us 
to  be  content  with  assisting  evolution.  It 
is  problematical  whether  a  book  begin- 
ning as  a  pamphlet  in  1876  and  not  com- 
pleted until  1896  rendered  essential  ser- 
vice to  the  liberation  of  science  from 
dogma  in  civilised  countries.  It  was 
belated ;  it  did  not  assist  evolution  ;  it  fol- 
lowed it.  The  train  had  gone  past  that 
station.  It  is  not  necessary  to  connect 
with  any  one  publication  his  sympathy 
with  science  or  his  catholicity  in  religion. 

John  W.  Russell. 


II. 


Bygones  Worth  Remembering.* 

The  value  of  reminiscent  literature  as 
an  aid  to  the  study  of  history  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  appearance  of  two  vol- 
umes of  recollections  from  the  pen  of  the 
veteran  "agitator,"  George  Jacob  Hol- 
yoake.  Founder  of  the  system  of  thought 
known  as  Secularism,  pioneer  in  numer- 
ous movements  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  English  workingman,  actively  in  sym- 
pathy with  every  effort  in  the  direction  of 
greater  intellectual  and  political  freedom, 
Mr.  Holyoake,  who  is  now  nearly  ninety 
years  old,  has  been  the  storm  centre  of 
many  a  controversy,  has  frequently  come 
into  conflict  with  the  law  of  the  land,  has 
enjoyed  the  intimate  acquaintance  of 
eminent  men  and  women  of  all  shades  of 
opinion,  and  has  lived  to  witness  the 
eradication  of  many  of  the  abuses  against 
which  he  fought.  Into  the  life -of  such  a 
man  it  was  inevitable  that  there  should 
throng  a  multitude  of  "bygones  worth 

♦Bygones  Worth  Remembering.  By  George 
Jacob  Holyoake.  Cloth.  Two  volumes.  Price, 
$5.00  net.     £.   P.  Dutton  and  Company. 
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remembering,"  and  in  opening  the  store- 
house of  his  memory  to  the  present  gen- 
eration Mr.  Holyoake  has  performed  an 
act  for  which  even  those  who  most 
sharply  differ  from  him  in  view  and  be- 
lief must  feel  indebted  to  him,  and  must 
recognise  the  significance  of  his  work 
as  constituting  a  vivid  record  of  the 
political  and  social  changes  that  have  been 
brought  about  in  England  since  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  as 
casting  entertaining  and  instructive  side- 
lights on  certain  of  the  period's  leaders 
of  thought  and  action. 

For  one  who  has  had  to  reckon  not 
only  with  the  open  hostility  of  those  to 
whom  his  religious  and  secular  radical- 
ism gave  offence,  but  also  with  the  in- 
difference and  ingratitude  of  those  for 
whom  he  laboured  most  faithfully,  and 
for  one  to  whom  agitation  and  dispute 
seem  to  have  been  as  the  breath  of  life, 
Mr.  Holyoake  writes  in  a  remarkably 
sunny,  genial  and  optimistic  tone.  Love 
of  and  faith  in  humanity  are  stamped 
large  on  his  pages.  In  the  personal  esti- 
mates with  which  they  abound  generosity 
is,  as  a  rule,  the  prevailing  characteristic. 
That  prejudice  is  occasionally  in  evidence 
is  not  at  all  surprising.  In  view  of  the 
sacrifices  the  aged  agnostic  and  social  re- 
former has  been  called  upon  to  make  for 
principle's  sake,  and  the  bitter  experi- 
ences through  which  he  has  passed,  the 
marvel  is  that  his  writings  are  so  free 
from  acerbity.  The  most  obvious  and 
painful  exceptions  to  the  customary  kind- 
liness of  treatment  occur  in  connection 
with  the  two  Conservative  Prime  Min- 
isters, Lords  Beaconsfield  and  Salisbury, 
both  of  whom,  as  the  reader  need  hardly 
be  reminded,  were  anathema  to  the  Lib- 
erals and  Radicals  who  championed  the 
aspirations  of  the  democracy  of  England. 

"What  gave  this  man,"  demands  Mr.  Hol- 
yoake, apropos  of  Lord  Salisbury's  speeches 
against  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  the 
working-class,  "what  gave  this  man  the  right 
to  speak  with  bitterness  and  scorn  of  the  peo- 
ple whose  industry  kept  him  in  the  opulence  he 
so  little  deserved  ?  Some  friends  of  mine,  who 
had  personal  intercourse  with  him,  described 
him  as  a  fair-spoken  gentleman.  All  the  while, 
and  to  the  end  of  his  days,  he  had  the  can- 
tankerous tongue  in  diplomacy  which  brought 


contempt  and  distrust  upon  Englishmen  abroad, 
while  his  jests  at  Irish  members  of  Parliament, 
whom  his  Government  had  subjected  to  humil- 
iation in  prison,  denoted,  thought  many,  the 
innate  savagery  of  his  order,  when  secure  from 
public  retribution,  which  people  should  re- 
member who  continue  its  impunity.  Differ- 
ence of  opinion  is  to  be  respected,  but  it  is  dif- 
ficult even  for  philosophy  to  condone  scorn. 
If  recklessness  in  language  be  a  mark  of  in- 
feriority in  workmen,  what  is  it  in  those  of 
high  position  who  compromise  a  nation  by 
their  ungoverned  tongues?" 

No  recognition  here  of  the  fact  that 
Lord  Salisbury's  opposition  to  reform 
was  an  honest  opposition,  that  in  speech 
and  action  he  was  impelled  by  a  sincere 
belief  that  the  policies  he  advocated  were 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  country ;  no 
inkling  that,  so  far  from  compromising 
his  nation  by  an  "ungoverned  tongue," 
his  diplomacy  was  such  as  to  restore  the 
waning  prestige  of  Great  Britain  and  to 
solidify  the  British  Empire.  Common 
justice  requires  that  Mr.  Holyoake  do 
more  than  "record  to  his  honour  [that] 
he  subscribed  £50  toward  the  memorial 
to  Mr.  Mill." 

Equally  unfair  is  the  picture  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  though,  to  be  sure,  it  is  re- 
lieved by  some  softening  touches.  "Not 
approaching  erect,  like  a  human  thing," 
we  are  told,  "Disraeli  stealthily  crept, 
lizard-like,  through  the  crevices  of  Par- 
liament to  the  front  of  the  nation,  and 
with  the  sting  that  nature  had  given  him, 
he  kept  his  enemies  at  bay."  Avowedly 
of  Lord  Acton's  opinion  that  "the  un- 
faltering Jew"  was  morally  insupport- 
able, though  otherwise  astonishing,  the 
writer  relentlessly  thrusts  into  the  fore- 
ground his  peccadilloes  as  well  as  his 
more  serious  faults.  The  reputed  "errors 
in  vintage,"  the  plagiarism  in  speech  and 
novel  of  which  he  has  been  accused,  are 
given  renewed  publicity,  and,  reminding 
the  reader  that  a  critic  had  also  brought 
charges  of  plagiarism  against  Disraeli  the 
elder,  Mr.  Holyoake  does  not  hesitate  to 
assert  that  "when  Daniel  O'Connell  de- 
scribed Disraeli  as  'the  heir-at-law  of  the 
impenitent  thief  who  died  on  the  cross* 
he  was  nearer  the  truth  than  he  knew, 
for  there  was  petty  larceny  in  the  Dis- 
raelian  family."    The  moral  to  be  drawn 
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from  his  singular  career  is  "that  genius 
and  versatility,  animated  by  ambition 
without  scruple,  may  attain  distinction 
without  principle.  It  can  win  national 
admiration,  but  not  public  affection.  All 
it  can  accomplish  is  to  leave  behind  a 
name  of  sinister  renown."  Characteris- 
tically enough,  Mr.  Holyoake  hastens  to 
admit  that  "if  we  knew  all,  no  doubt  Lord 
Beaconsficld  had,  apart  from  the  exi- 
gencies of  ambition,  personal  qualities 
commanding  esteem."  The  pity  that  this 
reflection  has  not  led  him  to  mitigate  the 
rigours  of  his  earlier  diatribe. 

Happily,  as  has  been  said,  the  instances 
of  subversion  of  judgment  by  personal 
dislike  are  few  and  far  apart.  Errors  due 
to  friendship  are  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence. As  may  be  imagined,  Gladstone, 
Spencer,  Bright,  Cobden,  Mill,  Brad- 
laugh.  Cowen,  Place,  Mazzini,  Garibaldi, 
Harriet  Martineau  and  George  Eliot — 
all  of  whom  figure  prominently  in  the 
memoirs — elicit  glowing  tributes  from 
this  friend  of  free  thought,  free  speech 
and  free  action,  tributes  in  which  eulogy 
is  not  always  tempered  by  discrimination. 
The  highest  meed  of  praise — and  who  can 
doubt  deservedly? — is  reserved  for  Glad- 
stone  and  Spencer.  With  the  former, 
wide  apart  though  they  were  in  matters 
of  religion,  Mr.  Holyoake  enjoyed  years 
of  intercourse,  and  he  now  records  his 
conviction  that  the  Great  Believer  was 
of  the  ideal  type  of  Giristian  painted  by 
Abbe  Lamennais — "the  active  Christian 
who  is  ceaselessly  fighting  the  enemies  of 
humanity,  without  omitting  to  pardon 
and  love  them."  It  was  Gladstone's  dis- 
tinction, he  adds,  in  grateful  remem- 
brance that  his  agnosticism  had  made  no 
difference  in  their  relations,  "that  he  ap- 
plied this  affectionate  tolerance  not  only 
to  the  'enemies  of  humanity/  but  to  the 
dissentients  from  the  faith  he  loved  so 
well.  ...  I  have  reason  to  acknowl- 
edge his  noble  personal  courtesy,  notwith- 
standing convictions  of  mine  he  must 
think  seriously  erroneous,  upon  which,  as 
I  told  him,  'I  did  not  keep  silence.' " 
Spencer,  Mr.  Holyoake  avers,  "was  as 
great  in  the  kingdom  of  science  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  in  that  of  politics  and 
ecclesiasticism.  Men  have  to  go  back  to 
Aristotle  to  find  his  compeer  in  range  of 
thought,  and  to  Gibbon  for  a  parallel  to 


his  protracted  persistence  in  accomplish- 
ing his  great  design  of  creating  a  philoso- 
phy of  evolution.  Mr.  Spencer's  distinc- 
tion was  that  he  laid  down  new  land- 
marks of  evolutionary  guidance  in  all  the 
dominions  of  human  knowledge."  Of 
Spencer  as  a  man,  however,  it  must  be 
said  that  the  anecdotes  and  reminiscences 
here  assembled  do  not  leave  an  altogether 
agreeable  impression. 

The  closing  chapter  is  beyond  all  ques- 
tion one  of  the  most  valuable,  if  not  the 
most  valuable,  of  the  nearly  fifty  into 
which  the  work  is  divided.  Here  Mr. 
Holyoke  pauses  to  take  a  farewell  gaze 
down  the  long  vista  of  years,  and  to  com- 
pare briefly  the  condition  of  the  English 
working-class  of  to-day  with  that  of  the 
working-class  of  the  days  of  his  child- 
hood, youth  and  earlier  manhood.  Those 
who  labour  under  any  delusion  that 
"things  are  as  bad  as  they  well  can  be" 
should  not  miss  a  word  of  the  pages 
wherein  the  venerable  reformer  enumer- 
ates the  benefits  that  have  accrued  to  the 
toilers  since  1824,  the  year  when  he  first 
became  familiar  with  workshops. 

"Let  the  reader  think  what,  in  a  general 
way,  the  new  advantages  are,"  he  sums  up, 
"The  press  is  free,  and  articulate  with  a  mil- 
lion voices — formerly  dumb.  Now  a  poor  man 
can  buy  a  better  library  for  a  few  shillings 
than  Solomon  with  all  his  gold  and  glory  could 
in  his  day;  or  than  the  middle-class  man  pos- 
sessed fifty  years  ago.  Toleration — not  only  of 
ideas,  but  of  nction,  is  enlarged,  and  that 
means  much.  Social  freedom  is  greater,  and  that 
means  more.  The  days  of  children  are  hap- 
pier, schoolrooms  are  more  cheerful.  .  .  .  An- 
other change  is  that  the  pride  in  ignorance, 
which  makes  for  impotence,  is  decreasing,  is 
no  longer  much  thought  of  among  those  whose 
ignorance  was  their  only  attainment.  Not  less 
have  the  material  conditions  of  life  improved. 
Food  is  purer — health  is  surer — life  itself  is 
safer  and  lasts  longer.  Comfort  has  crept  into 
a  million  houses  where  it  never  found  its  way 
before.  .  .  .  Towns  are  brighter,  there  are 
more  public  buildings  which  do  the  human  eye 
good  to  look  upon.  Means  of  recreation  are 
continually  being  multiplied.  Opportunity  of 
change  from  town  to  country,  or  coast,  falls 
now  to  the  poorest.  .  .  .  Life  is  better  worth 
living.  Pain  none  could  escape  is  evadable 
now.  .  .  .  The  fortune  of  industry  is  higher 
in  many  ways.  .  .  .    Political  as  well  as  civil 
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freedom  has  come  in  a  measure  to  those  who 
dwell  in  cottages  and  lodgings.  .  .  .  The 
manners  of  the  rich  are  better.  Their  sym- 
pathy with  the  people  has  increased.  Their 
power  of  doing  ill  is  no  longer  absolute.  Em- 
ployers think  more  of  the  condition  of  those 
who  labour  for  them.  The  better  sort  still 
throw  crumbs  to  Lazarus.  But  now  Dives  is 
expected  to  explain  why  it  is  that  Lazarus  can- 
not get  crumbs  himself.  In  ways  still  untold 
the  labour  class  is  gradually  attaining  to  social 
equality  with  the  idle  class  and  to  that  inde- 
pendence hitherto  the  privilege  of  those  who 
do  nothing.  The  workman's  power  of  self- 
defence  grows  —  his  influence  extends  —  his 
rights  enlarge.  ...  I  agree  with'  Sydney 
Smith, 


tt  t 


For  olden  times  let  others  prate; 
I  deem  it  lucky  I  was  born  so  late.'  " 

H.  Addington  Bruce. 


III. 

Mr.   Herbert  Paul's  "Modern   Eng- 
land."* 

Mr.  Paul  is  one  of  those  intellectual 
confidence  men  who  have  recently  enjoyed 
such  remarkable  success  in  the  bunco 
games  they  have  played  upon  English 
readers.  The  gold  bricks  they  dispense 
have  more  than  the  glitter  of  genuine 
metal.  They  say  things  so  smartly  that 
few  persons  stop  to  inquire  if  what  is 
said  be  truth.  Now  cleverness  is  a  dan- 
gerous quality  in  an  historian ;  but  smart- 
ness is  fatal.  The  temptation  to  exploit 
one's  self  at  the  expense  of  one's  subject 
is  difficult,  nay  impossible,  to  resist. 
And  why  should  one  cultivate  a  Spartan 
virtue?  The  public  will  be  immensely 
impressed  with  an  air  of  omniscience; 
and  omniscience  is  easy  to  writers  like 
Mr.  Paul.  The  third  volume  of  A  His- 
tory  of  Modem  England  surpasses  even 
its  predecessors  in  the  sublime  compla- 
cency with  which  questions  usually  re- 
garded as  open  to  dispute  are  settled  be- 
yond controversy  by  the  author. 

This  "cocksureness"  is  the  more  annoy- 
ing because  of  the  feeling  that  Mr.  Paul 

*A  History  of  Modern  England.  By  Herbert 
Paul.  Vol.  III.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.    $2.50. 


had  the  ability  to  write,  not  merely  an 
entertaining,  but  a  luminous  account  of 
the  events  of  the  last  half  century  in  the 
political  and  social  life  of  the  British  isles. 
What  he  has  really  given  us  is  a  sort  of 
running  catalogue  of  his  own  views  of 
the  occurrences  he  relates.  He  has  de- 
parted a  little,  in  the  third  volume,  from 
the  strict  chronological  sequence  lie 
adopted  in  the  first  two,  with  the  result 
that  his  narrative  does  not  jump  from 
one  subject  to  another  with  quite  such 
bewildering  frequency.  But  nowhere  is 
there  any  adequate  analysis  of  the  great 
forces,  both  without  and  within,  that 
well-nigh  transformed  England  in  the 
twenty  years  between  the  death  of  Lord 
Palmerston  and  the  beginning  of  Dis- 
raeli's second  ministry.  Mr.  Paul  has  a 
certain  journalistic  sense  which  makes  him 
a  good  reporter  of  the  doings  of  the  House 
of  Commons ;  but  even  here  he  takes  sides 
too  conspicuously  against  the  Conserva- 
tives. In  discussing  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1867,  for  example,  he  practically  accuses 
Lord  Derby  of  dishonourable  conduct.  He 
assumes  that  the  "leap  in  the  dark"  was  a 
piece  of  mere  political  acrobatics.  The 
fact  is  that  Lord  Derby  had  always  been 
a  reformer,  and  had  long  contemplated 
completing  the  work  of  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1832,  in  which  he  had  had  a  dis- 
tinguished share.  "Shameless  tergiver- 
sation"  is  too  strong  a  phrase  to  apply  to 
his  course.  Like  other  statesmen,  he 
had  been  an  opportunist  and  had  awaited 
the  psychological  moment. 

The  affairs  of  the  English  Church  oc- 
cupy no  small  portion  of  the  pages  of  this 
third  volume.  Mr.  Paul's  views  are 
frankly  Erastian,  and  with  characteristic 
incapacity  he  refuses  to  see  any  reason  in 
the  views  of  those  who  do  not  agree  with 
him.  He  does  not  conceal  his  contempt 
for  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a  High  Churchman, 
speaking  of  him  in  one  place  as  having 
"the  passionate  prejudices  of  a  mediaeval 
monk,"  which  is  a  convenient  way  of  dis- 
posing of  a  habit  of  mind  one  does  not 
understand.  Mr.  Paul  apparently  takes 
the  position  tha"  the  Church  is,  after  all, 
only  the  creature  of  the  State,  and  that 
the  churchman  who  holds  opinions  that 
may  happen  to  be  unpopular  for  the 
moment  is  simply  a  narrow-minded  par- 
tisan who  ought  to  be  got  rid  of  at  the 
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earliest  opportunity.  It  is  beautifully 
plain  when  once  one  grasps  the  principle. 
But  if  a  man  becomes  "too  large"  for  the 
Church — which  happens  now  and  then — 
and  repudiates  her  formularies  while 
continuing  to  ministe-  at  her  altars,  he  is 
a  noble  martyr  to  truth,  who  deserves  the 
admiration  of  his  kind.  Such  a  line  of 
argument,  applied  to  the  Colenso  contro- 
versy, results  in  a  distortion  of  the  facts 
which  must  be  regarded  as  deplorable  by 
plain  wayfaring  men  unskilled  in  casuis- 
try. Mr.  Paul  does  not  err  from  igno- 
rance, as  his  clear  and  intelligible  state- 
ment of  the  conditions  which  led  to  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Church  in  Ireland 
shows.  The  trouble  is  that  he  has  a  cyni- 
cal contempt  for  the  reasoning  powers  of 
his  readers. 

The  chapter  on  "Intellectual  and  Social 
Progress,"  which  concludes  the  volume, 
must  be  intended  as  a  jest.  In  just  six- 
teen pages  Mr.  Paul  deals  with  Glad- 
stone's pamphlets  on  "Vaticanism,"  with 
two  or  three  unimportant  ecclesiastical 
cases,  with  a  half  a  dozen  books  of  the 
period  and  with  the  Tichborne  case.  The 
pertinency  of  this  last  choice  is  not  ob- 
vious. It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  speak 
with  patience  of  a  writer  who  trifles  thus 
with  a  serious  subject.  As  has  been  said, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Paul  could  no^have^one  better  work  had 
he  chosen.  Edward  Fuller. 


IV. 


Mrs.  Wharton's  "Italian  Back- 
grounds; 


"* 


Mrs.  Wharton's  rapidly  but  soundly  es- 
tablished reputation  as  a  writer  lays  upon 
the  critic  the  duty  of  speedily  informing 
the  public  of  at  least  the  contents  and 
general  character  of  a  new  wrork  by  her. 
This  is  a  set  of  brief,  highly  polished 
sketches,  partly  of  little  frequented  places, 
partly  of  well-known  cities  which  she 
desires  to  present  in  new  aspects.  She 
tells  of  a  midsummer  descent  from 
Spliigen  into  the  region  about  Brescia, 
of    an    extraordinary    Sacred    Way    in 


♦Italian  Backgrounds, 
illustrated  by  Peixotto. 
Scribner's  Sons.    $2.50. 


By  Edith  Wharton. 
New  York:  Charles 


the  inaccessible  hill-village  of  Cerveno, 
of  sanctuaries  in  the  Pennine  Alps, 
of  her  virtual  discovery  in  the  terra-cotta 
groups  at  San  Vivaldo  of  a  "remarkable  ' 
example  of  late  quattro-cento  art";  of 
Parma  and  Milan;  of  various  March 
wanderings;  and,  in  another  key,  of  the 
ancient  Christian  solitaries,  the  last — odd 
fancy! — to  behold  the  Pagan  gods  still 
lingering  in  the  lost  recesses  of  the  Italian 
mountains. 

But  it  is  only  in  the  final  essay,  on 
"Italian  Backgrounds,"  that  one  gets  a 
clew  to  the  unity  of  the  volume.  The 
foregrounds  of  old  Italian  pictures,  Mrs. 
Wharton  says,  were  always  conventional. 
Only  in  the  figures  and  landscapes  of  the 
middle  distance  and  the  background  was 
the  artists  free  to  express  his  individual 
sense  of  nature  and  contemporary  life. 
The  student  of  Italian  painting  must 
therefore,  learn  to  reverse  the  perspective, 
and  to  see  first  and  foremost  what  the 
painter  revealed  only  incidentally.  Simi- 
larly, Italy  herself  has  her  conventional 
foreground,  her  "monuments,"  and  one 
must  somehow  "deconventionalise"  these 
works  of  art  by  considering  them  chiefly 
"  in  relation  to  the  life  of  which  they  are 
merely  the  ornamental  fagade."  Then 
follow  brief  and  learned  but  vivid 
sketches  of  life  and  art  in  seventeenth 
century  Rome  and  eighteenth  century 
Venice.  We  may,  then,  with  propriety 
infer  that  the  volume  is  to  be  understood 
as  an  attempt  to  formulate  the  elements 
of  Italian  life  and  scenery  most  essential 
to  the  appreciation  of  Italian  art. 

Deconventionalise !  The  idea  is  sound 
and  the  clumsy  word  sticks  like  a  burr. 
Italy,  more  than  any  other  country  of 
Europe,  needs  to  be  deconventionalised, 
to  be  re- felt  and  re-stated.  We  have  fixed 
our  gaze  so  long  on  obvious  "monu- 
ments" that  we  are  virtually  hypnotised 
by  them,  and  lose  all  sense  of  their  mean- 
ing and  value.  The  phenomenon  is  com- 
mon enough  in  other  fields  of  thought. 
Recently  I  read  a  volume  by  a  great  philo- 
logian,  whose  attention  had  been  so  long 
concentrated  on  his  hoard  of  hard- won 
facts  that,  miser-like,  he  had  nothing  to 
say  about  them.  They  were  just  facts. 
A  powerful  intellect  had  been  so  en- 
tranced by  petty  antiquarianism  that  it 
had  lost  its  own  individuality. 
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One  suspects  a  touch  of  the  same  mal- 
ady in  Mrs.  Wharton.  She  cannot  de- 
conventionalise  Italy.  It  is  personality 
that  deconventionalises — witness  the  In- 
nocents Abroad.  How  rudely  and  sanely 
that  shattered,  a  generation  ago,  the 
cheap  sentimentalism  then  current  among 
sophisticated  travellers.  But  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton unwittingly  has  allowed  herself  to  be 
hypnotised  by  Italian  art.  She  has  de- 
nationalised, defeminised  herself.  Her 
writing  is  not  that  of  an  American  of  to- 
day, not  even  of  a  woman,  but  merely  of 
the  art-antiquarian.  She  speaks  scorn- 
fully of  the  casual  traveller,  but  even  her 
unfortunate  lady  in  spectacles,  who  looks 
like  one  of  the  Creator's  rejected  experi- 
ments, and  carries  a  grey  linen  bag  em- 
broidered with  forget-me-nots"  may — 
who  knows? — have  seen  Italy  less  con- 
ventionally than  she.  For,  after  all,  it 
seems  to  me,  Mrs.  Wharton  is  merely  fol- 
lowing, in  her  polished  essays,  the  famil- 
iar method  of  Symonds  and  Vernon  Lee. 
Her  style  is  extraordinarily  good,  but  her 
thought  is  pedantic  and  inhuman.  There 
is  more  freedom  of  vision  in  the  Baedeker 
of  our  grandfathers'  Vallery's  quaint  and 
sage  Voyages  historiques,  litteraires,  et 
artist iques  en  Italic. 

G.  R.  Carpenter. 


V. 


Mr.    Howells's  "Miss   Bellard's   In- 
spiration."* 

When  the  time  comes  to  judge  the  life 
work  of  an  author  in  its  entirety,  there 
are  certain  volumes  which  assume  an  im- 
portance quite  apart  from  their  intrinsic 
literary  value,  and  sometimes  at  variance 
with  it ;  •  volumes  which  the  biographer 
cannot  afford  to  neglect,  and  which  stand 
out  as  milestones  along  the  path  of  the 
author's  development.  It  is  probably  a 
prescience  on  the  part  of  the  reviewer, 
an  instinctive  recognition  of  their  sig- 
nificance as  human  documents,  which 
results  every  now  and  then  in  hailing 
some  novel  with  an  enthusiasm  out  of 
proportion  to  its  individual  merit. 

Mr.  Howells's  latest  story,  Miss  Bel- 

♦Miss  Bellard's  Inspiration.  By  W.  D.  How- 
ells.    New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 


lard's  Inspiration,  seems  in  a  measure  to 
be  a  case  in  point.  One  must  concede  it 
to  be  a  diverting  little  comedy,  written 
in  a  spirit  of  indulgent  satire,  and  deftly 
suggesting  some  serious  problems  of 
modern  life,  while  evading  with  equal 
deftness  any  serious  discussion  of  them. 
Not  only  is  it  a  book  which  only  Mr. 
Howells  could  have  written,  but  one  mav 
say  with  equal  assurance  that  it  is  a  book 
which  Mr.  Howells  himself  could  scarcelv 
have  written  twenty  years  ago.  It  repre- 
sents the  culmination  of  his  later  style, 
just  as  April  Hopes  and  Silas  Lapham 
represented  the  highest  development  of 
his  earlier  manner.  But  to  proclaim  Miss 
Bellard's  Inspiration,  in  the  words  of  at 
least  one  recent  reviewer,  as  "unquestion- 
ably Mr.  Howells  at  his  best"  is  to  over- 
praise the  cultured  deftness  of  his  present- 
day  satire  at  the  expense  of  the  really  big 
and  vital  books  that  he  was  producing 
almost  a  generation  ago. 

The  riotous  passions  that  sometimes 
play  havoc  with  the  lives  of  men  and 
women  in  the  full  ripeness  of  maturity 
never  offered  congenial  themes  to  the 
author  of  April  Hopes.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  his  books  concern  themselves 
with  the  love  affairs  of  the  very  young, 
or  else  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  those 
so  far  advanced  in  years  that  the  quick- 
ened heart-beat,  the  bounding  pulse,  are  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Yet  in  those  earlier 
books,  the  books  that  inevitably  come  to 
mind  when  one  speaks  his  name,  one  feels 
the  warm  glow  of  the  author's  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  human  moods. 
In  the  books  that  he  writes  to-day  there 
is  an  even  subtler  understanding,  but  one 
misses  the  sympathy.  His  interest  in 
human  nature  is  keen  as  ever,  but  it  par- 
takes more  of  the  interest  of  an  entomolo- 
gist examining  a  new  species  of  beetle 
through  his  lens.  Among  the  essays  col- 
lected under  the  title  Literature  and  Life, 
there  is  one  in  which  Mr.  Howells  de- 
scribes the  impressions  that  he  received 
from  a  visit  to  Coney  Island.  There  is 
that  great  summer  playground  of  our 
chief  metropolis,  with  its  vast  army  of 
pleasure-seekers,  its  motley  horde  of  all 
classes,  conditions  and  nationalities.  The 
one  aspect  which  impressed  Mr.  Howells 
beyond  all  others  was  the  queerness  of  it 
all.    Out  of  the  whole  range  of  available 
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adjectives,  there  was  only  one  which  to 
his  mind  seemed  to  fit  the  case:  it  was 
simply  queer.  And  his  attitude  toward 
Coney  Island  is  very  much  akin  to  his 
attitude  toward  life  in  general.  He 
studies  the  queerness  of  human  nature 
with  an  amused  tolerance  in  which  one 
missed  the  old-time  note  of  contagious 
sympathy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Miss  Bollard's  In- 
spiration is  not  so  strong  a  novel  as  was 
The  Son  of  Royal  Langbrith  a  year  ago. 
But  to  the  student  of  literature  it  is  more 
interesting,  because  it  marks  a  special 
point  of  development,  while  the  former 
book  was  merely  an  echo  of  its  author's 
earlier  period.  The  theme  is  one  which 
is  very  much  in  the  air  just  at  present: 
the  effect  which  the  higher  education  of 
women  is  likely  to  have  upon  matrimony. 
One  can  scarcely  take  up  a  Sunday  sup- 
plement in  these  days  without  running 
across  a  discussion  of  such  questions  as 
"Are  Men  Afraid  to  Marry  College 
Girls?"  or  "Do  Professional  Women 
Make  Good  Housekeepers  ?"  Mr.  How- 
ells  takes  an  old-fashioned  view  of  the 
Eternal  Feminine,  and  looks  on  tran- 
quilly upon  the  modern  phases  of  the 
Bachelor  Girl  and  the  Advanced  Woman, 
quite  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that 
when  her  heart  is  touched,  the  woman  of 
to-day  is  just  as  womanly,  just  as  im- 
pulsive, just  as  refreshingly  irrational  as 
her  sisters  of  a  generation  ago. 

Here  is  the  case  of  Miss  Lillias  Bellard, 
whose  inspiration  seemed  to  Mr.  Howells 
worthy  to  be  recorded  in  a  volume  of  up- 
ward of  two  hundred  pages.  She  is  older 
than  the  majority  of  his  heroines,  very 
nearly  a  Woman  of  Thirty,  in  fact,  with 
"a  serenity  like  that  of  a  September  after- 
noon;" she  holds  a  professorship  in  a 
Western  university,  where  her  post- 
graduate lectures  on  aesthetics  have  made 
considerable  local  stir.  In  short,  her 
career  is  definitely  cut  out,  when  suddenly 
a  very  disconcerting  thing  happens  to 
her ;  a  handsome  young  Englishman,  who 
attends  her  lectures,  has  fallen  in  love 
with  her,  and  to  her  consternation,  she 
finds  that  she  is  strongly  tempted  to 
accept  him.  But  because  she  is  a  modern 
woman,  with  a  cultured  mind,  she  decides 
to  do  nothing  rash.  She  comes  East  to 
spend  the  summer  with  a  married  aunt, 


in  order  to  study  matrimony  from  the 
inside,  as  it  were,  and  see  for  herself 
whether  the  relation  seems  to  promise 
happines§.  Quite  naturally,  Craybourne, 
the  Englishman,  follows  Miss  Bellard 
East,  and  speedily  becomes  established  as 
a  daily  visitor  in  her  aunt's  household. 
The  comfortable  Darby  and  Joan  atmos- 
phere that  surrounds  them  spreads  an 
easily  caught  contagion,  the  engagement 
is  acknowledged,  and  a  marriage  in  early 
prospect,  when  suddenly  Mevison,  the 
artist,  an  old  Latin  Quarter  crony  of 
Uncle  Crombie,  arrives  on  a  visit,  and 
with  him  his  jealous,  unreasoning,  im- 
possible wife.  The  spectacle  of  this  ill- 
assorted  pair,  living  a  life  of  constant 
bickering,  ever  on  the  border  line  of  di- 
vorce, convinces  Lillias  that  marriage  is  a 
mistake  and  that  she  must  break  once  for 
all  with  Craybourne.  In  fact,  the  whole 
matter  has  so  far  got  upon  her  nerves 
that  in  the  course  of  breaking  with  Cray- 
bourne, who  is  a  thoroughly  likeable  sort 
of  fellow  and  entitled  to  our  sympathies, 
she  falls  to  quarrelling  with  him  as  ener- 
getically as  ever  the  Mevisons  themselves 
had  quarrelled.  But  the  young  English- 
man refuses  to  take  his  dismissal  or  to 
accept  her  reasons  seriously,  and  when 
she  returns  West  to  her  college  work,  he 
follows  undauntedly  after  her.  And  the 
last  we  hear  about  them  comes  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  from  Miss  Bellard  to  her 
aunt,  triumphantly  telling  of  the  inspira- 
tion which  satisfactorily  solved  their 
problem : 

Before  I  knew  it,  he  was  offering  an  argu- 
ment that  cleared  me  up  to  myself  in  a  most 
wonderful  way.  .  .  .  The  point  was  a  very 
fine  one.  and  I  kept  losing  it;  but  he  never 
did ;  he  has  so  much  intellectual  tenacity ;  and 
he  held  me  to  it.  so  that  when  he  did  go  away, 
I  promised  him  that  I  would  think  about  it. 
I  did  think  about  it,  and  before  morning  I 
had  a  perfect  inspiration.  My  inspiration  was 
that  where  I  was  so  helpless  to  reason  it  out 
for  myself,  I  ought  to  leave  it  altogether  to 
him,  and  that  is  why  we  are  going  to  be 
married  in  the  spring. 

Thus,  according  to  Mr.  Howells,  the 
modern  woman,  even  though  she  holds 
several  degrees  and  delivers  post-gradu- 
ate lectures,  if  there  comes  a  clash  be- 
tween her  reason  and  her  heart,  will  cloak 
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her  illogic  under  words  of  many  syllables ; 
but  it  will  none  the  less  be  deliciously  and 
refreshingly  illogical.  The  book  is  unde- 
niably a  delicate  and  diverting  piece  of 
satire  and  full  of  those  illuminating  side- 
lights upon  human  foibles  and  frailties 
that  make  Mr.  Howells  inimitable.  But 
after  all,  scruples  of  conscience,  however 
illogical  and  unfounded,  are  the  source 
of  very  genuine  heart-aches.  Mr.  How- 
ells does  not  trv  to  make  us  see  the 
tragedy  of  it  all,  but  only  the  comedy. 
His  pose  has  something  of  the  superiority 
of  the  mature  mind  in  the  presence  of  the 
follies  of  childhood.  Here,  as  at  Coney 
Island,  he  is  engrossed  by  the  queerness, 
not  the  poignancy.  Miss  Bellard's  In- 
spiration has  charm  as  well  as  deftness. 
Mr.  Howells  is  like  an  artist  who,  in  pic- 
turing a  cyclone  or  a  thunderstorm,  has 
chosen  to  work  in  pastels  instead  of  oils. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 


VI. 


Miss  Cather's  "The  Troll  Garden."* 

The  Troll  Garden  is  a  collection  of 
freak  stories  that  are  either  lurid,  hysteri- 
cal or  unwholesome,  and  that  remind  one 
of  nothing  so  much  as  the  coloured  sup- 
plement to  the  Sunday  papers.  The 
characters,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Laird  in  "The  Sculptor's  Funeral,"  and 
Paul  in  the  hst  and  best  of  the  stories. 
"Paul's  Case,"  are  mere  dummies,  with 
fancy  names,  on  which  to  hang  epigrams. 
The  author  has  confined  her  attention 
wholly  to  what  William  James  some- 
where calls  "the  ash-heap  of  the  human 
mind" — the  thoughts  and  feelings  that 
come  to  all  of  us  when  the  pressure  of 
the  will  is  low,  the  refuse  and  sweepings 
of  the  mental  life.  Here  and  there  are 
very  striking  passages,  but  they  are  not 
so  much  suggested  by  the  story  as  sought 
out  and  worked  up  with  the  deliberate  in- 
tention of  saying  something  impressive, 
something  warranted  to  thrill.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  little  sketch  entitled  "A 
Wagner  Matinee,"  a  pioneer  home  in  the 
West   is   described.     Desolate   and   un- 

*The  Troll  Garden.  Bv  Willa  Sibert  Cather. 
New  York:  McClure,  Phillips  and  Company, 
1905. 


sightly  it  is  to  the  last  degree,  with  "the 
four  dwarf  ash  seedlings,  where  the  dish 
cloths  were  always  hung  to  dry  before 
the  kitchen  door."  The  story  seems  built 
around  those  dish  cloths. 

The  following  passage  illustrates  ad- 
mirably both  the  strong  and  the  weak 
points  of  the  author.  It  is  from  "The 
Garden  Lodge,"  the  story  of  a  woman 
whose  early  years  have  been  passed  in  a 
sordid  struggle  with  poverty,  brought 
on  by  the  extravagances  of  an  "artistic" 
father  and  brother.  By  dint  of  merciless 
self-control  she  has  attained  wealth  and 
place,  and  entertained  for  a  month,  at 
her  husband's  house,  a  world-famous 
singer,  for  whom  she  conceives  in  middle 
life  the  passionate  love  denied  to  her 
girlhood.  It  is  of  him  the  author  is 
speaking. 

P'Esquerre's  arrival  in  the  early  winter  was 
the  signal  for  a  feminine  hegira  toward  New 
York.  On  the  nights  when  he  sang,  women 
flocked  to  the  Metropolitan  from  mansions 
and  hotels,  from  typewriter  desks,  school- 
rooms, shops  and  fitting  rooms.  They  were 
of  all  conditions  and  complexions.  Women 
of  the  world,  who  accepted  him  knowingly,  as 
they  sometimes  took  champagne  for  its  agree- 
able effe<M  sisters  of  charity  and  overworked 
shop-girls,  who  received  him  devoutly ;  with- 
ered women  who  had  taken  doctorate  degrees 
and  who  worshipped  furtively  through  prism 
spectacles:  business  women  and  women  of 
affairs,  the  Amazons  who  dwelt  afar  from  men 
in  the  stony  fastnesses  of  apartment  houses. 
They  all  entered  into  the  same  romance: 
dreamed,  in  terms  as  various  as  the  hues  of 
phantasy,  the  same  dream:  drew  the  same 
quick  breath  when  he  stepped  upon  the  stage, 
and,  at  his  exit,  felt  the  same  dull  pain  of 
shouldering  the  pack  again. 

There  were  the  maimed,  even ;  those  who 
came  on  crutches,  who  were  pitted  by  small- 
pox, or  grotesquely  painted  by  cruel  birth 
stains.  These,  too,  entered  with  him  into  en- 
chantment. Stout  matrons  became  slender 
girls  again;  worn  spinsters  felt  their  cheeks 
flush  with  the  tenderness  of  their  lost  youth. 
Young  and  old,  however  hideous,  however 
fair,  they  yielded  up  their  heart — whether  quick 
or  latent  sat  hungering  for  the  mystic  bread 
wherewith  he  fed  them  at  this  cucharist  of 
sentiment. 

Miss  Cather  knows  her  world  thor- 
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oughly — the  selfish,  sensual  world  of 
song.  Of  another  singer  she  writes  (in 
"A  Death  in  the  Desert")  : 

Adriance  always  said  not  only  the  right 
thing,  but  the  opportune,  graceful,  exquisite 
thing.  His  phrases  took  the  colour  of  the 
moment  and  the  then  present  condition,  so 
that  they  never  savoured  of  perfunctory  com- 
pliment or  frequent  usage.  He  always  caught 
the  lyric  essence  of  the  moment,  the  poetic 
suggestion  of  every  situation.  Moreover,  he 
usually  did  the  right  thing,  the  opportune, 
graceful,  exquisite  thing  —  except  when  he 
did  very  cruel  things — bent  upon  making  peo- 
ple happy  when  their  existence  touched  his, 
just  as  he  insisted  that  his  material  environ- 
ment should  be  beautiful ;  lavishing  upon  those 
near  him  all  the  warmth  and  radiance  of  his 
rich  nature,  all  the  homage  of  the  poet  and 
troubadour,  and  when  they  were  no  longer 
near,  forgetting — for  that  also  was  a  part  of 
Adriance's  gift. 

The  girl  who  is  dying  is  one  of  the 
"forgotten  things,"  but  one  does  not  take 
her  death  seriously.  She  will  get  up  and 
come  back  to  the  footlights  if  there  is 
the  slightest  applause. 

"Paul's  Case"  leaves  the  fervid  atmos- 
phere of  concert-hall  and  studio  and 
frankly  enters  the  Pittsburgh  High 
School.  Paul  wears  a  red  carnation  in 
his  buttonhole  when  he  comes  to  beg  for 
readmission,  after  a  week's  suspension, 
and  everything  about  the  boy  matches  the 
red  carnation.  One  day  at  the  black- 
board his  English  teacher  had  attempted 
to  guide  his  hand.  "Paul  had  started 
back  with  a  shudder  and  thrust  his  hands 
violently  behind  him.  The  astonished 
woman  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
hurt  and  embarrassed  had  he  struck  at 
her."  His  father,  though  by  no  means 
poor,  thinks  that  a  boy  should  be  earn- 
ing something,  and  so  he  has  put  him 
to  act  as  usher  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Here 
Paul  found  his  real  world,  nothing  else 
matters.  He  regularly  lost  himself  in  the 
music.  The  soprano,  though  a  stout 
German  woman  and  the  mother  of  manv 
children,  was  to  Paul  a  "veritable  queen 
of  Romance."  He  followed  her  carriage 
to  the  hotel  and  caught  a  glimpse  of 
bright  lights  and  fresh  flowers,  and  then 
went  home,  through  the  slush,  to  "the 
pictures  of  George  Washington  and  John 


Calvin  and  the  framed  motto,  'Feed  My 
Lambs/  which  had  been  worked  in  red 
worsted  by  his  mother."  One  feels  all 
the  hopeless,  benumbing,  bourgeoise  sur- 
roundings, the  smell  of  cooking,  the 
lemonade  in  a  red  glass  pitcher  brought 
out  to  the  "stoop"  of  a  Sunday  after- 
noon, the  men  going  to  work  early  in  the 
morning  with  the  "combings  of  children's 
hair  hanging  to  their  coats."  Then — an 
eastbound  train  was  ploughing  through 
the  snow.  Arriving  in  New  York,  Paul 
bought  the  softest  silk  underwear,  street 
clothes  and  evening  clothes,  all  the  things 
he  had  so  longed  for,  and  then  was  driven 
to  the  Waldorf,  where  he  took  rooms  for 
a  week.  He  missed  one  thing  in  his 
sitting-room,  and  sent  the  boy  for  flowers. 
At  dinner  he  watched  the  people,  and, 
holding  his  champagne  glass  between  his 
thumb  and  middle  finger,  wondered  "that 
there  were  honest  men  in  the  world  at 
all."  So  the  precious  days  slipped  by. 
He  read  in  the  paper  that  his  theft  had 
been  discovered.  He  crossed  the  ferry 
and  floundered  through  the  snow  on  die 
railroad  track  far  out  into  the  country. 

The  sound  of  an  approaching  train  awoke 
him,  and  he  started  to  his  feet,  remembering 
only  his  resolution,  and  afraid  lest  he  should 
be  too  late.  He  stood  watching  the  approach- 
ing locomotive,  his  teeth  chattering,  his  lips 
drawn  away  from  them  in  a  frightened  smile; 
once  or  twice  he  glanced  nervously  sidewise, 
as  though  he  were  being  watched.  When  the 
right  moment  came  he  jumped.  As  he  fell 
the  folly  of  his  haste  occurred  to  him  with  mer- 
ciless clearness,  the  vastness  of  what  he  had 
left  undone.  There  flashed  through  his  brain 
clearer  than  ever  before  the  blue  of  Adriatic 
water,  the  yellow  of  Algerian  sands. 

He  felt  something  strike  his  chest,  and  that 
his  body  was  being  thrown  swiftly  through 
the  air,  on  and  on  immeasurably  far  and  fast, 
while  his  limbs  were  gently  relaxed.  Then 
because  the  picture-making  mechanism  was 
crushed,  the  disturbing  visions  flashed  into 
hlack.  and  Paul  dropped  back  into  the  immense 
design  of  things. 

One  feels  rathtr  defrauded  that  the 
author  has  omitted  to  say  what  came 
next;  it  would  have  been  so  easy  to  go 
on.  If  it  was  her  highest  aim  to  say  un- 
usual things,  we  think  she  has  succeeded 
up  to  the  measure  of  her  hopes.    Few, 
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even  of  those  who  take  what  she  herself 
calls  a  "doctorate  degree,"  could  do  it 
better.  We  would,  however,  suggest 
that  the  form  rares  aves  (p.  9)  is  not 
sanctioned  by  the  Latin  dictionary.  And 
of  all  the  quotations  we  remember  to 
have  seen,  Dante's  line  "And  in  the  book 
we  read  no  more  that  night,"  quoted  in 
"A  Death  in  the  Desert,"  comes  in 
most  grotesquely.  Indeed,  the  "purple 
patches"  of  learning  in  the  book,  like  the 
thrills,  seem  sewed  on  here  and  there, 
with  one  eye  closed  to  get  the  effect. 

Bessie  du  Bois. 


VII. 

Mr.     Chesterton's     "The     Club    of 
Queer  Trades."* 

Two  or  three  years  ago  Mr.  Chesterton 
went  up  like  a  rocket,  leaving  the  inno- 
cent-minded, English-reading  world  very 
much  agape.  The  stick  has  just  come 
down.  The  trouble  with  The  Club  of 
Queer  Trades  is  that  it  does  not  ring 
true.  It  is  neither  here  nor  there; 
neither  veritable  romantic  extravaganza, 
true  detective  literature,  nor  consistent 
satire  upon  either  of  those  forms  of  fic- 
tion. Doubly  reminding  us  of  the 
New  Arabian  Nights,  and  of  the  Sher- 
lock Holmes  adventures,  it  reminds 
us  little  of  the  brilliant  and  witty  author 
of  The  Defendant.  The  writer's  para- 
doxes do  not  adjust  themselves  happily  to 
fiction.  The  disappointing  thing  about 
the  book  is  its  tameness.  It  resembles  the 
"musical  comedy"  of  an  amateur:  the 
scene  is  laid  in  Zanzibar  or  some  such 
recognised  haunt  of  hilarity ;  the  scenery 
and  lack  of  costume  are  pleasing  if 
familiar;  there  is  some  little  novelty  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  songs  and  dances ; 
there  is,  no  doubt,  some  amusing  business 
on  the  part  of  the  acrobatic  star.  But  the 
whole  thing  is  perfunctory  and  meaning- 
less, except  as  it  means  a  more  or  less  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  hit  the  average  bad 
taste  by  way  of  the  average  overloaded 
pocket.  Unfortunately,  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  fiddle  does  not  qualify  a  man 
for  offhand  performance  on  the  jew's- 

*The  Club  of  Queer  Trades.  By  G.  W. 
Chesterton.   New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 


harp.  It  does  not  appear  what  grounds, 
in  default  of  a  genuine  impulse,  Mr. 
Chesterton  can  have  had  for  deserting  his 
own  expressive  instrument  for  one  so 
hackneyed  and  so  inferior. 

Mildly  entertaining  the  book  certainly 
is,  though  not  likely  to  stand  the  test  of 
re-reading.  The  central  figure  is  one 
Basil  Grant,  in  many  respects  the  an- 
tithesis— and  obviously  the  studied  an- 
tithesis— of  that  marvellous,  storied,  and 
persistently  reanimated  cadaver,  Sherlock 
Holmes.  Basil  Grant  is  an  ex- judge  of 
quondam  celebrity  who  by  all  accounts 
went  mad  upon  the  woolsack,  during  his 
later  official  experience  often  charging  the 
jury  upon  moral  and  psychological  rather 
than  legal  grounds ;  and  summing  up  his 
final  case  at  a  moment  when  "one  of  his 
celebrated  masterpieces  of  lucidity  and 
pulverising  logic  was  eagerly  looked  for 
with  the  illuminating  remarks: 

Oh,  Rowty-owty  tiddly-owty, 
Tiddly-owty  tiddly-owty, 
Highty-ighty  tiddly-ighty, 
Tiddly-ighty-ow." 

This  manifestation,  we  discover  in  due 
time,  was  an  effect,  not  of  insanity,  but  of 
a  surplus  of  sanity. 

"Years  ago,  gentlemen,"  he  says  when 
in  the  end  the  duty  of  a  speech  devolves 
upon  him  as  President  of  the  Club  of 
Queer  Trades — "years  ago,  gentlemen,  I 
was  a  judge.  I  did  my  best  in  that  ca- 
pacity to  do  justice  and  to  administer  the 
law.  But  it  gradually  dawned  upon  me 
that  in  my  work  as  it  was,  I  was  not  even 
touching  the  fringe  of  justice.  I  was 
seated  in  the  seat  of  the  mighty;  I  was 
robed  in  fine  scarlet  and  ermine;  never- 
theless, I  held  a  small  and  lowly  and 
futile  post.  I  had  to  go  by  a  mean  rule 
as  much  as  a  postman,  and  my  red  and 
gold  was  worth  no  more  than  his.  Daily 
there  passed  before  me  taut  and  passion- 
ate problems,  the  stringency  of  which  I 
had  to  relieve  by  silly  imprisonments  or 
silly  damages,  while  I  knew  all  the  time, 
by  the  light  of  my  living  common-sense, 
that  they  would  have  been  far  better  re- 
lieved by  a  kiss,  or  a  thrashing,  or  a  few 
words  of  explanation,  or  a  duel,  or  a  tour 
in  the  West  Highlands.  Then,  as  this 
grew  on  me,  there  grew  upon  me  con- 
tinuously the   sense  of  a  mountainous 
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frivolity.  Every  word  said  in  court,  a 
whisper  or  an  oath,  seemed  more  con- 
nected with  life  than  the  words  I  had  to 
say.  Then  came  the  time  when  I  publicly 
blasphemed  the  whole  bosh,  was  classed 
as  a  madman,  and  melted  from  public 
life." 

Subsequently,  it  transpires,  he  has  dis- 
covered that  he  can  be  of  use  as  "a  purely 
moral  judge  to  settle  purely  moral  differ- 
ences." He  no  longer  tries  people  for 
"the  practical  trifles  for  which  nobody 
cares,  such  as  committing  a  murder,  or 
keeping  a  dog  without  a  license,"  but  for 
vanity,  stinginess,  backbiting,  and  the 
like.  This  is  Basil  Grant's  queer  trade. 
In  forming  his  judgments  of  people  and 
events  he  depends  upon  intuition,  openly 
scorning  the  Sherlockian  fussing  with 
minute  clues.  For  the  purposes  of  de- 
tective fiction,  certainly,  this  method  does 
not  promise  much;  it  results  in  no  very 
startling  discoveries  on  the  part  of  the 
ex- judge.  Indeed,  the  book  as  a  whole 
fails  to  startle  and  shock  us  in  any  such 
degree  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
Mr.  Chesterton.  It  is  doubtless  too  much 
to  look  for  in  this  day  that  the  poet  and 
the  historian  and  the  essayist  should  stick 
to  their  respective  lasts.  People  want 
stories,  and  why  should  not  the  wise  as 
well  as  the  foolish  have  a  hand  in  the 
profitable  game  of  supplying  that  in- 
satiable demand?  Recent  developments 
suggest  that  the  day  is  at  hand  when  every 
man  shall  have  written  his  novel,  and,  let 
us  hope,  every  novel  will  be  maintaining  its 
man.  Novel-writing  is  getting  to  be  one 
of  the  fashionable  forms  of  sport.  Philos- 
ophers adopt  it  as  a  eupeptic  form  of 
exercise.  Retired  merchants  cultivate  it 
alongside  of  automobiling.  Royalty 
graciously  relaxes  in  its  favour — as  at  the 
other  extreme  strains  up  toward  it 
that  glorious  company  of  seamstresses, 
drug-clerks  and  ardent  A.Bs.  We  lisp 
in  chapters,  for  the  chapters  come;  and 
old  age  does  not  exempt  us  from  a  first 
essay  at  the  craft — not  even  the  Harri- 
sons and  the  Swinburnes  among  us.  Yet 
there  are  two  facts  which  would  seem  to 
be  fairly  clear:  first,  that  story  writing 
may  be  a  mere  form  of  dissipation ;  and, 
second,  that  at  its  best  it  can  never  in 
any  sense  excel  or  supersede  the  older  and 
stabler  forms  of  literary  art.    Why  should 


Mr.  Chesterton  care  to  write  stories  ?  He 
ought  to  be  content  with  being  one  of  the 
chief  wits  of  the  day :  a  wit  by  education 
and  natural  impulse  expressing  himself 
not  through  fiction,  but  through  the  dis- 
cursive essay. 

H.  IV.  Boynton. 


VIII. 

Booth  Tarkington's  "The  Beautiful 

Lady."* 

A  mere  trifle,  but  a  delightful  trifle, 
which,  lacking  the  dramatic  action  of 
Monsieur  Beaucaire,  equals  it  in  the  orig- 
inality of  its  conception,  in  its  pathos,  and 
surpasses  it  in  its  whimsical  humour.  In 
place  of  eighteenth  century  Bath,  you  have 
twentieth  century  Paris  and  Italy ;  in  place 
of  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  masquerading 
as  a  barber,  you  have  a  poor  Neapolitan 
gentleman  reduced  to  such  a  condition  of 
poverty  that  he  consents  to  have  a  theat- 
rical advertisement  painted  on  his  shaven 
head  and  to  display  it  at  a  boulevard 
cafe  to  the  mocking  laughter  of  Paris ;  in 
place  of  the  rascally  Duke  of  Winterset, 
you  have  the  dyed  and  painted  fortune- 
hunting  Prince  Caravacioli ;  and  in  place 
of  Lady  Mary  Carlisle,  the  Beautiful 
Lady.  There,  however,  the  analogy  is 
at  an  end.  In  the  earlier  book  vou  can 
find  no  one  that  even  remotely  suggests 
Lambert  Rufus  Poor,  Jr.,  the  wild  and 
kind-hearted  young  American,  whose 
slang  and  deportment  so  mystify  the 
sober-minded  Ansolini.  In  the  chapters 
in  which  the  Neapolitan  endeavours  vainly 
to  dissuade  his  charge  from  his  an- 
nounced purpose  of  "creating  considerable 
trouble  for  Paris,"  and  in  the  contrast 
between  the  two  young  men,  there  is 
humour  of  a  very  high  order — humour 
of  a  quality  which  is  to  be  found  in  very 
few  books.  The  story  itself  is  so  slight 
that  it  might  be  told  in  a  paragraph,  and 
it  is  perhaps  for  that  reason  and  because 
of  the  countless  "little  touches"  that  one 
likes  it  better  after  the  second  reading 
than  the  first,  and  still  better  after  the 
third.  Firtnin  Dredd. 

*The  Beautiful  Lady.  By  Booth  Tarkington. 
New  York:  McGure,  Phillips  and  Company. 


TWENTY  YEARS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC 

(1885-1905) 

BY  HARRY  THURSTON  PECK 

Part  VIII.— PRESIDENT   CLEVELAND   ONCE   MORE 


HEN  Mr.  Cleveland,  as 
P  r  e  s  i  d  e  n  t-elect,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Capitol  to 
take  the  oath  of  office  for 
the  second  time,  it  almost 
seemed  as  though  the 
I  ceremony  of  four  years 
earlier  were  being  faithfully  repeated. 
Now  as  then,  he  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Harrison,  and  only  the  relations  of 
the  two  were  changed.  Then,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land was  a  defeated  candidate  giving 
place  to  his  victorious  successor.  Now, 
it  was  Mr.  Harrison  who  was  gracefully 
sustaining  the  same  role,  and  in  his  turn 
making  way  for  an  opponent.  Ex- 
ternally, however,  the  scene  was  essen- 
tially the  same,  even  to  the  aspect  of  the 
weather ;  for  a  storm  of  mingled  sleet  and 
rain  was  raging,  and  Washington  had 
awakened  on  that  raw  March  morning  to 
find  the  streets  all  whitened  by  a  swirl 
of  snow. 

Amid  a  driving  gale,  and  standing  in 
what  an  observer  graphically  described 
as  "a  blizzard-riddled  wooden  pen," 
the  new  President,  bareheaded,  deliv- 
ered without  manuscript  or  notes  of 
any  kind,  a  brief  inaugural  address; 
and  then  for  five  hours  he  reviewed 
the  long  procession  which  filed  by 
the  presidential  stand.  Its  most  con- 
spicuous feature  was  the  entire  National 
Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  headed  by  the 
Democratic  Governor  of  the  State.  For 
the  first  time  also  in  the  history  of  inaugu- 
ral parades,  women  participated  in  the 
pageant.  A  cavalcade  of  them  from 
Maryland,  superbly  mounted,  rode  past 
the  President,  adding  a  new  element  of 
the  picturesque.  More  interesting,  how- 
ever, in  view  of  recent  political  events, 
was  the  presence  of  three  thousand  Tam- 
many men,  of  whom  several  hundred 
were  arrayed  in  Indian  garb,  and  with 


whom  were  leaders  such  as  Croker,  Grady 
and  others,  who  for  nine  years  had  waged 
relentless  war  on  Mr.  Cleveland.  Assur- 
edly it  was  for  him  a  day  of  genuine  tri- 
umph when  even  such  consistent  enemies 
as  these  had  been  brought  to  heel.  On 
the  day  following  the  inauguration,  Sen- 
ator Hill  called  upon  the  President,  and 
the  two  were  closeted  for  hours.  Just 
what  passed  between  them  no  one  ever 
learned;  but  it  seems  quite  certain  that 
Mr.  Hill  accepted  frankly  the  inevitable* 
From  that  day  he  never  seriously  opposed 
the  policy  of  his  successful  rival,  and  more 
than  once  in  the  tempestuous  times  which 
followed,  he  did  staunch  service  in  its 
defence. 

And  thus  began  the  years  of  President 
Cleveland's  second  term  of  office,  which 
a  philosophical  writer  has  truly  charac- 
terised as  "the  most  momentous  period  in 
a  time  of  peace  in  the  history  of  the  conn- 
try,  and  the  most  interesting,  from  a 
political  point  of  view,  in  either  war  or 
peace."*  The  fury  of  the  elements,  which 
raged  throughout  the  day  of  its  inception 
symbolised,  as  it  were,  the  storm  and 
stress  which  marked  the  years  of  its  con- 
tinuance, and  which  reached  a  climax  at 
its  close. 

The  composition  of  the  new  Cabinet 
had  become  known  to  the  people  before 
the  nominations  were  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Secretary  of  State  was  Mr. 
Walter  Q.  Gresham  of  Illinois,  lately  a 
judge  in  one  of  the  Federal  courts.  Mr. 
Gresham  had  been  a  lifelong  Republican 
until  a  few  months  prior  to  President 
Cleveland's  election.  He  had  even  been 
regarded  as  a  possible  Republican  candi- 
date for  the  Presidencv.  At  the  Re- 
publican  National  Convention  of  1888 
he  had  received  on  the  first  ballot   in 

*  Stan  wood.  A  History  of  the  Presidency 
p.  519  (Boston,  1898). 
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votes,  standing  second  only  to  Sen- 
ator Sherman,  who  led  the  poll  until 
the  combination  in  favour  of  Harrison 
was  effected.*  Mr.  Gresham  had  al- 
ways been  a  conservative,  a  "Lincoln 
Republican,"  wholly  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  later  tendencies  of  his  party ;  and 
when  the  tariff  had  been  made  a  direct 
issue  in  1892,  lie  had  turned  his  back  upon 
high  protection  as  a  policy,  and  pub- 
licly announced  his  purpose  of  voting  for 
Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  (iresham  was  popu- 
lar with  the  labour  element  in  the  Middle 
West,  and  as  a  judge  had  given  from 
the  bench  decisions  accompanied  by 
obilcr  dicta  that  greatly  pleased  the  oppo- 
nents of  privilege.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
Cleveland  tvpe,  sternly  honest,  inflexible 
of  purpose,  and  vigorous  in  mind.  In 
some  respects  lie  fell  short  of  the  ideal 
requirements  in  a  Secretary  of  State. 
His  training  had  not  sufficiently  familiar- 
ised him  witli  the  minutis  of  diplomatic 
relations.  He  failed,  perhaps,  to  appreci- 
ate the  importance  of  these  relations  as 
compared  with  concerns  of  domestic  in- 
terest. Moreover,  on  the  personal  side,  he 
•See  The  Bookman  for  March,  p.  54. 


lacked  something  of  that  regard  for  the 
fitness  of  things  which  ought  to  charac- 
terise one  who  has  to  do  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  countries.  Mr. 
Gresham  used  to  receive  ambassadors  and 
ministers — men  bred  to  the  most  punctil- 
ious etiquette — sitting  in  his  shirt-sleeves 
at  his  desk,  and  chewing  on  the  stump 
of  a  cigar;  while  he  was  overfond  of 
lounging  about  the  corridors  of  Willard's 
Hotel  and  mingling  with  the  very  motley 
mob  which  sprawled  there  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  and  night.  Naturally,  Mr.  Gresh- 
am's  appointment  was  rather  sharply 
criticised.  Republicans  regarded  him  as 
a  renegade  from  their  ranks,  while  many 
Democrats  thought  it  hard  that  the  chief 
Cabinet  position  should  go  to  so  very 
recent  a  convert  to  Democracy. 

Mr.  John  G.  Carlisle  of  Kentucky  was 
made  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
offered  a  brilliant  contrast  to  his  two  im- 
mediate predecessors.  He  was  an  experi- 
enced legislator,  who  had  been  three  times 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  a  member  of 
seven  different  Congresses,  in  all  of  which 
he  had  concerned  himself  with  questions 
of  theoretical  and  practical  finance.     Mr. 
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Carlisle  was  of  a  calm,  reflective  and  judi- 
cial cast  of  mind,  and  he  had  to  an  un- 
usual degree  the  gift  of  lucid  and  con- 
vincing exposition. 

The  President  appointed  as  Secretary 
of  War  Colonel  Daniel  S.  Lamont  of 
New  York,  who  had  been  private  secre- 
tary to  Mr.  Cleveland  while  the  latter  was 
Governor  of  New  York  and  also  during  his 
first  administration  as  President.  It  was 
essentially  a  personal  appointment,  well 
justified  both  by  Colonel  Lamont's  devo- 
tion to  Mr.  Cleveland  and  also  by  his 
ability,  his  sound  judgment  and  his  ad- 
mirable tact.  Another  personal  appoint- 
ment was  that  of  Mr.  Wilson  S.  Bissell  of 
New  York,  an  old  and  intimate  friend,  to 
be  Postmaster-General.  The  new  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  was  Mr.  Hilary  A. 
Herbert  of  Alabama — the  first  ex-Con- 
federate to  be  placed  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  military  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Herbert  was  an  accomplished 
gentleman  and  a  skilful  administrator. 
He  had  served  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  in  three  Con- 
gresses* and  was  intimately  familiar  with 
the  details  of  his  new  office.  Under  him, 
the  navy  of  the  United  States,  which  a 
few  years  before  had  ranked  as  only 
twelfth  among  the  navies  of  the  world, 
advanced  to  the  fifth  place,  being  sur- 
passed only  by  the  armaments  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Russia  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Hoke  Smith  of  Georgia  became 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Mr.  Julius 
S.  Morton  of  Nebraska,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  Cabinet  was  completed 
"by  the  appointment  to  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eralship of  Mr.  Richard  Olney  of  Massa- 
chusetts, whose  name  was  destined  to  be 
honourably  associated  with  some  of  the 
most  stirring  events  of  President  Cleve- 
land's administration.  When  he  became 
Attorney-General  he  was  almost  unknown 
outside  of  his  native  State.  Educated  at 
Brown  and  Harvard,  he  was  a  successful 
lawyer,  who  had  mingled  but  little  in 
public  life,  beyond  serving  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature.  He  had,  however, 
a  most  forceful  personality,  combining 
the  keenness  and  prompt  decisiveness  of 
a  trained  reasoner  with  a  certain  aggres- 

*The  Forty-ninth,  the  Fiftieth,  and  the  Fifty- 
?econd.  Mr.  Herbert  had  been  a  member  of 
five  other  Congresses. 


sive  quality  which  suggested,  tinder  all 
the  suave  amenities  of  a  polished  gentle- 
man, the  pugnacity,  and  also  the  tenacity, 
of  a  bulldog. 

President  Cleveland  entered  upon  his 
duties  under  no  illusions  as  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  problems  which  confronted 
him.  There  was  a  gravity,  amounting 
almost  to  solemnity,  in  some  of  the  sen- 
tences of  his  inaugural  address,  which 
may  have  been  regarded  lightly  by  those 
who  then  heard  or  read  them,  but 
which  afterwards  were  seen  to  have  been 
full  of  meaning.  Toward  the  close,  he 
said  with  something  like  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy: 

"Anxiety  for  the  pledges  which  my  party  has 
made  .  .  .  constrains  me  to  remind  those  with 
whom  I  am  to  co-operate,  that  we  can  succeed 
in  doing  the  work  which  has  been  especially 
set  before  us  only  by  the  most  sincere,  har- 
monious, and  disinterested  effort.  Even  if 
insuperable  obstacles  and  opposition  prevent 
the  consummation  of  our  task,  we  shall  hardly 
be  excused ;  and  if  failure  can  be  traced  to  our 
fault  or  neglect,  we  may  be  sure  the  people 
will  hold  us  to  a  swift  and  exacting  accounta- 
bility." 

And  then  he  added : 

"I  shall,  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  within 
my  sphere  of  duty,  preserve  the  Constitution 
by  loyally  protecting  every  grant  of  Federal 
power  it  contains,  by  defending  all  its  re- 
straints when  attacked  by  impatience  and  rest- 
lessness, and  by  enforcing  its  limitations  and 
reservations  in  favour  of  the  States  and  the 
people. 

"Fully  impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the 
duties  that  confront  me  ...  I  should  be  ap- 
palled if  it  were  my  lot  to  bear  unaided  the 
responsibilities  which  await  me.  I  am,  how- 
ever, saved  from  discouragement  when  I  re- 
member that  I  shall  have  the  support  and  the 
counsel  and  co-operation  of  wise  and  patriotic 
men,  who  will  stand  at  my  side  in  Cabinet 
places  or  will  represent  the  people  in  their 
legislative  halls." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Justice  L.  Q.  C 
Lamar,  which  was  written  at  this 
time,  but  of  which  the  full  text  still  re- 
mains unpublished,  the  President  spoke 
of  his  own  misgivings  and  of  his  doubts 
as  to  whether  his  administration  were  not 
destined  to  disaster.    It  may,  however,  be 
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questioned  whether  even  he  had  yet  be- 
come aware  how  formidable  were  the 
dangers  which  beset  him.  There  were 
three  elements  in  the  political  situation  so 
closely  interrelated  as  to  make  action  in 
regard  to  any  one  of  them  involve  an 
instant  complication  with  the  other  two. 
These  three  factors  were  ( 1 )  the  relation 
of  the  great  moneyed  interests  to  national 
legislation ;  (2)  the  spread  of  Pop- 
ulism in  the  West  and  South ;  and  (3)  the 
condition  of  the  Government's  finances. 

The  rapid  growth  of  great  fortunes 
which  accompanied  and  succeeded  the 
Civil  War  had  long  been  a  subject  of 
comment  and,  very  properly,  of  pride 
among  Americans  of  every  class.  Never, 
perhaps,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world 
was  there  ever  witnessed  a  parallel  to  the 
extraordinary  outburst  of  energy  and 
even  genius  devoted  to  material  success, 
which  marked  the  years  from  1864 
to  1890.  All  at  once  the  untouched  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  seemed  to  be 
revealed  to  its  inhabitants ;  and  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  keen-witted,  inven- 
tive, far-seeing  men  had  grasped  the  vast 
possibilities  which  the  development  of 
these  resources  inherently  contained.  What 


had  been  accomplished  in  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  century  was  now  surpassed  by 
the  railway  builder*,  miners,  traders,  pro- 
moters, manufacturers  and  financiers  of 
this  new  era.  The  United  States  was  like 
a  freshly  opened  gold  field  into  which 
prospectors  flung  themselves  in  a  frantic 
rush  for  wealth.  And  on  one  side  the 
results  were  admirable.  Here  were  rich 
rewards  for  brain  and  muscle,  for  cour- 
age and  capacity.  America,  far  more 
than  ever,  was  for  a  time  a  land  of 
opportunity.  Yet  there  was  another 
and  a  darker  side,  which  more  and 
more  became  apparent  as  the  years 
went  by.  This  was  seen  first  of  all  in  the 
growing  tendency  of  many  who  had  be- 
come extremely  rich  to  monopolise  the 
sources  of  their  wealth  and  thereby  to  bar 
the  door  of  opportunity  to  others;  and 
furthermore,  in  the  effort,  too  often  suc- 
cessful, to  render  subservient  or  worthless 
the  machinery  of  the  law,  to  which  alone 
those  who  were  wronged  must  look  for 
swift  redress.  The  most  signal  instance 
of  corporate  power  was  to  be  found  in  the 
railways.  These  companies,  the  creatures 
of  the  State,  deriving  their  charters  from 
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the  people,  and  often  aided  by  generous 
public  grants,  went  far  beyond  the  rights 
that  were  conceded  to  them.    From  being 
simply  common  carriers,  they  began  to 
get  possession  of  those  natural  products 
which  are  included  among  the  necessities 
of  life.     First  in  order,  they  secured  the 
three  great  fields  in  which  95  per  cent, 
of  the  anthracite  coal  of  the  United  States 
is   mined — and   they   secured   them,   not 
by   legitimate  purchase,  but  by   forcing 
private   owners    to   sell    at   prices    fixed 
by  the  railway  managers.       Those  who 
refused,  found  that  the  railways  would 
no    longer    furnish    cars    for    the    ship- 
ment   of    "private"    coal,    thereby    shut- 
ting off  the  individual  miner  from  his 
market.    When  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1873  forbade,  by  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision, its  railways  to  engage  in  mining 
coal,  the  law  was  at  once  evaded.     Rail- 
way officials  formed  mining  companies, 
of  which  the  directors  were  the  same  men 
who  made  up  the  railway  directorates ;  and 
the  same  old  process  was  continued,  with 
the  added  zest  of  defying  the  fundamental 
law.    This  arrangement  even  aided  in  ex- 
tortion ;  for  now  the  railways,  acting  as 
common  carriers,  could  charge  exorbitant 
freight   rates,   thus   justifying  the  mine 
owners  (i.e.,  the  railway  owners)  in  sell- 
ing the  coal   they   shipped  at   whatever 
price  they  pleased.     It  was  found  by  a 
Congressional  committee  in  1893  that  the 
railway  charge  for  carrying  coal  was  far 
greater    than    the    charge    for    carrying 
wheat  or  other  similar  freight ;  and  that 
while   the  means  of  transportation   had 
been  continually  improved,  and  the  cost 
of     handling     cheapened,     the     railway 
freights  were  higher  than  they  had  been 
fifteen  vears  before.*  ' 

What  was  true  of  coal  was  largely  true 
of  timber,  copper;  iron  and  other 
minerals.  In  the  West,  great  tracts  of 
arable  land  were  held  by  railways  and 
barred  to  settlers  \\  while  there,  too,  by  an 
unfair  discrimination  in  freight  charges, 
one  locality  was  favoured  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another,  just  as  one  merchant 
or  manufacturer  might  be  ruined  because 

♦Report  of  the  Inter- State  Commerce  Com- 
mission, pp.  183  foil,  and  242  foil.  (1893.)  See 
also  House  Report,  2278.  Fifty-second  Congress 
(2d  session). 

tSee  The  Bookman  for  May,  pp.  302,  303. 


of  the  more  favourable  terms  that 
were  secretly  given  to  his  competitors. 
Thus  the  railways  were,  in  a  sense,  the 
masters  of  the  State  rather  than  its 
servants,  arbitrarily  bestowing  or  with- 
holding prosperity,  getting  a  firm  grip 
on  small  communities,  fixing  at  will  the 
cost  of  articles  of  prime  necessity,  chok- 
ing competition,  and  thus  earning  for  the 
companies  the  great  sums  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  pay  extravagant  salaries 
and  keep  up  the  dividends  on  "watered" 
stock.* 

But  the  railway  magnates  were  simply 
the  most  conspicuous  and  the  worst,  and 
not  by  any  means  the  sole,  examples  of  a 
like  abuse  of  power.     They  had  bred  a 
score  of  other  organised  and  equally  ra- 
pacious corporations,  of  which  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Companyf  and  the  so-called  Beef 
Trust  wrere  especially  obnoxious  to  public 
sentiment  and  the  most  successful  in  their 
defiance  of  the  processes  of  law.    The  con- 
tinuance of  a  high  protective  tariff  had 
added  to  the  number  of  these  monopolies; 
for  while  the  tariff  did  not  invariably  or 
necessarily  create  an  actual  monopoly,  its 
tendency  was  distinctly  to  limit  compe- 
tition;  and  in  1892.  Mr.  John   De   Witt 
Warner,   a   careful   student    of    politico- 
economic  questions,   published    a    list   of 
one   hundred    corporations   of    this    sort 
which   had,   by   one   means   or    another, 
secured  tariff  legislation  in  their  favour. 
The  tariff,  however,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  absorption  by  private  corpora- 
tions of  valuable  franchises  all  over  the 
country,  for  which  they  paid  little  or  noth- 
ing, while  they  usually  exploited  them  in 
a  spirit  of  insolent  rapacity.     Gas  com- 
panies, having  a  monopoly  in  many  cities, 
used  fraudulent  meters,  supplied  inferior 
gas   and   collected   excessive   rates    from 
the  consumers,  who  were  absolutely  help- 
less  and    without    redress    against    what 
even-  one  well  knew  to  be  sheer  robbery. 
It   was  the   sime   with  electric  lighting. 
The  street  railways  were  in  the  hands  of 
another  set  of  owners,  who  treated   the 
travelling  public  like  mere  cattle — crowd- 

*"The  excess  over  just  and  reasonable  rates 
of  transportation  constitutes  an  available  fund 
by  which  they  (the  railways]  are  enabled  to 
crush  out  the  competition  of  independent  coal- 
producers." — Tnter-State  Commerce  Commis- 
sion Rcnort.  n.  4  C1893). 

tSee  The  Bookman  for  March,  pp.  45-47. 
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ing  them  into  insufficient  cars  in  de- 
fiance of  either  comfort  or  decency,  charg- 
ing excessive  fares  for  an  inadequate 
service,  and  caring  nothing  for  remon- 
strance or  complaint.  The  telegraph 
was  still  another  instance  of  a  complete 
monopoly ;  the  telephone  of  another ;  the 
business  of  the  express  companies  of 
another. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  these  facts, 
however,  is  less  significant  than  another 
circumstance  connected  with  them.  Every 
country  has  witnessed  phenomena  not  un- 
like these.  Unscrupulous  and  able  men 
are  always  ready  to  enrich  themselves  and 
to  wring  great  fortunes  from  the  people. 
In  the  United  States,  even  at  the  time  of 
its  birth  as  a  nation,  the  records  are 
smirched  by  the  story  of  stock- jobbing, 
dishonest  contracts,  the  sale  of  influence 
and  by  a  vicious  eagerness  to  exploit 
every  public  source  of  private  gain.* 
Some  decades  later  the  nation  had 
experience  of  the  political  power  of 
wealth  at  the  time  when  Nicholas  Biddle 
and  his  associates  of  the  United  States 
Bank  waged  a  long  war  against  the 
national  administration,  until  thev  were 
finally  routed  by  the  fiery  Jackson. 
Later  still,  the  period  of  the  Civil  War, 
which  may  be  extended  to  cover  the 
years  from  i860  to  1875,  saw  men 
wielding  the  weapon  of  wealth  with  an 
unscrupulousness  that  has  never  been 
surpassed.  Both  in  business  and  in  pub- 
lic life,  this  period  is  one  to  be  recalled 
with  shame  by  every  American.  Senator 
Hoar,  in  a  memorable  speech,  once  gave, 
as  by  a  sudden  glare  of  lightning,  a 
glimpse  of  those  appalling  years. 

"My  own  public  life,"  said  he,  "has  been  a 
very  brief  and  insignificant  one.  extending 
little  beyond  the  duration  of  a  single  term  of 
Senatorial  office.  But  in  that  brief  period  I 
have  seen  five  judges  of  a  high  court  of  the 
United  States  driven  from  office  by  threats 
of  impeachment  for  corruption  or  maladmin- 
istration. I  have  seen  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  in  the  House  rise 
in  his  place  and  demand  the  expulsion  of  four 
of  his  associates  for  making  sale  of  their  official 
privilege  of  selecting  the  youths  to  be  edu- 
cated at  our  great  military  school.     When  the 

*See,  for  instance,  McMaster,  With  the 
Fathers,  pp.  71-86  (New  York,  1896). 


greatest  railroad  of  the  world,  binding  to- 
gether the  Continent  and  uniting  the  two  great 
seas  which  wash  our  shores,  was  finished,  I 
have  seen  our  national  triumph  and  exultation 
turned  to  bitterness  and  shame  by  the  unan- 
imous reports  of  three  committees  of  Congress 
— two  of  the  House  and  one  here — that  every 
step  of  that  mighty  enterprise  had  been  taken 
in  fraud. 

"I  have  heard  in  the  highest  places  the 
shameless  doctrine  avowed  by  men  grown  old 
in  public  office,  that  the  true  way  by  which 
power  should  be  gained  in  the  Republic  is  to 
bribe  the  people  with  offices  created  for  their 
service;  and  that  the  true  end  for  which  it 
should  be  used  when  gained  is  the  promotion 
of  selfish  ambition  and  the  gratification  of 
personal  revenge.  I  have  heard  that  suspicion 
haunts  the  footsteps  of  the  trusted  companions 
of  the  President  himself."* 

Yet  the  things  done  in  those  years 
gave  in  their  direct  results  no  reason  for 
despair.  Those  who  did  them  were  act- 
ing almost  in  isolation,  and  in  most  in- 
stances professedly  outside  the  pale 
of  honesty  and  decency.  Fisk  and 
Gould  and  Huntington,  Belknap,  Bab- 
cock,  Brady,  the  chiefs  of  the  Whiskey 
Ring,  the  plotters  of  Black  Friday  and  the 
Star  Route  criminals,  were  by  the  very 
crudity  of  their  methods  so  conspicuously 
evil  as  hardly  to  be  dangerous.  Like 
Tweed  and  his  confederates,  who  belonged 
to  the  same  period,  they  were  vulgar 
bandits,  operating  boldly  on  the  by-ways 
of  politics  and  commerce,  yet  ready  to 
take  flight  when  attacked  by  the  law  and 
by  public  indignation. 

But  in  1892,  great  wealth  had  led  to 
the  development  of  a  caste,  of  which  the 
members  were  exceedingly  respectable, 
and  of  a  very  different  stripe  from  those 
whom  they  succeeded.  Well-mannered, 
kindly  gentlemen  were  they,  usually  irre- 
proachable in  their  private  lives,  generous 
in  their  benefactions,  and  upholders  of  a 
conservative  tradition  which  they  had 
themselves  created.  The  protected  manu- 
facturer rapidly  enriched  himself,  not  by 
defiance  of  the  law,  but  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  it.  The  railroad  magnate  who 
gave  rebates  and  "drawbacks,"  the  or- 
ganiser of  a  mighty  trust,  and  the  able 

*Speech  on  the  impeachment  of  Secretary 
Belknap,  May  6,  1876. 
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captain  of  industry  who  closed  and  barred 
the  doors  of  opportunity  to  any  other 
than  himself,  were  in  their  own  estima- 
tion far  from  being  violators  of  the  stat- 
utes. Every  step  they  took  was  taken 
under  the  advice  of  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  of  the  land.  If  what  many  of 
them  did  appeared  to  contravene  alike 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  explicit  legisla- 
tion, and  if  they  were  often  sued,  indicted, 
or  otherwise  brought  before  the  courts, 
this  gave  them  slight  concern,  for  noth- 
ing ever  came  of  it.  The  law's  delays 
were  endless,  its  technicalities  most 
interestingly  labyrinthine,  and  the  judges 
patient  and  extremely  well-disposed. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  new 
wealth  was  its  solidarity  and  the  close  re- 
lationship of  interest  among  its  owners. 
There  were  no  longer  isolated  million- 
aires, fighting  each  for  his  own  hand. 
The  chief  figure  in  an  oil  company, 
for  instance,  would  be  likewise  the 
principal  stockholder  in  a  great  electric- 
light  concern,  having  also  a  sub- 
sidiary interest  in  a  match  trust,  a 
candle  monopoly,  and  a  dozen  gas  works. 
Mr.  H.  D.  Lloyd,  whose  zeal  sometimes 
led  him  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
his  deductions,  but  whose  facts  were 
based  on  irrefutable  evidence,  was  well 
within  the  truth  when  he  wrote  in  1894: 

"A  small  number  of  men  are  obtaining  the 
power  to  forbid  any  but  themselves  to  supply 
the  people  with  fire  in  nearly  every  form 
known  to  modern  life  and  industry,  from 
matches  to  locomotives  and  electricity.  They 
control  our  hard  coal  and  much  of  the  soft, 
and  stoves,  furnaces  and  steam  and  hot-water 
heaters :  the  governors  on  steam-boilers  and 
the  boilers ;  gas  and  gas  fixtures ;  natural  gas 
and  gas  pipes;  electric  lighting  and  all  the 
appurtenances.  You  cannot  free  yourselves  by 
changing  from  electricity  to  gas.  or  from  gas 
of  the  city  to  gas  of  the  fields.  If  you  fly  from 
kerosene  to  candles,  you  are  still  under  the 
ban."* 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  same  men, 
or  others  like  them,  held  directorships  in 
"chains"  of  banks,  in  railways,  in  insur- 
ance companies,  and  other  fiduciary  in- 
stitutions; that  they  owned  the  control- 
ling interest  in  the  leading  newspapers 

*lVealth  against  Commonwealth,  pp.  9,  10. 


of  the  country  which  helped  to  mould 
and  to  control  public  opinion  by  colouring 
the  news ;  and  that  they  were  lavish  con- 
tributors to  the  campaign  funds  of  one  or 
both  of  the  great  political  parties ;  that 
they  helped  their  own  proteges  to  seats 
in  municipal  councils,  in  State  legisla- 
tures and  in  Congress,  and  that  their  in- 
fluence was  benevolently  exerted  to  pro- 
mote their  former  legal  advisers  to 
positions  in  the  State  and  national  judic- 
iary— and  one  may  form  a  faint  concep- 
tion of  the  enormous  power  which  they 
wielded. 

It  was  primarily  to  check  this  power, 
and  to  bring  it  under  the  more  efficient 
control  of  law,  that  the  People's  Party 
had  been  founded.  In  that  party  there 
were  some  who  were  sufficiently  clear- 
sighted to  perceive  that  the  crux  of  the 
whole  situation  lay  in  the  question  as  to 
who  should  control  and  regulate  the  pub- 
lic means  of  transportation  and  communi- 
cation, with  such  other  public  utilities 
as  heat  and  light  and  water.  In  private 
hands  this  control  was  certain  always  to 
be  abused  and  made  an  instrument  of  op- 
pression, precisely  as  it  had  been  in  the 
past.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
the  coal  monopoly  had  been  reared  upon 
the  secret  agreement  between  the  rail- 
ways in  Pennsylvania.  The  Beef  Trust 
had  crushed  competition  largely  by  its 
grip  upon  the  Western  roads.  The  trans- 
continental railways  had  fraudulently 
acquired  and  held  great  tracts  of  public 
lands.  These  and  a  multiplicity  of  related 
facts  were  known  to  almost  everyone, 
and  therefore  here  should  have  been 
found  the  point  d'appui  of  the  Populist, 
campaign.  But  unfortunately,  the  leaders 
— and  most  of  all,  the  masses — of  the  new 
party  were  led  astray  by  another  plan, 
which  seemed  at  once  more  tempting 
and  more  simple  of  execution.  Thev  did 
indeed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  insert  in 
their  various  platforms  a  demand  for  the 
government  ownership  of  railways,  tele- 
graphs and  telephones ;  yet  it  was  on  the 
silver  question  that  they  elected  to  make 
the  strongest  fight.  Perhaps  they  had 
vaguely  in  mind  the  military  maxim  of 
a  great  French  strategist,  "Find  out 
what  it  is  that  your  enemy  most  desires 
you  not  to  do,  and  then  do  it."  To  the 
Populists,  the  whole  body  of  merchants, 
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bankers,  and  business  men  in  the  Eastern 
States  were  collectively  "the  enemy."  No 
distinction  was  made  between  the  Wall 
Street  gambler,  the  trust  promoter  and  the 
note-shaver  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
conservative,  fair-minded  representatives 
of  legitimate  commerce  on  the  other.  In 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  these  were  all 
equally  "the  enemy" ;  and  when  it  became 
apparent  that  their  interests  were  vio- 
lently opposed  to  the  free  coinage  of 
silver,  that  they  dreaded  it  and  viewed 
it  as  a  menace  to  prosperity,  then  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  new  party  felt  a  keen  de- 
light. Here  was  a  sharp-edged  weapon 
ready  to  hand.  Here  was  a  sword 
wherewith  to  slay  the  money-sharks, 
the  Shylocks,  the  Wall  Street  blood- 
suckers, and  the  Trusts!  If  free  silver 
was  a  bad  thing  for  them,  then  surely  it 
must  be  a  good  thing  for  the  honest 
farmer. 

The  free-silver  leaders,  of  course,  were 
not  actuated  by  a  purely  emotional  view 
of  a  strictly  economic  subject.  They 
called  themselves  bimetallists,  and  hon- 
estly believed  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  United  States  to  maintain  a  double 
standard  even  though  its  mints  should  be 
opened  to  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver 
dollars  at  the  old  ratio  of  16  to  1,  which 
had  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  true  one.* 
They  had  read  the  works  of  theoretical 
bimetallists  who  held  that  the  use  of  both 
metals  would  be  economically  desirable  if 
adopted  by  a  common  agreement  between 
the  great  commercial  nations  of  the  earth. 
This  is,  indeed,  a  question  that  still  re- 
mains an  open  one,  though  purely  aca- 
demic. The  important  fact  in  1893  was 
that,  with  the  exception  of  India  and  the 
United  States,  all  the  leading  nations  of 
the  world  were  either  upon  a  definite  gold 
basis  or  were  preparing  to  accept  it.  Eng- 
land, which,  in  fact,  though  not  by  laWj 
had  made  gold  its  standard  since  1699, 
adopted  that  standard  legally  in  1870  by 
the  Coinage  Act.  In  1871,  Germany  de- 
monetised silver  and  became  a  "gold 
country."  The  nations  composing  the 
so-called  Latin  Union  (France,  Bel- 
gium, Switzerland,  Italy  and  Greece) 
did  the  same  in  1877,  and  their  example 
was  shortly  followed  by  Holland,  Norway 

♦The  intrinsic  value  of  the  standard  silver 
dollar  in  July,  1892,  was  88  cents. 


and  Sweden;  while  Russia,  Austria  and 
Japan  signified  their  intention  to  adopt 
a  policy  of  gold  monometallism  at  an 
early  date.  The  practical  question  at 
issue  in  the  United  States,  therefore,  was 
not  whether  the  double  monetary  stand- 
ard might  not  be  practicable  through  an 
international  agreement,  but  whether  one 
nation  alone  could  successfully  maintain 
it,  in  the  face  of  the  use  of  a  single 
standard  by  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world. 
The  serious  and  more  intelligent  leaders 
of  the  silver  men — Democrats,  Repub- 
licans and  Populists,  alike — believed  this 
to  be  possible.  They  caught  eagerly  at 
stray  passages  in  the  writings  of  inter- 
national bimetallists,  and  gave  them 
an  illogical  application.  Some  very  con- 
servative economists  and  statesmen  were, 
in  fact,  theoretically  in  favour  of  bimetal- 
lism as  a  principle — among  them  Mr. 
(afterwards  Lord)  Goschen  and  Mr. 
A.  J.  Balfour  in  Great  Britain ;  and  in  the 
United  States, General  Francis  A.Walker, 
Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Mr.  S.  Dana 
Horton,  and  President  E.  B.  Andrews  of 
Brown  University.*  The  names  of  these 
and  other  authorities  were  dragged  into 
the  argument,  and  made  to  support  as- 
sertions and  deductions  such  as  would 
greatly  have  astonished  the  worthy 
gentlemen  to  whom  they  were  ascribed. 
But  the  great  mass  of  the  "friends  of 
silver"  did  not  know  or  care  anything 
about  the  niceties  of  financial  doctrine. 
They  made  up  their  own  minds  in  a  much 
more  direct  and  simple  way.  To  them, 
"free  silver"  had  a  most  enticing  sound, 
indicative  of  opulence  and  easy  times. 
They  had  a  vague  notion  that  if  tliQ 
amount  of  money  in  the  country  should 
be  increased  "per  capita,"  each  individ- 
ual citizen  would  necessarily  have  more 
of  it  in  his  pockets.  Just  how  he  could 
get  it  other  than  by  working  for  it  pre- 
cisely as  he  had  done  before,  they  did  not 
attempt  to  demonstrate;  but  they  were 
certain  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
would  increase  the  number  of  dollars 
"per  capita"  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  any  objection  to  such  a  measure 
could  come  only  from  cruel  capitalists  in 

*See  Walker,  International  Bimetallism 
(New  York,  1896)  ;  Horton,  The  Silver  Pound 
(London.  1878) ;  and  Andrews,  An  Honest 
Dollar  (Hartford,  1894). 
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the  East,  who  wished  to  hold  the  Western 
farmers  in  the  bonds  of  debt  forever. 
When  assured  that  unlimited  silver 
coinage  would  drive  gold  out  of  circula- 
tion, they  replied  that  they  guessed  that 
silver  was  good  enough  for  them  if  they 
could  only  get  enough  of  it.  When 
told  that  the  United  States  could  not 
single-handed  maintain  a  system  at  va- 
riance with  that  of  the  great  European 
nations,  they  answered  that  this  country 
was  big  enough  to  do  anything  it  pleased 
without  asking  for  leave  or  license  from 
the  monarchies  of  Europe.  Such  were 
the  simple,  primitive  ideas  which  in- 
fluenced the  minds  of  the  silver  men  all 
through  the  West ;  but  most  potent  of  all 
was  the  belief  that  a  vote  for  silver  was  a 
direct  blow  struck  at  the  hated  Eastern 
capitalist  and  creditor. 

The  other  serious  element  in  the  polit- 
ical situation  at  the  time  of  President 
Cleveland's  second  inauguration  was  the 
condition  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 
When  it  had  been  turned  over  to  Mr. 
Harrison's  financial  secretary  four  years 
before,  it  contained  a  net  surplus  of 
$97,000,000.  This  had  now  all  been 
spent,  and  it  was  difficult  even  to  meet 
current  expenses.  Moreover,  the  finan- 
cial legislation  of  past  years  had  begun 
to  inspire  foreign  holders  of  American 
securities  with  increasing  apprehen- 
sion. When  specie  payments  were  re- 
sumed in  1879,  tne  Treasury  had  set 
apart  in  gold,  a  special  fund,  which 
was  not  to  be  less  than  $100,000,000,  for 
the  redemption  of  outstanding  legal 
tender  notes  ("greenbacks").  Of  these 
greenbacks,  there  were  in  circulation 
$346,000,000  in  1892.  There  were  also 
outstanding  $147,000,000  of  "coin  certif- 
icates," which  had  been  issued  in  the 
purchase  of  silver  bullion  under  the  Sher- 
man Act  of  1890.*  These  by  law  were 
redeemable  in  "coin — i.  e.,  in  either  gold 
or  silver,  at  the  option  of  the  Treasurer ; 
but  President  Harrison's  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Windom,  had  very  un- 
wisely ruled  that  the  holder  of  the  notes 
might  exercise  this  option.  In  other 
words,  the  "coin  certificates/'  like  the 
greenbacks,  were  really  payable  in  gold. 
Hence,  there  were  now  outstanding  gov- 

*See  The  Bookman  for  April,  pp.  158,  159; 
July,  p.  480. 


ernment  notes  calling  for  $493,000,000 
of  gold,  while  the  Treasury  had  little  more 
than  one-fifth  of  that  sum  with  which  to 
redeem  them.  Yet  this  was  not  the 
worst ;  for  under  the  Sherman  Act,  which 
still  remained  in  force,  the  Government 
must  buy  each  month  4,500,000  ounces 
of  silver,  and  issue  against  this  bullion 
still  more  paper  money  to  be  redeemed 
in  gold. 

The  perplexities  of  the  situation  with 
which    President    Cleveland     was     con- 
fronted were  therefore  plain  enough  to  be 
seen  by  any  intelligent  observer.     He  was 
pledged  to  reduce  the  tariff  in  the  interest 
of  freer  trade,  and  in  this  he  was  certain 
to  find  himself  in  conflict  with  the  whole 
power  of  consolidated   capital — not   the 
power  of  the  protected  industries  alone, 
but  of  all  the  allied  forces  of  monopoly; 
for  these  well  knew  that  a   radical   re- 
form of  the  tariff  would  be  only  the  first 
step  toward  a  reform  of  other  and  even 
worse  abuses.     It  was  also  plain  that  he 
must  take  measures  to  protect  the  Treas- 
ury and  keep  it  solvent.    But  such  meas- 
ures would  of  necessity  run  counter  to  the 
convictions  of  the  silver  men   of   every 
party,  and  would  convince  the  people  of 
the  West  that  Wall  Street  was  supreme  in 
Washington.    President  Cleveland's  task, 
then,  involved  a  bitter  struggle  with  the 
capitalists  on  the  one  side,  while  it  must 
inevitably  fan  the  flames  of  popular  re- 
sentment on  the  other.  The  stoutest  heart 
might  well  have  shrunk   from   such    an 
undertaking.     To  carry  it  through   suc- 
cessfully demanded  a  high  order  of  politi- 
cal  genius — an  exceptional  gift   for   the 
management  of  men,  a  perfect  union  of 
tact  and  firmness,  and  a  broadly  tolerant 
understanding  of  human  prejudice    and 
passion. 

Mr.  Cleveland  was  not  possessed  of 
this  rare  political  genius,  though  he 
did  have  some  very  fundamental  qual- 
ities of  the  governing  man — a  robust 
intelligence,  a  rigorous  conscience  and 
unlimited  courage.  With  these  qual- 
ities he  had  also  some  of  their  usual  de- 
fects. When  he  understood  a  subject, 
he  was  a  little  intolerant  of  those  who 
failed  to  understand  it,  or  who  understood 
it  in  a  different  way.  When  he  was  con- 
vinced that  he  was  right,  he  had  no 
patience  with  those  whom  he  conceived 
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to  be  in  the  wrong.  Because  he  was  him- 
self absolutely  fearless,  he  scorned  all 
those  who  shrank  from  following  where 
he  led.  He  wished,  in  fact,  not  only  to 
accomplish  his  own  ends,  but  to  accom- 
plish them  in  his  own  way ;  and  coercion 
was  to  him  more  natural  than  conciliation. 
In  fact,  just  as  Strafford's  motto  was 
"Thorough,"  so  Mr.  Cleveland's  motto 
might  have  been  "Downright."  Whatever 
policy  he  might  adopt  was  sure  to  be  a 
heavy-fisted  one,  and  to  be  carried  out,  if 
carried  out  at  all,  with  no  finesse,  but  by 
dint  of  hard  sledge-hammering  blows. 
This  temperament  was  a  fine  one  for  an 
absolute  ruler — for  that  enlightened  des- 
pot whom  Aristotle  held  to  be  the  ideal 
governor  of  men — but  it  was  dangerous 
in  one  who,  in  a  Republic,  was  obliged  to 
carry  out  his  plans  through  the  unforced 
co-operation  of  other  and  no  less  inde- 
pendent men. 

Mr.  Cleveland  in  many  ways  had 
changed  in  the  eight  years  which  had 
elapsed  since  his  first  assumption  of  the 
Presidency.  For  one  thing,  he  had  ceased 
to  be  a  provincial  and  had  risen  to  the 
full  measure  of  the  office  which  he 
held.  In  1885,  those  who  noted  his  ap- 
pearance on  public  occasions  of  great  dig- 
nity, as,  for  instance,  at  the  funeral  cere- 
monies of  General  Grant,  found  in  his 
external  air — his  tilted  hat,  his  "slouchy" 
bearing,  his  stolid  face — something 
that  recalled  the  country  sheriff.  Since 
that  time,  a  wide  acquaintance  with 
men  of  every  type  no  less  than  the  pres- 
sure of  high  responsibility,  had  broadened 
and  elevated  his  whole  cast  of  thought. 
If  he  was  now,  beneath  a  less  ungracious 
exterior,  even  more  self-willed  than 
ever,  more  bent  on  having  his  own  way, 
this  was  only  natural  in  view  of  what 
had  happened  in  the  preceding  years. 
He  had  flouted  all  advice,  he  had  done 
precisely  as  he  pleased,  and  yet  the  nation 
had  set  him  once  more  in  triumph  in  the 
seat  of  highest  honour.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, then,  if  from  the  time  of  his 
second  inauguration,  the  President  dis- 
played what  seemed  to  many  a  certain  ar- 
rogance of  manner  and  of  language,  with 
a  disposition  to  enlarge  the  prerogatives 
of  his  high  office.  The  very  phrasing  of 
his  official  papers — his  proclamations  and 
his  messages  to  Congress — is  noteworthy 


for  a  haughtiness  such  as  would  have  been 
more  appropriate  in  the  rescripts  of  an 
hereditary  monarch.  The  personal  pro- 
noun "I"  occurs  in  these  documents  with 
an  unusual  frequency,  and  such  expres- 
sions as  "I  have  deemed  it  fitting,"  "It  is 
my  purpose,"  "It  affords  me  signal  pleas- 
ure," "I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion," 
and  "I  am  satisfied,"  appear  and  reappear 
so  often  as  to  give  to  the  whole  a 
strongly  personal  colouring.  Very  char- 
acteristic was  an  executive  order  issued 
by  the  President  on  May  8th.  He  had  set 
apart  certain  hours  for  receiving  such 
Senators  and  Representatives  as  desired 
interviews  with  him.  As  is  usu- 
ally the  case,  these  interviews  related 
largely  to  questions  of  patronage.  The 
President  became  so  fretful  in  conse- 
quence, as  to  make  public  his  annoyance 
in  this  remarkable  order,  the  effect  of 
which,  upon  both  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, may  be  easily  conceived.  It 
ran: 

"The  time  which  .  .  .  was  set  apart  for  the 
reception  of  Senators  and  Representatives  has 
been  almost  entirely  spent  in  listening  to  ap- 
plications for  office,  which  have  been  bewil- 
dering in  volume,  perplexing  and  exhausting 
in  their  iteration,  and  impossible  of  remem- 
brance. 

"A  due  regard  for  public  duty  .  .  .  and  an 
observance  of  the  limitations  placed  upon 
human  endurance,  oblige  me  to  decline,  from 
and  after  this  date,  all  personal  interviews 
with  those  seeking  appointments  to  office,  ex- 
cept as  I  on  my  own  motion  may  especially 
invite  them.  .  .  .  Applicants  for  office  will  only 
prejudice  their  prospects  by  repeated  impor- 
tunity and  bv  remaining  in  Washington  to 
await  results." 

Tt  was  a  number  of  incidents  such  as 
this  that  gave  point  to  a  contemporary 
cartoon  entitled  "Cleveland's  Map  of  the 
United  States,"  wherein  the  figure  of  the 
President  \vas4  so  drawn  as  to  coincide 
with  the  outlines  of  the  country,  which 
was  thus  made,  by  implication,  identical 
with  himself.  Under  the  drawing  were 
the  words : 

"My   country,    'tis  of   Me, 
Of  Me  I  sing!" 

One  might  well  have  sympathised  with 
the  President  in  his  annovance  over  the 
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importunities  of  office-seekers,  and  the 
lack  of  consideration  shown  by  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  of  his  own  party. 
But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  was  about 
to  recommend  legislation  of  the  most  con- 
troversial character,  and  that  only  by  the 
good  will  and  co-operation  of  the  majority 
in  Congress  could  it  be  carried  through, 
this  executive  order  was  an  extraordinary 
example  of  political  tactlessness.  Far 
more  important,  however,  was  a  policy 
adopted  by  President  Cleveland  with  re- 
gard to  an  international  question.  By  this, 
at  the  very  outset  of  his  administration, 
he  brought  upon  himself,  both  in  and  out 
of  Congress,  an  avalanche  of  political 
unpopularity  and  personal  dislike. 

At  the  Inauguration  Ball,  in  Mrs. 
Cleveland's  company,  a  dark-skinned, 
graceful  girl  had  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. This  was  the  Princess  Kaiulani,  the 
heiress-apparent  to  the  Hawaiian  throne 
in  direct  succession  to  Queen  Liliuokalani, 
of  whom  she  was  the  niece.  The  Princess 
was  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  She  had 
been  educated  in  England,  and  was  in 
that  country  at  the  time  when  the  Ha- 
waiian monarchy  was  overthrown  and  the 
Queen  deposed.*  On  getting  news  of  this, 
she  had  come  at  once  to  the  United 
States,  accompanied  by  her  guardian,  Mr. 
Theophilus  Davies.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  President  Harrison's  last  important 
act  had  been  the  submission  to  the  Senate 
of  a  treaty  by  which  Hawaii  was  to  be 

•See  The  Bookman  for  June,  pp.  375-379. 


annexed  to  the  United  States.  This 
treaty  had  not  yet  been  ratified  ;  and  it  was 
with  the  purpose  of  opposing  it  that  the 
Princess  Kaiulani  had  hastened  to  Wash- 
ington. Her  advisers  shrewdly  counted 
on  the  chivalrous  disposition  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  toward  women.  They  be- 
lieved that  a  young  and  pretty 
girl  pleading  for  the  restoration  of  her 
rights  would  make  a  strong  appeal  to 
popular  sentiment  throughout  the  land. 
No  sooner  had  Kaiulani  reached  New 
York  than  she  issued  an  "Appeal  to  the 
American  People,"  which  was  published 
in  the  newspapers  on  March  2d.  Whether 
she  wrote  it  herself  or  whether  it  was 
written  for  her,  was  a  question  much 
mooted  at  the  time.  Whoever  wrote  it, 
the  "appeal"  was  sweetly  pretty,  with  a 
touch  of  false  sentiment  about  it  and  a 
schoolgirl  rhetoric  that  did  not  ring  quite 
true ;  so  that  it  wholly  failed  of  its  effect, 
and  was  received  with  smiles  by  nearly 
all  who  read  it.    In  it  the  Princess  wrote : 

"Unbidden  I  stand  upon  your  shores  to-day, 
where  I  thought  so  soon  to  receive  a  royal 
welcome  on  my  way  to  my  own  kingdom.  I 
come  unattended,  except  by  loving  hearts  that 
came  with  me  over  the  wintry  seas.  I  hear 
that  Commissioners  from  my  own  land  have 
been  for  many  days  asking  this  great  nation 
to  take  away  my  little  vineyard.  .  .  . 

"To-day  I,  a  poor,  weak  girl  with  not  one 
of  my  people  near  me.  and  with  all  these 
Hawaiian  statesmen  against  me.  have  strength 
to  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  my  people.  Even 
now  I  can  hear  a  wail  in  my  heart,  and  it  gives 
me  strength  and  courage,  and  I  am  strong — 
strong  in  the  faith  of  God,  strong  in  the 
strength  of  seventy  million  people,  who  in  this 
tree  land  will  hear  my  cry  and  will  refuse  to 
let  their  flag  cover  dishonour  to  mine!" 

Of  Mrs.  Cleveland,  this  island  princess 
made  an  important  convert  to  the  cause 
she  represented.  Mrs.  Cleveland  wel- 
comed her  very  warmly  to  the  White 
House,  and  gave  her  a  most  womanly 
sympathy.  Kaiulani  was,  indeed,  a  very 
charming  girl,  and  she  made  a  most 
favourable  impression  upon  the  President 
and  also  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
whom  she  was  presently  introduced.  Mr. 
Gresham,  during  the  years  when  he  was 
a  Republican,  had  been  a  rival  of  Mr. 
Harrison,  and  this   rivalry  had  in  time 
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deepened  into  a  personal  dislike.  No 
wonder  that  the  Harrison  policy  re- 
garding Hawaii  should  be  viewed  by 
him  with  extreme  disfavour.  Altogether, 
then,  between  the  President's  natural 
caution,  which  led  him  to  move  slowly  in 
an  affair  begun  with  so  much  haste,  and 
Mr.  Gresham's  eagerness  to  undo  the 
work  of  one  whom  he  disliked,  no  one 
felt  surprised  when,  on  March  9th,  a 
message  of  five  lines  was  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate, withdrawing  "for  the  purpose  of  re- 
examination" the  treaty  framed  by  Presi- 
dent Harrison  and  the  Hawaiian  Commis- 
sioners. A  few  days  later,  Mr.  Cleveland 
dispatched  to  Hawaii,  as  a  Special  Com- 
missioner, Mr.  James  H.  Blount  of 
Georgia,  to  investigate  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  change  of  government 
in  the  Islands  had  been  effected. 

Mr.  Blount  was  an  honest,  but  some- 
what cross-grained  politician,  who  had 
been  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ;  yet  one  more  unfamiliar 
with  foreign  affairs  could  not  very  well 
have  been  selected  for  this  delicate  mis- 
sion. He  had  never  been  out  of  the  United 
States  in  his  life;  and  his  knowledge  of 
diplomatic  usage  was  as  limited  as  his 


mastery  of  social  forms.  In  keeping  with 
the  rather  primitive  notions  of  Secretary 
Gresham  in  matters  of  ceremonial,  Mr. 
Blount  proceeded  to  Hawaii,  not  by  a 
regular  mail  steamer  nor  in  a  man-of-war, 
but  on  board  a  little  revenue -cutter,  the 
Richard  Rush.  He  reached  Honolulu  on 
March  29th.  President  Dole  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment had  heard  that  a  Commission,  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  the  judiciary, 
the  army  and  the  navy,  had  been  sent  to 
them;  and  suitable  preparations  were 
made  to  receive  such  a  Commission  with 
due  dignity.  An  eye-witness  has  given  a 
graphic  account  of  what  actually  hap- 
pened. All  the  vessels  in  the  harbour 
displayed  the  American  flag,  and  the 
American  colours  were  wreathed  about 
the  pillars  and  columns  of  the  city  houses. 
At  the  pier  a  great  multitude  had  as- 
sembled, strewing  the  passage-way  with 
roses.  As  the  Rush  hove  in  sight,  a 
Japanese  cruiser,  the  Naniwa,  fired  a 
thunderous  salute,  to  which  the  little  Rush 
responded — "like  the  'yap'  of  a  terrier 
echoing  the  deep  baying  of  a  stag- 
hound." 

"And  then — then  came  an  anti-climax  that 
very  closely  approached  the  ridiculous.  In- 
stead of  the  dignified,  affable  and  courteous 
body  of  officials  that  had  been  expected,  there 
stepped  ashore  a  commonplace  and  rather 
sullen-looking  man  of  sixty,  clad  in  ill-fitting 
clothes  of  blue  homespun,  and  a  Panama  hat. 
Public  expectation  had  been  roused  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  the  revulsion  of  feeling  was 
instantaneous  and  painful."* 

Mr.  Blount  delivered  to  President  Dole 
a  letter  from  President  Cleveland  begin- 
ning: 

"Great  and  Good  Friend:  I  have  made 
choice  of  James  H.  Blount,  one  of  our  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  as  my  Special  Commis- 
sioner to  visit  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  make 
report  to  me  concerning  the  present  status  of 
affairs  in  that  country.  .  .  .  His  authority  is 
paramount." 

Mr.  Blount  also  brought  with  him  other 
letters  from  the  American  President.  One 
of  them,  addressed  to  Minister  Stevens, 
practically     suspended     that    gentleman 

*Krout,  Hawaii  and  a  Revolution,  p.  145 
(New  York,  1898). 
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from  the  exercise  of  his  diplomatic  func- 
tions and  made  him  subordinate  to  Mr. 
Blount.  A  second  letter  directed  Rear- 
Admiral  Skerrett,  in  command  of  the 
Pacific  Squadron,  to  consult  freely  with 
Mr.  Blount  and  "obey  any  instructions 
you  may  receive  from  him  regarding  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  the  Islands  by  the 
force  under  your  command." 

Armed  with  these  remarkable  creden- 
tials, Mr.  Blount  began  in  his  own  way  to 
investigate  the  events  of  the  preceding 
February.  On  the  day  after  his  arrival, 
he  ordered  the  American  flag  to  be 
lowered  from  the  Government  build- 
ing in  Honolulu,  and  the  force  of 
marines  which  had  been  stationed  there 
to  break  camp  and  return  to  their  ship,- 
the  Boston.  This  was  done,  and  the  Pro- 
visional Government  at  once  raised  its 
own  flag  and  stationed  troops  of  its  own 
with  a  battery  of  rapid-fire  guns  to  quell 
any  attempt  to  restore  the  Queen.* 

When  the  news  of  these  events  reached 
the  United  States,  a  great  deal  of  very 
bitter  feeling  was  excited.  The  Ameri- 
can people  were  not  strongly  in  favour 
of  annexing  Hawaii.  Apart  from  a  few 
speculators  in  sugar,  there  was  no  great 
interest  in  the  matter.  A  desire  for  for- 
eign territory  had  not  yet  stirred  the 
popular  imagination.  Had  Mr.  Cleve- 
land simply  put  the  treaty  in  the  stove 
and  kept  his  hands  off  Hawaii  altogether, 
the  whole  affair  would  have  been  speed- 
ily forgotten.  But  when  the  powers 
which  he  had  given  to  Mr.  Blount  were 
fully  known,  they  were  very  generally 
disapproved,  alike  by  Democrats  and  by 
Republicans.  The  President  had,  appar- 
ently, delegated  the  whole  power  of  his 
great  office  to  an  individual  "Commis- 
sioner"— a  nondescript  functionary  un- 
known to  the  Constitution — who  had  bv  a 
stroke  of  the  Presidential  pen  been  put 
over  the  head  of  a  regularly  appointed 
Minister,  and  invested  with  absolute 
command  of  an  important  naval  force. 
There  was.  in  truth,  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Cleveland  had  exceeded  his  constitutional 
rights,  and  that  Mr.  Blount's  "para- 
mount v"  was  unlawful.  Before  long,  a 
still  more  intense  feeling  was  aroused  by 
the  report  that  the  President  intended  to 
restore  Queen  Liliuokalani  to  her  throne. 

♦April  i,  1893. 


The  report  proved   to  be  true.      Mr. 
Blount's  reports  and  a  study  of  the  dis- 
patches of  Mr.   Stevens  convinced   Mr. 
Cleveland  that  the  Hawaiian  monarchy 
had  been  subverted  by  the  active  aid  of 
Minister  Stevens,  and  through  "the  in- 
timidation   caused    by    the    presence    of 
an    armed    naval    force    of    the    United 
States."*      Having   assured    himself    of 
this,  the  President  felt  it  his  duty,  as  he 
expressed  it,  "to  undo  the  wrong   .    .     . 
and  to  restore  the  status  existing  at  the 
time  of  our  forcible  intervention." f      It 
was    here    that    the    President    made    a 
second  blunder,  and,  as  it  proved,  a  most 
humiliating  one  for  him.     He  forgot,  in 
the  first  place,  the  wise  tradition  that  in 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
there  should  be  no  break,  and  that   in 
essentials  a  change  of  the  party  in  power 
should  cause  no  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the     State     Department     toward     other 
countries. J    There  was  another  and  more 
practical  consideration.    Whether  or  not 
the  Provisional   Government  of  Hawaii 
could    have    held    its    own    against    the 
Queen's  forces  in  the  preceding  January 
without  the  presence  of  the  American 
marines,  there  was  no  doubt  that  it  was 
now  quite  able  to  sustain  itself.     It  had 
an  efficient  force  of  some  1200  troops —  . 
nearly  all  Americans  and  Englishmen — it 
was  supplied  with  artillery,  and  it  enjoyed 
the  support  of  the  responsible  residents 
of  Hawaii.    Hence,  to  restore  the  Queen 
would   require   something   more   than    a 
curt   request   from   President   Cleveland. 

But  with  his  innate  obstinacy,  the 
President  resolved  to  make  the  attempt, 
and  the  unpopularity  of  such  a  course 
only  strengthened  his  resolve.  Recalling 
Mr.  Blount,  whose  churlish  manners  had 
made  him  thoroughly  disliked,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land appointed  as  Minister  to  Hawaii, 
Mr.  Albert  S.  Willis,  of  Kentucky,  a 
gentleman  of  intelligence  and  judgment. 
Mr.  Willis,  however,  was  specifically  in- 
structed to  bring  about  the  restoration  of 
the  Queen ;  and  a  naval  force  was  sta- 
tioned at  Honolulu  to  give  point  to  his 

*Sec  President  Cleveland's  message  of  De- 
cember 4,   1893. 

Vbid. 

JThis  principle  had  been  especially  upheld 
by  Webster  while  Secretary  of  State.  See 
Curtis.  Life  of  Daniel  Webster,  ii.,  p.  534  (New 
York,   1870). 
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instructions.  On  his  arrival,  the  new 
Minister  sent  to  President  Dole  a  formal 
request  that  he  "relinquish  to  the  Queen 
her  constitutional  authority."  President 
Dole  replied  by  a  courteous  but  firm  re- 
fusal. Here  was  an  impasse  which  could 
be  broken  through  by  nothing  short  of 
armed  force.  Would  the  guns  of  Ameri- 
can ships  of  war  be  turned  upon  men  of 
American  blood  in  order  to  re-enthrone 
a  Polynesian  queen  who  had  broken  her 
coronation  oath  and  sought  to  govern 
irresponsibly?  Mr.  Willis  hesitated;  yet 
he  might,  under  his  instructions,  have 
taken  even  this  last  step,  had  not  the  un- 
expected obstinacy  of  the  Queen  herself 
deterred  him.  She  was  asked  whether, 
if  replaced  upon  the  throne,  she  would 
agree  not  to  punish  those  who  had  de- 
posed her.*  This  question  she  met  with 
an  indignant  negative.  Not  punish  them  ? 
Most  assuredly  she  would  punish  them! 
The  leaders — Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Thurston 
and  their  associates — must  be  executed  at 
once.  She  would  have  their  heads,  and 
their  families  must  be  banished.  Here 
spoke  not  merely  the  Queen,  who  felt  her- 
self in  all  respects  a  sovereign  and  who 
had  been  deprived  of  power  and  publicly 
humiliated.  Something  of  the  implac- 
able hatred  of  an  insulted  woman  found 
voice  in  the  sharp  answer  which  she  made 
to  Mr.  Willis.  For  the  annexationists  in 
the  zeal  of  their  self- justification  had 
not  been  satisfied  merely  to  attack  the 
public  acts  of  Liliuokalani.  They  had  tried 
to  smirch  her  private  life  as  well ;  and 
Mr.  Stevens  in  his  dispatches  to  the  State 
Department  had  repeated  the  gossip  of 
the  foreign  clubs  in  Honolulu,  and  had 
declared  the  Queen  to  be  unchaste.  Hence, 
the  indignation  with  which  Liliuokalani 
refused  to  promise  any  amnesty.  She 
would  be  queen  without  conditions,  or  she 
would  not  be  queen  at  all.  One  may  well 
admire  her  high  spirit  and  her  womanly 
indignation ;  but  her  persistence  made 
further  effort  on  her  behalf  impossible. 
Mr.  Willis  sent  his  report  to  President 
Cleveland,  who  afterwards  asked  Con- 
gress to  take  action.  Congress,  however, 
like  the  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people,  was  most  antagonistic  to  what 
the  President  had  done  in  the  Hawaiian 

♦President  Cleveland  had  himself  made  this 
condition. 


affair.  Therefore  it  took  no  action  at 
all;  and  in  due  time  the  Republic  of 
Hawaii  had  to  be  formally  acknowledged. 
Mr.  Cleveland's  interference  had  not  only 
failed  to  restore  the  Queen,  but  his  with- 
drawal of  the  annexation  treaty  had  de- 
prived her,  and  also  the  pretty  young  Prin- 
cess Kaiulani,  of  the  liberal  income  which 
that  instrument  had  guaranteed  them. 
Furthermore,  the  President,  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  administration,  had  incurred 
a  vast  amount  of  odium,  just  when  he 
most  needed  the  harmonious  support  of 
all  who  had  ever  been  his  friends. 

Already  a  serious  crisis  had  arisen. 
The  condition  of  the  Treasury,  to  which 
allusion  has  been  already  made,  soon 
began  to  affect  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country.  Foreign  investors  were 
steadily  selling  American  securities,  caus- 
ing a  general  decline  in  prices.  This 
movement  had  begun  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  Harrison  administration,  but 
it  was  now  perceptibly  accelerated.  Al- 
though the  business  of  the  country  was 
good,  although  the  crops  were  bountiful 
and  the  general  industries  not  idle,  there 
existed,  nevertheless,  something  like  a 
vague  premonition  of  disaster,  a  pervasive 
distrust  to  which  no  name  was  given. 
The  most  obvious  reason  for  this  feeling 
seemed  to  be  a  certain  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  Government  could  continue 
to  meet  its  obligations  in  paying  gold 
upon  demand  for  all  its  notes — forced  as 
it  was  by  the  Sherman  Law  to  purchase 
a  huge  amount  of  silver  bullion  every 
month.  Most  Republicans  insisted  that 
the  lack  of  confidence  arose  from  a  dread 
of  the  tariff  changes  to  which  the  party 
now  in  power  was  pledged.  But  whatever 
the  cause,  commercial  and  financial  activ- 
ity languished.  "The  country  exhibits 
all  the  symptoms  of  a  patient  suffering 
from  low  fever,"  said  a  writer  in  the 
Nation;  and  this  very  well  describes  the 
situation  up  to  the  end  of  June. 

On  the  26th  of  that  month,  however, 
this  "low  fever"  assumed  the  form  of  a 
delirium.  The  Government  of  India  sus- 
pended the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  its 
mints.  That  such  a  measure  was  certain 
to  he  taken  had  been  well  known  to 
students  of  finance ;  yet  the  announce- 
ment at  once  precipitated  a  panic, 
the  like  of  which  had  not  vet  been  seen  in 
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the  United  States.  The  value  of  the 
silver  dollar,  which  had  long  been  fall- 
ing, dropped  from  67  cents  to  less 
than  60  cents.  Individuals  all  over  the 
country  began  drawing  gold  and  hoard- 
ing it,  having  lost  their  confidence  in 
government  notes.  Banks  called  in  their 
loans  and  refused  new  discounts.  In 
this  the  lead  was  taken  by  those  Canadian 
banking-houses  which  were  accustomed 
to  lend  money  to  American  customers  in 
the  Northwestern  cities,  such  as  Milwau- 
kee, Detroit,  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 
Business,  therefore,  came  almost  to  a 
standstill;  and  before  long  the  weaker 
banks  headed  the  long  list  of  failures  and 
suspensions  which  occupied  whole  col- 
umns in  the  daily  press.  A  "chain"  of 
shaky  banks,  nearly  fifty  in  number,  or- 
ganised by  one  Zimri  Dwiggins  in  the 
West,  came  down  in  a  single  crash.  The 
gold  reserve  in  the  Treasury  for  the  first 
time  fell  below  the  traditional  minimum 
and  sank  to  only  $97,000,000.  Many 
prophesied  that  the  country  would  be 
forced  to  a  silver  basis. 

Four  days  after  the  demonetisation  of 
silver  in  India,  President  Cleveland  issued 
a  proclamation*  summoning  an  extra  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  meet  on  August  7th. 
In  the  proclamation  he  spoke  of  the  dis- 
tressing condition  of  the  country  as 
"largely  the  result  of  a  financial  policy 
which  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment finds  embodied  in  unwise  laws 
— laws  which  must  be  executed  until  re- 
pealed by  Congress/'  This  meant,  of 
course,  that  the  President  intended  to 
press  for  the  repeal  of  the  purchasing 
clause  of  the  Sherman  Act.  The  proc- 
lamation had  but  slight  effect  in  calming 
public  anxiety.  It  was  known  that  the 
number  of  silver  men  in  both  houses  of 
Congress  was  a  very  large  one ;  and  many 
persons  doubted  whether  these  would  con- 
sent to  the  repeal  of  a  measure  so  likely 
to  bring  about  just  what  they  earnestly 
desired.  Hence,  all  through  July  the 
failures  still  continued,  mines  were  closed 
and  labourers  were  discharged.  On  Au- 
gust 1st — six  days  before  Congress  met — 
the  savings  banks  put  in  force  the  clause 
which  requires  sixty  days'  notice  from 
depositors  desiring  to  draw  money.  The 
effect  of  this  was  to  create  what  came  to 
be  known  as  a  "currency  famine."   Until 

♦June  30,  1893. 


then  the  general  public  had  feared  lest 
gold  should  not  be  paid  upon  demand; 
but  now  the  belief  spread  rapidly  that  no 
money  of  any  kind  would  long  remain  in 
circulation.  Hence,  whereas  men  had  pre- 
viously hoarded  gold,  there  now  began  a 
wild  rush  to  hoard  silver,  paper  monej — 
in  fact,  any  kind  of  circulating  medium. 

Of  course,  this  movement,  if  not 
checked,  would  have  led  to  a  panic  so 
tremendous  as  to  cause  a  universal 
crash ;  and  hence  in  New  York,  the  banks 
that  were  members  of  the  Clearing  House 
resorted  to  a  strong  and  quite  unprece- 
dented measure.  They  declined  in  gen- 
eral to  cash  cheques  drawn  by  their  de- 
positors, except  for  very  small  amounts. 
Depositors  were  told  that  they  had  usu- 
ally made  their  deposits  in  the  form  of 
cheques,  and  that  for  the  present,  there- 
fore, they  must  themselves  use  the  same 
medium  of  exchange.  In  other  words, 
instead  of  drawing  money,  they  received 
certified  cheques  payable  through  the 
Clearing  House.  If  a  depositor  insisted 
upon  receiving  cash,  he  obtained  it,  but  he 
was  informed  that  he  must  at  once  with- 
draw his  account.  Large  employers  of 
labour  were  provided  with  the  money  nec- 
essary for  them  in  making  up  their  pay- 
rolls; and  in  other  cases,  where  good 
reasons  could  be  shown  for  drawing  cash, 
it  was  paid  out.  But  otherwise  cheques 
were  not  directly  honoured.  To  sustain 
the  weaker  banks,  the  Clearing  House  is- 
sued loan  certificates. 

This  plan  was  adopted  on  August  3d; 
and  on  the  following  day,  currency   of 
every  kind  was  at  a  premium    ranging 
from  1  to  2  per  cent.  The  money-brokers, 
who  had  anticipated  some  such  action  on 
the  part  of  the  banks,  had  for  several  days 
been  quietly  accumulating  a  stock  of  cash  ; 
and  they  now  proceeded  to  cash   certi- 
fied cheques  at  the  discount  mentioned. 
An  enormous  business  of  this  sort  was 
done.    A  well-known  brokerage  firm  near 
the  head  of  Wall  Street  bought  currency 
at   a   premium   of   £   of   one   per    cent., 
and  sold  it  at  a  premium  of  3  per  cent. 
Great    bundles    of    paper    money    were 
stacked  up  behind  its  counters,  and  all 
day  long  the  exchange  went  on.     In  no 
other  way  could  cheques  be  converted  into 
money.    Even  those  drawn  by  the  Assist- 
ant Treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  the 
Sub-Treasury  in  New  York  in  payment 
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of  pensions  were  not  accepted  at  their 
face  value.  On  August  8th,  the  premium 
on  currency  rose  to  3  per  cent. ;  while  for 
the  first  time  since  January  1,  1879,  the 
banks  themselves  paid  a  premium  for 
gold.  By  August  nth  the  currency 
famine  was  at  its  height,  and  it  was  esti- 
mated that  at  least  $1,000,000  in  cash  was 
paid  out  daily  by  the  money-brokers  to 
holders  of  certified  cheques.  The  country 
was  swept  from  one  end  to  the  other  for 
coin  and  notes;  and  even  from  Canada 
there  was  sent  a  consignment  of  nearly  a 
million  dollars  in  small  bills  and  fractional 
silver.  Oddly  enough,  silver  was  now 
taken  as  readily  as  gold,  and  paper  money 
was  preferred  to  either.  On  August  5th, 
a  firm  of  money  brokers  advertised  for 
silver  dollars,  offering  a  premium  of 
$7.50  per  thousand.*  Many  persons 
bought  and  hoarded  Bank  of  England 
notes  or  French  and  German  gold. 

The  special  session  of  Congress  opened 
on  August  7th  in  the  midst  of  these  un- 
usual occurrences.  For  the  first  time 
since  1853,  when  Pierce  was  President, 
the  Democratic  party  was  in  control  of 
the  three  branches  of  the  Government — 
Presidency,  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Under  President  Hayes,  both 
Senate  and  House  had  been  Democratic 
for  a  short  time ;  during  Mr.  Cleveland's 
first  administration  his  party  had  the 
Presidency  and  the  House;  but  now  it 
was  in  complete  possession,  and  was 
therefore  undividedly  responsible.  In 
the  House,  the  Democrats  had  219  mem- 
bers, the  Republicans  124,  and  the  Popu- 
lists I2.f  In  the  Senate,  there  were  44 
Democrats,  36  Republicans,  5  Populists 
and  three  vacancies.  The  weakness  of 
the  Democrats  lay  in  the  slenderness  of 
their  majority  in  the  Senate,  and  in  the 
fact  that  on  financial  questions  there  ex- 
isted a  great  divergence  of  opinion  among 
them  in  both  houses. 

The  President's  message  was  sent  in 
on  August  8th.  It  was  a  clear,  concise 
and  convincing  statement  of  what  he 
held  to  be  the  cause  of  "an  alarming 
and  extraordinary  business  situation." 
This  cause  was  to  him,  primarily,  the 
purchase  provision  of  the  Sherman  Act 

♦See  the  New  York  Herald  and  Times  of 
that  date. 

tOne  seat  was  vacant  at  this  session. 


of  July  14,  1890.  Between  July,  1890, 
and  July,  1893,  he  said,  the  gold  coin  and 
gold  bullion  in  the  Treasury  had  de- 
creased more  than  $132,000,000,  while 
during  the  same  period  the  silver  coin 
and  silver  bullion  had  increased  more 
than  $147,000,000. 

"Unless  Government  bonds  are  to  be  con- 
stantly issued  and  sold  to  replenish  our  ex- 
hausted gold,  only  to  be  again  exhausted,  .  .  . 
the  operation  of  the  silver  purchase  law  now 
in  force  leads  in  the  direction  of  the  entire 
substitution  of  silver  for  the  gold  in  the 
Treasury,  and  this  must  be  followed  by  the 
payment  of  all  Government  obligations  in  de- 
preciated silver.  At  this  stage  gold  and  silver 
must  part  company.  .  .  .  Given  over  to  the 
exclusive  use  of  a  currency  greatly  depreciated 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  commercial 
world,  we  could  no  longer  claim  a  place  among 
nations  of  the  first  class." 

The  President  therefore  recommended 
the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  West  Virginia,  who 
soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  admin- 
istration's spokesman  in  the  House,  in- 
troduced a  bill  carrying  out  this  recom- 
mendation, and  the  debate  upon  it  began 
on  August  nth.  At  once  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  question  was  not  to  be  de- 
cided by  a  mere  party  vote.  Other  lines 
of  cleavage  rapidly  developed.  A  large 
section  of  the  Democratic  representatives 
were  opposed  to  repeal,  unless  in  place  of 
the  Sherman  Act  there  should  be  substi- 
tuted a  still  more  radical  measure  in- 
tended to  "do  something  for  silver."  A 
majority  of  the  Republicans  stood  with 
the  President.  Consistency,  in  fact,  if 
nothing  else,  would  have  made  this  nec- 
cessarv;  for  Mr.  Wilson's  repealing  bill 
was  almost  identical  in  language  with  a 
like  bill  offered  in  the  preceding  Congress 
by  Mr.  Sherman  himself.*  But  there 
were  also  a  good  many  "silver  Republi- 
cans" ;  and  these,  combined  with  the  silver 
men  among  the  Democrats,  and  the  en- 
tire body  of  Populists,  made  a  formidable 
opposition.  This  fact  explains  why  the 
special  session  of  Congress  and  the 
President's  message  did  nothing  immedi- 
atelv  to  relieve  the  financial  situation.  It 
was  on  the  day  when  the  debate  began 

♦In  the  Senate,  July  14,  1892.  (Senate  bill 
3423) 
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that  the  premium  on  currency  reached 
its  highest  figure. 

The  debate  was  very  interesting.     Mr. 
Wilson's     argument      for     repeal     was 
weighty,  and  represented  the  position  of 
conservative  expositors  of  finance.      Mr. 
Reed  of   Maine,  the  Republican  leader, 
spoke  at  some  length,  and  in  a  blandly 
philosophic  tone.  He  mentioned  the  exist- 
ing business  depression,  and  seemed  to 
give  in   his  adhesion   to  the  periodicity 
theory  of  panics.     Great  panics,  he  re- 
marked, seem  to  occur  at  long  intervals, 
but    with    a   sort   of   cosmic    regularity. 
Who  shall  say  just  why  they  come?    And 
then  between  them  there  are  minor  panics 
— curious,  interesting  phenomena  of  the 
business    world.       Nothing    could    have 
been  more  beautifullv  detached  than  Mr. 
Reed's  whole  tone  and  manner,  though 
as  he  neared  the  end,  he  made  it  clear 
that    to    his    mind    the    advent    of    the 
Democratic    party    to    power    had,     in 
this  particular  instance,  afforded  a  very 
reasonable     explanation     of     the     gen- 
esis of  panic.     Mr.  Grosvenor  of  Ohio 
had  no  philosophic  doubts.     In  a  burst 
of    declamatory    eloquence,    he    charged 
the  collapse  of  prosperity  to  a  dread  of 
Democratic    domination    and    the    mem- 
ace  of  free  trade.     He  drew  a  picture  of 
the  country  after  the  election  in  Novem- 
ber. 

''One  by  one  tbc  furnaces  went  out.     One  by 
one  the  mines  closed   up.     One  after  another 
the   factories   shortened   their   time.     Why  did 
they  do  thi>?     Was  it  a  mere  senseless  stam- 
pede?   Was  it  a  Wall  Street  panic?     Was  it  an 
unintelligent  curtailment  of  the  business  of  the 
country?    I  say  not.    Where  is  there  an  intelli- 
gent man   to-day.   if   he   were  a   manufacturer, 
with    the    threat    of    the    Democratic    party    in 
power — the  menace  of  it>  pos>t*ssion.  the  threat 
of  its  mere  existence  under  that  platform — and 
confiding  as   human   nature   does  in   the  belief 
that  a  great  political  party  will  do  as  it  says — 
a   violent   assumption.    I   admit,   in   the  present 
instance — what  one  of  you  at  the  head   of  an 
industrial  institution  would  carry  on  your  bu<i- 
nessr 

The  allied  silver  men  were  led  by  Mr. 
Bland  of  Missouri,  who  had  grown  grey 
in  the  advocacy  of  a  freer  use  of  the  white 
metal.    He  was  the  author  of  the  Bland- 


Allison  Act  of  1878,*  and  his  activity  in 
behalf  of  silver  had  never  ceased.  In  the 
debate  now  in  progress,  he  had  answered 
Mr.  Wilson  on  August  12th.  His  argxi- 
ments  were  those  which  had  been  used  for 
years;  and  while  they  were  listened  to 
with  respect,  they  were  neither  new  in 
substance,  nor  especially  forcible  in  the 
form  of  their  presentation.  Four  days 
later  (August  16th)  the  discussion  was 
enlivened  by  the  participation  in  it  of  a 
remarkable  figure  who  now  for  the  first 
time  drew  upon  himself  the  attention  of 
men  of  every  party  throughout  the 
United  States.  This  was  Mr.  William 
Jennings  Bryan  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Bryan  at  this  time  was  a   young 
man  of  thirty-three,  the  son  of  an  eminent 
lawyer  and  judge,  whose  profession   he 
had  followed.     In  1890,  he  had  accepted 
a   Democratic   nomination   to    Congress, 
when  no  other  Democrat  was  willing-  to 
stand,  as  the  contest  was  considered  hope- 
less.     Without    financial    aid    from    the 
State  Committee  of  his  party,  Mr.  Bryan 
had   made  a   spirited  canvass,    and    had 
astounded  every  one  by  converting  a  Re- 
publican majority  of  3000  into  a  Demo- 
cratic majority  of  7000.     In  1892  he  had 
been  re-elected,  and  he  now  appeared  as 
the  ablest  of  Mr.  Bland's  lieutenants  in 
opposition  to  unconditional  repeal. 

The  time  allotted  to  each  speaker  had 
by  agreement  been  limited  to  an   hour; 
but  when  Mr.  Bryan's  period  expired,  he 
had  so  engaged  the  attention  of  the  House 
that  by  unanimous  consent,  his  time  was 
indefinitely  extended,  and   he  continued 
speaking  for  nearly  two  hours  longer,  to 
the  admiration  of  all  who  heard  him.  This 
admiration  was,  no  doubt,  partly  given  to 
Mr.  Bryan's  command  of  the  arts  of  the 
orator — to    his    attractive    presence,    his 
pleasing    manner    of    delivery,    and    his 
clear,  vibrant  and  beautifully  modulated 
voice — yet.     making    all    allowance     for 
these  adventitious  aids,  the  speech  which 
he    then     delivered     still     remains     pei- 
haps  the  most  forcefully  persuasive  state- 
ment of  the  argument  for  silver  that  has 
ever  been  presented  before  a  deliberative 
bod  v.     Tts  rhetoric  never  obtruded  itself 
in  the  form  of  garish  tropes  or  adjectival 
excess.     It  was  the  subtler  and  more  ef- 
fective   rhetoric   which    gives   to   undis- 

*Sce  The  Bookman  for  February,  p.  533. 
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putcd  facts  the  exact  colouring  which 
the  artist  in  words  desires  to  apply,  and 
which  insensibly  leads  the  listener  to  ac- 
cept the  facts,  and  the  deductions  from 
those  facts,  as  of  precisely  equal  value. 

Mr.  Bryan's  effort  won  him  the  sin- 
cere applause  of  party  friends  and  foes 
alike;  but  it  could  not  prevail  to  defeat 
the  administration's  measure.  The  power 
of  a  new  President  is  very  great,  and  per- 
haps the  power  of  a  new  Speaker  is  even 
greater.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Crisp  of  Geor- 
gia, who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Reed,  and 
now  occupied  the  Speaker's  chair, 
was,  or  had  been,  an  advocate  of  free 
silver  coinage ;  but  he  accepted  the 
policy  of  the  President,  and  did  what  was 
possible  to  press  the  bill  for  repeal  to  a 
final  vote.  This  was  taken  on  August 
28th,  when  Mr.  Wilson's  measure  passed 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  239  to  108.  Here 
was  apparently  a  triumph  for  the  Presi- 
dent ;  yet  the  triumph  was  not  unalloyed. 
During  the  contest  a  proposal  had  been 
made  to  re-enact  the  old  Bland-Allison 
Law  of  1878,  and  this  proposal  had  been 
lost  by  a  vote  in  which  the  majority  of 
Democratic  representatives  had  opposed 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  so  that  it 
was  sustained  only  by  the  aid  of  the  Re- 
publicans. 

The  repealing  bill  now  went  to  the  Sen- 
ate, where  it  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Yoorhees  of  Indiana  with  an  amendment 
which  declared  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  use  both  gold  and  silver 
as  standard  money  and  to  coin  both  gold 
and  silver  into  money  of  equal  intrinsic 
and  exchangeable  value,  such  equality  to 
be  secured  through  international  agree- 
ment. The  object  of  this  amendment  was 
to  win  the  votes  of  those  who,  like  Sen- 
ator Lodge,  were  theoretical  bimetallists, 
and  also  to  make  it  clear  that  the  use  of 
silver  was  not  to  be  discontinued.  But  in 
the  Senate,  the  passage  of  the  bill  was 
stubbornly  resisted:  and  both  the  Popu- 
lists and  the  silver  advocates  of  the 
older  parties  threatened  to  "talk  the  bill 
to  death."  As  the  Senate  rules  provided 
for  no  restriction  of  debate,  and  as  each 
Senator  might  talk  as  often  and  as  long 
as  he  desired,  this  threat  was  a  most  seri- 
ous one.  Prodigious  feats  of  oratory 
were  performed  by  the  recalcitrant  Sen- 
ators.   Mr.  Allen  of  Nebraska  made  what 


was  doubtless  the  longest  speech  in  the 
history  of  legislative  bodies,  by  talking  for 
fourteen  hours  without  interruption,  rest- 
ing himself  by  sending  volumes  of  his- 
tory or  statistics  or  poetry  to  be  read  from 
the  desk  as  part  of  his  address.  Other 
Senators,  especially  the  Republicans, 
took  a  humorous  view  of  the  whole  situ- 
ation. Senator  Hale  and  Senator  Chand- 
ler told  fish  stories  and  exchanged  jokes. 
Other  Senators  discoursed  upon  current 
topics  having  not  the  slightest  rele- 
vance to  the  order  of  the  day.  In 
fact,  the  proceedings  degenerated  into  an 
undignified  and  most  discreditable  farce. 

On  September  25th,  several  influential 
Senators,  who  represented  the  adminis- 
tration, went  privately  to  Vice-President 
Stevenson,  who  presided  over  the  Sen- 
ate, and  urged  him  to  break  the  deadlock. 
By  refusing  to  recognise  those  Senators 
who  should  thereafter  rise  to  speak  for 
purposes  of  pure  obstruction,  the  debate 
might  be  brought  to  a  close.  Such  a 
course  would  be  contrary  to  all  American 
precedent ;  it  would  be  almost  revolution- 
ary. Yet  it  was  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  common  sense  that  a  minority 
should  not  be  allowed  permanently  to 
prevent  a  majority  from  enacting  legis- 
lation, least  of  all  in  so  serious  a  crisis 
and  when  every  day's  delay  was  so  ruin- 
ous to  the  business  of  the  country.  There 
was  recent  English  precedent  for  such 
action  as  they  asked.  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Peel,  after  an 
almost  interminable  period  of  obstruction 
on  the  part  of  the  Irish  members,  had  re- 
fused to  entertain  dilatory  motions,  and 
had  proceeded  to  put  the  question  to  the 
House. 

But  Mr.  Stevenson  lacked  the  courage 
to  carry  out  a  coup  like  this.  He  had 
sat  there  day  after  day,  quite  help- 
less in  his  chair,  often  unable  to  preserve 
more  than  a  mere  semblance  of  order  and 
decorum.  His  was  not  the  audacitv  and 
the  dominant  vigour  of  a  Reed.  It  may  be, 
tooMthat  his  secret  sympathies  were  with 
the  silver  men,  as  his  subsequent  political 
career  would  seem  to  show.  At  any  rate, 
he  would  not  accept  the  suggestion  made 
to  him,  nor  would  he  even  agree  to  re- 
quire Senators  to  speak  to  the  question 
before  them.  He  would  do  nothing  what- 
ever ;  and  so  the  administration  Senators 
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carried  word  to  the  President  that  the  af- 
fair seemed  hopeless. 

But  the  President  knew  well  enough 
that,  in  the  last  resort,  he  could  force  the 
repeal  bill  through  the  Senate.  Every 
President  has  influences  at  his  command 
which,  if  he  is  willing  to  use  them, 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  impose 
his  will  upon  a  congressional  major- 
ity of  his  own  party,  and  sometimes  even 
upon  a  majority  of  the  opposition.  When 
Andrew  Johnson  was  at  the  very  ebb  of 
his  popularity  as  President,  when  House 
and  Senate  were  overriding  his  vetoes, 
and  treating  his  recommendations  with 
contempt,  he  said  to  a  personal  friend: 
"Even  now  if  I  really  wish  any- 
thing very  much  indeed,  I  can  get  it 
done."  Mr.  Cleveland  was  still  new  in 
office  and  the  vast  patronage  at  his  dis- 
posal was  still  practically  untouched. 
He  had  rebuffed,  by  his  order  of  May  8th, 
those  Senators  who  had  importuned  him 
on  behalf  of  their  constituents  and  friends. 
Now,  he  had  only  to  show  himself  a  little 
more  complaisant,  to  listen  a  little 
more  patiently,  to  say  "yes"  instead  of 
"no" — and  the  thing  would  be  done.  It 
would  be  merely  a  reversion  to  the  in- 
variable practice  of  his  predecessors  from 
Lincoln  down  to  Harrison ;  yet  to  one  of 
Mr.  Cleveland's  temperament,  and  in  view 
of  the  higher  tone  of  public  opinion, 
such  a  course  could  be  justified  only  by 
the  existence  of  a  supreme  emergency. 
Such  an  emergency  was  undeniably  at 
hand.  The  Government  was  threatened 
by  the  necessity  of  a  practical  repudiation 
of  its  debts,  by  the  impairment  of  its 
credit,  and  the  loss  of  its  financial  honour. 
Yet  still  the  President  held  his  hand. 

The  majority  at  last  tried  to  wear  out 
the  minority  by  a  plan  to  prevent  adjourn- 
ment until  a  vote  upon  the  bill  should 
have  been  taken.  One  session  lasted  con- 
tinuously for  three  whole  days  and 
nights,*  during  which  time  haggard  and 
blear-eyed  men  talked  and  talked  while 

♦October   nth- 13th. 


others  slept  with  their  heads  upon  their 
desks.  But  this  physical  test  proved  as 
exhausting  to  one  side  as  the  other ;  and 
the  plan  was  given  up.  The  Senate  had 
been  considering  the  bill  for  two  long 
months,  and  the  end  appeared  no  nearer 
than  it  had  in  August.  Then  at  last  the 
President  very  quietly  made  a  move — so 
quietly  that  few  perceived  it.  But  on  Oc- 
tober 29th,  one  of  his  supporters  in  the 
Senate  came  to  him  to  express  discour- 
agement. There  was  really  no  chance  at 
all  of  anything  being  done.  The  silver 
men  would  never  yield. 

"Why,  Mr.  President,"  said  he,  "there 

is  Senator ,  whom  I  have  just  seen, 

and  he  says  that  this  bill  won't  pass  till 
hell  freezes  over!" 

The  President  looked  up  with  just  a 
half  perceptible  gleam  of  interest. 

"Did    Senator    say    that?"    he 


asked.  "Then  please  say  to  Senator 

with    my    compliments,    that    hell     will 

freeze  over  in  exactly  twenty-four  hours." 

And  on  the  following  day,  the  filibust- 
ering mysteriously  ceased,  and  the  Sher- 
man Act  was  repealed  by  a  vote  of  48  to 
37.  Two  Senators  refrained  from 
voting,  and  the  measure  so  earnestly 
advocated  by  the  President  had  been 
adopted  by  the  help  of  Republican 
votes.*  The  House  concurred  in  the 
Voorhees  Amendment,  and  the  bill  was 
signed  on  November  1st. 

Mr.  Cleveland  had  now  been  in  office  for 
only  eight  months,  and  already  his  party 
was  divided  and  unwilling  to  be  led.  He 
had  forced  the  passage  of  one  measure  of 
immense  importance;  but  in  doing  so  he 
had  made  numerous  enemies  while  he  had 
depleted  his  available  sources  of  influence, 
both  moral  and  material.  And  the  tariff 
fight  was  still  to  come. 

♦Senator  Allison  of  Iowa  had  earnestly  co- 
operated with  Senator  Voorhees  in  carrying  the 
repeal.  Of  the  votes  in  the  affirmative  26  were 
cast  by  Republicans  and  22  by  Democrats;  of 
those  in  the  negative,  22  were  cast  by  Demo- 
crats, 11  by  Republicans  and  4  by  Populists. 


THE    NEW    THOUGHT   AND    ITS 
LITERATURE* 


OME  people  may  fancy 
that  the  New  Thought 
is  but  a  temporary  re- 
action from  old  thought. 
Having  had  too  much  of 
.he  strenuous  life,  we  are 
caking  to  power  through 
repose.  Sick  and  tired  of  our  dismal  John- 
nies, we  are  welcoming  the  sunny  Jims. 
But  this  is  superficial.  The  titles  of  three 
recent  volumes  show  how  profound  the 
movement  is.  Nothing  can  stop  it;  like 
the  course  of  empire,  westward  it  takes 
its  way.  It  has  now  spread  from  Lon- 
don, England,  to  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  To 
begin  with  the  English  book :  according 
to  its  author,  the  work  proposes  to  treat 
of  the  evolution  of  human  personality, 
of  faculties  newly  dawning,  and  of  a 
destiny  greater  than  we  know.  This 
treatment  depends  on  three  things :  the 
existence  in  the  human  spirit  of  hidden 
powers  of  insight  and  of  communication ; 
interferences,  due  to  unknown  agencies, 
with  the  ponderable  world ;  the  personal 
survival  and  near  presence  of  the  de- 
parted. In  the  language  of  the  author 
these  things  are  called  telepathy,  tele- 
kinesis, and  metetherial  communication ; 
in  the  vulgar  tongue  they  are  known  as 
thought-transference,  levitation  and  spir- 
itualism. 

In  these  occult  explorations  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Re- 
search has  been  praised  for  planting  the 
flag  of  discovery  on  a  vast  new  continent 
of  thought.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  this  pioneer  of  the  subliminal  was 
not  a  mere  squatter,  whose  holdings  are 
bound  to  grow  narrower  with  the  ad- 
vance of  the  legitimate  psychologist  and 
physiologist.  It  is  really  a  question  be- 
tween the  reign  of  magic  and  the  reign 
of  law,  for  the  writer's  propositions,  to 
use  his  own  figure  of  speech,  often  sug- 
gest the  medicine  man's  wigwam  rather 
than  the  study  of  the  white  philosopher. 

*F.  W.  H.  Myers.  Human  Personality  and 
Itt  Survival  of  Bodily  Death.  T.  J.  Hudson, 
The  Ijiw  of  Mental  Medicine.  A.  B.  Olston, 
Mind  Pmvcr  and  Privileges. 


He  adds  that  he  treats  of  things  unknown 
to  science.  Some  of  them  are,  others 
fortunately  are  not.  Many  of  the  so- 
called  occult  and  higher  manifestations 
are  merely  the  antiquated  stock  in  trade 
of  the  old-fashioned  spiritualist  and  ani- 
mal magnetiser.  Thus  the  mysterious 
planchette,  with  its  messages  from  de- 
parted worthies,  has  become  the  prosaic 
automatograph  recording  the  uncon- 
scious muscular  movements  of  the  hand, 
while  the  emanations  of  odylic  force 
have  become  nothing  but  slight  electrical 
discharges  measurable  by  the  galvanom- 
eter. 

Of  the  magical  functions  of  the  mod- 
ern subconscious  mind  telepathy  is  con- 
sidered fundamental.  Assuming  it  as 
proved,  Myers  builds  upon  it  the  card 
house  of  his  fancies.  He  fails  to  see  that 
much  of  the  so-called  mind-reading  may 
be  only  muscle-reading  —  involuntary 
movements  accompanying  mental  opera- 
tions, like  moving  the  lips  in  reading  to 
one's  self.  As  applied  to  the  trance  phe- 
nomena of  Mrs.  Piper,  .chief  angler  in 
the  spiritualistic  boat,  there  is  manifest 
what  one  of  Myers's  colleagues  has  de- 
scribed as  a  system  of  ingenious  fishing; 
the  utilisation  of  trivial  indications,  of 
every  intimation,  audible,  tactile,  muscu- 
lar, and  of  little  shades  of  manner  too 
indefinable  to  name.  But  to  dismiss 
telepathy  is  not  to  dismiss  the  problem 
of  the  subliminal.  Myers  has  done  a  real 
service  in  insisting  on  the  wide  play  of 
the  subconscious  in  both  normal  and  ab- 
normal life.  There  is  a  whole  under- 
ground world  of  thought  to  be  explored, 
from  the  mental  operations  of  an  Eng- 
lishman reading  a  copy  of  Punch  to  the 
wonders  performed  by  mathematical 
prodigies  and  blindfold  chess- pi  a  vers. 
In  the  days  of  Emerson  we  had  an  Over- 
Soul,  now  we  have  an  Under-Soul,  and 
what  it  can  accomplish  seems  past  find- 
ing out. 

Yet  there  lies  a  fallacy  at  the  bottom  of 
the  whole  matter.  There  is  really  no 
such  thing  as  a  purely  subconscious 
activity.     If  there  were,  the  subliminal 
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mind  could  no  more  give  an  account  of 
its  doings  than  an  eyeless  fish  from  the 
waters  of  the  Mammoth  Cave.  And  this 
is  where  the  road  divides.  Starting  to 
explain  a  given  mental  act,  the  interpreter 
may  take  the  way  that  is  mystic  or  the 
way  that  is  naturalistic.  In  one  case 
he  will  say  that  such  things  as  reveries 
and  recollections  of  dreams  were  prod- 
ucts of  another  personality,  split  off  from 
the  ordinary  waking  self.  In  the  other 
he  will  allow  that  there  was  a  possible 
activity  of  the  brain,  but  to  so  slight  a 
degree  that  conscious  feeling  did  not 
arise. 

The  third  part  of  Myers's  work,  deal- 
ing with  phenomena  claimed  as  spiritu- 
ally controlled,  rests  on  such  dubious 
affairs  as  Socrates  and  his  daimon,  Joan 
of  Arc  and  her  voices,  Mrs.  Piper  and 
her  messages  from  Baby  Timmins.  Of 
these  various  "manifestations"  there  is 
scarce  one  that  cannot  be  matched  now- 
adays in  the  reputable  psychological 
clinic.  The  German  experimenters  may 
not  be  able  to  reproduce  phantasms  of 
the  dead  according  to  Greenwich  time, 
but  the  Frenchmen  investigating  double 
consciousness  in  hysterical  individuals 
have  obtained  reams  of  automatic  mes- 
sages and  enough  manifestations  of  alter- 
nate personalities  to  stock  a  cast  for  the 
Theatre  Frangais.  The  psychic  re- 
searcher would  consider  these  things 
trance  phenomena  of  the  medium  spir- 
itually controlled.  The  cautious  scien- 
tist preferred  to  call  them  unconscious 
movements  produced  by  ideas. 

The  second  book  typical  of  the  New 
Thought  begins  with  as  ingenuous  an  air 
as  Swift's  Modest  Proposal.  "I  prefer 
to  assume,"  begins  Dr.  Hudson,  "that 
man  is  endowed  with  two  minds.  As  a 
working  hypothesis,  I  am  logically  justi- 
fied in  this  assumption,  for  the  reason 
that  everything  happens  just  as  though  it 
were  true.  This  fact  is  easily  demon- 
strable by  the  processes  of  experimental 
psychology,  and  it  is  now  very  generallv 
recognised  by  all  students  of  psychic 
science.  To'  the  medical  profession  the 
world  is  indebted  for  two  discoveries — 
first  that  the  mind  controls  the  bodily 
functions :  second,  that  the  mind  can  be 
controlled  by  suggestion.  That  physi- 
cians did  not  formulate  the  law,  and 
builded  better  than  thev  knew,  does  not 


detract  from  their  merits  as  original  dis- 
coverers.   Columbus  died  in  ignorance  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  discovered  America." 
This   statement   rather  complicates    the 
settling  of  the  claims  of  the  psychic  re- 
searchers.   Columbus  discovered  Amer- 
ica and  did  not  know  it.    Myers  discov- 
ered a  new  continent  of  thought  and  left 
it  with  very  hazy  outlines.    But  Hudson 
has  gone  in  and  possessed  the  land  and 
knows  all  about  it.    He  has  explored  it, 
charted  it  and  laid  down  its  laws.     Ten 
years  ago  it  was  the  law  of  psychic  phe- 
nomena,  now  it  is  the  law   of   mental 
medicine.    This  law,  we  are  told,  depends 
on  two  propositions,  the  first  of  which  is 
that  man  possesses  two  minds,  one  the 
mind  of  ordinary  waking  consciousness, 
which  takes  cognisance  of  the  objective 
world   by   means  of  the  five   objective 
senses ;  the  other,  the  subjective  mind,  or 
that  intelligence  which  manifests   itself 
in  all  subjective  states  and  conditions,  as 
in    hypnotism,    somnambulism,    trance, 
dreams,  etc.,  when  the  objective  senses 
are  asleep  or  are  otherwise  wholly   or 
partially  inhibited.     The  second  proposi- 
tion is  that  the  subjective  mind  is  con- 
stantly amenable  to  control  by  the  power 
of  suggestion,  without  reference  to  the 
state  or  condition  of  the  objective  mind. 
For  one  thing,  this  explains  the  wonders 
of  the  absent  treatment.    The  up-to-date 
mental   healer   merely   concentrates    his 
•  thought  on  another's  symptoms ;  the  pa- 
tient may  not  be  aware  of  receiving  any 
impression  from  the  operator.     That  is 
not  hard  to  explain.     The  normal  con- 
sciousness does  not  know  what  is  going 
on  in  the  subconscious  regions.     How- 
ever,  this  mental   duality   is  not  a   Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  affair,  it  is  rather  a 
sort  of  high  life  below  stairs.     The  do- 
ings of  the  subjective  personality  read 
like  the  doings  of  Mr.  Jeemes  in   the 
Yellozcplush   Papers.     It   is   always    de 
rigger.    "A  suggestion,  the  performance 
of  which  would  render  the  subject  an 
object  of  ridicule,  will  be  resisted  by  him 
with   an   emphasis   proportioned   to    his 
pride  and  dignity." 

In  the  new  Utopia  of  the  psychic  re- 
searcher, whose  capital  is  at  present 
Detroit,  Michigan,  civilisation  has  reached 
an  advanced  stage.  The  psychological 
apartment  house  has  sprung  up  and  is 
fully  occupied.     That  poor  lodger,  the 
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objective  mind  with  its  ordinary  five 
senses,  has  been  stuck  away  in  the  gar- 
ret. The  subjective  mind  lives  in  the 
best  rooms,  surrounded  with  all  the  treas- 
ures of  art  and  genius,  basking  in  the 
sunlight  of  the  new  thought,  and  needing 
no  radiator,  for  at  any  time  he  can  cause 
a  rush  of  blood  to  the  feet  by  merely 
concentrating  his  mind  on  his  soles.  One 
more  addition,  and  the  structure  stands 
complete  before  us.  Myers  designed  the 
English  basement  with  subliminal  trim- 
mings ;  Hudson  furnished  the  sumptuous 
apartments  for  the  parlour  boarder  the 
subjective  mind.  Now  Olston,  the  third 
member  of  the  Psychic  Building  Com- 
pany, Unlimited,  descends  to  the  cellar 
and  finishes  the  job.  After  a  slighting 
reference  to  the  objective  mind  as  the 
absentee  landlord  of  the  building,  he 
points  with  real  pride  to  the  protoplasmic 
cells,  as  the  workers  of  the  body.  "How 
mysterious  their  work.  How  little  do 
we  objectively  know  about  the  knowledge 
and  intelligence  of  these  microscopic  liv- 
ing creatures,  of  which  we  are  physically 
made  up;  and  in  and  among  which  the 
real  man  dwells." 

We  must  pass  from  the  New  Thought 
Flats  to  investigate  other  schemes  of  the 
Nebraska  Psychic  Improvement  Com- 
pany. Foremost  comes  the  Western  Union 
Telepath  Company,  which  needs  a  chap- 
ter to  recount  its  doings.  Olston  has  a 
friend  whose  practice  of  telepathy  began 
upon  his  dogs.  He  also  knows  "a  family 
consisting  of  a  father,  mother  and  daugh- 
ter with  whom  telepathic  communications 
are  most  frequent.  On  several  occasions 
the  father  would  be  attracted  by  some- 
thing in  a  store,  and,  without  exactly 
knowing  why,  he  would  purchase  the 
thing  to  take  home  to  his  daughter.  Usu- 
ally he  had  never  thought  of  purchasing 
such  a  thing ;  but  all  at  once,  on  seeing  it, 
he  would  be  impelled  with  a  desire  to 
purchase  it.    On  reaching  home  with  the 


article,  and  on  giving  it  to  the  one  for 
whom  it  was  intended,  it  would  provoke 
the  exclamation :    "How  strange !" 

If  the  reviewer  must  stop  here  it  does 
not  mean  that  the  New  Thought  move- 
ment is  to  stop.    According  to  the  latest 
proclamation,  science  is  soon  to  stand  in 
awe  of  the  subjective  mind  with  all  its 
powers  and  mysterious  capabilities.    The 
exact  form  of  this  manifestation  has  not 
yet  been  given,  but  present  indications 
point  to  an  educational  development.    It 
looks  as  if  the  various  subliminal  schools 
were  going  to  consolidate  and  start  a 
subliminal  university.   Already  there  is  a 
school  of  mental  medicine  and  a  school 
of  arts  in  which  by  the  aid  of  the  sub- 
conscious mind  history  repeats  itself  to 
the  student  without  effort.    There  is  also 
a   school  of  journalism   with   examples 
of  unconscious  plagiarism  and  the  use  of 
the  double  personality  or  editorial  we.    A 
special  need  is  met  in  the  law  school  offer- 
ing courses  on  subliminal  landgrabbing, 
or  the  right  of  eminent  domain  over  un- 
conscious   races.      The    curriculum    of 
other   departments   is   as  yet   somewhat 
tentative,  yet  to  meet  the  sociological  and 
co-educational  demands  of  the  twentieth 
century  we  may  count  on  a  school  of 
deportment   in   which   after  a   study  of 
Lord    Chesterfield's    Letters    and    Ruth 
Ashmore's  Side  Talks  ztnth  Girls,  there 
will  be  personally  conducted  trips  to  the 
haunts  Si  the  Four  Hundred,  where  man- 
ners   may    be    subconsciously    acquired. 
Finallv,   students   who  have   taken   this 
course,  both  in  its  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical sides,  will  be  qualified  to  continue 
their  investigations  in  the  summer  school 
of  subconscious  flirtation.     After  rapid 
readings    of    an    Englishwoman  s   Love 
Letters  there  will  be  private  demonstra- 
tions   in    applied    hypnotics,    including 
spontaneous     trances,     induced     trance 
states,  reverie  and  ecstasy. 

/.  Woodbridge  Riley. 


STERNE* 


HE  appreciation  of 
Sterne  as  a  writer  de- 
pends very  largely  upon 
■  a  knowledge  of  Sterne 
1  as  a  man.  There  are  few 
of  the  great  English  hu- 
mourists whose  work 
and  life  it  is  so  hard  to  disassociate.  Not 
only  is  Sterne's  genuinely  literary  prod- 
uct small,  but  it  is  so  whimsical,  erratic, 
and  affected  as  constantly  to  raise  the 
reader's  curiosity  about  its  author.  Tris- 
tram Shandy,  too,  might  be  a  sort  of  Aus 
Meinetn  Leben,  an  elaboration  of  per- 
sonal experience.  There  is  little  of  the 
bold  detachment  of  great  creative  genius 
about  Sterne.  To  speak  properly,  he  wears 
neither  comic  nor  tragic  mask;  he  has 
merely  painted  a  little  for  the  perform- 
ance, and  the  expression — the  smirk,  the 
sly  grimace,  the  wink  and  nod — is  still 
in  great  measure  his  own. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Messrs.  J.  F. 
Taylor  and  Co.'s  new  edition  of  his 
works  is  bound  to  prove  so  valuable. 
In  point  of  general  criticism,  perhaps,  it 
is  somewhat  lacking,  but  in  little  else. 
It  collects  everything  of  Sterne's,  literary 
and  otherwise,  which  has  so  far  come  to 
light,  including  a  number  of  important 
additions  and  corrections  to  what  has 
been  published  hitherto.  In  this  way  it 
supplies  the  materials  for  a  more  intimate 
and  accurate  estimate  than  was  formerly 
possible.  The  correspondence  has  been 
rearranged,  and  when  in  error,  redated, 
with  some  small  improvement  occasion- 
ally to  his  character.  The  celebrated  let- 
ter to  Lady  Percy,  for  instance,  on  the 
strength  of  which  Thackeray  accused  him 
of  lying  to  Eliza  Draper,  has  been  put  back 
two  years,  to  a  time  before  the  beginning 
of  his  intimacy  with  the  latter.  Forgeries 
have  been  weeded  out ;  collateral  matter 
of  various  kinds,  such  as  John  Croft's 
anecdotes,  has  been  gathered  in  ;  and  the 
biography  by  Percy  Fitzgerald  has  been 
incorporated.  But  the  most  important 
contribution  by  far  is  the  Gibb's  manu- 

*Tbc  Complete  Works  of  Lawrence  Sterne. 
Ed.  by  Wilbur  L.  Cross.  12  vol s.  New  York: 
J.  F.  Taylor  and  Company. 


script,  now  for  the  first  time  made  avail- 
able to  the  general  reader. 

This  extremely  interesting-  find  is  com- 
posed almost  exclusively  of  documents  in 
the  case  of  the  Mrs.  Draper  aforesaid; 
namely,  part  of  a  Journal  which  Sterne 
kept  for  her,  something  in  the  manner  of 
Swift's,  after  her  departure  for  India,  to- 
gether with  a  disquisition  of  hers — it 
would  be  unjust  to  call  it  a  letter — to  a 
friend,  dated  four  years  after  Sterne's 
death,  and  animadverting  upon  their  re- 
lationship. If  this  dreary  epistle  of  a 
hundred  octavo  pages  or  thereabout  is  a 
specimen  of  her  conversation,  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  us  nowadays  to  understand 
the  vaunted  Eliza's  charm.  These  papers 
were  in  the  hands  of  Thackeray  when  he 
wrote  his  lectures  on  the  English  humour- 
ists, and  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  virulence  with  which  he  assaults 
Sterne.  At  all  events,  they  were  enough  to 
make  Percy  Fitzgerald  change  for  the 
worse  his  opinion  of  that  vivacious  gen- 
tleman's character  and  rewrite  his  life  ac- 
cordingly. And  indeed  they  leave  Steme 
hardly  a  rag  to  drape  himself  withal.  It 
is  not  so  much  their  cold-blooded  evi- 
dence to  the  nature  of  his  "philander- 
ings,"  as  he  euphemistically  called  them, 
which  is  so  fatal ;  it  is  the  fatuity,  the 
looseness  and  vulgarity  of  soul  that  they 
disclose.  In  the  composition  of  the  Jour- 
nal there  is  no  doubt  he  drew  thriftily 
and  freely  upon  his  love-letters  to  his 
wife,  "my  L.,"  written  nearly  tnirty  years 
before.  The  literary  motives  of  the  two 
productions  are  exactly  alike.  Precisely 
the  same  roles  are  assigned  to  the  two 
maid-servants,  Fanny  and  Molly,  whose 
office  it  is  to  feed  his  flame  and  his  ladies' 
vanity  by  ingenuous  ejaculations  upon  the 
virtues  of  their  absent  mistresses.  There 
is  the  same  unnatural  exaltation  of  tone 
in  both,  the  sentimental  tic.  And  not 
only  all  this,  but  the  elderly  lover  of  the 
Journal,  whose  vein  is  running  pretty 
low  by  this  time,  refurbishes  for  the  fas- 
cination of  his  new  charmer  the  very 
phrases  with  which  he  wooed  that  wife 
for  whose  death  he  is  now  wishing  in  no 
very  ambiguous  terms.     One  of   these 
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repetends  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote, 
for  it  is  in  the  genuine  manner  of  Shan- 
dean  sentiment,  though  it  gives  small  no- 
tion of  the  air  of  sanctimonious  seduction 
breathed  by  the  collection  as  a  whole ;  and 
further,  as  Sterne  himself  remarks,  "the 
ruling  passion,  et  les  egaretnents  du 
cceur  are  the  very  things  which  mark 
and  distinguish  a  man's  character."  With 
the  exception  that  in  the  first  version  "My 
L."  occurs  for  "Eliza"  and  "Fanny"  for 
"Molly,"  the  two  readings  are  almost 
identical. 

5  in  the  afternoon — I  have  just  been  eating 
my  Chicking,  sitting  over  my  repast  upon  it, 
with  Tears — a  bitter  Sauce — Eliza !  but  I  could 
eat  it  with  no  other — when  Molly  spread  the 
Table  Cloath,  my  heart  fainted  within  me — 
one  solitary  plate — one  knife — one  fork— one 
Glass!  O  Eliza!  'twas  painfully  distressing, — 
I  gave  a  thousand  pensive  penetrating  Looks 
at  the  Arm  chair  thou  so  often  graced  on 
these  quiet,  sentimental  Repasts — &  sighed  & 
laid  down  my  knife  and  fork, — &  took  out  my 
handkerchief,  clap'd  it  across  my  face  &  wept 
like  a  child — 

Fortunate  for  him  that  he  was  never 
able  to  read,  as  we  are,  his  inamorata's 
last  word,  the  reward  of  his  perfidy. 

"I  believed  Sterne  implicitly,  I  believed 
him!"  writes  Eliza  Draper  in  the  moral 
essay  already  spoken  of.  "I  had  no  Mo-x 
tive  to  do  otherwise  than  believe  him  just, 
generous  &  unhappy — till  his  Death 
gave  me  to  know,  that  he  was  tainted 
with  the  Vices  of  Injustice,  Meanness  & 
Folly." 

So  ends  the  shabby  drama.  About  the 
Journal  there  is,  it  must  be  confessed, 
rather  more  smoke  than  fire ;  it  illustrates 
the  curiously  factitious  heightening,  the 
sort  of  literary  intensification  to  which 
his  feeling  was  no  doubt  liable.  But  at 
the  same  time  it  is  a  damning  witness  to 
the  final  demoralisation  of  the  flippant 
and  unstable  character  who  composed  it. 
Even  in  the  modified  version  of  his  life 
Percy  Fitzgerald  has  very  evidently  made 
the  best  of  him ;  and  the  attentive  reader 
is  constantly  struck  by  discrepancies  of 
tone  as  between  the  biography  and  the 
first  hand  pieces  which  make  up  the  bulk 
of  these  volumes. 

From  this  latter  source  it  would 
seem  to  result  that  the  gravest  defect  of 


Sterne's  character  was  a  lack  of  sobriety. 
In  practical  conscience,  in  the  sense  of 
conduct  he  was  sadly  deficient.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  he  was  unworldly  in  any 
interpretation.  He  understood  well 
enough  how  to  get  on  in  the  world — at 
least  how  to  get  on  with  it.    "I  thank 

God  (B 's  excepted)  I  have  never  yet 

made  a  friend  or  connection  I  have  for- 
feited, or  done  ought  to  forfeit,"  he  boasts 
to  Stephen  Croft.  But  with  Sterne  the 
power  of  making  and  keeping  friends 
consisted  mainly  in  the  ability  to  catch 
a  note  easily  and  sustain  it,  as  is  usually 
the  case  with  promiscuous  friendships 
like  his.  The  letters  to  Hall-Stevenson 
and  those  written  during  his  first  trip  to 
London  in  1760  at  the  very  beginning  of 
his  prosperity,  are  masterpieces  in  this 
sort.  Strained  as  were  their  relations,  he 
seems  to  have  managed  pretty  well  even 
with  his  wife.  That  he  had  engaging 
qualities  cannot  be  gainsaid — vivacity, 
drollery,  good  humor,  amiability,  above 
all  folly.  The  willingness  to  talk  amus- 
ing rigmarole  will  alone  carry  a  man  a 
long  way.  From  Paris,  where  his  popu- 
larity was  phenomenal,  he  writes  to  Gar- 
rick,  "I  Shandy  it  away  fifty  times  more 
than  I  was  ever  wont,  talk  more  non- 
sense than  ever  you  heard  me  talk  in  all 
your  days" — and  "have  converted  many 
into  Shandeism."  This  is  infinitely  amus- 
ing, of  course.  But  he  wanted  altogether 
the  stern  Puritanical  passion  for  personal 
consistency.  There  have  been  great  men 
almost  entirely  without  it.  Montaigne 
could  push  scepticism  to  the  verge  of  uni- 
versal negation  and  still  remain  a  devout 
Roman  Catholic  without  a  misgiving. 
But  nowadays,  when  Puritanism  has 
penetrated  all  modern  life,  it  is  shocking 
to  conceive  that  one  should  lock  away  in- 
compatible beliefs  in  the  various  compart- 
ments of  his  mind  or  should  profess  other 
principles  than  those  he  practises.  And 
besides,  Sterne's  levity  went  even  deeper. 
With  the  best  will  in  the  wjDrld  it  is  im- 
possible to  detect  any  steady  purpose  or 
conviction  in  his  life.  At  times  it  seems 
'as  though  he  had  not  even  that  mechani- 
cal principle  of  consistency  which  comes 
from  reasonably  consecutive  states  of 
consciousness.  "And  if  God,  for  my  con- 
solation," he  writes  after  one  of  his  visits 
to  London,  "had  not  poured  forth  the 
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spirit  of  Shandeism  into  me,  which  will 
not  suffer  me  to  think  two  minutes 
upon  any  grave  subject,  I  would  else 
just  now  lie  down  and  die — die — and 
yet,  in  half  an  hour's  time  I'll  lay 
a  guinea  I  shall  be  as  merry  as  a 
monkev — and  as  mischievous  too,  and 
forget  it  all — so  that  this  is  but  a 
copy  of  the  present  train  running  across 
my  brain."  The  ramblingness  of  Tris- 
tram Shandy  is,  of  course,  partly  affected ; 
but  it  must  have  answered  to  his  temper 
or  he  would  not  have  adopted  it.  Hence, 
in  default  of  personal  integrity,  that 
singular  air  of  factitiousness  about  the 
whole  man,  noticeable  already  in  the  Jour- 
nal to  Eliza.  In  spite  of  his  immanence 
in  his  work,  he  seems  every  now  and  then 
to  dissolve  insubstantially  away  into  his 
writing,  as  though  he  himself  were  only 
another  apparition  among  the  figments  of 
his  own  fancv. 

And  there  is  evidence  that  he  felt  it  so. 
He  is  something  besides  a  farceur — some 
thing  other,   we   may   be  pardoned   for 
thinking,     than     an     English     Rabelais. 
Rickety  of  body,  subject  to  hemorrhages 
of  the  lungs  from  his  youth,  addicted  to 
excess,  physical  and  mental,  he  must  have 
had  moments  of  terrible  reaction  in  which 
graver  thoughts  were  bound  to  recur  in- 
sistently.    It  is  not  easy  to  find  explicit 
utterances   of   the   kind   before   the   last 
broken  months  of  his  life.    He  had  taken 
his  cue  partly  from  the  general  disposi- 
tion of  his  time,  partly  from  his  own  as- 
sociates. "Company, villainous  company!" 
he  might  have  exclaimed  with  Falstaff, 
"hath    been    the    spoil    of   me!"    though 
it   is  certain  that   such   society  was  his 
preference.     "I  resolved  from  the  begin- 
ning," so  he  has  recorded,  "that  if  ever 
the  army  of  martyrs  was  to  be  augmented 
— or  a  new  one  raised — I  would  have  no 
hand  in  it,  one  way  or  t'other."     And  in 
an  episcopal  letter  of  admonition  Bishop 
Warburton     reminds    him     very     perti- 
nently that  "one  who  was  no  more  than 
even    a    man    of    spirit    would    choose 
to  laugh  in  good  company,  where  priests 
and  virgins  may  be  present" — a  phrase; 
by  the  way,  at  which  he  has  his  gibe  a 
little    latter    in    Tristram  Shandy.     And 
yet  consistently  as  he  played  his  role, 
there  are  occasional  hints  of  weariness 
and  depression  both  on  his  own  part  and 


on  that  of  his  contemporaries.  "Sterne 
never  possessed  any  equal  spirits,"  de- 
clares one  of  the  latter.  "He  was  either 
in  the  cellar  or  the  garret." 

But,  after  all,  the  clearest  expression  of 
the  feeling  must  be  sought  in  his  literary 
work.  ,  There  it  is  apparent,  not  merely 
in  the  unevenness,  but  also  in  the  flavour, 
of  the  performance,   in    the    pathos  or 
"sentimentality,"    as    he    would    call    it, 
which  gives  his  writing  its  peculiar  tang. 
Fundamentally  Sterne  was  a  humourist  as 
Aristophanes,  Rabelais  and  Swift  were — 
that  is,  not  only  was  he  much  of  an  oddity 
himself,  but  he  had  the  keenest  of  eyes 
for  human  inconsistency  and  folly.    This 
elemental  sense  of  the  ludicrous  is  by  no 
means  squeamish;  it  is  not  incompatible, 
we  know,  with  a  good  deal  of  coarseness 
and  vulgarity,  so  that  we  are  apt  to  think 
of  it  as  hearty,  unshrinking,  and  robust. 
But  in  Sterne's  case  it  appears  to  have 
been  tinged  with  a  sort  of  involuntary, 
perhaps    unconscious,    misgiving.       Not 
that  his  satire  is  any  more  merciful  or 
sympathetic    in    reality    than     another's 
or  his  mirth  more  decorous;  but  it  is  in- 
terrupted every  now  and  then  by  a  spasm 
of  reflection,  as  it  were,  a  sudden  recog- 
nition of  his  own  fragility  and  a  realisa- 
tion of  helplessness  and  exposure,  which 
exasperates  the  sensibilities  and  magnifies 
even  the  petty  miseries  of  life — the  great 
ones  as  such  he  never  touches — out  of  all 
proportion.     That  such  moods  were  not 
unfamiliar  to  him  seems  evident  from  his 
last  letters,  where  he  writes  of  them  with 
a  sureness  that  must  have  come  from  long 
acquaintance — perhaps,  long  and  solitary 
brooding   in    his    lonely   country    parish 
after  the  fatigues  and  dissipations  of  a 
London    visit.      To    Hall-Stevenson    he 
writes  thus  of  his  last  journey  to  Cox- 
would  : 

I  have  got  conveyed  thus  far  like  a  bale  of 
cadaverous  goods  consigned  to  Pluto  and  com- 
pany— lying  in  the  bottom  of  my  chaise  most 
of  the  rout,  upon  a  large  pillow,  which  I  had 
the  prevoyance  to  purchase  before  I  set  out. 
...  I  know  not  what  is  the  matter  with  me 
— but  some  derangement  presses  hard  upon  this 
machine-^-still  I  think  it  will  not  be  overset  this 

bout.    My  love  to  G .    We  shall  all  meet 

from  the  east  and  from  the  south,  and    (as 
at  the  last)  be  happy  together. 
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What  a  ghastly  parody  of  sprightli- 
ness — and  at  the  same  time  what  a  flash 
of  revelation.  It  is  like  a  crise  of  nerves, 
this  "sentimentality" — a  tic,  I  have  called 
it.  And  while  the  quotation  exaggerates, 
there  is  something  of  the  same  contrac- 
tion about  all  his  pathos,  when  not  merely 
a  trick — something  strained  and  un- 
naturally dilated,  even  hysterical,  but 
singularly  affecting.  And  it  is  just  this 
mingling  of  traditional  jocularity  with 
modern  dtfaillance  which  constitutes  his 
distinction  as  a  humourist.  For  from  this 
curious  duplicity  of  feeling  for  the  ab- 
surdity and  the  pity  of  life  there  arises  the 
peculiar  irony  which  in  the  midst  of 
pathos  and  pleasantry  alike  penetrates 
almost  inadvertently  to  the  illusion  of 
the  whole  performance,  and  seeing  the 
final  indifferency  of  grief  and  mirth,  rises 
serenely  above  both.  This  or  something 
like  it  may  be  what  Goethe  had  in  mind 
when  he  said,  "The  influence  of  Sterne's 
spirit  was  of  the  finest  sort;  whoever 
reads  him  feels  at  once  well  and  free ;  his 
humour  is  inimitable  and  it  is  not  every 
humour  which  can  set  the  soul  at  large." 
It  is  as  though,  himself  without  a  moral 
nature,  he  was  compelled  involuntarily  to 
become  a  witness  to  the  vanity  of  the 
world  in  which  he  had  frisked  and 
fribbled  so  unconsciously.  Who  knows? 
He  may  have  done  as  well  as  another  and 
taken  it  only  as  it  deserves.    At  all  events, 


his  life  is  here  again  in  agreement  with 
his  work.  The  jester  of  a  gay  and  frivo- 
lous society,  he  died  alone  in  his  lodgings 
in  the  presence  of  a  footman  and  a  sick 
nurse,  while  his  fast  and  fashionable  ac- 
quaintance were  feasting  in  a  nearby 
street,  arid  was  shuffled  away  inconti- 
nently into  an  obscure  graveyard,  whence, 
it  is  supposed,  his  body  was  promptly 
snatched  and  sent  to  Cambridge  for  dis- 
section. Such  was  the  end  of  Yorick. 
He  who  had  laughed  with  thousands  was 
followed  by  two  mourners;  the  one  was 
his  publisher,  the  other  is  unknown.  Had 
he  sought,  he  could  have  pointed  no  bet- 
ter moral,  not  one  more  truly  in  his  own 
characteristic  vein  of  ironical  pathos  and 
humour.  And  it  is  this  higher  morality, 
insensibly  involved  in  his  books  as  in  his 
life,  which  has  given  him  his  place  and 
permanence  in  letters.  As  he  lived  much 
in  the  manner  of  his  day,  his  contribution 
to  literature  consists  less  in  the  discovery 
of  new  qualities  or  powers  than  in  the 
combination  of  old  ones.  Nearly  every- 
thing he  did  had  been  done  before  by 
some  one  or  other ;  for  like  most  original 
geniuses,  he  borrowed  freely.  Rut  with 
this  irony  of  his  he  transformed  English 
humour  and  made  it  capable  in  the  hands 
of  his  successors,  in  Dickens's  and  par- 
ticularly in  Thackeray's,  of  a  moral 
seriousness  it  had  never  before  possessed. 

P.  H.  Frye. 
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|T  a  first  glance,  it  may 
seem  a  trifle  premature 
I  to  lament  the  decline  of 
professional  bores  from 
I  any  sphere  of  activity. 
Beyond  dispute,  we  have 
I  the  members  of  this 
thriving  guild  with  us  always,  in  life,  in 
fiction,  in  abundance,  even  to  superfluity. 
Their  imposing  proportion  to  the  general 
population  has  not  dwindled  throughout 
the  ages. 

My  regret,  however,  is  for  that  useful 
personage,  the  official,  hall-marked  bore 
of  classic  English  fiction ;  a  being  whose 


delicate  mission  was  ever  to  divert  and 
gratify  the  reader  by  the  lifelike  present- 
ment of  traits  in  themselves  anything  but 
diverting.  The  bore  must  no  more  bore 
you  than  the  villain  should  leave  you 
bleeding  by  the  wayside,  or  the  heroine 
deprive  you  of  sleep  and  a  proper  relish 
for  your  dinner ;  but  he  is  least  dangerous 
when  accurately  classified.  Of  its  very 
nature,  the  novel  is  none  the  worse  for  a 
faintly  academic  quality ;  to  each  charac- 
ter a  special  function,  under  penalty  of 
weakness  and  confusion.  Have  nat  many 
of  us  been  driven  by  the  glorification  of 
unconfessed   bores   to   regarding   really 
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wicked  characters  with  positive  leniency? 
Let  me  merely  whisper  two  names — 
Daniel  Deronda  and  Grandcourt — you 
see  my  meaning?  I  hesitate  to  hint  at  an 
unworthy  pleasure  afforded  us  by  the 
official  bore,  that  of  seeing  others  writhe 
under  familiar  torments.  Now  heaven 
preserve  me  from  suggesting  that  bores 
have  deserted  contemporary  English 
fiction!  On  the  contrary,  at  times  thev 
seem  to  enjoy  absolute  monopoly  of  it, 
but  not  en  titre.  They  are  apt  to  be  so 
busy,  whether  successfully  or  the  reverse, 
in  proving  themselves  ornaments  of 
society  that  not  a  single  figure  struts  to 
the  fore,  unmistakable  as  if  clothed  in 
motley,  proudly  proclaiming,  "I  am  con- 
tents be  the  accredited  bore !  My  author 
intends  it!  Pigeonhole  me  with  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Collins,  with  the  voluble 
Miss  Bates.  Let  me  be  the  laureate  of 
thin  gruel  and  thick  goloshes  with  Mr. 
Woodhouse.  Let  me  rival  Parson  Adams 
with  inept  questions.  I  stand  ready  to 
challenge  Mrs.  Shandy  herself.  Have  I 
not  made  middle-distance  for  Fielding, 
Miss  Ferrier,  Miss  Austen,  Scott,  Thack- 
eray, George  Eliot  (at  times),  Trol- 
lope  and  the  rest  of  them?  What  a  foil 
have  I  not  been  for  heroes  and  heroines, 
and  above  all,  what  a  solid  link  of  under- 
standing have  I  not  forged  between 
writer  and  reader  ?" 

This  is  all  true!  When  Captain 
Crawley  protests  to  his  wife,  "I  can't 
stand  being  alone  with  Pitt  after  dinner," 
we  not  only  warm  to  Rawdon,  but  to 
Rawdon's  creator.  Thereafter  when 
young  Sir  Pitt  makes  his  entrance,  we 
immediately  become  delighted  spectators, 
confident  of  entertainment.  In  real  life, 
his  appearance  would  be  a  sure  signal  for 
unconquerable  yawns ;  but,  triumph  of  the 
novelist's  art,  baffling  paradox!  Pitt  is 
a  bore  without  boring. 

When  Ruvard  and  Peccuchet  enjoy 
their  first  immortal  discourse,  if  vou  and 
I  had  occupied  a  neighbouring  bench  in 
the  Luxembourg  garden,  ninety-nine  to  a 
hundred  they  would  have  given  us  scant 
pleasure.  The  chances  are  that  we  should 
have  crossly  moved  beyond  earshot  of 
their  appalling  commonplaces.  Herein 
lies  the  miracle!  Their  talk  is  the  com- 
pressed summary  of  all  that  one  man  had 
observed  and  suffered.    It  literally  repro- 


duces what  such  people  call  conversation, 
but  in  essence.  For  half  a  lifetime,  Flau- 
bert had  brooded  upon  bores.  With 
patient  rancour  he  had  collected  page 
upon  page  of  the  idiotic  sayings  of  prom- 
inent men.  He  has,  so  to  speak,  whole 
bushels  of  Homer's  nods.  When  Fene- 
lon  drops  such  a  profundity  as  **L*eau  est 
faite  pour  soutenir  ces  prodigieux  edi- 
fices flottants  que  Ton  appelle  des  vais- 
seaux,"  be  sure  Flaubert  is  there,  keen  to 
pounce  upon  this  gem,  to  garner  it  for  his 
projected  masterpiece  (which  no  self- 
respecting  bourgeois  household  can  fail  to 
covet — and  buy),  "La  Dictionnaire  des 
idees  recues,  et  Catalogue  des  opinions 
chics." 

His  bores,  though  burnt  in  with  acid, 
are  as  difficult  to  illustrate  by  excerpt  as 
Miss  Austen's  own.  That  wonderful  lady 
eschewed  epigram  as  almost  too  cheap 
and  obvious  a  tool  for  her  perfect  art. 
Each  character  invariably  keeps  to  its 
own  role,  the  point  of  each  speech  de- 
pends entirely  upon  what  has  gone  before 
and  what  is  to  follow.  So  likewise,  when 
Buvard  shows  Peccuchet  an  oil  painting 
and  pompously  exclaims,  "Mon  oncle!" 
those  words  in  their  context  produce  a 
magnificent  climax.  You  realise  that 
Buvard  claims  lustre  from  having  pos- 
sessed such  an  uncle,  that  "Mon  oncle" 
claims  posthumous  consideration  through 
his  nephew,  Buvard,  and  that  both  are 
entirely  inconspicuous  little  bourgeois,  of 
no  possible  consequence  to  any  one. 

The  French  have  not  only  always  prac- 
tised this  art  of  giving  the  tiresome  per- 
son in  irresistibly  comic  form,  but  thev 
are  still  far  too  wise  to  discard  so  valu- 
able an  ally.  Think  for  one  minute  how 
M.  Bergeret  benefits  by  the  exquisite  dul- 
ness  of  his  second  favourite  pupil, 
M.  Goubin  !  The  pair  are  strolling  out  one 
evening,  and  M.  Goubin  begins,  "Maitre, 
pensez-vous  que  Louis-Paul  Courrier  soit 
a  un  bon  subjet  de  these  frangaise?" 

M.  Bergeret  does  not  answer,  because 
in  passing  the  gas-lit  window  of  Madame 
Fuselier's  shop,  among  the  school  sta- 
tionery there  displayed,  a  bust  of  the 
Farnese  Hercules  catches  his  eye.  This 
sight  was  quite  enough  to  launch  our 
old  friend's  scholarly  fancy  upon  a  long, 
imaginative,  learned  but  altogether 
charming  dissertation. 
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M.  Goubin  interrupts  once  with  a  dry 
little  question  about  sun  myths,  thus  stim- 
ulating the  master  into  the  creation  of  a 
human,  suffering,  heroic  and  palpitating 
Hercules,  who  .    .    . 

.  .  .  "Cher  maitre,"  interrupts  M. 
Goubin.  "Permettez-moi  de  vous  faire 
une  question.  Pensez  vous  que  Paul- 
louis  Courrier  soit  un  bon  sujet  de  these 
de  doctorat,  parce-que  .    .    . " 

This  is  the  perfect  specimen  of  his 
kind,  one  ideaed,  immovable,  imperme- 
able, yet  Goubin  utters  nothing  so  com- 
pactly quotable  as  that  burst  of  genius 
in  which  Sir  Willoughby  Patterne  bids 
poor  Clara  Middleton  come  to  the 
window  "and  see  me  mount  Black 
Auster."  All  these  examples  are,  how- 
ever, kin  in  that  their  remarks  reveal 
character,  rather  than  that  they  talk  long- 
windedly  in  print.  Moliere  treated  his 
"Facheux"  differently.  He  lets  you  have 
the  whole  interminable  truth.  Eraste  first 
settles  down  to  enjoy  the  play.  Enter 
a  noisy  man  who  not  only  disturbs  play- 
ers and  audience,  but 

La  dessus  de  la  piece  il  m'a  fait  un  sommaire, 
Scene   a    scene    avertit    dc    ce    qu'ils   allaient 
faire. 

As  if  this  were  not  all  a  weak  mortal 
could  endure,  Eraste  is  next  beset  by  the 
kind  of  solicitous  well-wisher  who  makes 
you  borrow  an  umbrella  when  you  have 
purposely  started  out  without  one. 

Next  comes  Alcippe,  fresh  from  so  odd 
a  run  of  luck  that  he  insists  upon  recount- 
ing the  fall  of  each  card  in  a  long  hand 
of  piquet.  A  sporting  man,  Dorante, 
then  at  even  greater  length  details  a  stag 
hunt,  with  digressions  upon  his  horse's 
pedigree,  and  every  enormous  speech,  in- 
stead of  boring  you,  merely  agonises 
Eraste,  giving  you  the  comfortable  sen- 
sation that  old  scores  are  being  paid  off, 
that  your  enemies  are  pilloried  for  all  the 
world  to  see.  It  only  lacks  the  pitiless 
malefactor  who  remembers  his  dreams  to 
complete  the  collection. 

Moliere's  "Facheux/'  in  fact,  come 
neatly  under  the  pugilistic  definition  "To 
bore:  to  drive  an  opponent  on  the  ropes 
by  sheer  weight."  A  far  more  convinc- 
ing derivation  than  that  of  the  Century 
Dictionary,  which  traces  the  use  in  this 
sense  to  an  imagery  of  drilling  holes  in 


the  victim,  or  to  "a  forgotten  anecdote." 
We  must  all  eternally  regret  that  a  mere 
question  of  chronology  (its  vogue  dates 
from  about  1789)  denied  Dr.  John- 
son the  opportunity  of  defining  this  bul- 
wark of  our  speech.  For  more  than  a 
half  a  centtiry  after  its  adoption,  no  rep- 
utable dictionary  noticed  it,  though 
Byron  clung  to  the  word  as  a  safety 
valve.  Poor  soul!  His  inkstand  fairly 
brims  with  it,  whenever  his  pen  touches 
upon  the  shores  of  Albion,  from  the  time 
of  that  inauspicious  bridal  visit  to  his 
family-in-law  (where  he  spent  the  after- 
dinner  hour  "listening  to  that  d — d 
monologue  which  elderly  gentlemen  call 
conversation")  to  the  last  canto  of  "Don 
Juan."  Sanctioned  or  unsanctioned,  the 
word  before  long  achieved  such  popu- 
larity that  on  meeting  Lothair,  Mr. 
Pinto's  first  observation  was,  "English 
is  an  expressive  language,  but  not  diffi- 
cult. It  consists,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  of 
four  words — nice,  jolly,  charming  and 
bore." 

Sir  Leslie  Stephen  has  evidently  given 
much  thought  to  this  quality  and  its  best 
exponents.  In  speaking  of  William  God- 
win, he  sums  up  his  account  against  that 
sage  (after  reading  Caleb  Williams  and 
Mandeville,  tolerance  personified  might 
justly  claim  indemnity),  by  stating, 
"Everybody,  I  hold,  is  a  bore  to  some 
people,  but  Godwin  was  one  of  the  un-» 
lucky  persons  capable  of  boring  all 
round."  Carried  far  afield  by  his  subject, 
the  national  biographer  later  makes  an 
appalling  suggestion.  "Had  Shelley  not 
been  a  poet  (rather  a  bold  hypothesis,  it 
must  be  admitted),  he  would  have  been  a 
most  insufferable  bore." 

Of  course,  like  all  purely  personal 
qualities,  the  thing  itself  eludes  analysis. 
The  bore  is  a  creature  who  arouses  cer- 
tain feelings.  But  why?  Because  of  a 
too  retentive  and  indiscriminate  memory  ? 
Montaigne  has  pointed  out  that  "Les 
memoires  excellentes  se  joignent  sou  vent 
aux  jugements  debiles."  Yes,  the  mem- 
ory of  a  bore  is  usually  flawless,  but  not 
invariably  so.  What  of  the  ambitious 
raconteur  excruciatingly  devoid  of  mem- 
ory? That  blight  upon  good  talk  who 
keeps  you  hung  in  mid-air  waiting  for 
the  forgotten  word,  the  lost  point?  The 
obstructionist  whose  maddening  hesita- 
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tion  once  wrung  from  an  exasperated 
listener  the  self-evident  axiom,  "No  one 
may  at  the  same  time  be  didactic  and  have 
aphasia !" 

It  is  neither  a  matter  of  memory  nor 
of  forget  fulness ;  it  is  not  even  a  genius 
for  the  mal-a-propos.  Witness  Mr.  Her- 
man Viele's  adorable  Professor  in  Myra 
of  the  Pines,  a  perpetual  and  superlatively 
ill-timed  monologist,  yet  capable  of 
charming  even  his  own  immediate  family. 
It  is  not  being  an  unlovable  talker,  for 
do  we  not  all  love  Domini  Sampson? 
It  is  not  a  question  of  consciousness  or 
self-consciousness.  When  Hedda  Gab- 
bler's husband  finds  fault  with  the  draw- 
ing-room light,  he  is  innocent  of  offence 
as  the  smoky  lamp  itself ;  while  the  gentle- 
man who  poisoned  a  pleasant  walk  for 
one  Horatius  Flaccus  was  full  of  uneasy 
perception.  "I  see  you  want  to  leave 
me,"  he  jests,  with  a  substratum  of  seri- 
ousness. "Sed  nihil  agis,  usque  tenebo, 
persequar,"  etc.  Of  course  he  holds, 
sticks  with  the  same  relentless  adhesive- 
ness which  detains  a  certain  stripe  of 
evening  visitor  after  your  politely  dissem- 
bled yawns  have  become  plainly  visible. 

But  why  multiply  instances  ?  My  point 
is  not  to  prove  the  existence  of  bores,  but 
to  emphasise  their  legitimate  function  in 
fiction.  If  Mrs.  Ward  had  regarded 
Jacob  Delafield,  Duke  of  Chudleigh,  as 
Trollope  views  Plantagenet  Palliser, 
Duke  of  Omnium,  would  we  not  have  at 
once  melted  in  sympathy  with  the  fury- 
driven  Julie?  Remembering  that  Lady 
Glencora  had  to  put  up  with  her  hus- 
band at  breakfast,  we  quickly  forget  her 
taste  for  the  second-rate,  showy  Burgo 
FitzGerald.  William  Ashe  need  not  have 
been  one  jot  more  tiresome  than  he  actu- 
ally is;  a  mere  recognition  of  his  gift  in 
this  direction  would  make  Lady  Kitty  a 
thoroughly  sympathetic  heroine.  Doro- 
thea Brooke  and  Miss  Broughton's 
Belinda  are  as  completely  exonerated 
from  fickleness,  by  the  characteristics  of 
their  respective  mates,  as  if  Mr.  Casaubon 
had  taken  to  over-frequent  whisky  and 
soda,  or  Professor  Forth  had  been  caught 
toying  with  the  kitchen  maid. 

If  the  life  of  a  certain  famous  English 
woman  be  ever  written,  let  us  hope  that 
the  biographer  will  be  indiscreet  enough 
to  plead  that  her  husband  is  rumoured 


to  have  sat  for  those  portraits.  The  fact 
is  that  if  any  lady  were  suddenly  to 
come  to,  and  find  herself  united  in  mat- 
rimony with  a  gentleman  from  Laputa 
(where  every  inhabitant  was  one  or  an- 
other kind  of  bore),  we  should  sympa- 
thise with  her,  holding  her  quite  as  blame- 
less for  any  subsequent  lack  of  enthusi- 
asm as  if  she  were  Mrs.  Quilp  or  Mrs. 
Bluebeard.  Again  I  quote  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen,  whose  researches  seem  to  have 
specialised  him  in  this  direction,  "Bores 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth."  If  this  be  true 
in  life  (he  does  not  recommend  its  un- 
diluted use),  is  it  not  likewise  probable 
that  in  fiction  a  pinch  of  this  condiment 
knowingly  applied  is  an  indispensable  in- 
gredient for  bringing  out  flavour, 
whether  from  hero,  heroine,  victim  or 
villain,  a  character  with  as  serviceable  a 
part  to  play  as  Sir  James  Chettam's 
mother,  whom  Mrs.  Cadwallader  extolled 
as  "a  charming  woman,  not  so  quick  as 
to  nullify  the  pleasure  of  explanation." 

Moreover,  by  intentionally  depicting  a 
bore,  may  not  the  novelist's  flair  be  sharp- 
ened, the  capacity  developed  for  know- 
ing and  bringing  out  the  difference  be- 
tween borer  and  boree?  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  the  bore  say  wise  or 
witty  things.  It  is  a  defect  that  Dickens 
could  not  for  the  life  of  him  keep  his 
bores  sufficiently  stupid,  consequently  our 
sympathy  is  forever  going  astray.  Wit- 
ness the  glamour  of  Mrs.  Nickleby's  con- 
versation as  compared  to  Kate's,  or  the 
flagrant  fashion  in  which  our  attention 
habitually  wanders  from  Madeline  to 
Fanny  Squeers.  Miss  Austen,  on  the 
other  hand,  never  lets  her  bores  for  one 
minute  forget  themselves.  The  beau 
role  never  is  theirs.  Mary  Bennett, 
"deep  in  the  study  of  thoroughbass  and 
human  nature,"  may  only  add  point  to 
the  sprightliness  of  her  pretty  sister  Eliz- 
abeth. The  shadow  makes  the  high  light ! 

Indeed,  when  poor  Eraste  cries  out 
upon  the  tidal  wave  of  "Facheux,"  which 
has  so  nearly  submerged  him,  as  if  fore- 
seeing the  dreadful  level  of  a  world  com- 
posed exclusively  of  high  intelligence, 
Montagu  piously  remarks: 

"Le  ciel  vent  qu'ici  chacun  ait  ses  bas  Facheux. 
Et  les  hommes  sans  cela  scraicnt  trop  heureux. 

Mary  Moss. 


SOME    MODERN    METHODS  OF 
ILLUSTRATION 


■0   no  one  class  of   art 
workers  has  the  camera 

abrought   wider  or  more 
.practical   results  than  to 

Hthe  men  and  women  who 

jjdraw  for  illustration.    It 

3  has     emancipated    them 

completely  from  any  hard  and  fast  rules 
regarding  technical  methods  and  enabled 
them  to  do  their  work  in  any  way  and  in 
any  medium  that  seems  best  adapted  to 
the  particular  work  in  hand.  We  all 
profit  by  this  freedom  of  choice,  for  we 
get  the  work  of  many  artists  in  our  mag- 
azines and  books  who  but'  for  the  camera 
would  be  known  only  to  the  compara- 
tively few  who  attend  the  exhibits  of  so- 
called  easel  pictures.  Illustration  in 
America  has  not  been  taken  very  seriously 
until  within  comparatively  recent  years. 
To  many  artists  it  was,  and  is  yet,  no 
doubt,  but  the  handmaid  of  what  they 
consider  real  art — the  painting  of  pic- 
tures. Many  artists  in  the  past  never  had 
the  patience  or  the  skill  to  learn  to  draw 
in  reverse  and  in  the  minute  sizes  for- 
merly required  for  putting  work  on  the 
wood-block.  It  was  certainly  a  laborious 
and  tiresome  task  at  best,  and  the  wonder 
is  that  so  much  of  the  illustration  of  the 
old  days  was  so  good.  By  the  use  of  the 
camera  all  this  drudgery  vanished  at  once. 
The  artist  made  his  picture  large  or  small, 
the  lens  brought  it  to  the  required  size 
and  preserved  the  exact  drawing  of  the 
original. 

The  wood-engraver  has  been  a  great 
power  for  good  in  the  development  of  all 
illustrative  art,  and  his  work  at  its  best 
is  interpretative  and  sympathetic  in  a  very 
high  degree.  It  is  a  matter  of  pride  that 
in  America  wood -engraving  has  achieved 
its  most  remarkable  results  and  been  most 
fully  recognised  as  an  art  of  surprising 
capacity  and  rare  beauty  of  expression. 
Artists  used  to  find  fault  wilh  the  en- 
gravers on  wood,  often  with  much  jus- 
tice, for  not  retaining  the  exact  drawing 
of  the  original,  but  wood -engraving  is 
admittedly   primarily   interpretative  and 


not  in  the  strict  sense  reproductive, 
though  the  accomplished  wood-engraver 
gives  with  really  wonderful  dexterity  the 
delicate  tones  and  values  of  many  origi- 
nals. To-day  wood-engraving  is  a  fast 
vanishing  art,  but  it  will  never  cease  to 
be  appreciated  as  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  worthy  of  all  the  graphic  arts. 
From  its  earliest  manifestations  it  has 
always  been  an  art  for  the  people,  and  to 
it  we  owe  undoubtedly  the  invention  of 
movable  type,  with  which  it  has  ever  since 
been  so  closely  associated. 

It  was  the  camera  that  gave  the  modern 
wood-engraver  his  greatest  opportunity 
and  at  the  same  time  laid  the  foundation 
for  his  undoing.  With  the  invention  of 
the  half-tone  screen  used  between  the 
lens  and  the  object  to  be  photographed,  it 
became  possible  by  mechanical  means  to 
make  engravings  on  metal  that  could  be 
electrotyped  and  printed  in  relief  in  con- 
junction with  type.  Further  improve- 
ments in  the  sensitising  of  the  photo- 
graphic plates  used  and  the  interposition 
of  various  coloured  glasses  or  coloured 
liquid  mediums  between  the  drawing  and 
the  plate  have  made  it  possible  to  repro- 
duce drawings  made  in  full  colour  with 
a  very  close  preservation  of  their  values. 

The  half-tone  process  is  a  familiar  and 
beautiful  method  of  reproducing  illustra- 
tions to-day,  and  a  very  large  part  of  the 
pictures  in  our  magazines  and  books  are 
printed  from  half-tone  plates.  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  it  is  based  is  that  to 
print  in  relief  from  a  metal  plate  the  sur- 
face must  be  broken  up  into  minute  points 
or  dots  in  order  to  offer  a  suitable  surface 
for  taking  the  ink.  Drawings,  as  has 
been  said,  may  be  in  black  and  white  or 
tint  or  in  the  full  colour  of  a  carefully 
wrought  painting.  The  half-tone  screen 
upon  which  the  entire  process  depends  is 
made  by  putting  together  two  plates  of 
glass  upon  which  lines  have  been  ruled 
at  carefully  calculated  intervals  in  such 
a  way  as  to  produce  at  the  line  intersec- 
tions a  series  of  minute  dots.  Some  of 
these  screens  have  as  many  as  three  hun- 
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dred  of  these  lines  to  the  square  inch. 
Upon  their  number  and  the  shape  of  the 
diaphragm  used  in  the  lens  in  combina- 
tion with  the  screen  depends  the  texture 
of  the  resulting  plate.  In  transferring 
the  negative  to  the  highly  polished  and 
suitably  sensitised  copper  plate,  it  is  re- 
versed, either  by  stripping  it  from  its 
glass  support  and  transferring  it  to  an- 
other, or  by  the  use  of  a  prism  in  the  tak- 
ing. Put  in  contact  with  the  copper,  it  is 
exposed*  to  light.  Those  parts  of  the 
picture  which  have  been  protected  by  the 
dark  parts  of  the  negative,  corresponding 
to  the  lights  of  the  original  picture,  may 
be  washed  away,  the  other  parts  in  vary- 
ing degree.  The  image  on  the  copper 
plate  is  dried  and  held  over  heat  to  burn 
it  in  and  made  ready  for  the  etching  bath. 
Lights  and  dark,  it  will  be  apparent,  are 
dependent  upon  the  varying  intensities 
of  these  in  the  original.  The  etching 
process  requires  trained  judgment  in 
order  to  know  just  how  far  to  carry  it 
and  a  careful  study  of  the  original  draw- 
ing. This  process  derives  its  name  "half- 
tone" from  the  fact  that  no  pure  whites 
are  obtainable  on  account  of  the  inter- 
position of  the  screen.  The  whites  are 
all  modified  into  delicate  greys.  The 
effect,  in  fact,  is  like  looking  at  the  picture 
through  a  transparent  gauze  curtain. 
Whites  and  stronger  blacks  may  be  ob- 
tained by  subsequent  re-engraving  by 
hand  and  by  burnishing.  The  half-tone 
is  especially  used  to  reproduce  drawings 
in  which  there  are  gradations  of  tint 
either  in  flat  washes  or  in  colour.  The 
very  small  cost  of  the  plates  as  compared 
with  wood-engraving,  their  mechanical 
accuracy  and  great  value  as  a  time-saver 
have  made  them  universally  popular.  In 
the  old  days  a  full-page  wood-engraving 
might  easily  cost  anywhere  from  $75  to 
$250,  and  take  three  or  four  weeks  to  do. 
Half-tones  of  a  very  fine  quality  can  be 
had  at  from  $9  to  $12  a  page,  and  in  an 
afternoon,  if  necessary.  Any  one  can 
readily  determine  whether  an  illustration 
is  a  half-tone  or  not  by  looking  at  It 
through  a  magnifying  glass — the  screen, 
or  "mesh,"  is  very  apparent. 

A  much  simpler  process  is  used  when 
the  drawing  is  in  line  or  stipple,  like  one 
of  Gibson's  cartoons,  for  instance.  No 
screen  is  necessary,  and  the  metal  used 


instead  of  copper  is  a  zinc  plate.  The  rest 
of  the  process  is  much  the  same.  Line 
plates  are  very  inexpensive — a  full  page 
need  cost  only  about  $2.50,  and  can  be 
made  in  a  few  hours. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  camera  and  the 
half-tone  for  the  constantly  increasing  use 
of  coloured  pictures  in  books  and  maga- 
zines, some  of  which  are  done  with  a 
great  deal  of  taste  and  a  very  fair  ap- 
proach to  the  original  subject.    The  Jap- 
anese have  made  wonderful  colour  prints 
for  ages  by  the  use  of  numerous  wood 
blocks,  and  in  France  and  America,  es- 
pecially, some  very  beautiful  pictures  in 
coloured  tints  have  been  printed  in  this 
way.    Here  again,  however,  the  matter  of 
expense  has  been  practically  prohibitive, 
and  the  mechanical  difficulties  are  consid- 
erable.   By  use  of  the  half-tone  in  con- 
junction with  the  so-called  three-colour 
process  the  reproduction  of  coloured  pic- 
tures has  been  made  possible  at  a  compar- 
atively small  expense.    As  is  perhaps  well 
known  to  many,  the  three-colour  process  is 
based  upon  the  theory  that  all  the  colours 
of  the  chromatic  scale  are  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  various  combinations  of  the 
three  primaries — blue,  yellow   and   red 
Three  negatives  are  made  in  exact  reg- 
ister from  the  original  painting,  one  for 
the  yellow,  one  for  the  red,  another  for 
the  blue,  and  these  made  into  half-tone 
plates  are  printed  in  succession,  the  one 
over  the  other.    The  limitations  of  this 
process  lie  in  the  difficulty  of  choosing 
just  the  right  yellow,  red  and  blue  that  in 
combination  will  reproduce  the  original 
in  all  its  parts.    Thus  far  there  has  always 
been  something  to  be  desired,  especially 
when  the  process  is  employed  in  the  re- 
production of  paintings  involving  delicate 
tones  of  grey.    Many  times  the  addition 
of  another  plate  printed  in  grey  or  black 
will  soften  and  blend  the  effect  of  the 
three  primaries  in  a  satisfactory   way. 
Very  successful  colour  reproductions  are 
made  by  the  us£  of  four  or  five  half-tones 
printed  in  delicate  tints  and  over  all  a 
strong  impression  in  black.    In  each  plate 
some  part  may  be  left  blank  or  made  to 
print  very  faintly  when  not  intended  to 
take  its  particular  colour  all  over.     This 
method  of  colour  printing  in  two  or  three 
tints  is  often  intended  only  as  a  colour 
interpretation   without  any  pretence   of 
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being  a  reproduction.  All  of  this  colour 
work  depends  for  its  success  upon  an  ex- 
pert knowledge  of  colour  blending.  The 
use  of  several  plates  is  much  like  the  work 
of  the  painter,  who  lays  in  his  ground  and 
then  builds  up  the  colours  in  succession 
to  the  degrees  required. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
reproductive  processes  is  known  as  photo- 
gravure. Here  the  engraving,  instead  of 
being  in  relief,  is  incised  or  in  intaglio, 
just  the  opposite  of  the  half-tone,  and  the 
impression  is  made  by  pressing  the  damp- 
ened paper  into  the  lines  on  the  metal 
plate.  No  screen  is  used  in  making  the 
negative,  but  a  grain  is  obtained  by 
sprinkling  the  copper  plate  with  pow- 
dered rosin  and  melting  it  on.  This 
makes  a  ground  for  the  subsequent  etch- 
ing. The  photographic  image  printed 
on  the  copper  plate  in  this  instance  is 
from  a  positive.  There  is  a  velvety  soft- 
ness anil  richness  of  light  and  shade,  an 
effect  of  delicacy  and  refinement  in  this 
process  that  is  very  suggestive  of  the 
lovely  textures  of  the  old  mezzotints. 
Photogravure,  however,  is  not  suitable 
for  use  in  large  editions,  for  the  prints 
can  only  be  made  on  a  hand  press,  and  the 
plates  are  too  delicate  in  character  to 
withstand  any  very  large  number  of  im- 
pressions. The  cost,  too,  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  the  process  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  reproduction  of  paint- 
ings and  in  the  illustration  of  limited 
editions. 

Lithography,  or  printing  from  stone, 
is  considerably  used  in  the  making  of  col- 
oured covers  and  posters,  but  it  involves 
so  many  different  colours  to  obtain  fair 
results  and  so  much  more  presswork  than 
the  half-tone  process  that  it  is  becoming 
less  and  less  common,  except  in  the  more 
ordinary  purely  commercial  work. 

For  many  years  we  looked  to  France 
for  the  best  colour  printing,  but  since  our 
great  magazines  have  admitted  colour 
to  their  pages  we  have  learned  to  do  the 
best  work  of  this  kind  in  the  world. 
There  is  apparently  an  increasing  demand 
for  colour  upon  the  part  of  the  public, 
and  many  illustrators  who  used  to  work 
only  in  black  and  white  now  do  their 
drawings  in  both  oils  and  water  colours, 
either  upon  the  assurance  of  their  repro- 
duction in  colour  or  in  the  hope  that  pos- 


sibly they  may  make  a  sufficient  appeal  to 
the  art  editor  to  warrant  their  reproduc- 
tion as  they  are  drawn. 

Magazine  and  book-making  is  certainly 
a  very  much  more  complicated  problem 
than  in  the  old  days.  The  tradition  that 
once  permitted  only  black  and  white  illus- 
trations to  be  printed  in  conjunction  with 
type  has  long  since  given  way  to  the  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  novelty.  In  a 
single  number  of  a  magazine  in  these  days 
we  may  have  examples  of  nearly  all  the 
current  methods  of  colour  printing — in 
three  colours  from  half-tones,  in  line  with 
a  patch  of  red  or  blue  here  and  there,  in 
five  or  six  varying  tints  superimposed, 
in  simple  black  upon  a  flat,  yellow  tint 
block.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  this 
adds  very  considerably  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  demands  preparation  for 
particular  colour  effects  months  in  ad- 
vance. When  it  comes  to  five  or  six 
printings  instead  of  one  for  the  large  edi- 
tions of  to-day,  time  is  a  very  essential 
factor. 

All  that  is  needed  now  is  some  simpli- 
fication of  the  photographic  process  for 
reproducing  colour ;  present  methods  are 
complicated  and  far  from  completely 
satisfactory. 

Illustration  in  any  modern  sense  really 
began  with  the  modest  cutting  of  draw- 
ings on  boards  of  apple  or  pear  wood 
with  the  aid  of  a  common  knife,  and  at 
first  it  was  employed  chiefly  as  a  means 
of  conveying  religious  instruction  to  the 
illiterate  common  people.  With  the  advent 
of  Diirer  it  soon  became  a  really  great 
art,  and  Holbein  carried  it  to  a  still  higher 
plane.  When  Bewick  in  England  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  the  "white  line"  and 
invented  the  modern  tools  of  the  wood- 
engraver  the  wav  was  opened  for  a  freer 
handling  in  general. 

Many  of  the  great  names  in  all  art  have 
been  more  or  less  identified  with  illustra- 
tion, and  in  no  countrv  in  the  world  can 
there  be  found  so  large  a  group  of  com- 
petent workers  in  this  field  as  in  America. 
We  publish  the  best  magazines,  and  it 
is  only  natural  that  we  should  have 
through  them  called  forth  the  best  talent 
in  their  illustration.  The  modern  aft 
editor,  apparently,  needs  more  than  any- 
thing else  a  pretty  general  acquaintance 
with  art  in  general,  and  the  capacity  and 
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breadth  of  view  that  will  allow  him  to 
appreciate  the  possibilities  that  lie  in  new 
and  undeveloped  talent.  The  plate- 
makers  are  his  natural  and  willing  aides 


in  devising  new  methods  to  achieve  any 
particular  result  depending  upon  mechan- 
ical means. 

James  B.  Carrington. 
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THEODORE  THOMAS.  A  Musical  Autobiography. 
Edited  by  George  P.  Upton.  Two  Volumes.  Chi- 
cago: A.  C.  McClurg  and  Co.,  1905. 

Theodore  Thomas's  autobiography  is  con- 
tained in  a  hundred  pages.  His  immense  ac- 
tivities, spreading  over  half  a  century  of  inter- 
esting and  important  musical  growth,  would 
have  warranted  more  extended  space.  But  it 
is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Thomas,  who  was  a 
man  of  action,  not  of  words.  From  the  early 
years  of  his  arrival  in  America  to  the  very  last 
days  of  his  life,  he  was  doing.  He  passes 
rapidly  over  the  period  of  his  boyhood ;  but 
in  spite  of  his  professions  of  laziness,  he  must 
have  been  a  hard  worker.  His  splendid  attain- 
ments as  a  vionnist  could  have  been  gained 
only  by  steady  and  persistent  application.  It 
is  natural,  however,  that  he  should  touch  but 
lightly  upon  the  work  done  before  he  took  up 
the  baton  and  commenced  his  career  as  a  leader 
of  orchestras. 

This  was  in  1862.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to 
dwell  upon  the  facts  of  Mr.  Thomas's  life.  His 
pioneer  work  in  New  York  is  still  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  the  older  generation  of  music 
lovers ;  and  the  younger  element  have  followed 
his  more  recent  activities  in  the  Middle  West, 
with  the  knowledge  that  history  was  only  re- 
peating itself.  His  last  visits  to  New  York 
are  also  within  their  recollection. 

For  a  true  appreciation  of  Thomas's  work  as 
a  musical  educator,  a  thorough  comprehension 
of  musical  conditions  at  the  time  he  began  is 
essential.  These  conditions  his  autobiography 
pictures  in  mere  outline.  Concert  orchestras 
were  almost  unknown.  In  fact,  the  French- 
man, Jullien,  visiting  this  country  in  1853, 
gave  Americans  their  first  experience  with  a 
large  orchestra.  Thomas  characterises  him  as 
a  charlatan,  but  concedes  his  useful  influence. 
He  also  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to 
Karl  Eckcrt,  who  accompanied  the  singer  Son- 
tag  to  America  about  the   same  time.     But 


Thomas  really  owed  little  in  the  way  of  musical 
experience  to  others.    He  was  a  self-made  man, 
and  well  fitted  by  nature  to  be  a  pioneer  in 
his  chosen   field.     Everywhere    he   saw    igno- 
rance and  lack  of  interest  in  music.     He  made 
up  his  mind  to  educate  the  public  to  a  love  for 
the  best  in  musical  art.    His  task  was  a  mighty 
one,  and  mightily  did  he  accomplish  it.     Stout- 
hearted and  firm  of  purpose,  he  never  swerved 
from  the  course  he  had  mapped  out.     A  dozen 
times  his  life  work  seemed  to  him  wasted :  but 
he  persisted  and  reached  his  goal   at  last.     A 
permanent  orchestra    dedicated  to  the  highest 
form  of  musical  art,  supported  by  the  general 
public,    was   placed    at    his   command.      Only 
then    did    he   lay    down   his   baton — and    for- 
ever. 

The  autobiography  is  edited  by  George  P. 
Upton,  who  contributes  "Reminiscence  and 
Appreciation"  to  the  first  volume,  and  a  com- 
pilation of  programs  which  constitutes  the 
second.  As  a  close  friend  and  ardent  admirer 
of  the  conductor,  Mr.  Upton  may  be  pardoned 
a  rather  too  eulogistic  tone.  •  Not  that  Mr. 
Thomas  did  not  deserve  the  best  that  is  said  of 
him,  but  the  constant  reiteration  is  unneces- 
sary. The  reader  gets  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Upton  is  very  reluctant  to  lay  down  his  pen, 
and  therefore  goes  on  to  say  again  what  he 
has  said  before. 

The  volume  of  concert  programs  is  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  musical  history  in 
America.  It  is  a  selection  from  nearly  ten 
thousand,  and  is  truly  a  remarkable  monument 
to  the  zeal,  industry  and  breadth  of  view  of 
their  maker.  It  repays  careful  consideration 
and  emphasises  afresh,  what  has  always  been 
conceded  Mr.  Thomas's  pre-eminence  as  a  pro- 
gram builder.  The  choice  and  arrangement  of 
numbers  in  the  early  days  of  his  career  as 
compared  with  the  more  recent  programs  is  a 
powerful  commentary  on  the  growth  of  musi- 
cal   intelligence   and    appreciation    under    his 
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guidance.  And  what  catholicity  of  taste  they 
show!  Thomas  was  early  known  as  a  Wag- 
ner propagandist,  but  he  never,  even  for  a 
moment,  lost  his  sense  of  proportion,  nor 
exalted  the  modern  at  the  expense  of  the  older 
composers.  His  constant  readiness  to  produce 
new  compositions  was  only  a  part  of  his  edu- 
cational scheme.  "People  cannot  read  the  new 
music,"  he  once  said,  "but  they  should  keep 
abreast  of  it,  and  the  only  way  to  know  it  is 
to  hear  it.  It  does  not  follow  that  I  approve 
or  endorse  it  because  I  play  it.  It  is  due  to 
the  public  to  hear  it  once.  This  has  been  a 
life-long  idea  with  me."  At  the  end  of  the 
second  volume  there  is  a  list  of  compositions 
produced  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  by 
Thomas.  It  includes  such  works  as  Bee- 
thoven's Ninth  Symphony,  a  number  of 
Bach's  suites,  Brahms's  second  and  third  sym- 
phonies, several  of  Liszt's  symphonic  poems, 
a  number  of  works  by  Mozart,  Schumann, 
Schubert,  Raff,  Rubinstein  and  others  only  less 
prominent  and,  of  course,  a  large  number  of 
excerpts  from  the  Wagner  operas — a  stu- 
pendous list.  A  preface  to  this  volume  by 
Thomas  himself,  giving  his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  program-making,  is  also  valuable. 

To  students  of  musical  history  in  particular, 
as  well  as  to  all  music  lovers  and  musicians, 
this  record  of  the  life  and  work  of  Theodore 
Thomas  is  of  great  and  permanent  value.  The 
volumes  are  well  prepared,  and  the  photographs 


and  views  interspersed  through  the  pages  add 
to  their  attractions. 

Lewis  M.  Isaacs. 

THE  HARVEST  OP  THE  SEA.  By  W.  T.  Grenfell. 
New  York:  Fleming:  H.  Revell  Company.    $1.00. 

This  is  not  altogether,  as  might  be  supposed, 
Dr.  Grenfell's  autobiography  cast  in  the  form 
of  fiction,  for  he  scarcely  appears  in  the  tale 
at  all,  or  if  he  does,  never  by  name  but  quite 
modestly,  almost  unrecognisable.  He  has 
thought  best,  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  to  have 
two  of  his  fishermen  friends  tell  the  story  in- 
stead. Yet  through  them  both  he  has  given 
us  a  very  good  idea  of  what  his  own  experi- 
ences must  have  been — through  the  first  in 
establishing  the  medical  mission  to  the  fisher- 
men of  the  North  Sea,  through  the  second  in 
extending  it  to  Labrador.  It  is  a  book  that 
admirably  introduces  Mr.  Duncan's  sketch  of 
Dr.  Grenfell,  for  Mr.  Duncan  deals  exclusively 
with  the  later  and  more  unique  work  of  the 
Labrador  and  Newfoundland  missions,  where- 
as Dr.  Grenfell  has  been  engaged  in  this  sort 
of  labour  for  twenty  years,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  it  is  interesting  to  learn  how 
he  made  his  beginnings.  The  so-called  "Grog- 
Ship"  was  the  most  serious  menace  to  the 
North  Sea  fleet  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  and 
there  is  here  many  a  telling  picture  of  its  evils 
which  we  feel  sure  has  been  drawn  from  actual 
fact. 
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THE  LION'S  SKIN.    By  John  S.  Wise.    New  York : 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Co.    $1.50. 

Like  The  End  of  an  Era,  this  is  also  a  sketch 
of  Reconstruction,  but  this  time  in  fictional 
form — at  once  "A  Historical  Novel  and  a 
Novel  History,"  as  Captain  Wise  explains  on 
his  title-page.  One  questions  the  wisdom  of 
the  change  when  one  finds  the  author  so  fre- 
quently disposed  to  turn  historian  instead  of 
novelist,  and  attempts  to  digest  successive 
chapters  of  weighty  political  discussion  when 
ostensibly  invited  to  partake  of  lighter  fare. 
For  The  Lion's  Skin  spells  information  rather 
than  diversion,  and  in  presenting  such  a  de- 
tailed discription  of  the  social  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  Old  Dominion,  from  the  close 


of  the  Civil  War  down  to  the  present  time, 
the  story  soon  proves  cumbersome  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  Captain  Wise  hampered 
himself  with  it.  Apart  from  its  historic  setting 
and  the  customary  amusing  apotheosis  of  every 
feature  of  a  Southern  home,  be  it  ever  so 
homely,  it  makes  in  itself  hard  reading.  Cap- 
tain Wise  shows  little  gift  for  dialogue,  always 
excepting  after-dinner  anecdote,  and  his  young 
people,  particularly,  expound  themselves  even 
more  priggishly  than  the  immortal  Rollo.  It 
is  impossible  to  feel  that  the  author  has  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  any  one  of  them,  except  as 
a  mouthpiece  for  his  political  opinions.  But 
though  the  story  proves  unequal  to  its  task 
there  is  plenty  to  enjoy  apart  from  it.     Cap- 
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tain  Witt  knows  his  ground  well,  and  there 
are  striking  portraits  of  real  people,  stirring 
war  reminiscences,  good  anecdotes  in  abun-' 
dance  and,  in  conclusion,  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion of  negro  suffrage  and  the  race 
problem. 


The  setting  of  this  adventurous  tale  is  in  the 
Alaska  of  over  a  century  ago,  when  Baranof, 
the  first  governor  of  this  then  struggling  Rus- 
sian province,  was  endeavouring,  as  a  loyal 
servant  of  the  company  that  sent  him  out,  to 
settle  its  claims  and  establish  the  prestige  of 
the  Czar  beyond  dispute.  It  was  a  stormy 
period  and  a  picturesque  one,  and  Mr.  Cheney 
enters  into  it  with  considerable  zest,  handling 
his  material  simply  and  unaffectedly,  as  befits 
the  bold  and  sturdy  pioneer  spirit,  but  not  with- 
out a  certain  monotony  of  style.  His  young 
doctor,  Fedor  Kirilovitch,  sent  out  to  the  col- 
ony under  a  cloud,  which  soon  proves  to  have 
a  very  solid  silver  lining,  gives  us  his  own 
version  of  the  life  in  this  bleak  northern  wil- 
derness. The  story  opens  with  a  brisk  account 
of  the  storm  which  has  caught  the  ship  that 
is  bearing  him  and  the  other  colonists  to  Sitka, 
but  we  do  not  escape  those  old  stand-bys  the 
mutiny  and  the  burial  at  sea.     Once  in  port, 


however,  and  within  the  walls  of  the  stockade, 
things  grow  less  stereotyped.  Strange  to  say, 
Kirilovitch  does  not  fall  in  love  with  the  gov- 
ernor's daughter,  and  keeps  us  in  suspense  very 
successfully.  An  old  priest,  who  is  something 
of  a  fanatic  in  his  determination  to  convert 
the  Indians  immediately  upon  his  arrival  in 
the  colony,  is  the  most  interesting  character  in 
the  book. 


A  little  comedy  setting  forth  the  adventures 
of  "the  promising  young  lawyer,  Samuel  W. 
Rossiter,  Jr.,  sent  northward  into  the  Adiron- 
dacks  one  hot  summer  day  with  instructions  to 
be  tactful  but  thorough,"  and  the  lady  with 
the  white  shirt-waist,  grey  skirt,  Knox  sailor 
hat  and  purple  parasol,  whom  he  was  to  inter- 
cept and  watch  on  behalf  of  her  injured  hus- 
band in  the  city.  How  the  lady  won  him  over 
to  her  side,  and  then,  fortunately  for  his 
peace  of  mind,  obligingly  proved  to  be  an  en- 
tirely different  and  even  more  attractive  edi- 
tion of  the  parasol  than  the  one  he  was  in 
search  of  is  so  entertainingly  told  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  be  too  sceptical  about  this  remark- 
able coincidence.  The  book's  many  drawings  are 
in  gratifying  harmony  both  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  its  text 
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A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company: 

The  Journey  of  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de 
Vaca  and  His  Companions.  Edited  with 
an  Introduction  by  Ad.  F.  Bandelier. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Bandelier  has  translated  in- 
to English  the  original  journal  of  Alvar 
Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  who,  with  his 
companions,  was  the  first  white  man 
to  cross  the  American  continent.  There 
are  included  in  the  volume  the  report  of 
Father  Marcos  of  Nizza,  and  a  letter 
from  the  Viceroy  Mendoza.  The  book 
is  illustrated  with  facsimiles  of  title- 
pages  of  editions  published  in  1542  and 
I555>  and  a  map  of  the  country  ex- 
plored. 

Our  First  Century.  By  George  Cary  Eg- 
gleston. 

Designed  to  present  a  connected  nar- 
rative, which  shall  portray  life  in  Amer- 
ica during  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
treats  of  the  life,  manners  and  customs 
of  the  first  English  colonists;  "the 
ideas  they  brought  with  them  across  the 
sea,  the  mistakes  they  made  in  entering 
upon  a  new  life  under  strange  con- 
ditions, the  means  adopted  of  adjust- 
ing themselves  to  their  new  environ- 
ment, the  forces  that  gave  form  to  their 
systems  of  government,  the  occupations 
in  which  they  engaged,  their  religious 
beliefs,  their  amusements,  the  clothes 
they   wore,   and   the   food   they  ate." 

The  Century  Company: 

The  American  Judiciary.  By  Simeon  E. 
Baldwin. 

One  of  the  American  State  series. 
The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In 
the  first  is  included  an  account  of  the  ori- 
gin and  early  development  of  the  Amer- 
ican judiciary  system,  an  examination 
of  the  relations  of  the  judiciary  and 
political  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  of  the  judicial  power  of  in- 
terpreting written  and  unwritten  law. 
The  second  part  deals  with  the  organi- 
sation and  relations  of  the  courts  of 
the  Stat«  and  the  Union;  it  also  gives 
discussions  on  such  topics  as  Trial  by 
Jury,  Formalities  in  Judicial  Procedure, 
Probate  Courts,  Bankruptcy  and  Insol- 
vency Courts,  Criminal  Procedure,  Ap- 
pellate Courts,  The  Law's  Delays,  The 


Character  of  the  Bar  and  Its  Relations 
to  the  Bench,  etc. 

Territories  and  Dependencies  of  the  United 
States.  Their  Government  and  Adminis- 
tration.   By  William  Franklin  Willoughby. 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  give  a  cor- 
rect account  of  "the  actual  policy  pur- 
sued, and  the  action  taken,  by  the  United 
States  in  respect  to  the  government  and 
administration  of  the  various  dependent 
territories  which  have  successively  come 
under  its  sovereignty,  and  the  conferring 
of  political  rights  upon  their  inhabitants. 
,  .  .  While  no  attempt  will  thus  be 
made  to  discuss  colonial  problems  as 
such,  nevertheless  every  effort  will  be 
made  in  the  proper  places  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  existence  of  such  problems 
and  to  indicate  the  main  considerations 
therein  involved." 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company: 

The  Tragedie  of  Hamlet.  By  William 
Shakespeare.  Edited  by  Charlotte  Porter 
and  Helen  A.  Clarke. 

Issued  in  the  "First  Folio"  edition 
of  Shakespeare's  works.  It  is  based 
on  the  edition  of  1633,  and  contains 
a  preface,  an  introduction,  a  frontispiece, 
notes,  glossary,  variorum  readings,  and 
selected  criticism. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 

May  Margaret,  called  "The  Fair  Maid  of 
Galloway."     By  S.  R.  Crockett. 

Three  romances  in  one  are  in  this 
story.  May  Margaret  is  Scotch  and  be- 
longs to  the  famous  house  of  Douglas. 
Her  first  suitor  is  so  busily  engaged 
with  state  affairs  that  he  cannot  find 
time  to  woo  his  cousin;  his  younger 
brother  showers  upon  her  the  attention 
withheld  by  the  former  and  wins  her 
hand.  A  disagreeable  ending  to  this 
romance  culminates  in  a  divorce.  The 
son  of  a  blacksmith  is  the  man  who 
finally  fulfils  the  conditions  of  happi- 
ness. 

Motors  and  Motoring.  By  Henry  J. 
Spooner. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  little  book  for 
beginners  the  author  has  endeavoured 
to  "explain  things  in  nontechnical  lan- 
guage as  far  as  practicable,  and  in  such 
a  way  that  those  who  have  not  the  time, 
inclination  or  opportunity  to  study  any 
of  the  large  books  on  the  subject,  may 
easily  be  able  to  get  a  general  grasp  of 
the  principles  which  underlie  the  con- 
struction, assembling,  and  working  of 
gasolene  cars."  m 
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E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company: 

Will  Warburton.     By  George  Gissing. 

The  second  of  Mr.  Gissing' s  works 
to  be  published  posthumously,  although 
it  was  written  before  "Veranilda,"  on 
which  he  was  at  work  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  which  was  published  a  few 
months  ago.  It  is  a  story  of  London, 
and  portrays  the  life  of  a  young  man 
of  good  birth  who,  through  no  fault  of 
his,  loses  his  own  money  as  well  as  that 
of  his  mother  and  sister.  In  order  to 
provide  means  of  existence  for  the 
three  he  turns  grocer.  His  endeavour  to 
keep  his  business  a  secret  from  his 
former  friends  is  the  cause  of  much 
mental  anxiety.  To  make  matters 
worse,  he  is  in  love  with  a  charming 
young  lady.  The  story  is  said  to  be 
both  pathetic  and  humorous. 

Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company: 

Parisians  Out  of  Doors.     By   F.   Berkeley 

Smith. 

The  third  volume  in  Mr.  Smith's  tril- 
ogy of  books  on  Paris  life.  "The  Real 
Latin  Quarter"  and  "How  Paris 
Amuses  Itself"  are  the  two  books  which 
have  preceded.  As  the  French  people 
are  said  to  spend  but  little  time  in  their 
homes,  "Parisians  Out  of  Doors"  is  a 
description  of  their  true  life.  It  deals 
not  only  with  the  playgrounds  and  show 
places  of  Paris,  but  with  Parisians  in 
mountain  resorts,  at  the  seashore,  their 
mode  of  spending  Sundays,  and  other 
forms  of  amusement  enjoyed  by  these 
people.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  Monte 
Carlo,  and  one  to  the  flowers,  sunshine 
and  baccarat.  The  book  is  well  illus- 
trated. 

The  Sunny  Side  of  the  Street.    By  Marshall 
P.  Wilder. 

The  author  presents  his  recollections 
of  the  "sunny  side  of  many  people.  I 
have  plucked  blossoms  from  the  gardens 
of  humour  and  pathos,  which  lie  side  by 
side,  and  in  weaving  them  into  a  gar- 
land, claim  only  as  my  own  the  string 
that  binds  them  together."  Among  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  about 
whom  Mr.  Wilder  tells  stories  are  sev- 
eral of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe, 
former  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
public  men  and  women,  men  of  letters 
.  and  law,  noted  actors  and  actresses, 
statesmen,  military  men,  etc.  The  vol- 
ume contains  a  portrait  of  the  author 
as  a  frontispiece,  and  is  well  illustrated. 

The  Grafton  Press: 

A    Twentieth-Century    Idealist.     By    Henry 
Pettit. 

This  story  is  said  to  be  the  result  of 
extensive  travel.    Adcle  Cultus,  a  young 


girl,  who,  in  company  with  her  parents 
and  a  friend,  is  joined  on  a  connected 
trip  to  Europe  and  the  Far  East  by  two 
gentlemen.  One  falls  in  love  with  Adele 
and  wins  her  as  his  wife.  The  heroine 
is  a  girl  who  has  her  own  views  on 
the  subject  of  the  "true"  faith  and  ex- 
presses her  sentiments  whenever  occa- 
sion permits.  There  are  two  illustra- 
tions in  the  book. 

Harper  and  Brothers: 

Jimmy  Brown  Trying  to  Find  Europe.    By 
W.  L.  Alden. 

Time  seems  to  have  made  no  impres- 
sion on  Jimmy  Brown,  who  first  made 
his  appearance  before  the  public  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  as  his  reappearance 
shows  him  to  be  of  apparently  the  same 
age  as  he  was  then.  Jimmy,  who  is 
left  with  his  married  sister  in  Western 
New  York  while  his  parents  visit 
Europe,  is  the  chief  promoter  of  various 
sorts  of  mischief.  The  situation  having 
reached  a  climax,  Jimmy  determines  to 
find  his  father,  whose  address  he  knows 
is  "Grand  Hotel,  Europe."  The  adven- 
tures which  he  and  his  little  Irish  friend 
encounter  form  the  basis  of  the  story. 

Miss    Bellard's    Inspiration.      By    William 
Dean  Howells. 

Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  magazine. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company: 

The  Venus  of  Cadiz.     By  Richard  Fisguifl. 

The  proprietor  of  a  mushroom  farm 
in  the  Kentucky  caves,  an  artless  Venus, 
who  is  an  heiress  and  lives  on  a  neigh- 
bouring plantation,  an  animated  city 
girl,  and  several  moonshiners,  are 
among  the  characters  of  this  unusual 
novel.  The  story  is  made  exciting  by 
secret  correspondence,  various  cases  of 
mistaken  identity,  uncanny  meetings  of 
the  moonshiners,  conspiracy,  attempted 
murder,  love,  hate,  jealousy,  revenge, 
etc. 

The   Milbank   Case.     By  George  Dyre  El- 
dridge. 

The  scenes  of  this  detective  story  are 
laid  in  Maine,  near  the  Canadian  bor- 
der, and  the  plot  concerns  the  murder 
of  a  country  lawyer.  Not  having  any 
clews  upon  which  to  work,  two  detec- 
tives  make  a  search  for  the  motive  of 
the  crime.  The  mystery  is  solved  by 
the  more  clever  of  the  detectives,  al- 
though the  ultimate  ending  of  the  sit- 
uation is  quite  as  unexpected  to  him  as 
to  the  reader. 

A   Maid   of  Japan.     By   Mrs.    Hugh    Fraser. 

Him£,  the  heroine  of  this  story,  is  a 
little  shell-gatherer  on  the  island  of 
Enoshima.  Her  Japanese  mother 
drowned  herself  when  deserted  by  her 
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English  husband,  who  had  bought  and 
married  her  on  his  vacation.  Hime's 
English  cousin  righted  her  father's 
wrong  and  made  her  very  happy.  The 
story  is  said  to  be  based  on  close  ob- 
servation of  the  life  of  this  isle.  The 
volume  is  artistically  bound  and  deco- 
rated and  presents  a  Japanese  appear- 
ance. The  July  issue  of  The  Bookman 
gave  a  short  account  of  Mrs.  Fraser's 
life  in  its  Chronicle  and  Comment. 

The  Improved  Movement  Cure  Institute: 

How  Should  We  Breathe?  A  Physiological 
Study.     By  G.  H.  Patchen,  M.D. 

This  study  treats  of  the  mechanism, 
object  and  effects  of  respiration.  It 
demonstrates  other  uses  for  respiration 
besides  that  of  providing  the  lungs  with 
air.  It  also  shows  how  this  function 
may  be  used  as  a  remedy  for  chronic 
diseases. 

William  R.  Jenkins: 

Japanese  for  Daily  Use.  By  E.  P.  Prentys, 
assisted  by  Kametara  Sasamoto. 

"The  object  of  this  little  book  is  to 
give  in  convenient  form  a  collection  of 
the  most  necessary  words  and  sentences 
for  the  use  of  the  wanderer  in  Japan, 
together  with  other  items  of  importance, 
such  as  coinage,  postage,  etc." 

John  Lane: 

Memoirs  of  a  Royal  Chaplain,  1729- 1763. 
Annotated  and  Edited  by  Albert  Harts- 
horne. 

This  work  consists  of  the  corre- 
spondence of  Edmund  Pyle,  D.D..  Do- 
mestic Chaplain  to  George  II.,  with 
Samuel  Kerrich,  D.D..  Vicar  of  Dersing- 
ham  and  Rector  of  Wolferton  and  West 
Newton.  A  special  feature  of  these  let- 
ters is  the  "almost  continuous  reference 
to  controversies  that  were  some  of  them 
raging  and  others  dying  out.  .  .  . 
Turning  for  a  moment  to  the  politicians, 
it  may  not  be  doubted  that,  making 
due  allowance  for  his  party  feeling,  pub- 
lic life  is  truthfully  presented  by  Pyle; 
and  that,  glaring  and  true  as  is  the 
light  he  streams  upon  the  Church  of 
the  time  of  George  II..  that  which  he 
sheds  upon  the  State  is  as  just  and  reli- 
able." The  letters  are  printed  as  writ- 
ten, except  for  the  extensions  of  cur- 
tailments in  words.  The  volume  con- 
tains nine  portraits. 

Life  Publishing  Company: 

A  Woman's  Confessional.  By  Helen  Wol- 
jeska. 

The  epigrams  of  which  this  volume 
is  composed  are  extracts  from  the  jour- 
nal of  a  woman  who  was  born  of  a 
distinguished  family  in  Vienna.     They 


are  said  to  reveal  her  inmost  thoughts, 
"some  bitter,  some  loving,  some  pas- 
sionate, some  sad,  but  all  carrying  with 
them  intrinsic  evidence  of  their  verity." 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company: 

Glenanaar.    By  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  P.  A. 
Sheehan,  D.D. 

This  story  of  Irish  life  is  semi-his- 
torical, as  it  concerns  events  which  oc- 
curred during  the  first  part  of  the  last 
century — the  wrongs  of  Ireland  and  the 
attempts  at  her  deliverance.  The  most 
striking  personality  is  Daniel  O'Connell, 
who,  both  in  Glenanaar  and  the  British 
Parliament,  heroically  endeavoured  to 
achieve  freedom  for  the  land  of  his 
nativity.  The  love  story  is  modern,  and 
concerns  a  Yankee-Irishman,  a  poor 
Irish  widow,  her  two  comely  daughters, 
and  a  generous  parish  priest.  The  tale 
is  said  to  be  full  of  humour,  pathos  and 
romance. 

The  Macmillan  Company: 

The    Storm    Centre.      By    Charles    Egbert 
Craddock. 

The  scenes  of  this  tale  of  flirtation, 
love  and  courtship  are  laid  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Tennessee.  They  take  place 
during  the  war  between  the  North  and 
the  South.  The  hero,  a  wounded  Union 
officer,  is  given  refuge  in  a  family  whose 
sympathies  are  with  the  Confederates. 
He  falls  in  love  with  a  young  widow 
whom  he  meets  here.  The  crisis  of  the 
story  is  reached  when  an  officer  in  the 
Confederate  Army,  the  son  of  the  house, 
who  is  also  in  love  with  the  heroine,  re- 
turns and  secures  information  that  en- 
ables the  Southern  Army  to  gain  an  im- 
portant strategical  advantage.  A  little 
deaf-mute  girl  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  tale. 

The  Little  Hills.     By  Nancy  Huston  Banks. 
Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  magazine. 

Edward  Fitzgerald.     By  A.  C.  Benson. 

An  addition  to  the  English  Men  of 
Letters  series.  Mr.  Benson  has  given  an 
account  of  three  periods  in  Edward 
Fitzgerald's  life :  youth,  middle  life,  and 
later  years:  also  of  his  friends,  his 
habits,  his  writings,  letters,  etc.  The 
biography  begins  with  the  statement  that 
the  life  to  be  described  was  singularly 
devoid  of  incident.  "It  was  the  career 
of  a  lonely,  secluded,  fastidious  and  af- 
fectionate man;  it  was  a  life  not  rich  in 
results,  not  fruitful  in  example.  It  is 
the  history  of  a  few  great  friendships, 
much  quiet  benevolence,  tender  loyalty, 
wistful  enjoyment."  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is 
best  known  by  his  "Omar  Khayyim." 

The  Game.     By  Jack  London. 

The  scenes  of  this  story  lake  place 
within  the  squared  ring.    A  prize,  fight 
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between  a  splendid  young  fellow  and 
Ponta,  a  man  of  the  brute  type,  is  de- 
scribed from  start  to  finish.  The  young 
man,  who  has  promised  his  fiancee  that 
he  will  leave  the  ring  after  this  fight, 
by  means  of  masquerading,  arranges 
that  she  shall  see  the  fight.  The  author 
portrays  what  the  prize  ring  stands  for, 
what  it  means  to  participants  and  spec- 
tators, and  the  general  scheme  of  things. 
The  book  is  well  decorated  and  illus- 
trated. 

The  Wheels  of  Chance.    By  H.  G.  Wells. 

A  popular  novel  of  a  few  years  ago  re- 
appears in  paper  covers,  to  be  sold  at 
twenty-five  cents  per  copy. 

The  Outlook  to  Nature.     By  L.  H.  Bailey. 

The  four  essays  which  are  included 
in  this  volume  are  The  Realm  of  the 
Commonplace,  Country  and  City,  The 
School  of  the  Future,  and  Evolution: 
The  Quest  of  Truth.  In  January  of  this 
year  these  essays  were  given  as  lec- 
tures in  Boston,  as  a  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity course. 

The  Real   World.     By  Robert   Herrick. 

Another  addition  to  the  series  of  re- 
cent popular  novels  which  Macmillan 
are  publishing  in  a  paper  edition  at 
twenty-five  cents  each. 

Southern  Writers.     Selections  in  Prose  and 
Verse.     Edited  by   W.   P.  Trent. 

Although  this  volume  is  in  no  sense  a 
text-book,  its  purpose  is  to  supply  the 
teacher  with  supplementary  reading 
and  information  in  connection  with 
work  in  American  literature.  The  work 
is  divided  into  five  periods:  the  first 
from  1607- 1 789;  the  second  from  1790- 
1865;  the  poets  of  the  Civil  War;  the 
third  period  from  1866-1904;  and  the 
poets  of  the  latter  days.  There  is  in- 
cluded a  biography  of  each  writer  rep- 
resented, together  with  explanatory  and 
reference  notes. 

Harvard  Lectures  on  the  Revival  of  Learn- 
ing.    By  John  Edwin  Sandys. 

In  connection  with  the  Lane  Foun- 
dation, which  provides  for  special 
courses  of  classical  lectures  to  be  given 
at  Harvard,  Professor  Sandys  was  in- 
vited to  give  a  course  of  six  lectures 
on  some  subject  connected  with  Latin 
literature,  "such  lectures  to  be  adapted 
to  any  cultivated  audience,  and  not 
specially  addressed  to  advanced  students 
of  the  Latin  language."  This  volume 
of  six  lectures  on  the  Revival  of  Learn- 
ing in  Italy  is  the  result.  The  titles 
are  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  the  Age  of 
Discoveries,  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Education,  the  Italian  Academies,  the 
Homes  of  Humanism,  and  the  History 
of  Ciceronianism. 


G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons: 

Bushido,    the    Soul    of   Japan.      By    Inazo 
NitoW. 

This  book,  which  has  run  through 
nine  editions  in  Japan,  is  published 
simultaneously  in  New  York  and  Lon- 
don. It  has  been  revised  and  enlarged 
and  includes  an  introduction  by  Mr. 
William  Elliott  Griffis.  "Bushido"  is 
the  Japanese  feudal  equivalent  of 
chivalry.  Bushido  is  defined  as  "the 
code  of  moral  principles  which  the 
knights  were  required  or  instructed  to 
observe."  It  is  an  unwritten  code  con- 
sisting of  a  few  maxims  handed  down 
from  mouth  to  mouth  or  coming  from 
the  pen  of  some  well-known  warrior 
or  savant.  "It  embodies  the  maxims 
of  educational  training  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Samurai,  or  warrior  class  of 
Japan,  the  class  that  throughout  the 
nation's  feudal  age,  which  ended  only 
fifty  years  ago,  set  the  standard  to  the 
whole  people  in  manners,  ideals  of  char- 
acter, and  mental  and  moral  codes  of 
obligation." 

Chinese   Life   in   Town   and   Country.      By 
fcmile  Bard. 

The    third    volume    in    Our    Asiatic 
Neighbours  series.    The  English  version 
has  been  adapted  by  H.  Twitchell.     The 
author,    who    claims    that    the    book    is 
written   from  the  standpoint   of  a    man 
of  affairs,   has  endeavoured   "to  avoid, 
within  the  limits  of  the  possible,  the  ex- 
aggerated  optimism   of  certain    writers 
on  this  country, — chiefly  travellers   and 
missionaries. — and    I    also    have     been 
careful    not    to    fall    into   the    spirit    of 
systematic  depreciation  common  to  most 
Europeans  in  referring  to  the  Celestial 
Empire  and  its  inhabitants." 

Two    Moods   of    a    Man.      By    Horace    G. 
Hutchinson. 

George  Hood  is  the  man  of  two 
moods.  One  side  of  the  nature  of  this 
Englishman  is  answered  by  Gracia,  the 
beautiful  Spanish  gypsy  to  whom  he  has 
been  married,  according  to  the  custom 
of  her  people.  He  describes  her  quali- 
ties as  resembling  those  of  "a  very  trust- 
ing, faithful  dog."  In  his  second,  or 
intellectual  mood,  a  brilliant  Phila- 
delphia woman  responds  to  every  sug- 
gestion. The  climax  of  the  story  is 
reached  when  Hood  is  undecided  be- 
tween three  courses — whether  or  not  he 
shall  marry  the  woman  of  intellect  and 
live  a  polygamous  life,  leave  the  gypsy 
woman  to  whom  he  is  not  legally  mar- 
ried, or  give  up  the  Philadelphia  woman. 

William  E.  Raymond: 

In  Response.     By  William  E.  Raymond. 

This  volume,  dedicated  "To  you  in 
whose  soul  there  is  a  desire  to  find  the 
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source  of  that  love  which  is  in  it,  for 
something  hidden,  mysterious,  powerful 
and  perfect,  with  which  it  seeks  to  unite 
for  its  fulfilment" — is  a  compilation  of 
ten  poems.  Among  the  titles  are  A 
Psalm  Attributive,  Star  of  Divinity, 
The  Angel  of  Inspiration,  Solitude, 
Happiness,  etc. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company: 

Duncan  Polite.    By  Marian  Keith. 

A  story  of  old  Scottish  folk,  the 
scenes  of  which  are  laid  in  Canada. 
Duncan  McDonald,  who  has  been  given 
the  name  of  "Polite,"  is  the  hero  of 
the  tale.  The  discord  between  the  el- 
ders of  the  kirk,  who  are  decidedly 
averse  to  the  introduction  of  new 
methods  in  their  place  of  worship,  and 
their  children,  who  support  the  young 
minister  in  his  endeavour  to  make  their 
church  more  modern,  is  the  plot  upon 
which  the  story  turns.  The  book  is  said 
to  contain  snatches  of  delicate  humour, 
and  to  portray  every-day  passions  of 
human  life  and  action. 

Charles  Scribner*s   Sons: 

Richard  Wagner  to  Mathilde  Wcsendonck. 
Translated,  Prefaced,  etc.,  by  William 
Ashton  Ellis. 

This  importation  consists  of  a  col- 
lection of  letters  from  Richard  Wagner 
to  Mathilde  Wesendonck,  the  woman  who 
exerted  the  strongest  influence  over  the 
great  composer  in  his  work.  A  few  of 
her  letters  to  him  are  also  included. 
Frau  Wesendonck,  who  died  in  1902, 
left  the  letters  carefully  arranged,  and 
expressed  the  wish  in  her  will  that  they 
be  published.  They  intimately  record 
Wagner's  artistic  development. 

Nuremberg  and  Its  Art  to  the  End  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.    By  P.  T.  Ree. 

The  third  volume  in  the  Famous  Art 
Cities  series  is  an  important  one,  which 
has  been  translated  from  the  German  by 
G.  H.  Palmer.  The  description  of  this 
city  and  its  art  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  illustrations,  of  which  there  are  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three.  It  shows  the 
efforts  that  have  been  put  forth  to  raise 
the  art  standard  in  Nuremberg,  which 
is  said  to  have  declined  since  this  city 
surrendered  its  direct  imperial  tenure 
and  became  a  Bavarian  town,  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1806. 

The  Wrecker.    By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Island  Nights'  Entertainments.  By  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson. 

An  Inland  Voyage.  By  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson. 


Familiar  Studies.    By  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son. 

Four  additions  to -the  Biographical 
Edition  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 
works,  each  one  of  which  is  prefaced 
by  Mrs.  Stevenson.  "The  Wrecker"  is 
based  on  the  mysterious  destruction  of 
a  barque,  and  was  written  in  collabora- 
tion with  Mr.  Stevenson's  stepson, 
Lloyd  Osbourne,  during  an  extended 
voyage  to  the  South  Sea  Islands; 
"Island  Nights'  Entertainments"  is  a 
collection  of  three  stories;  the  character 
of  "The  Inland  Voyage"  is  well  de- 
scribed in  its  title;  "Familiar  Studies 
of  Men  and  Books"  gives  short  sketches 
of  Victor  Hugo,  Robert  Burns,  Walt 
Whitman,  Thoreau,  Yoshida-Torajiro, 
Villon,  Charles  of  Orleans,  Samuel 
Pepys,  and  John  Knox. 

The  University  Publishing  Company: 

The  American  Family.    By  Frank  N.  Hagar. 

In  this  book  the  author  aims  "to  pre- 
sent to  the  public  some  of  the  principles 
of  sociology  and  economics  applied  to 
the  contemporary  American  family, 
with  intervals  of  literary  rests  and  eluci- 
dations that  may  appeal  to  the  artistic 
sense."  It  is  written  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  lawyer. 

A.  W esse Is  Company: 

Terence  O'Rourke,  Gentleman   Adventurer. 
By  Louis  Joseph  Vance. 

A  story  of  love  and  adventure,  in 
which  the  principal  character  is  an  inter- 
esting Irishman  who  has  all  sorts  and 
kinds  of  experiences.  Soon  after  his 
introduction  to  the  reader  he  is  pur- 
sued by  gendarmes ;  in  order  to  hasten 
his  flight,  he  jumps  into  the  carriage  of 
an  unknown  princess  and  goes  down  the 
street  at  a  breakneck  pace.  This  es- 
capade is  the  beginning  of  the  romance 
— it  also  is  the  cause  of  several  other 
startling  adventures.  The  story,  which 
ran  as  a  serial  in  a  New  York  magazine, 
is  said  to  be  written  especially  for  sum- 
mer  reading. 


AKRON,  OHIO. 

The  Saalfield  Publishing  Company: 

Dolly,  Daughter  of  New  England.    By  Ruth 
Louise  Sheldon. 

A  story  of  boarding-school  life,  travel 
and  romance.  The  heroine  is  a  lively 
girl,  who  is  expelled  from  school,  re- 
fuses her  cousin's  offer  of  marriage, 
goes  abroad  and  falls  in  love  with  one 
nobleman  while  engaged  to  another. 
She  marries  the  one  to  whom  she  is 
engaged,  and  at  his  death  becomes  the 
wife  of  the  cousin  whom  she  had  re- 
fused  several   years  before. 
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Richard  G.  Badger: 

Girdle  of  Gladness.    By  Arad  Joy  Sebring. 

A  collection  of  fourteen  poems  of  a 
religious  nature. 

Sound  and  Motion  in  Wordsworth's  Poetry. 
By  May  Tomlinson. 

A  paper-covered  brochure,  in  which  is 
included  many  quotations  from  Words- 
worth. It  points  out  several  passages 
in  the  verses  of  this  poet  who,  of  all 
the  poets,  is  claimed  by  the  author  to  be 
the  "most  alive  to  the  power  of  beaut) 
and  sound/'  in  which  Nature  is  the 
predominating  thought. 

The  Elegies  of  Tibullus.     By  Theodore  C. 
Williams. 

"The  consolations  of  a  Roman  lover 
done  in  English  verse."  The  transla- 
tion of  the  four  books  of  which  this  vol- 
ume is  composed,  has  been  made  with 
freedom,  but  the  thought  and  spirit  of 
the  original  have  been  adhered  to  in 
nearly  all  cases. 

The  Judgment  of  Paris.    By  Peter  Fandel. 

A  mythical  drama  in  four  acts.  When 
the  goddesses  appear,  the  awarding  of 
the  golden  apple,  which  has  been  given 
to  Paris  by  Hermes,  the  messenger  of 
the  gods,  shall  constitute  his  judgment. 
The  apple  is  withheld  from  Hera,  the 
goddess  of  power,  and  Pallas,  the  god- 
dess of  knowledge,  and  is  given  to 
Aphrodite,  the  goddess  of  love.  This 
enrages  Hera  and  Pallas,  who  fight  the 
fight  to  the  bitter  end  in  order  to 
avenge  themselves.  CEnone,  the  moun- 
tain nymph,  with  whom  Paris  is  in  love, 
takes  a  prominent  part  in  the  play.  The 
race  scene  in  the  second  act  is  drawn 
from  Pope's  translation  of  the  Iliad. 

Stray  Leaves  from  a  Soul's  Book.    By . 

Twelve  leaves  are  considered  in  this 
book.  An  idea  of  its  character  may 
be  had  from  the  following  preludes  to 
some  of  the  "leaves":  "If  thou  canst 
not  fulfil  thy  pledge  refuse  to  take  it ; 
but  once  thou  hast  bound  thyself  to  any 
promise,  carry  it  out,  even  if  thou  hast 
to  die  for  it."  "Thou  shalt  not  let  thy 
senses  make  a  playground  of  the  mind." 
"...  Learn  that  no  effort,  not  the 
smallest — whether  in  right  or  wrong  di- 
rection— can  vanish  from  the  world  of 
causes.  E'en  wasted  smoke  remains  not 
traceless,"  etc. 

Ginn  and  Company: 

The  Ethics  of  Force.     By  H.  E.  Warner. 

A  series  of  five  papers  read  before  the 
Ethical  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C,  just 
prior  to  and  after  the  Spanish  War,  is 
the  basis  of  this  volume.    The  titles  of 


the  papers  are  The  Ethics  of  Heroism. 
The  Ethics  of  Patriotism,  Can  War  Be 
Defended  on  the  Authority  of  Christ? 
Can  War  Be  Defended  on  Grounds  of 
Reason?  and  Some  Objections. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company: 

A    Bibliography   of    Nathaniel    Hawthorne. 
Compiled  by  Nina  E.  Browne. 

Said  to  be  the  first  definite  bibliog- 
raphy of  Hawthorne's  scattered  and 
multitudinous  writings.  It  represents 
work  upon  which  Miss  Browne,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Americati  Library  As- 
sociation Publishing  Board,  has  been 
labouring  for  sixteen  years,  and  con- 
tains entries  of  everything  that  can  be 
discovered  in  print  by  and  about 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  There  is  also  in- 
cluded a  double-entry  author  and  maga- 
zine index. 

L.  C.  Page  and  Company: 

Brothers  of  Peril.     By  Theodore   Roberts. 

A  tale  of  the  Beothic  Indians,  a  tribe 
now  extinct,  in  old  Newfoundland.  Two 
lads,  one  a  brave  Indian  boy,  and  the 
other  the  hero  of  the  story,  who  is 
driven  by  chance  on  the  island  of  New- 
foundland just  when  the  Beothic  In- 
dians are  dividing  into  factions,  are  the 
"brothers  of  peril"  during  many  excit- 
ing adventures  in  their  endeavour  to  sec 
the  country  of  the  white  men.  In  his 
preface  the  author  says  that  he  has 
"drawn  the  wilderness  of  that  far  time* 
in  the  likeness  of  the  wilderness  as  I 
knew  it,'  and  loved  it,  a  few  short  years 
ago.  ...  I  have  dared  to  resurrect 
an  extinct  tribe  for  the  purposes  of 
fiction.  I  have  drawn  inspiration  from 
the  spirit  of  history  rather  than  the 
letter!  But  the  heart  of  the  wilder- 
ness, and  the  hearts  of  men  and  women, 
I  have  pictured,  in  this  romance  of  olden 
time,  as  I  know  them  to-day." 


Herbert  B.   Turner  and  Company: 

The  Ethics  of  Imperialism.     By  Albert  R. 
Carman. 

An  enquiry  as  to  whether  Christian 
ethics  and  imperialism  are  antagonistic 
Mr.  Carman  defines  imperialism  as  a 
spirit  which  "teaches  the  essential  in- 
equality of  men,  the  duty  of  recognis- 
ing that  inequality,  the  duty  of  doing 
unto  some  others  precisely  what  you 
hope  they  will  not  be  able  to  do  unto 
you,  the  refusal  of  equal  rights  to  some 
people."  Egoism  he  defines  as  "prefer- 
ring one's  own  interests  to  the  interests 
of  others;"  and  Altruism  as  "preferring 
the  interests  of  others  to  one's  own; 
logically  it  meets  commercial  rivalry 
with  voluntary  bankruptcy,  and  personal 
rivalry  with  suicide."  From  this  stand- 
point Imperialism  is  discussed. 
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Science  and  a  Future  Life.     By  James  H. 
Hyslop. 

Mr.  Hyslop  has  gathered  what  he  has 
deemed  to  be  the  most  important  of 
the  work  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research,  with  special  reference  to  mat- 
ter bearing  upon  the  problem  of  a  future 
life,  and  summarised  it  in  this  volume. 
He  makes  no  pretence  at  satisfying  the 
exacting  scientific  standards,  but  pre- 
sents the  book  as  an  incentive  to  the 
scientific  psychologist  to  search  the  de- 
tailed records,  and  in  order  that  the 
general  reader  may  to  some  extent  real- 
ise the  complexity  of  the  problem  with 
which  the  Society  is  confronted. 

The  Hundredth  Acre.     By  John  Camden. 

The  ownership  of  an  acre  of  land, 
which  is  claimed  by  two  men,  is  the 
foundation  of  this  detective  story,  al- 
though the  pivot  upon  which  the  plot 
turns  is  the  mysterious  poisoning  of  the 
one  who  is  in  possession.  The  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  is  strong  enough 
to  convict  almost  any  one  of  the  char- 
acters, and  the  reader  is  held  in  sus- 
pense as  to  just  who  the  murderer  is 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  tale. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y.. 

The  Apple  of  Discord  Company: 

The    Apple    of    Discord.      By    a    Roman 
Catholic. 

Temporal  power  in  the  Catholic 
Church  is  the  subject  which  is  discussed 
in  this  volume.  The  author  describes 
temporal  power,  gives  its  history  from 
the  beginning,  and  discusses  it  from 
various  standpoints. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  Old  Greek  Press: 

Dictionary  of  Errors.    By  Sherwin  Cody. 

A  small  volume  giving  common  errors 
in  grammar,  letter  writing,  pronuncia- 
tion, spelling,  and  use  of  words.  It  is 
intended  as  a  study  rather  than  a  book 
of  reference. 

How  to  Read  and  What  to  Read.    By  Sher- 
win Cody. 

"This  little  book  is  for  the  average 
man  who  reads  the  newspaper  more 
than  he  ought,  and  would  like  to  know 
the  really  interesting  books  in  standard 
literature  which  he  might  take  pleasure 
in  reading  and  which  might  be  of  some 
practical  benefit  to  him.  ' 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company: 

The  Man  of  the  Hour.     By  Octave  Thanet. 

Although  the  author  of  many  short 
stories,   Octave   Thanet  presents   "The 


Man  of  the  Hour"  as  her  first  novel. 
John  Winslow  is  the  son  of  an  Amer- 
ican captain  of  industry  and  a  former 
Russian  princess,  whose  life  is  of  such 
an  anarchistical  nature  as  to  make  it 
unsafe  for  her  to  remain  in  her  own 
country.  "Johnny's"  struggle  for  exist- 
ence in  America  taxed  him  to  the  utter- 
most, but  he  wins  out  in  the  end.  A 
clever  romance  is  woven  into  the  tale. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

George  IV.  Jacobs  and  Company: 

The  Girl   and  the  Deal.     By   Karl   Edwin 
Harriman. 

The  principals  in  this  love  story  are 
Harold  Mason,  a  young  man  from 
Boston,  who  has  been  sent  by  his  father 
to  San  Francisco  on  a  business  errand, 
and  Sibyl  Anstruther,  a  Westerner. 
While  it  is  true  that  these  two  people 
had  met  before  and  that  Harold  Mason 
entertained  strong  hopes  that  their  ac- 
quaintance would  ripen  into  something 
more  than  friendship,  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  trip  across  the  continent,  on 
which  they  are  chance  companions,  cov- 
ered nearly  the  whole  courtship.  The 
book  contains  a  dozen  illustrations  by 
W.  H.  D.  Koerner. 

/.  B.  Lippincott  Company: 

The  First  and  Second  Books  of  the  Macca- 
bees.    Edited  by  W.  Fairweather. 

One  of  The  Temple  Bible  series. 
There  are  in  this  little  volume  numerous, 
explanatory  notes  and  a  comprehensive 
introduction  to  be  used  in  the  study  of 
the  first  two  books  of  the  Maccabees, 
also   included. 

A  New  Humanity;  or,  The  Easter  Island. 
By  Adolf  Wilbrandt. 

The  central  figure  of  this  novel, 
Helmut  Adler,  is  said  to  be  the  counter- 
part of  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  the  unfor- 
tunate German  idol  smasher.  Adler's 
scheme  for  improving  the  human  race 
is  to  isolate  himself,  with  a  few  selected 
adherents,  on  an  island,  and  there, 
strongly  fortified  and  encompassed  by 
mines  connected  with  electric  batteries 
against  the  unregenerate  man,  rear  a 
perfect  race  of  a  uniform  style.  Whether 
or  not  this  scheme  met  with  failure  or 
success  is  the  plot  of  the  story.  Dr. 
A.  S.  Rappoport  has  made  the  transla- 
tion. 

Young  Japan.   By  James  A.  B.  Scherer. 

"The  story  of  the  Japanese  people, 
and  especially  of  their  educational  de- 
velopment. "  Although  complete  in  it- 
self, this  volume  is  intended  as  a  com- 
panion to  the  author's  previous  work, 
"Japan  To-day."  It  is  an  attempt  "to 
tell  the  unified  story  of  the  nation  in 
the  simplest  possible  manner.  .  .  .   The 
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TA*  /oA«  C  Wmst^n  Company: 

Threads     By  Garrett  W.  Thompson. 

In  a  short  r.ote  with  which  the  a*=thor 
prefaces  his  novel,  hnman  life  U  given 
a%  it*  fte-d  Misunderstanding  between 
a  man  and  his  wife,  both  of  whom  are 
noble  character*,  i*  the  thread  from 
which  the  uory  n  woven.  By  a  pecni- 
iar  circtrmvtancc  the  *o«  widens  the 
breach.  The  college  life  of  the  *on.  his 
gradual  downfall,  a*  we!!  a*  the  regain- 
ing of  hi',  manhood.  i«  a  very  important 
part  of  fhe  story.  It  is  a  ta!e  which 
portrays  the  lovr.  hatred,  joy.  sorrow 
and  d^-pair  of  life.  "Af'er  all.  it  is  the 
Threads  of  Character  on  which  hang  the 
mue%  of  life." 

The  Thistle*  of  Mount  Cedar.  By  Ursula 
Tannetiforst. 

This  juvenile  is  a  talc  of  school  life 
for  girls.  It  is  said  to  contain  lessons 
of  sympathy,  refinement  and  high  sen- 
timent There  are  several  full-page  il- 
lustrations 

The  Russian  Jew  in  the  United  States. 
Planned  and  Kdited  by  Charles  S.  Bern- 
hHmer. 

Studies  of  social  conditions  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago,  with  a 
description  of  rural  settlements.  This 
work  is  intended  "to  present  the  rise 
and  development  of  the  Russian  Jews 
who  have  come  to  the  United  States 
during  the  past  twenty-odd  years,  to 
show  the  qualities  they  brought  with 
them,  to  present  the  facts  as  to  their 
adjustment  to  the  conditions  here,  and 
to  look  a  little  into  the  future." 
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SAX   FRAXCISCO,  CAJL 

Paul   Elder  and  Company: 

The  Flying  Lesson.     By  Agnes 

A  volume  of  translations  from  Fran- 
cesco Petrarca  consisting  of  short  songs 
and  sonnets.  The  second  selection  gives 
the  book  its  title.  Among  the  others 
are  An  Anniversary.  The  Unheeded 
Message.  Ballata.  Double  Sestina,  The 
Visit,  etc. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 

MONTH. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  six  most  pop- 
ular new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold 
between  the  1st  of  June  and  the  1st  of  July: 

NEW  YORK.  DOWNTOWN. 

1.  The  Great  Mogul.    Tracy.    (Clode.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.     (Stokes.) 

$150. 

3.  Nancy  Stair.    Lane.     (Appleton.)    $1.50. 

4.  Constance    Trescot.      Mitchell.       (Century 

Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Princess  Passes.   Williamson.     (Holt.) 

$150. 

6.  Stingaree.    Hornung.     (Scribners.)   $1.50. 
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NEW  YORK,  UPTOWN. 

1.  The  Lunatic  at  Large.    Clouston.     (Bren- 

tano.)  $1.00. 

2.  De  Profundus.    Wilde.    (Putnam.)   $1.25. 

3.  Jorn  Uhl.    Frenssen.    (Estes.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Divine  Fire.    Sinclair.     (Holt.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.    (Holt) 

$1.50. 

6.  Fond     Adventures.     Hewlett       (Harper.) 

$150. 


ATLANTA,  GA. 

1.  Sandy.   Rice.    (Century  Co.)  $1.00. 

2.  Mrs.   Essington.     Chamberlain.      (Century 

Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Purple  Parasol.    McCutchcon.    (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)  $1.25. 

4.  Iole.     Chambers.      (Appleton.)   $1.25. 

5.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The   Marriage   of   William   Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

1.  The  Ravanels.   Dickson.  (Lippincott.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Breath  of  the  Gods.    McCall.    (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The     Girl     and     the     Deal.       Harriman. 

(Jacobs.)  $1.25. 

4.  Return.   MacGowan-Cooke.     (Page  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Sandy.    Rice.    (Century  Co.)  $1.00. 

6.  Rose   of   the   World.      Castle.      (Stokes.) 

$150. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  Breath  of  the  Gods.    McCall.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Garden  of  Allah.   Hichens.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50- 

3.  The  Divine  Fire.    Sinclair.     (Holt)  $1.50. 

4.  Rose   of   the   World.      Castle.      (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Stingaree.    Hornung.     (Scribner.)   $1.50. 

6.  Return.    MacGowan-Cooke.    (Page  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

1.  The    Indifference    of    Juliet.      Richmond. 

(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The   Marriage  of   William   Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  Sandy.   Rice.     (Century  Co.)  $1.00. 

4.  The  Princess  Passes.   Williamson.     (Holt.) 

$1.50. 

5.  For   the    White   Christ.       Bennet       (Mc- 

Clurg.)  $1.50. 

6.  Return.    MacGowan-Cooke.     (Page  &  Co.) 

$150. 

DALLAS,  TEX. 

1.  Sandy.   Rice.    (Century  Co.)  $1.00. 

2.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  For  the   White  Christ.       Bennet       (Mc- 

Clurg.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Breath  of  the  §ods.    McCall.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)   $1.50. 

5.  The  Plum  Tree.     Phillips.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Purple  Parasol.    McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)  $1.25. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  Constance    Trescot      Mitchell.       (Century 

Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  A  Dark  Lantern.     Robins.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Partners  of  the  Tide.     Lincoln.     (Barnes.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Divine  Fire.     Sinclair.     (Holt)  $1.50. 

5.  The     Tyrannv    of     the     Dark.      Garland. 

(Harper.)   $1.50. 

6.  The  Master  Mummer.    Oppenheim.     (Lit- 

tle, Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  Partners  of  the  Tide.    Lincoln.     (Barnes.) 

$150. 

2.  The  Divine  Fire.     Sinclair.     (Holt.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.   (Holt.) 

$150. 

4.  The  Breath  of  the  Gods.    McCall.  (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  Foolish  Finance.    Wurdz.    (Luce.)  75c 

6.  The  Master  Mummer.    Oppenheim.   (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1,501 


DENVER,  COL. 

1.  Sandy.   Rice.    (Century  Co.)  $1.00. 

2.  The  Marriage  of  William   Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.    (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Nancy  Stair.    Lane.     (Appleton.)  $iJ>o. 

5.  The  Man  on  the  Box.   MacGrath.     (fiobbs- 

Merrill   Co.)   $1.50. 

6.  Constance   Trescot.      Mitchell.       (Century 

Co.)  $1.50. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

1.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Constance   Trescot.      Mitchell.       (Century 

Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The   Marriage  of  William   Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)   $1.50. 

4.  The  Princess  Passes.   Williamson.    (Holt.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Hurricane    Island.     Watson.     (Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Game.   London,     (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 
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INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

i.  The  Man  on  the  Box.   MacGrath.    (Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  Sandy.   Rice.    (Century  Co.)  $1.00. 

3.  For  the  White   Christ.       Bennet       (Mc- 

Clurg.)  $1.50. 

4.  Hecla  Sand  with.    Valentine.     (Bobbs-Mer- 

rill  Co.)  $i?50. 

5.  Constance   TrescoL      Mitchell.       (Century 

Co.)   $1.50. 

6.  The    Beautiful    Lady.     Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)  $1.25. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Marriage  of  William   Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)   $1.50. 

3.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  Sandy.   Rice.    (Century  Co.)  $1.00. 

5.  The  Great  Mogul.   Tracy.    (Clode.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Plum  Tree.    Phillips.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)  $1.50. 


MONTREAL,  CAN. 

1.  The   Voyageur.     Drummond.      (Putnam.) 

$2.50-$I.25. 

2.  The  Harvest  of  the  Sea.    Gr  en  fell.      (Re- 

veil).  $1.00. 

3.  Dr.  Gren fell's  Parish.    Duncan.      (Revell.) 

$1.00. 

4.  The  Quakeress.    Adeler.  (Winston.)   $1.50. 

5.  Sandy.    Rice.     (Briggs.)  $1.00. 

6.  May   Margaret.     Crockett.      (Dodd,    Mead 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

1.  The  Breath  of  the  Gods.    McCall.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  Nancy  Stair.     Lane.     (Appleton.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Rose    of    the   World.     Castle.       (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Constance   Trescot      Mitchell.       (Century 

Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Color  Line.     Smith.     (McClure,  Phil- 

lips &  Co.)  $1.50. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

1.  The  Divine  Fire.    Sinclair.     (Holt.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Nancy  Stair.  Lane.     (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

4.  Sandy.    Rice.  (Century  Co.)  $1.00. 

5.  The  Pioneer.  Bonner.  (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.) 

$150. 

6.  Pam.    von  Hutten.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 


LOUISVILLE..  KY. 

1.  Sandy.   Rice.    (Centufy  Co.)  $1.00. 

2.  Rose    of   the    World.      Castle.      (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.    (Holt.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Purple  Parasol.    McCutcheon.   (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)  $1.25. 

6.  The    Beautiful    Lady.     Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clure,   Phillips  &   Co.)    $1.25. 


NORFOLK,  VA. 

1.  The  Garden  of  Allah.   Hichens.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  The   Marriage  of  William  Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  Sandy.    Rice.     (Century  Co.)   $1.00. 

5.  Constance    Trescot.      Mitchell.       (Century 

Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Return  of  Sherlock  Holmes.     Doyle. 

(McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.)  $1.50. 


OMAHA,  NEB. 

1.  The  Clansman.    Dixon.     (Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  Constance   Trescot.      Mitchell.       (Century 

Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  Iole.     Chambers.     (Appleton.)  $1.25. 

4.  Pam.    von  Hutten.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The   Marriage   of   William  Ashe.       Ward. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Plum  Tree.    Phillips.     (Bobbs-Merrill 

Co.)  $1.50. 


MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

1.  Sandy.   Rice.    (Century  Co.)  $1.00. 

2.  Mrs.   Essington.      Chamberlain.      (Century 

Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  Serena.     Boyle.     (Barnes.)   $1.50. 

4.  The  Purple  Parasol.    McCutcheon.   (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)  $1.25. 

5.  Iole.    Chambers.     (Appleton.)   $1.25. 

6.  The  Princess  Elopes.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)  75c. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1.  The    Indifference    of    Juliet      Richmond. 

(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  The  Quakeress.    Clark.     (Winston.)  $1.50. 

3.  Threads.    Thompson.     (Winston.)  $1.50. 

4.  The   Marriage  of  William  Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

5.  Sandy.    Rice.     (Century  Co.)   $1.00. 

6.  The  Breath  of  the  Gods.   McCall.    (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 
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PORTLAND,  ME. 

1.  The  Princess  Passes.   Williamson.    (Holt.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The   Marriage   of   William   Ashe.     Ward. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Breath  of  the  Gods.    McCall.    (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Beautiful  Lady.      Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clure.)  $125. 

5.  Miss      Bel  lard's      Inspiration.        Howells. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

6.  Sandy.    Rice.    (Century  Co.)  $1.00. 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 

1.  The  Conquest.     Dye.      (McCIurg.)    $1.50. 

2.  From  the    West   to   the   West.     Duniway. 

(McCIurg.)  $1.50. 

3.  A  Short  History  of  Oregon.  Johnson.  (Mc- 

CIurg.) $1.00. 

4.  Lewis  and  Clark.      Lighton.      (Houghton, 

Mifflin.)  65c. 

5.  Constance    Trescot.       Mitchell.       (Century 

Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Princess  Passes.   Williamson.    (Holt.) 

$i.5<>. 


PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

1.  Partners  of  the  Tide.    Lincoln.     (Barnes.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Master  Mummer.   Oppenheim.    (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Breath  of  the  Gods.    McCall.     (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Shining  Ferry.   Quiller-Couch.    (Scrib- 

ner.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Orchid.    Grant.    (Scribner.)   $1.25. 


RICHMOND,  VA. 

1.  Return.    MacGowan-Cookc.     (Page  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Breath  of  the  Gods.    McCall.    (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  Nancy  Stair.   Lane.     (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

4.  Fond     Adventures.      Hewlett.       (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Constance   Trescot.      Mitchell.       (Century 

Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Divine  Fire.    Sinclair.     (Holt.)  $1.50, 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

1.  Sandy.   Rice.    (Century  Co.)  $1.00. 

2.  The   Marriage  of  William   Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

3.  Sanna.     Waller.     (Harper.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.    (Stokes.) 

$1.5°. 


5. 
6. 


1. 

2. 

3. 


5- 
6. 


1. 

2. 
3. 

4- 
5. 

6. 


The  Divine  Fire.     Sinclair.     (Holt.)  $1.50. 
The  Princess  Passes.  Williamson.     (Holt.) 
$1.50. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.    (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 
Sandy.   Rice.    (Century  Co.)  $1.00. 
The   Marriage  of   William   Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 
The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.  (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 
Constance   Trescot.      Mitchell.       (Century 

Co.)  $1.50. 
The  Princess  Passes.   Williamson.    (Holt) 

$1.50. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 
Sandy.    Rice.    (Century  Co.)  $1.00. 
The  Beautiful  Lady.      Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)  $1.25. 
The  Orchid.    Grant.     (Scribner.)  $1.25. 
Pam.    von  Hutten.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 
The  Divine  Fire.    Sinclair.     (Holt.)  $1.50. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


1. 
2. 

3- 
4. 

5- 
6. 


(Mc- 


2. 
3- 

4- 
5- 


1. 
2. 

3- 
4. 

5. 
6. 


For  the   White  Christ.       Bennet. 

Clurg.)  $1.50. 
The   Marriage  of  William   Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)    $1.50. 
Sandy.    Rice.    (Century  Co.)  $1.00. 
Beverly  of  Graustark.   McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)  $1.50. 
The  Masquerader.      Thurston.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 
The    Sea    Wolf.      London.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichens.    (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 
De  Profundis.    Wilde.    (Putnam.)  $1.50. 
Pam.    von  Hutten.     (Dodd,   Mead  &  Co.) 

$1.50. 
The  Game.   London.    (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 
The  Breath  of  the  Gods.    McCall.    (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50. 
The  Long  Ago  and  the  Later  On.   Bromley. 

(Robertson.)  $1.50. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

The  Princess  Passes.   Williamson.    (Holt) 

$1.50. 
The  Purple  Parasol.    (McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)  $1.25. 
Sandy.   Rice.    (Century  Co.)  $1.00. 
The     Tyranny     of     the     Dark.      Garland. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 
For  the  White  Christ.   Bennet.  (McCIurg.) 

$1.50. 
The   Marriage  of  William  Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 
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TOLEDO.  OHIO. 


I.  Sandy.   Rice.    (Century  Co.)  $1.00, 
a.  The  Beautiful  Lady.      Tarkingion.      (Mc- 
Clure.  Phillips  ft  Co.)  $1.25. 

3.  The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  The  Purple  Parasol.    McCutcheon.   (Dodd. 

Mead   ft   Co.)   $1.25. 

5.  The  Masqucrader.      Thurston.       (Harper.) 

?i-5° 

6.  Beverly  of  Graustark.   McCutcheon.  (Dodd, 

Mead  ft  Co.)  $1.50. 


4.  Constance    Trescot.      Mitchell.        (Centnrj 

Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Matter  Mummer.  Oppenheina.     (Littlt, 

Brown  &  Co.)  S1.50. 

6.  A  Diary  from  Dixie.   Chestnut.   (Appleton.) 

$3.50. 


From   the  above  list  the    six    best 
books  are  selected  according  to  the 
system. 


A  book  standing  1st  on  any  list  receives-  n 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

1.  The   Marriage  of  William    Ashe.      Ward. 

(Harper.)  $1.50. 

2.  Sandy.    Rice.    (Century  Co.)   $1.00. 

3.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    [lichens.    (Stokes.) 

$15°. 
4-  Rose  of  the  World.  Castle.    (Stokes.)  51.50. 

5.  The  Breath  of  the  Gods.    McCalL   (Little. 

Brown  ft  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  The  Master  Mummer.    Oppenheim.  (Little. 

Brown  ft  Co.)  $1.50. 


WORCESTF-R,  MASS. 

1.  The  Garden  of  Allah.    Hichcns.     (Stokes.) 

$l.SO. 

2.  The  Princess  Passes.    Williamson.    (Holt.) 

$150. 

3.  The  Man  on  the  Box.    MacGrath.    (Bobbs- 

Merrill   Co.)   $1.50. 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 
According    to   the    foregoing    lists    tbe    six 
books  which  have  sold  "best  in  tbe  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are : 

POINTS 

1.  Sandy.    Rice.    (Century  Co.)  fr.oo. . . .    16a 

2.  The      Garden      of      Allah.        I  lichen*. 

(Stokes.)    $1.50. 136 

3.  The  Marriage  of  William  Ashe.    Ward. 

(Harper.)   $1.50 qg 

4.  The  Breath  of  the  Gods.   McCaJI.  (Lit- 

tle. Brown  &  Co.)  $1.50 76 

5.  The     Princess     Passes.       Williamson. 

(Holt.)   $1.50. n 

6.  Constance  Trescot.    Mitchell.   (Century 

Co.)    $1.50 yg 
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Chronicle  and  Comment 

Concerning  Ages— The  Young  Writers  of  Yesterday 
Coming  to  Middle  Life  .561 

William  Aspinwall  Bradley  (with  portrait)  56a 

Samuel  Hopkins  Adams—  The  Mystery^  the  story  on 
which  Mr.  Adams  is  collaborating  with  Stewart 
Edward  White  (with  portrait  of  Mr.  Adams)  563 

Mr.  James  Huneker's  Iconoclasts  (with  portrait  of  Mr. 
Huneker)  .....  564-565 

Mr.  Huneker's  Exposure  of  Bernard  Shaw  as  a 
Philanthropist  .*  .  .566 


Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  and  his  Critics      . 

Mrs.  Nancy  Huston  Banks  (portrait)    . 

The  Literary  Interview  ..... 

Miss  Alice  French—"  Octave  Thanet "  (portrait) 

Two  French     Academicians,    the    Due  d'Audiffret- 

Pasquier  and  M.  Etienne  Larny 
Elisee  Reclus        ...... 

Changing  Names — Attempts  of  Periodicals  10  Assume 

New  Titles       ...... 


Lyrics  in  Our  Later  Fiction         ..... 

Literary  Clubland.    IV  (illustrated) 

The  Franklin  Inn  of  Philadelphia    ..... 

Paul  Jones  in  Portraiture  (illustrated) 

Some  American  Humourists  ..... 

The  Lesson  (Fiction).     In  two  parts.     Part  I 

The  Best  Realism  and  Some  Recent  Books 

The  Little  Hills— The  House  of  the  Black  Ring— The  Girl  from 
Home — Isidro — The  Girl  of  La  Gloria — The  Ultimate  Passion 

Eight  Books  of  the  Month 

1.    The  Autobiography  of  Andrew  Dickson  White 
II.     Bygones  Worth  Remembering 

III.  Herbert  Paul's  "  Modern  England  " 

IV.  Mrs.  Wharton's  "  Italian  Backgrounds" 
V.     Mr.  Howells's  "  Miss  Bellard's  Inspiration  " 

VI.     Miss  Cather's  "The  Troll  Garden" 
VII.     Mr.  Chesterton's  "  The  Club  of  Queer  Trades  " 
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Popular  Novols  for  Summor  Reading 


Price*  Si  .60  Each,  Postpaid  to  Any  Add 


Anna  Katharine  Green's 

THE    MILLIONAIRE    BABY 

Edward  U.  Valentine's 

HECLA   8ANDWITH 

Ceraldine  Bonner's 

THE    PIONEER 

Alice  Winter's 

THE    PRIZE  TO  THE   HARDY 

George  Horton's 

THE    MONKS'   TREASURE 


A'ee/s  rom  jrmessing' 
v,  * j/  =  ill  haffrm  next 

An  Old-fashioned 
£-o\c  Story 

A  Tale  of  the  Bonanza 
Days  of  the  Seventies 

A    Vigorous   Romance 
of  the  Great  -Yorthzrest 

- 1  Romance  of  the 
'Isles  of  Greece 


Humor,  Mystery,  Romance,  Politics,  Business,  Philosophy. 

They  cover  the  field 

Price,  SI.BO  Each,  Postpaid  to  Any  Address 

The  Pocket  Books 

Price,  postpaid,  70  cents  each,  uniformly  bound  in  attractive  cloth  with 

unique  design.   7»=  x4«  Inches 

A  Series  that  Represents  the  Three  Aspects  of  American 
Fiction — Romance,  Mystery  and  Adventure 

By  ANNA   KATHARINE  GREEN 


The     Amethyst      Box 

44  Holds     the     reader      in    a    mystic 
spell. " 


The  House  in  the  Mist 

Considered   by  the  author  her  best 
work  in  prose. 


By   LLOYD   OSBOURNE 

The    MotOrmaniaCS— •I^ll'ckintf,  brisk,  invigorating." 


By   HAROLD   MacGRATH 

The    Princess    Elopes    Enchantment— "Piquant, 

"  iirilliiint,     romantic,     delicate. "  oriffi mil,  fantastic." 


By  FRANCIS   LYNDE 

A    FOOl    for   LOVe  "~"  A  thrilling  railroad  war  and  a  dainty  tale  of  love." 

Price,  postpaid,  70  cents  each,  uniformly  bound  In  attractive  cloth  with 

unique  design.    7'i  x  4?i  Inches 

THE   BOBB8-MERRILL  COMPANY,  Publishers,  INDIANAPOLI8 
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THE    BOOKMAN    J1HV CRT ISEK 

TWO    GREAT    NOVELS 


HAROLD    MACGRATH'S 


THE   MAN   ON  THE  BOX 


"The  smarten  norct  of  the  iuioh."- XI.  Faul Dispatch.  "Vaitly  exciting  and  Mlkfyln>."— Ntm 
York  Timti.  "Will  hold  any  sudlence  breathless." — Atlanta  Constitution.  "Novel,  ingenious 
bubbling."— San  Francisco  Call.     Illustrated  by  Hakusc-N  Fishse.     tamo.    tl.50 

The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company 
Publishers,  Indianapolis 
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FREE  OPINIONS 

FREELY  EXPRESSED 

ON  CERTAIN  PHASES  OF 

MODERN  SOCIAL  LIFE 

AND   CONDUCT 

BY 

MARIE   CORELLI 

Author  of  "  God's  Good  Man,"  "  Thehna," 
"  The  Master  Christian,'*  "  Barabbas  ** 

A  SERIES  of  criticisms  of  modern  life,  manners  and  society, 
**  decidedly  well  written.  They  are  breezy  in  style  and 
diverting  in  matter  and  manner.  All  are  marked  by  perfect 
fearlessness,  which  is,  indeed,  not  the  least  of  their  merits. 


12MO.  CLOTH 


$120  NET 


CONTENTS 


A  Vital  Point  of  Education 

The  Responsibility  of  the  Press 

"  Pagan  London  " 

A  Question  of  Faith 

Unchristian  Clerics 

The  Social  Blight 

The  Death  of  Hospitality 

The  Vulgarity  of  Wealth 

American  Women  in  England 

The  American  Bounder 

Coward  Adam 

Accursed  Eve 

44  Imaginary  "  Love 

The  Advance  of  Woman 


The  Palm  of  Beauty 
The  Madness  of  Clothes 
The  Decay  of  Home  Life  in  England 
Society  and  Sunday 
The  44  Strong  "  Book  of  the  Ishbosheth 
On  the  Making  of  Little  Poets 
The  Prayer  of  the  Small  Country  M.P. 
The  Thanksgiving  of  the  Small  Coun- 
try M.P/s  Wife 
The  Vanishing  Gift 
The  Power  of  the  Pen 
The  Glory  of  Work 
The  Happy  Life 
The  Soul  of  the  Nation 


FOR   SALE   AT   ALL   BOOKSTORES 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  BEST  SUMMER  BOOKS 


Italian  Letters 

of  a 
Diplomat's  Wife 

By 

MARY  KING 
WADDINGTON 

Illustrated 

"Chatty,  yet  brill- 
iant, these  letters  run 
along,  affording  most 
delightful  glimpses  of 
modern  society." — 
Pittsburg  Gazette. 

$2.50  net;  postage,  20c. 
J* 

Following  the 
Sun-Flag 

A  Vain  Pursuit  through 
Manchuria. 

By 
JOHN  FOX,  Jr. 

"lie  has  told  his 
tale  in  such  a  way  as 
to  hold  his  reader  from 
the  very  first  page." 
—  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star. 

$125 net;  postage,  12c. 


FICTION 


The  Orchid 

By 
ROBERT  GRANT 

44 'The  Orchid'  will  be- 
ta those  who  like  to  have  their 
breath  taken  away  by  what 
they  read — an  ideal  compan- 
ion for  a  Summer  afternoon." 
— Buffalo  News. 

Illustrated  in  color,  $125 

J* 
At  Close  Range 

By 
F.  HOPKINSON  SMITH 

'*  In  'At  Close  Range '  every 
story  is  a  delight." — Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger. 

mustrated,  $1.50 

Stingaree 

By 
E.  W.  HORNUNG 

"These  are  tales  of  swift 
acting,  courage,  cool  nerve 
and  other  admirable  things  .  .  . 
which  few  men  can  help  lik- 
ing."— Richmond  Dispatch. 

mustrated,  $1.50 


Iconoclasts 

A  Book  of  Dramatists 

By 
JAKES  HUNEKER 

"  This  is  a  valuable 
book.  Its  brilliancy, 
as  well  as  its  depth  of 
analysis,  besides  the 
bulk  of  information 
it  contains,  makes  it 
so . "  —  L  it  era  ry  Di- 
gest. 

$1.50  net;  postage,  13c* 


M 


Italian 
Backgrounds 

By 
EDITH  WHARTON 

Illustrated  by  Peixotto 

44  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  books  issued 
in  many  a  day  is  *  Ital- 
ian Backgrounds. '  " 
—  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

$2.50  net;  postage,  17c. 


CHARLES   SCRIBNER'S   SONS 
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MARIE  VAN  VORSTS 

AMANDA 

OF 
THE  MILL 

"Simple,  direct,  increasingly 
powerful." — iV.  T.  Evening  Post. 

"  Amanda  is  a  charming  crea- 
ture. Miss  Van  Vorst  paints  with 
a  strong  hand." — N.  Y.  Times. 

"  Close  to  perfection." — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

FOR   SALE  AT  ALL   BOOKSELLERS 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO. 

PUBLISHERS 


BERNARD   SHAW 

Is  probably  more  discussed  at  the  prewi 
time  than  any  other  living  author.  We  public 
the  following: 

The  Irrational  Knot 

With  a  Vrtfact 

IZmo,  cloth.     $1.50 

Mao    and    Superman 

A  Comtdg  and  a  fAllosoiilif 

12mo,  cloth.    Net,  %  1.25;  *T mail,  $1.33 

The  Quintessence  off  Ibsenisrr 

ISmo,  cloth,     f  I.OO 

An  Unsocial  Socialist 

12mo,  cloth,     $1.25 

Cashel  Byron's  Profession 

12mo,  cloth.      $1.25 


Br  en  tana's 


2V&w  York 


OSCAR  WILDE 

Of  late  there  has  been  a  decided 
revival  of  interest  in  the  writings  of 
this  unhappy  man  of  genius.  We 
publish  in  paper  covers  at  25  cents 
each  (postage  four  cents  additional) 
Oscar  Wilde's  famous  novel  "  THE 
PICTURE  OF  DORIAN  GRAY'' 
and  "  POEMS,"  a  collection  of 
Oscar  Wilde's  finest  verse  (paper 
covers  25  cents,  postage  four  cents). 
Address 

THE  FOREIGN  USTEBPIECE  EEPBIKT  AGE1CT 

212  Real  Estate  Board  BDlUHuf,  Ctaicajo 
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To  the  Readers  of  The  Bookman 

THE  NEW  YORK  GLOBE  has  just 
published  the  result  of  a  voting  contest  to 
determine  the  most  popular  novels  for  Summer 
reading  published  within  the  last  two  years* 
From  the  tabulation  and  classification  of 
the  55,584  separate  votes  received,  THE 
GLOBE  has  made  a  list  of  the  forty  books 
receiving  the  greatest  number*  In  this  list 
appear : 

BEVERL  Y  OF  GRA  USTARK 

By  GEORGE  BARR  XFCUTCHEON 

PAM 

By  BETTINA  VON  HUTTEN 

THE  VAN  SUYDEN 
SAPPHIRES 

By  CHARLES  CAREY 

THE  PURPLE  PARASOL 

By  GEORGE  BARR  SCUTCHEON 

THESE  BOOKS  ARE  FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK 
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V  A  C  A  T 
STATIONERY 


White,  fabric  finish, 
full  letter  size 


The  LATEST  and  BEST 

in   Style,    Size    and    Finish 


|^sheef      (for  $1.00 

I UU  envelopes ) 


STATIONERY      DEPARTMENT 

DODD,   MEAD   &   COMPANY 

5TH  AVE.    &    35TH   ST.,   NEW   YORK 
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EDITORS- IN- 

Daniel  Colt  Gilmari 

PtwMMilof  John.  Ii 

r „,'■„. ;.;,.:  i ,,.:;.,, .lL, ',',',, 

ciiirt 
LL.D. 

M 

Harry  Thurston  Peck  .Ph.D. 

L.H.D. 

Frank  Moore  Colby 

M.A. 

,m,t,. 

The  New  International 
Encyclopaedia 

20  volumes;  16,329  pades;  67,097 
titles;  over  100,000  subjects;  700 
full-paffe  illustrations;  200  maps,  with 
many  thousand  Illustrations  in  the  text. 

T  TNTIL  a  year  ago,  there  existed  no  great  American  Encyclopaedia, 

*-^    representing  American  minds,  which  viewed  the  world's  knowledge 

from  American   standpoints. 

Q  Encyclopaedias  were  all  old,  incomplete,  inaccurate,  unsatisfactory. 
41.  The  master  minds  of  over  400  of 
America's  greatest  scholars,  men  who  knew 
whereof  they  wrote,  prepared  the  matter  for 
The  New  International  Encyclopaedia.  Master 
hands  have  published  it.  None  other  could 
have  carried  such  a  mammoth  work  to  suc- 
cessful completion. 

4£  The  result,  an  encyclopaedia  that  is  new  and 
not  a  mere  revision  of  an  existing  work  with  a 
few  additions,  throws  open  to  seekers  after  in- 
formation an  encyclopaedia  which,  in  the  short 
time  since  its  completion,  has  met  with 
greater  commendation  and  more  extensive 
sale  jmmiifi  men  and  institutions  who  must 
have  the  very  best,  than  any  other  work 
of  its  kind.  / 

C  Itis  written  in  clear,  forceful  English,  illustrated  with  j*  jfl' 
maps,  charts  and  illustrations  thai  a  child  can  under-  ^T  *jjp£ 
stand,  vet  so  carefully  put  that  student  or  tech-  J3  *jfirf? 
meat  man  finds  it  suited  to  his  needs.  ^    *  ^?l" 

ftWe  v,  oi>M   like  you  to  read  the  SO- 


Th< 


Intf    the   I 
encyclopaedia, 
which  is  free  and  which  Is  undoubtedly 
encyclopaedias  yet  published, 

lion    to    decide  wherein    the  New   International 
Encyclopaedia  U  best  suited  to  your  needs. 


I    book    we    ho»'i»    p»p»n.rl     In        t^    .,."■"->*' -'V 
e  fully  present  the  claims  of        J?    t?&8& 
New  International  lo  those        ^a,**    if-  4%?^ 


reading  this  book,     jp*  ^C^S 
ly  the  best  about    .1^^^. 
II  be  in  post.       &'*v&%r 
ernational      ^M»      /     , 

r.n  cyclopaedia  is  nesi  jun™  >••   ju»(  needs.        ^      ^      (^,^.'.»**, 

Dodd     Mead  &  Co..  Publishers       /'<fi>&W  ..-'" '//  V". 
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ORIGINAL 

LEWIS  «S 
EXPED 


M     1804  = 


Edited  by  REUBEN 

Editor  of ' '  The  Jesuit  Relation  »nd  Allied 


The  first  and   only   complete 

JV*W  York  Evening  Post;  •■  Front 
no  achievement  of  our  history  have 

flowed  consequences  more  important 
than  from  the  Lewis  and  Clark  ei- 
pedition  ;  no  exploit  has  been  put 
throtifjh  with  more  manful  efficient-, 
or  Letter  deserves  to  be  set  forth 
with  all  fulnesi  of  detail." 

AW1  Yerk  Sum  .•  "  It  fg  difficult 
to  see  how  this  edition  of  the  ten 
can  be  improved  ;  it  certainlv  must 
be  definitive." 

Chicago  Record- Herald  :  "The 
thorough ness  and  care  with  which 
the  publishers  have  done  their  part 
of   the  work  cannot   be    too   hiphly 


See  our  splendid  exhibit  at  the 
LEWIS  &  CLARK  EXPOSITION  at  PORTLAND. 

DODD,     MEAD     «S 

372     FIFTH     AVENUE 
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JOURNALS 

THE 

CLARK 
ITION 

1806    J& 

GOLD  THWAITES,  LL.D. 

Document.,"  "  EwLy  Watern  Tmvel.,"  da 


publication  of  the  Original  Journals 

Chicago  Evening  Past 1  "  This 
magnificent  contribution  Lo  Ameri- 
cana deepens  the  impression  that 
no  library  of  serious  pretension?, 
public  or  private,  can  well  Afford 
to  do  without  Dr,  Thwaltes'  work, 
which  is  destined  to  occupy  a  place 
among  the  mosi  important  sources 
of  American  hi'tory." 

New  Tort  Tribune  :  "  It  is  hard 
to  express  a  full  appreciation  of  this 
work  without  seeming  to  indulge 
overmuch  in  superlatives.  It  is 
marked  throughout  by  the  most 
thorough,  reverent,  yet  unobtrusive 
scholarship." 


We  have  prepared  a 
Send  lor  it. 


COMPANY 


NEW    YO  RK 
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GOOD  NOVELS  FOR 

The  Verdict  of  the  Gods  saratm  kiMar  ghosh 

A  story  of  India,  by  an  Indian  of  high  caste.     It  is 
full  of  Oriental  mystery  and  splendor. 

44  This  is  the  greatest  treat  of  the  season  for  booklovers." — 
A  Iba  ny  Times  -  Un  io n . 

44  One  of  the  pleasantest  stories  of  the  season." — JV.  T. 
Globe, 

Cloth,  Illustrated,  $1.50 


BrOthcrS  By  HORACE  A.  VACHELL 

Two  brothers,  of  entirely  opposite  natures,  falling  in 
love  with  the  same  woman,  present  the  elements  of  a 
moving  and  powerful  story,  which  the  author  handles  with 
great  skill. 

44  The    central    idea    is    one    of    remarkable    power    and 
originality. " — English  Bookman. 

Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50 


The  Bandolero  By  paul  owynne 

The  Bandolero  in  this  story  is  a  certain  Carrasco, 
formerly  a  gentleman,  who  is  driven  into  outlawry  through 
some  irreparable  injury  done  him.  The  story  runs  through 
a  series  of  exciting  incidents. 

"  Vivid,  brilliant  and  splendid.     A  story  well  studied  and 
we  11  to  1  d . ' '  —  Ph  iladclph  ia  Telegraph . 

Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50 

©ODD,  MEAD   &   COMPANY, 
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SUMMER.  R.E GIVING 

Art  Thou  the  Man?  By  guy  berton 

An  adventure-detective  story  of  an  unusual  type.  If 
the  events  recorded  in  this  book  transpired  in  every-day 
life,  the  papers  would  be  full  of  sensations    for   months. 

4 'The  plot  is  one  of  realistic  power." — Denver  News- Times, 

Cloth,  Illustrated,  $1.50 


Billy  Duane  By  Frances  aymar  mathews 

Billy  Duane  is  elected  Mayor  of  New  York,  but  his 
home  threatens  for  awhile  to  be  disrupted  through  the 
machinations  of  an  outsider.  The  vim  and  restless  energy 
of  New  York  life  are  well  portrayed  in  this  book. 

"The  story  is  exceedingly  well  written.  It  abounds  in  crisp 
dialogue,  good  character  sketching  and  much  humor." — Chicago 
Post. 

Cloth,  Illustrated,  $1.50 


The  Heart  of  Hope   By  norval  richardson 

A  story  of  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  The  war  scenes, 
however,  are  only  a  skilfully  subordinated  background  to 
the  main  theme  of  the  novel,  which  is  an  exciting  and 
delightful  love  story. 

"Its  rich  historical  setting  and  its    beauty   of   construction 
make  it  one  of  the  notable  tales  of  the  year." — Boston  Globe. 

Cloth,  12mo,  $1.50 

PUBLISHERS,    NEW   YORK 
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Miss  Hall's 
School 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills 

Od  a  handsome  estate  1,000  feet  above  sea  level, 
girls  are  given  an  outdoor  life,  ■  college  prepara- 
tory or  a  general  education  by  a  carefully  chosen 
facul'y.     For  crtalogue  address. 


Christian  College  - T™^ 


:  '.urn nr..  iv.  .1.1. 


CHEVY  CHASE  COLLEGE  AND  SEMINARY 


ROCK  RIDGE  HALL 


U8E1  YOUR  BOOKS  WITH  ARTISTIC 

BOOK  PLATES 


WANTED-? 


LEAKN    TELEGRAPHY 
AND   R.   R.   ACCOUNTING 


Morse  School  of  Telegraphy 

CINCINNATI,  0..  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  ATLANTA.  111. 

LACK.WSK.Wl..         rcVAHKANA,  Tti.     SAN  FRANCISCO.  C.I. 


WHY   "PAGANS"? 


IHE    Mm    "paean"   lltemllj 

ger,  rustic  or  btrbaritn.  and  u  need 
iiirl-iLnii"  means  an  idolati 

man— a    heathen:      A     bealhi 


i.I.t  ill.-  ni.~iir.lliv  ■■(  ii|i].ljiii«  tdl-  term  psf*n 
,   the.  ,.:;    ..r.-,.    1 1, .  I. .  ~,vl„.  r-.    N..-r  .■>..-.   !■!:■'■■ 

In]   .lf-!-r..rf...  t  tart 1  tliB  fcmteat  tnlndl  In  lh« 

i-ATuri  ..1  r..|iBiijri.  r.-!hir»  and  phlioaopbj.  Then* 
■en    Here    not   rustlca  or  harbaiinm  and  not 

■  I'll"*-.,  '.mi  it i. il»  "  KU'lly.  "  mid  rtATKwtented 

li»  liinMe-l  iirtattn  culture.    I n  their  worki  (rill  be 
jnnd    Iti"  ukiM  flailed    COhi-eptkiiiii  of  Qod.  tha 


■   befiir 


rial  Bi>ul  uti.1  it,-  iutiir.. 
Bible. 


be   found   In   ihit    pan  of  the  Blbl. 

.Lt'i-     liiiil-Afiurft   will  be  found  a  pel 
:nent    of  the   Gold™ 
■  full  atatemenl  of 


Herbert  Spencer.  To  fiet  a  true  Idea  cif  ■-paean1 
t*aehliiff»  and  enrreel  |i.>|n:i,ir  ,:...-.  .;ii..r,- 
r-n.1     v.. I.    1    n(    KvolnTloii    ,.[    Ethic*  b«   Thi 

rir-.i.Mvn  r.tliiiTil  a— ...•Intinn.  entitled  Tii 
;?;>,i.  •  ...'   :.■-■    tsn-nt   riiiiuwii'iii-rs.  ma    page* 

the  philosopher*  and  a.  Life  o(  Socrates. 


Prlt«,  S2.00   At  all  ■ 


GHAS.  M. 


&  CO,,  Publishers, 


14.A*..........U....t..t.A.A* 

It  Son  Want  Trench  Books  l??£r£ 

tii.i! -School   Book*,    Standard    Dooki,  Novell,   etc 

To'1  WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS,  """" 

Importer,  051  and  833  SIXTH  AVENUE  1,8th  Street), 
NEW  VORK.    fatal,  ^  lie  uu  anplicaiton. 

IJIPOKTATIOXS  "ROHPTLV  MADK. 

+  T,*tV,,,,t„t.fVT*»TVT  +  *»-       H# 


A 


Ilia  e&tzjsr&ai?* 


\.    1)11  liWKK, 

Biwdwiv.  CaatrMfc,  Mm*. 


THE    BOOKMAN    jIOVEKTISEK 


ANOTHER 
MONTH  GONE  ! 

and  the  little  family  in  your  cheerful  home  is  still 
unprotected  from  the  trials  of  financial  stress  if  you 
should  be  suddenly  taken  away. 

Save  them  that  trial.  Save  a  little  money  which  now 
goes  for  incidentals,  and  let  it  build  a  barrier  wall  against 
the   attacks  of  want,  when  such  protection  is  most  needed 

The  PRUDENTIAL 

can  help  you  build  that  wall.     It  is  no  idle  catch  phrase  that 
has  inseparably  linked  the  Prudential  name  with  the  rock  of 
Gibraltar.     It  has  the  strength  of  Gibraltar,  and  you  may 
well  use  its  resources,  its  solidity,  its  liberal  terms  of  insur- 
ance to  safeguard  the  financial  welfare  of  your  family. 

THE  PRUDENTIAL 

INSURANCE    COMPANY    OF    AMERICA 


9^,          JOHN  F.  DRYDEN 
^W^                    President 

Home  Office                        ^^^H 
NEWARK.  N.J.       _^T 

dUfts***. 

^V                        A  SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT 

WmwM 

PRUDENTIAL 

.ft^    HAS  THE       A 

B.  STRENGTH  OF 
|fG.BRALTAR 

^K^*i*p-  'jg^vlf  J!  *-^3| 

11           ^NNHrr':':: 

^t?^ffij£:J-$£Mfa 

OumUm „,. IVpl    05  \^N.         ywudt. 

~-?  ■'3f^~'     -%-     ~        =    "" 
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THE    -BOOKMAN    JtWEtK.TISE'K 


for  125  Years 

WalterBaker&Co.'s 

Chocolate 
&  Cocoa 


It  is  a  perfect  food,  highly 

\  nourishing,  easily   di- 

il  gested,  fitted   to   repair 

ited     strength,    pre- 

t  serve    health    and    pro- 

iooie  roii  this    long  life. 

A  new  and  handsomely 
illustrated  Recipe  Book  sent  free. 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

EitHblUhed  1780     DOBCHESTEK,  MASS. 


SPENCERIAN 

■^JESf  STEEL  PENS 

over  fifty  yean    : 


z'SpfeNCchiArT  \ 

|g  ...PEN  CO.      J 


Z  ■SPEN'CERI'AN--"1 
*      TO  PEN    CO. 


D 


Select  a  pen  for  your  writing 

from  a  sample  card  of  12  pen*, 

for   all   styles    of   writing 

Sent  on  receipt  of  6  cts.  in  postage 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

349  Broidvny,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Ple.se  mention  The  Bookmj 


A  Spring' 
TONIC 

When  you  ana  all  tired  out,  feel 
weak,  sleep  does  not  refresh,  or  the 
digestion  and  appetite  are  poor. 
there  is  no  remedy  so  effective  as 
Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Cures  the  causes  of  Headache, 
Wakefulness,  Dyspepsia  and  re- 
duced state  of  the  nervous  system. 
It  is  the  most  Nourishing,  Strength- 
ening and  Invigorating  Tonic  knows. 
Insist  on  having 

Horsford's 
Acid  Phosphate 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 

CLASP   TOP  STYLE 
For  attaching  to  lower  edge  of  Corset 
Quickly  %- 

OF  YOUR  DEALS* 
Or  Sample  Pur  on  receipt  of  p 
Mertniicd  He.    Silk  He. 
GEORGE  FROST  COMPANY, 
""  M.,  U.  »■  " 


writing  to  nd.verti.wn. 


THE    BOOKMAN    jUVEHriJEH 

PEARS* 

THE  rAmucJKHAP 


Any  baby  will 

be    happy   after 

a    bath    with    Pears' 

Soap.      It  is  because  Pears' 

is  a  healing  balm  to  all  scalds  and  chafing 

which  make  baby  uncomfortable  and  peevish. 

By  the  continued  use  of  Pears'  Soap  the  tender  skin 
of  the  infant  becomes  as  smooth  and  soft  as  velvet  and 
aglow  with  health  and  beauty. 

The  reason  is  that  Pears'  Soap  is  pure.  It  contains 
no  poisonous  or  irritating  ingredients.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  Pears'  Soap  to   be  other   than  healthful. 

Of  all  Scented  Soaps  Pears'  Otto  of  Rose  Is  the  best 


n  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertin 


THE    BOOKMAN   Jt  D  VE  H.  T I SE  «, 


Across 
Lake  Erie 

Between 

Twilight 

And 

Dawn 


•"THE  D.  &  B.  Line  Steamers  Leave  Detroit 
daily  at  5.00  p.m.  (central  time)  and 
Buffalo  daily  at  5.30  p.m.  (eastern  time) 
reaching  their  destination  the  next  morning 
after  a  cool,  comfortable  night's  rest  en  route. 
By  special  arrangement  all  classes  of  tickets 
reading  via  the  Michigan  Central,  Wabash 
and  Grand  Trunk  Railways,  between  Detroit 
and  Buffalo,  in  either  direction,  are  optional 
and  will  be  accepted  for  transportation  on 
the  D.  &  B.  Line. 

Detroit  &  Buffalo  Steamboat  Co. 

A.  A,  SCHANTZ,  rfei'J  s*pi.  6>  »*«.  Tnf.  Mg>. 

Delroit,  Mtth. 


TOILET  POWDER. 

There  is  no  toilet  article  in  (he  selection  of  which 
greater  care  should  be  uied  than  a  toilet  powder 

In  these  days  of  imitation  and  substitution  there  is  w 
much  of  inferior  goods  on  the  market  that  it  is  necessary 
to  be  continually  on  one's  guard.  Highly -seemed 
toilet  powders  are  so  frequent  as  to  be  a  continual 
source  of  danger.  Such  inferior  products  will  often  da 
a  permanent  injury  to  a  delicate  skin.  It  is  far  wiser 
never  to  take  chances  with  an  unknown  article.  Be 
sure,  rather,  to  insist  upon  a  trade-marked  product  of 
recognized  merit.  With  toilet  powder,  as  with  most  otha 
lines  of  goods,  it  is  safer  to  trust  an  old-esublislwd 
house  with  years  of  experience  and  a  reputaika  fa 
making  only  the  best.  Mermen's  Toilet  Powder  bi 
trade-marked  article,  which  has  for  years  been  rraj- 
niied  by  physicians  as  the  best  preparation  made.  T« 
absolute  purity  of  its  ingredients  and  the  exercise  of  the 
greatest  care  and  skill  in  its  manufacture  have  given  the 
product  of  the  Mennen  Co.  a  quality   of  uniform  excel- 


Thai 


For  you, 
>f  the  Men 


ir  physii 


n  Co.  J 


All  first-class  dealers  cany  Mennen '5  Toilei  Powder 
and  will  supply  it  if  you  insist.  It  is  supplied  by  the 
Government  for  both  Army  and  Navy. 

Thefact  that  oveni.ooo.ooo  boxes  were  sold  during 
1904  is  evidence  of  the  continuing  public  approval  at 
Mennen 's.     ■ 


Bhe   LE.NOX   HOTEL 

IN   BUFFALO 


ition  Tut  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 


THE    BOOKMAN   Af>  VEK.T  1 SE  R. 


Coffee 


Does 


Hurt 


Make  the  trial  yourself — leave  off 
Coffee  10  days  and  use 


POSTUM 

FOOD   COFFEE 


in  its  place. 


That's  the  only  way  to  find  out. 


Postum  is  a  sure  rebuilder,  and  when  you  cut  out  the  coffee  and  use 

Postum  instead,  you  get  a  taste  of  health,  for  the  aches  and  ails 

begin  to  leave.     You  may  THINK  you  know,  but 

you  don't  until  after  the  trial. 

Remember 


"There's  a  Reason. 


Get  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  each  pkg. 


ff 
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THE     BOOKMJtN     ADVERTISER 


Keeps  the 
free  from  run 

■s  nnd  pimples.      Nothing  belter 
sunburn  or  chapping;   also   for 

a,  bruises,  burns  and  oil  erup- 
tions. Keeps  the  shin  soft,  smooth 
and  delicate.  The  collapsable  metal 
tube  is  convenient  and  unbreakable. 


Jtyot, 


-Smdi 


Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  25  ce 
C.  H.  STRONG  &  CO. 

CHICAGO 


THE  CHICAGO  *  ALTON 

runs  the  largest  passenger engines 

In  Ihe  world 

They  keep  the  trains  on  time 

K -..  Chicago, 

St.  Louts, 
Kansas  Clly  and 


□  eo.  J.  Charlton.  Gen 


>rla 


;^-  ^  (^  t^-  <J*  t J1-  ,J- 


Poofe 
$lateg 


cgj  LITTLE  BOOKLET, 
called  €xUibri«,on  the 

origin,  design,  execution 
and  cost  of  Book  Plates, 
will  be  sent  for  the  asking. 
It  contains  samples  of 
Book  Plates  in  all  hand 
steel  engraved,  photo- 
gravure, copper  etching 
and  zincograph  styles. 


rs/^    ii/^    fwT"    gi/*    gyr"    tvr    ;^- 


Boub,  jfleab 
&  Companp 

Department  of  Stationer? 

Fifth  Ave.  and  Thirty-Fifth  St. 

a    NEW   YORK    a 


Please  mention  ihe  boosuilh 
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SUFFOLK  ENGRAVING 


&  ELEC 


NG  CO., 


0  lli  FOURTH  AVENUE  a 


1H  M'lliiM:    NUMBERS    I         :    812.  113,  Sit  URAMERCV 


An  administrator  is 
one  who  finds  out 
that  all  the  dead 
man's  estate  has 
shrunk  except  his 
life  insurance 


Rolled  Plate  Buttons 

retain  luster  for  years — have  a 
layer  of  gold  rolled  on — not  a 
mere  wash  like  other  plated 
buttons.  Cost  a  trifle  more  but 
never  break  nor  look  cheap. 

Said  by  jWing  Kwclin  and  habitdwhen. 


e  Ths  Bookuaei  in  wtttlnt  to  twiiwtuim*. 


the  ioo£im;  ^mriKTistn. 


LOW  RATES  WEST^NORTHWEST 


ch  i  cabo  a  wtim^sTffiirffi 

The  following  rate*  and  dates  of  sale  are  for  strictly  first-class  round. 
trip  tickets  from  Chicago,  with  favorable  stop-over  arrangements  and  liberal 
time  limits: 

C  fJ'Tp  CO    To  Sm  FrMOtaoo,  Lot  Anpalaa  and  San  Dlaoo  and  return 

Of  —   on  certain  specified  dates  throughout  the  Summer. 

SCC  50  To  P«,W»''rt  and  Puotl  Sound  Point*  and  rtlurn.  On  sale 
*^QD_  daily  until  September  30,  inclusive. 

C  AIJ  00  To  Yollowttone  Park  and  roturn,  including  stage  trans- 
*00— —  portation   ($85.00   also  includes   hotel   accommoda- 
tions in  the  park).    Daily  until  September  16. 
SOU  00   To  DcnYOr>  Colorado  Springs  and  Puoblo,  Colo.,  and  return. 

*OU—  On  sale  daily  until  September  30,  inclusive. 

SOI%  00   To  Dcnv,r»  Colorado  Springs  and  Puoblo,  Colo.,  and  return. 
kv—   Daily  August  iz  to  14,  inclusive. 

S  O  ft  00   To  Donvtr'  Colorado  Springs  and  Puoblo,  Cola,  and  return. 
*fcw  «—   Daily  August  30  to  September  4,  inclusive. 

$0750   ToHotSprkiat.S.D.andratuni.  $30.70 Doadwood and Laad 

*  at,  I  M  and  raturn.  On  sale  daily  until  September  30,  inclusive. 

SOn  00  To  Dullrtn»  Suporlor  and  Ashland  and  raturn.     On  sale 

*fcU«—   daily  until  September  30,  inclusive. 

S 1  7  25   To  Mar|lu,noi  Mlon*i  and  return.    On  sale  daily  until 

*  I  I  mp   September  30,  inclusive. 

S 1 C  00  To  SL  piul  and  MlnnMP*H*>  Wnit,  and  ratam.    On 

IO  —  sale  daily  until  September  30,  inclusive. 

CORRESPONDINBLT   LOW   RATES   ARE    IN   EFFECT  FROM  ALL  POINTS. 

All  igsna  Mil  ticket,  via  tail  IIm.     Forthv  iatomatlon  on  .ppllcmUaa. 
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Equitable 


Life  Assurance  Society  oi  Ihe  Uiited  States.  121  Broadway,  New  York 

HENRY  B.  HYDE,  Founder 


The  Equitable 
Leads— 

In  Amount  Paid  in  Dividends  to  Policyholders 
In  Prompt  Payment  of  Policies  to  Beneficiaries 
In  Financial  Strength-Surplus  over  $80,000,000 

For   many    years  The    Equitable   has    paid    a    larger    aggregate 
amount  in  dividends  on   its   policies  than   any   other   company. 


DIVIDENDS    PAID 


In  1900 
In  1901 
In  1902 
In  1903 
In  1904 


$3,481,641.00 
$.1,742,320.00 
$4,477,924.00 
$5,682,296.00 
$6,001,903.00 


The  Equitable   pays    its    policies  more  promptly  than  any  other 
company  —  usually  within  twenty-four  hours  after  proof  of  death. 


DEATH  CLAIMS  PAID 


In  1900 
In  1901 
In  1902 
In  1903 
In  1904 


96%'  within  one  day 
96%  within  one  day 
9Sx  within  one  day 
95°;  within  one  day 
96\  -within  one  day 


The  Equitable  Is  the  strongest  life  insurance 
company  in  the  world,  both  in  amount  of 
surplus  and  in  ratio  of  assets  to  liabilities. 
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kAOE  IN  OVER  A  HUNDRED  STYLES 


TH*01 


rfAP* 


NEW  STYLES  JUST  OUT 

WHILE  solid  colors — blacks,  tans,  and  blues  —  are  always 
in  good  taste,  neat  stripe  effects  with  a  mere  suggestion  of 
color  will  be  much  wurn  this  season  by  careful  dressers. 
As  this  is  to  be  an  Oxford  season,  we  have  added  Styles  R8  and  R9 
to  our  regular  line.  These  new  effects  we  commend  to  your  taste  for 
style  and  comfort.  Made  from  finest  selected  cottons  and  designed  for 
Spring  and  Summer  wear.  Colors  guaranteed,  likewise  fit  and  wear. 
Style  R8.  Navy  Blue  ground  with  fine  White  stripes. 
Style  R9.  Navy  Blue  ground  with  fine  Rose  Pink  stripes. 
Price  of  this  half-hose,  25c.  per  pair,  or  6  pairs  in  attractive  box  $1.50. 

WE  WANT  YOUR  DEALER  TO  SUPPLY  YOU 

If  unable  to  obtain  them,  send  your  order  direct  to  us.  Goods  sent 
upon  receipt  of  price  to  any  address  in  U-  S.,  delivery  charges 
prepaid  by  us. 

SEND    TO-DAY   FOR   OUR    RCAUTIFUt    CATALOGUE 

Late*  I  and  most   popular  styles  in  men's  hosiery.     Send  for  it, 
and  we  will   keep  you   posted   on   Hie  latest  effects,  as  we  are 
istautly  adding' new  styles  to  our  already  large  assortment. 


25c.  per  pair, 
$9.50  for  one-half 
dozen  pairs  In  box 


IW  STOCKING  CO, 

70  New  Fletcher  St.,  Lowell,  Mmmi 

n  TUB  BuokuaH  Id  writing  to  advertisers. 


